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** Truth, which only do^h t^dge itself, teacheth 
that the mqutry of truth, which ss the love-making 
or wooing of it, the knowledge of tfuth, which is the 
presence of ft, and the belief of truth, which is the 
enjoying of it, is the sovereign good of human 
nature, * — Bacon. 




EDWIN GREENLAW 
1874-1931 


The Board of Editors of Modbrn LANauAGB Notes ofEer the 
present volnme as a memorial to Edwin Gebenlaw, whose sudden 
death in September brought to an end a career of nmisual distinc- 
tion in Anglistic scholarship. Greenlaw was born on April 6, 1874, 
in Flora, Illinois. His father was a teacher of note, and he was 
reared in an atmosphere of scholarship which, combined with his 
own natural bent, made inevitable the choice of some scholarly 
pursuit. After a period of hesitation between history and philology, 
he finally decided to devote himself to the latter. He got his 
training at Northwestern University, the University of Chicago 
and Harvard University; his bachelor^s degree was awarded him 
at Northwestern in 1897, his doctorate at Harvard in 1904. He 
also held the honorary degrees of LL. D. (University of North 
Carolina, 1936) and D. Litt. (Northwestern University, 1937). 
Among his teachers special mention should be made of Frederic 
Ives Carpenter, George Lyman Kittredge, and John Matthews 
Manly, all of whom influenced him profoundly. 

His first university post was an instructorship in English at his 
alma mater, Northwestern University, to which he was appointed 
in 1898. His connection with Northwestern was maintained until 
1905 (though broken by periods of study at Harvard and Chicago), 
when he became Professor of English in Adelphi College, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He gave up his Adelphi professorship in 1913 to accept a 
call to the University of North Carolina, where he remained imtil 
1935. His activities at North Carolina were epoch-making in the 
history of that institution,, and contributed notably to the develop- 
ment of higher education in America. Under his leadership the 
English Department and the Graduate School of the University of 
North Carolina achieved international eminence, and his work as 
editor of Studies in Philology made secure for that journal a 
distinguished place among research periodicals in the philological 
field. 

In 1936 he came to the Johns Hopkins University as the first 
holder of the newly founded William Osier Professorship of 
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English, In January, 192*6, he succeeded James Wilson Bright as 
editor-in-chief of Modeeit LANGiiAaB Notes, and acted in that 
capacity for two years. After his retirement from this post he 
continued to serve the journal as an Advisory Editor. He founded 
the series of Johns Hopkins Monographs in Literary History, the 
first volume of which, " The Province of Literary History,^^ was a 
product of his own pen ; a second volume, also written by him, wag^ 
practically done when he died. His chief scholarly interest, how- 
ever, in his latter years, lay in the field of Spenserian research. 
His studies in Spenser lead him to plan, in conjunction with 
several other scholars, a variorum edition of Spenser’s works. He 
was successful in launching the enterprise, and at the time of his 
death the first two volumes of the great edition were nearly ready 
for publication. He died on September 10, 1931, in his old home 
at Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Greenlaw’s was an extraordinarily fertile and stimulating mind. 
He took philology in its broadest sense, as" the study of human 
culture, and in his chosen field, the English Renaissance, all knowl- 
edge became his province. Like Sir Walter Raleigh, he could toil 
terribly, and habitual overwork was at bottom the cause of his 
untimely death. His students found him a brilliant and sympathetic 
teacher ; his associates, an inspiring example and a helpful friend. 
His former colleagues on the editorial staff of Modeknt Language 
Notes feel his loss more than most, and in the dedication to him 
of this volume they pay him inadequate but sincere and sorrow- 
ful tribute. 


K. M. 
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SOME LINGUISTIC STUDIES OE 1929 AND 1930 " 

The great linguistic event of 1928 was the completion of the 
New English Dictionary. The output of 1929 and the earlier 
months of 1930 (to which the present survey is confined) includes 
nothing of importance comparable to the NED. But much valu- 
able work has been going on during the past year and a half. In 
the lexical field I will mention, first, the second edition of the 
Concise Oxford (or Little Oxford, as we call it in academic circles).® 
The completion of ^lie " big Oxford naturally led to a new edi- 
tion of the little/^ which now could be based wholly on the work 
of which it IS an abridgement. This new edition is a masterpiece 
of condensation. The editor and the Clarendon Press are to be 
congratulated on having produced what is, on the whole, the best 
abridged dictionary of 4;he English language. The etymological de- 
partment in particular is to be praised for its accuracy and its 
sound terminology (tfie latter m shining contrast to our American 
dictionaries, which on this count are still in the pre-scientific 
stage). Even here, though, errors are not wholly wanting. In 
going through the words beginning with ch, I noted that the 
American chore is derived from OE cerr; in fact, of course, it 
comes from OE cyrr (by way of ME cAw) . Again, the Arthurian 
connections of Charles's Wain are highly doubtful. On the other 
band, I was pleased to see that chic is not derived from a French 
adjective (one of the howlers of the Winston, Simplified of 1928). 
Charleston as the name of a dance, though not in the Winston, 
duly appears in the Little Oxford, which thereby shows how up-to- 

‘The present survey includes books sent for review to this journal. 

*H. W. and F. G. Fowler, Ths Oonoise Ocaford Dictionary of Current^ 
English, Kew Edition, revised by H. W. Fowler. Pp, xv + 1444, Oxford, 
1929. 
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date it is. I failed to find chip ^ counter at cards ^ and chipper 
^ lively^; both are in the Winston. Mr. Fowler is not always 
up-to-date when he deals with American usage : chaw up ^ utterly 
defeat ^ and checlc ^ counter at cards ^ can hardly be described as 
current. But he exhibits actual weakness only in his indication 
of pronunciation, which deplorably departs from the scientific 
standards of the Big Oxford. Unluckily our American dictiona- 
ries, with the honorable exception of the Standard, are likewise 
shiners in this department. 

In 1926 Mr. Bense gave us the first part of his Dictionary of 
the Low-Dutch Element in the English Vocabulary. Part II has 
now appeared.® Prefixed to it is a four-page First Additional 
list of Books Referred to.^^ Mr. Bense is doing a careful piece of 
work, which promises to be of some value to scholarship. To his 
collection of locutions under Dutch let me add Dutch treat ' party 
at which each member pays for his own drinks etc.' The invita- 
tion to such a party can also be put in other forms, as let us go 
Dutch or let us Dutch it. I cannot agree that elope is of Dutch 
origin; for one thing, it goes back to the thirteenth century in 
Anglo-French. The point was taken up in the last number of 
this journal. Nor can I see that grapse is anything but a meta- 
thetic form of grasp. — ^The editors of the great Danish dictionary 
have got out another annual volume.”* The nicely measured prog- 
ress of this admirable work is not the least admirable feature of 
it. It is greatly to be hoped that the three lexical undertakings in 
America, the dictionaries of American English, of Tudor English 
and of Middle English, when once they begin to see print, will 
proceed with as much regularity and assurance. 

The publications of the English Place-Name Society are dic- 
tionaries of a sort — dictionaries of place names — even though the 
names are not listed alphabetically. The latest, and, I think, the 
most important so far, of the series is the two-volume work on 
Sussex.® The authors have in this work made a notable contribu- 

• J. P. Bense, Diet, etc., Part II, Doxy-Keeler. Pp 81-160, The Hague, 
1930. 

^Ordbog over det DemsJce Sprog, Ellevte Bind, Konisk-50bsvend. Pp. 
607, Copenhagen, 1929. 

® A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton, The Plaoe-Names of SussesB. Part I, pp. 
advi-f 249, Cambridge, 1929; Part 11, pp. vii-f 363, Cambridge, 1930. 
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tion to knowledge. In the following I present a few matters of 
detail on which, with all respect, I differ with them. Isenburnw 
(p. 17) and Isimrde (146) need not be APr misspellings; the i 
may reflect the OE sound-shift eyi (see Jespersen Miscellany 
16 ff.). The explanation of the o of Todham (18) is made un- 
likely by the thirteenth-century o-spelling. The e of Henley (19) 
need not be a corruption, but may go back to a feminine form of 
the element Tiund, The form Qognor (25) can be got from the 
earlier Orohener on the supposition that the first r was lost by dis- 
similation (cf. Binderton) and that h before n was voiced (cf. 
Bignor). The u of Dumpford (44) need not be so irregular as 
the authors think. With the stress on the second part of the name 
(cf. p. xxix) the vowel of the first part would be slurred and would 
tend to be labialized by the labial sounds which follow it. The 
^^late and curious metathesis" in Eylters (49) reminds me of 
Stilton in Yorkshire (cf. MLN., xnry, 503). Spellings like Hlydi 
(63), Oyppi (72), Bryni (74), Crymi (94), Ecci (166, 390, 466) 
have an Icelandic, not an English, look. Why not -a? Burton 
(100), Barhfold (103) and Lurgashall (111) show a sound-shift 
dyr before a velar consonant. Dmcion (101) is a -tun, not an 
•dugiun compound; the 1191 form goes back to OE *Dunnecantun. 
The d of Idolsfold (106) strikes me as a case of dissimilation 
rather than corruption! The vowel of Tillington (131) is better 
explained on the assuijiption of doublets : Tullmg^/TylUng-^ i. e., 
forms with and without umlaut. Such doublets are common 
enough, of course. The sound-shift nd >m& in Kimlers (122) 
is not properly called an assimilation. The first element of Bedham 
(126) may be OE Beoda; likewise that of Tedfold (160) may 
go back to OE Eoda, Por the variation 4awe / 4owe in Cudlow 
(139), see Mod. Phil xx 189 ff. In Ilsham (139) the dissimila- 
tion (which gave d in Idolsfold) gave nil. Amberley (146) possibly 
contains a tribal name in the gen. pi. (cf. W^idsith 32 and ZfdA 
LXii, 136). On Peppering (167) see Stud, Neophil ii 64 f. In 
view of OE stiem ^ steam ^ Richfield (231) may well be explained 
as containing a thirteenth-century ryche for OE hreac. I see no 
reason to think that Buncton (244) contains the element 4ng. 
Buttoch (261) is not a diminutive (see P. A. Wood, Parallel For- 
mations, 1, 130). The postulated loss of m and r m Hapstead and 
Hichpots (263) is interesting; it ought to be supported by 
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parallels, since dissimilation cannot be assumed. In Tillinghurst 
(254), on tbe other hand, we have a plain case of dissimilation; 
two dental stops become a stop and a liquid. With the GIoat form 
of Clayton (269) compare Covers (507) and glaye in Oammer 
Crurton's Needle (i, ii, 4). The earliest form of Bamsnape (262) 
is hardly corrupt; we have to do rather with a dissimilation which 
did not maintain itself against its historical rival. I see no^' 
cause for saying that the later forms of Sanlye (262) exhibit a 
curious confusion.” We have a plain case of dissimilation, which 
in the 1592 form changed the first Z to /i; in the 1607 form, got 
rid of the first I altogether. The spelling Warningore (298) seems 
to be only another way of writing Wanningore; the pronunciation 
would be much the same for either spelling. The [r] now used 
for the older [n] seems to be another example of dissimilation: 
the two nasals were resolved into a liquid and a nasal. Balmer 
(308) can be derived phonetically from the earlier Bormer by dis- 
similation; the apparent change in vowel '’is not genuine, but 
merely a change in spelhng. The first element in Houndean (320) 
has another parallel in the Hungar (i. e. Eundgar) of Widsith 
117, a name which I discuss at length in AJFh xlvii 345. The 
r of Tomer (379) comes from the earlier I by dissimilation. ME 
yord (446) comes from OE gedrd. The^ ow-ioim of Priesthms 
(448) has some interest for the history of the au-diphthong. It 
is unhappily put to explam Pickforde {4:53} as showing ^^assimila- 
tion of gf to fc/”; it would be better to say unvoicing of g before 
f.” The o-form of Quedley (453) need not be called corrupt; 
we may have rounding after [kw]. Unferth^s sword Ermting 
(466) evidently had a name meaning ^the sword that originally 
belonged to Hrunta (or Hrunt)." The form Warlleton (468) and 
the alternative Walburton are excellent examples of dissimilation; 
AFr influence need not be assumed. The -ZZ- for older -n- in 
WUlmgford (473) is not a ‘^wanton corruption” but a case of 
dissimilation. The Nivene- {Newene-) forms of Ninfield (487) 
can be explained phonetically as a dissimilation : m > t; («^;) to 
reduce the number of nasal sounds in the first element of the word. 
The Z of Bulverhythe (635) shows the familiar dissimilation. The 
authors do not explain the f of the 1478 form; their explanation 
of the w-forms is wrong, and the v-forms are not convincingly 
derived from the «i?-forms, smce confusion between v and m occurs 
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otherwise only in initial position. The w-toxms go back to OE 
Burgwaror (not Burhwara-) ; the /- and v-forms belong to- 
gether, I think, and go back to an alternative OE Burfara-^ itself 
from an earlier OE Burhwaror (with the sonndshift Jiw> f; see 
PMLAxLYm ff.). 

Another valuable study in this field is the inaugural disserta- 
tion of Mr. Blom6.® I have space here for no more than a couple 
of notes on Mr. Blome^s monograph. Both the e- and the i-forms 
of Iddesleigh (39), Iddlecott (62) and Ivedon (85) possibly go 
back to OE times. The first element of Biblecur (37) is perhaps 
OE Byliba rather than Bulba; the over-rounded fourteenth cen- 
tury form may well be due to the strongly labial flanking sounds. 
A more general treatise in the place-name field is the fascinating 
course of lectures recently given at King^s College, London, by 
Professor Mawer.'^ The distinguished Director of the Survey of 
English Place-Names in his three lectures takes up the three 
problems of Eacial Settlement, The Vocabulary of our Forefathers, 
and Lines of Interpretation. His graceful and urbane discussion 
makes interesting reading for the layman as weE as for the place- 
name student, and brings out somfe of the wider aspects of place- 
name study. Those who seek an introduction to this important 
branch of linguistics would do well to read Mr. Mawer^s thought- 
ful and stimulating vdlume. Some of his points will of course 
not win general agreement. Thus, I cannot see why poetic usage 
may not be brought to bear in the study of place-names (8), 
Poetical as well as prosaic place-names are surely possible, and, 
apart from such considerations, it is a truism to say that poetic 
usage not infrequently represents a survival of something which 
in earlier times belonged to the speech of everyday life. Again, 
I am sceptical about the animal-lore involved in catsbrain (49), 
which almost certainly has nothing to do with cats. The explana- 
tion of the 4ng- in names like Werburgingwic (116) would have 
been strengthened had the parallel meaning of the -ing of sword- 
names been cited. 

• B. Blom4, The Place-Names of North Devonshire, pp. xx •+• 189. Upp- 
sala, 1929. See the discussions of Zachrisson and Wallenlierg in Stud, 
Neophil., n, 60-63, 84-100. 

^ A. Mawer, Problems of Place-Name Study ^ pp. xii -{-140. Cambridge, 
1929. 
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The Linguisiic Society of America continues its activity as 
sponsor of linguistic publications. In 1929 it published Nos. iv, 

V and VI of its series of Language Dissertations, and No. iv of its 
series of Language Monographs.® Of the dissertations, I will here 
consider only that of Miss Frary, which, as the author explains, 
has "special reference to the use of wesan and wjeorSan!^ Miss 
Frary, approaching her subject from the " stylistic ” angle, makes ^ 
it clear that the " difference in the use of the two auxiliaries . . . 
is based primarily on the difference in the meaning of the two 
words themselves. . . . morSm is found frequently in moments 
of action; wesan, in moments of rest. Sometimes the choice of 
the one or the other auxiliary is a matter of style; . . . poetry, 
in general, finds wesan more suited to its purpose, while narrative 
prose is full of instances of weordan/" The author’s conclusions 
are based on a careful study of the monuments, from which she 
quotes numerous examples, systematically arranged. An exhaus- 
tive statistical statement of the facts, however, is wanting, and 
differences in usage as between different MSS. of the same monu- 
ment are not duly considered and evaluated. The author attributes 
to Old-Norse influence the loss of the passive construction with 
weordan. She does not develop the point, which must be taken as 
no more than a suggestion, interesting but hard to prove. It is 
to be regretted that she tries to support^ her theory by citing 
W. Keller’s arguments in the Hoops Festsci^rift ; JinczeJc {Eng. 
Stud,, LX, 217 ff.) has effectually disposed of Keller’s hypothesis. 
The Language Monograph of Professor Small gives us an account 
of the case of comparison in all the Germanic dialects, "with a 
special study of English.” In a previous monograph, The Com- 
parison of Inequality, Mr. Small has already provided us with a 
systematic and thorough study of the particle of comparison. He 
now does the same thing for the case of comparison, and promises 
a third and concluding monograph on the mode of the clause of 
comparison. We shall therefore soon have a complete survey of 
this important and hitherto neglected branch of grammar, com- 
plete, that is, for English of the older periods, together with an 

®M. W. Sniith, Studies m the Syia^tm of the Gathas of Zarathmhira, 
pp. 160; L. G. Frary, Studies in the Syntaos of the OE Passive, pp. 80; 

A. J. Zieglschmid, Zur Entwiohlung der PerfehtuTnsohreibung im Deutsohen, 
n?). 75; G. W. Small, The OermcMiic Case of Comparison, pp. 121. 
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account of the state of things in the other dialects which ought 
to serve us reasonably well, for Mr. Small has gone about his 
task with its historical and comparative aspects continually in 
iQmi. The importance and permanent value of undertakings like 
this of Mr. Smairs can hardly be overestimated. Only through 
such monographs as his can sjutactical studies be put on a sound 
•scientific basis, and it is to be hoped that many others will follow 
the road which he has so well laid out. The Icelandic expression 
ytri pessu which the author quotes (28) does not sound right to 
me; I have also noted a couple of misprints (91, 96). 

Our American pioneer in English syntax: is, of course, not Mr. 
Small but Mr. Morgan Callaway, Jr., to whom Mr. Small pays 
tribute in his monograph. Mrs. Irvme has recently done a useful 
study of the participle in Wyclif under Professor Callaway^s com- 
petent direction.® The study, though limited m scope, is complete 
within its limits, and can with assurance be used by the future 
historian of the English participial constructions. "S^olly differ- 
ent, in scope and method, is the syntactical study of Mr. Glunz.^® 
The author^s examination of the OE subjunctive is very German, 
and very good, combining as it does mastery of the material with 
thoughtful and enlightening generalizations. Mr. Glunz does 
not fail, however, to have the defects of his qualities. He is 
chiefly concerned to show that the use of the subjunctive (1) is 
governed by fluid and ^personal considerations of style more than 
by grammatical automatism, and (2) plays always between the 
poles of interest and conditionality. He works out this double 
thesis convincingly enough, but now and then, in his details, he 
pushes things too hard and drives his argument perilously close 
to nonsense. Thus, we are told (116) that the modern English 
change from subjunctive to indicative in conditional statements 
like if all the year was summertime means that in the seventeenth 
century conditions were taken soberly: "sie sind nicht mehr 
gewollt, befohlen, gewimscht, erbeten, erwartet, herbeigesehnt, 
sondern als wirklich gesetzt, in die Aussenwelt ubertragen, objektiv 
und leidenschaftslos betrachtet.^^ Such an explanation hardly 

® A. S. Irvine, The Pa/rtidple in WyoUffe, [Teicas] Studies in English, 
NTo. 9, pp. 0-68. Univ. of Texas Bulletin ITo. 2926, Austin, 1929, 

H. Glunz, Die Verwendung dea Konjiin^tiva im AltengUachm, P6rs- 
ter BeitrSge, Heft xi. Pp. xvi + 144. Leipzig, 1930. 
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deserves to be taken seriously. When onr forefathers began to use 
the indicative in unreal conditions, they did not thereby stop 
sighing for the unattainable. The conditions remained, for them 
as for us, as contrary to fact as ever, and the emotional content 
did not change a particle. But this content was no longer de- 
pendent on a subjunctive form for its evocation. It had become 
associated, grammatically, with the tense rather than with the ^ 
mode of the verb, and a special modal form for it had thus become 
needless. Here then, and elsewhere, Mr. Glunz falls victim to 
his endless and instructive pursuit of the soul (Wesen) of a gram- 
matical form. He will have his mystery and pluck out the heart of 
it. I would not have him otherwise (for the qualities go with the 
defects), but the reader must be on his guard ! 

Miss Erary, Mr. Small, Mrs. Irvine and Mr. Glunz undertook 
the study of a particular grammatical phenomenon. It is possible, 
however, to take a writer instead, and study his speech as a whole. 
This Mr. Wiencke has done for Caxton.^^ ‘The dissertation of 
Bomstedt on the same subject was faulty in various ways, and 
Mr. Wiencke was justified in doing the job afresh. He has carried 
through his task carefully and intelligently, and his monograph 
will hardly in its turn be superseded any time soon. Particularly 
to be commended is the author^s care to stress everywhere what he 
calls das en%v>ioTclungsge$cliic^ Moment. Caxton^s importance 
for the English language lies chiefly in the part which he played 
in the standardization of our schriftspraolie, and in the witness 
which his works bear to the process of standardization. Mr. 
Wiencke throughout his study has put the stress where it belongs, 
and this is all to the good. As regards details, I will comment 
on only one point. The occasional alternation of w and v in the 
spelling (frequent in answev) hardly means a confusion of [w] 
and [v] in Caxton^s pronunciation, caught from the Scotch or 
Northerners (64). I take it to be purely orthographical, and sus- 
pect the influence of the Continent, where w meant a spirant, not 
a semivowel, while [w] was represented by means of the vowel- 
symbol u (in French, ou). Mr. Steuerwald's dissertation differs 
in type from Mr. Wiencke's in that it describes not Thackeray's 
own speech but his notions of Cockney speech, as set down in the 

"H. Wiencke, Die Spraehe Cmtons, Kdlner Anglistische Arbeiten, 11. 
Band. Pp. 226. Leipzig, 1930. 
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Yellowplush Papers.^^ We might indeed say that Mr. Steuerwald 
studies Thackeray the amateur grammarian of Cockney English; 
Thackeray’s grammar” m this case would consist wholly of a 
Ipngish specimen of the dialect in question. Mr. Steuerwald’s 
thesis is that Thackeray knew recht genau the Cockney English of 
his day. To prove this thesis, Mr. Steuerwald goes through the 
•material thoroughly and systematically, weighing each piece of 
evidence with the utmost care. In the numerous cases where the 
text can be taken more ways than one, he presents the alternatives 
and decides what Thackeray was most likely to have meant by 
what he wrote. The study is a conscientious one, but impresses 
me as too serious. Unluckily for Mr. Steuerwald, Thackeray was 
a humorist, and the words which he puts into Yellowplush’s mouth 
often have no evidential value whatever when it comes to finding 
out how the true Cockney talked. Thus, when Yellowplush says, 
I sitt pen to paper, we are not justified in concluding that dt and 
set had undergone !^iLsainim>enfall (20) in Cockney speech. The 
humorist’s method is rather to make his victim say everything 
wrong: sit for set and set for sit; air for hair and hair for cdr; 
etc., etc. Mr. Steuerwald is of course on his guard against arbi- 
trary distortions of Cockney English, particularly when questions 
of spelling are involved, but I am afraid he does not realize the 
thoroughgoing artificial character of Yellowplush’s language, a 
language which belongs to literature rather than to life. 

Eichard Hodges, unlike Thackeray, was a true grammarian. 
Mr. Eauter in his doctor’s dissertation (Horn Beitrdge, vi. 1) 
gave us a study of Hodges’ pronunciation of English as recorded 
in the English Primrose of 1644. He now prints the Primrose 
itself, together with an exhaustive index. It would be hard to 
praise too highly the publisher (Carl Winter) for printing so difld- 
cult a text or the editor for preparing the copy and reading the 
proofs. With a good text at last before us, we can read Mr. 
Kauter’s dissertation with more intelligence, and can come to our 
own conclusions about Hodges’ witness on seventeenth century 
English. Mr. Cardim has studied a group of Portuguese-English 

Steuerwald, Die Londoner Vulgarspraohe in Thoeherays Y^low- 
plush Papers, Forster Beitrage, Heft xiv. Pp. 63. Leipzig, 1930. 

Richard Hodges, The English Pnmrose, ed. H. Kauter. Pp. x + 118 
+ 61. Heidelberg, 1930. 
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grammatical works and essays of the eighteenth century, with 
results not without interest/^ The chief writers discussed are 
Castro 1761, Menezes 1762, Lima 1762 and Neri 1779. Of these, 
Lima is of special interest because he was the first to record the 
present pronunciation of father (36). Castro has been of interest 
to Anglicists ever since Jespersen pointed out that he transcribed 
with ei the a of nature. Professor Cardim agrees with Professor ^ 
Horn that this transcription ^^may simply be either a slip or a 
misprint, as in his many other parallel cases he always renders 
Engl, a by Port, e ox (46). 

The Latin element in English is the subject of the first of a 
series of volumes to be written by Mr. Crouzet and Mr. Eournier.^® 
Other volumes are promised on the Latin element in German, 
Spanish and Italian. In the volume before us, we are given first 
a historical sketch of England and the English language, then a 
sketch of English grammar, and finally an analysis of the English 
vocabulary, all, of course, with particular reference to the influence 
of Latm. The idea is a good one, but the performance is poor, 
and the present volume, at least, cannot be commended. As a 
sample of its quality I will quote part of the Lord^s Prayer as 
given by the authors (16) : "Our quotidian loaf give us today, 
and remit us our debts, as we remit to our jdebtors.^^ 

The first volume of Professor Huchon^s history of the English 
language appeared in 1923. The second velume, devoted to ihe 
Middle English period, has now come out.^® Mr. Hucjion says in his 
avant-propos (v) : Le hut de ce nouveau volume est de passer en 
revue la piriode moyenranglcdse . . . mais H ne s'agit plus id 
d^essayer de donnsr une vue ensemble du sujet. And in fact the 
volume is not so much a historical grammar as a historical sketch 
or survey. But if the author makes no effort to be exhaustive he 
does try to be inclusive; indeed, he dwells on aspects, like style 
and vocabulary, which the orthodox grammarian hurries over or 
even ignores. He divides his work into three parts, devoted to the 
Norman period (which he prefers to call the epoch of transition), 

Cardim, Portugiieae-MngUsh (h’ommarians and BighteenthrOentury 
Spoken BngUs^. Pp. 51. Porto (Portugal), 1930. 

^^'P, Crouzet and A. Fournier, Lee Fonts Romamst I, Du Latin d 
1/ Anglais. Pp. xsvi + 246. Toulouse and Paris, 1929. 

R. Huchon, Eistoire de la Longue Anglaise, Tome u. Pp. vii + 392. 
Paris, 1930. 
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the thirteenth century^ and the ionrteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The inclusion of the fifteenth century in a history of Middle Eng- 
lish can hardly nowadays be looked upon as sound practice ; if this 
century is to be touched upon^ it ought to be by way of appendix 
only. Otherwise, Mr. Huchon^s divisions are obviously well enough. 
His first part falls into two chapters, devoted respectively to 
^nglo-French and early Middle English. The latter is described 
in the course of an examination, one by one, of the literary monu- 
ments of the period. The same procedure is followed in the other 
parts of the book, which not unfairly might be described as a 
chronological linguistic survey of Middle English writings. The 
volume reads well, is neatly put together, and strikes me as dis- 
tinctly better than its predecessor — ^largely because it is more 
modest in its aims and claims. 

Very different is the latest instalment of Professor Luick’s 
monumental Orammatih}-'^ This instalment covers the history of 
English vowel-changes from A. D. 1400 to the present, and com- 
pletes the first chapter {Die Entmchlung der Sonmien) of the 
grammar's first EaupUeil {Die EntwicMung der haute). Sue- ' 
ceeding chapters will doubtless deal with the history of the con- 
sonants, and of the various kinds of sound-groups, thus completing 
the first volume of this huge work, the fruit of a lifetime of gram- 
matical research. On t&e phonological side, at least, Mr. Luick 
knows the history of the English language with an intimacy not 
approached by any other scholar, living or dead. Along with this 
mastery of the subject goes a genius for putting two and two 
together which leads to brilliant and seductive generalizations. In 
the present instalment of his grammar Mr. Luick has given us 
so beautiful and symmetrical a scheme that the reader must more 
than ever he* on his guard against its fascinations. For modern 
English sound-changes are abominably recorded and the uncer- 
tainties of the record make almost every inference more or less 
hasardous. Orthodox spelling having become traditional^ we are 
forced to rely on misspelhngs, vague and at best unscientific de- 
scriptions and comparisons, and rules set up by orthoepists who 
follow the written rather than the spoken word, and teach spelling 
rather than pronunciation. Mr. Luick^s history has tBus grown 

K. Luick, Hiatorisohe Grammatih der enghaohen Spraohe, Erster Baud, 
Lieferungen (Seite 549-796). Leipzig, 1929. 
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out of a mass of evidence the doubtful quality of which is rarely 
reflected in the rather dogmatic style of the great Orommatih. 
It must be added that the author^s phonetics are fundamentally 
the phonetics of Henry Sweet, whose terms and distinctions, out- 
moded and even discredited though they long have been, Mr. Luick 
clings to throughout. In spite of such defects, however, the Oram-’ 
matik remains a great achievement of the human mind, and the^ 
present instalment lives fully up to the standard set by its pre- 
decessors. I will add a few comments on points of detail. In 
§ 505 (p. 610) there is no mention of words like Mary, glory, 
ef. p. 732. The pronunciation given for mourn (614) is wrong, 
and the pronunciation of your has been influenced, not so much 
by its spelling as by its association with you. The explanation 
given for loor (615) can hardly be right; we have here a literary 
word, the pronunciation of which is dictated by its spelling. The 
proper name Moore is usually pronounced with o, not u, in Amer- 
ica. For a better explanation of shan't, can't (605, 645, 647), 
see Fhil. Quart., in, 215. Mr. Luick^s theory is shattered on 
ain't, which he fails to account for. The short vowel in stone and 
the like is not weit verbreitet (651) in America; it is practically 
confined to the New England states. The derivation from rath 
of the long a of rather (675) is highly improbable (not to say im- 
possible). The references to Buchanan “'and Sharp (676) are 
wrong; see p. 719 for the correct mterpre^gition of Buchanan, and 
for Sharp see Phil. Quart., in, 214 f. To words like bran (678) 
should be added sack (Fr sec). In America syrup (703) goes 
rather with stirrup than spirit. I use a long vowel in bastard, 
catastrophe, moss, boss, coffin (706). The author^s far-fetched 
explanation of the spelling Hawghmann (708) is a good example 
of systemzwang. The modern pronunciation of quoth no doubt 
derives from the spelling (cf. loth, both, etc.). That the vowel 
was long in ME seems unlikely. The length of the American 
vowel in grass, etc. (718) is not due to British influence. The 
same may be said of dance, etc. Buchanan 1766^^ xaust 

yield precedence to Lima 1762, as I pointed out above. I’he 
explanation of father, rather (720) is very feeble (not to say 
fantastic)." It is unsound to assume that America must not move 
with South England, as against North England and Scotland 
(720). For other examples of commun% between America and 
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South England, see §§ 569, 572. There is no zuspitzimg in my 
pronunciation of tale (741). The notion that leetle is a mixture 
of little and wee (748) strikes me as utterly fantastic. Hawker 
(757) IS probably from MLG haher (see Sense s. v.). The vowel 
ih boss (758) is still long, and dramma can still be heard (though 
not written) in America. The change peruke y perwich (759) 
^seems to be a metathesis: iuyui (wi). I am not familiar with 
the use of the velar n (760) in imitating French nasal vowels. 
Concord (776) as a place-name has [a] in the ultima; likewise 
record m American pronunciation at least. Along with the words 
in -ace should be cited crevice. ME syncope (780) before -ry is 
exemplified in Canterbury (Chaucer, Prol., 16, 22). 

Mrs. Aiken in her latest volume has sought to give us a text- 
book to put in the hands of beginners in the scientific study of 
our speech. ^^It is hoped,^^ she says, ^^that there may be found 
in this volume something of a fresh treatment of old facts, an 
approach which will enlist the interest of students as well as pro- 
vide material for their study,^^ Certainly Mrs. Aiken has given 
us an interesting and stimulating book. She has a keen and 
fertile mind, and writes with freshness of thought as well as 
method. Her book falls into four parts: (1) a general view of 
the English language, (2) words, (3) sounds and (4) inflections 
and syntax. Throughdut she is concerned to set up and make 
clear fundamental principles, and to bring out the main lines of 
change in our language. Especially interesting are the 15 char- 
acteristics of English worked out in the second chapter. Mrs. 
Aiken also shows a healthy sense of the value of good terms. For 
instance, she rejects the term loan-word because the words to which 
it is applied are not loans, but are ours for keeps. It is all the 
more unfortunate, then, to find her clinging to pre-scientific and 
misleading terms like guttural (25) and Anglo-Saxon (passim). 
Bad terms make trouble everywhere, but in a work intended for 
beginners they are particularly dangerous: the man of learning, 
when he encounters an ambiguous term, is usually able to figure 
out what the author means by it, but the novice is left in a per- 
petual state of bewilderment or misunderstanding. See my dis- 
cussions, Amer. Speech^ l, 371 ff., v, 105 f., Bev. of Engl. Stud., 7, 

J. R. Aiken, EngUah Present and Past, pp. xii -[- 287. Ronald Press, 
-New York, 1930. 
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173 ff. I have also a few criticisms to offer in matters of detail. 
Mrs. Aiken is not quite fair to the grammarians (3, 37), for some 
of them at least (men like Jespersen, for instance) would never 
dream of saying the things she pnts in their months. Reform 
from above (13) has been mnch tried in English; to it is due the 
huge Latin and French element in our vocabulary, for instance. 
The flaws in our tongue (14) go deep. Vocabulary (17) is fa^i 
from being the most useful test in determining the family relation- 
ship of languages. It was sentence rhythm, not word stress (41), 
that caused the loss of the final e (see Luick, § 473, Anm. 3). The 
introduction of gift words (45) reflects mental sluggishness, not 
mental activity. The distinction between learned and popular 
words is the most important distinction in our vocabulary (see 
Jespersen, Growth, §§128ff.). English was never German (94). 
The influence of the Norman Conquest is not properly evaluated ; 
see JEGPh., xxvi, 413 ff. English and French priests alike used 
Latin (100). The influence of euphemism and tabu on changes 
in vocabulary is not taken properly into account (119). The stop 
(145) IS confused with the shift that follows it; a stop is a per- 
fectly good continuant. Glottal catch (148) is an unhappy term 
for the smooth breathing. The esthetic objection to [ae] is fanciful 
(155). The OE symbol « was dropped in ME times (169) because 
it had become superfluous by virtue of" the MB sound-change 
[ae>a]. Ablaut is still a living factor ip. our speech: witness 
dvve, dove and thrive, throve (317). The term germ (350) is 
neat, but implies (wrongly) that hypotaxis came before parataxis. 
Low German (376) includes Franconian as well as Saxon dialects. 

Mrs. Aiken has also recently given us a volume in the field of 
phonetic theory.^® She shows here the same freshness of outlook, 
boldness in making combinations and generalizations, and interest 
in terminology, which we found in her other volume. Some of her 
terms are distinctly happy, as accord. A valuable discussion of 
the evils that flow from bad terms is that on pp. 19 ff. Her en- 
thusiasm often makes her too sure of the validity of her conclu- 
sions, but even when one cannot agree with her one finds her ideas 
stimulating and suggestive. My own phonetic theories, set forth 
in Part I^of my Phonology of Modem Icelandic, are far from 

J. E. Aiken, Why English Sounds Change^ pp. Yii 146, Eonald 
Press, New York, 1929. 
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conformity with Mrs. Aiken^s, but this is not the place to go into 
matters so difficult and so controversial. 

Another recent work on English phonetics is that of Miss Ward.^® 
On the blurb is printed the judgment of Professor Daniel Jones 
that it is ^^the best elementary book on English phonetics in 
existence." This praise is not so high as it sounds, since no really 
good book, elementary or advanced, is to be had in this field. But 
•it must be said that Miss Ward^s book is well done, and ought to 
be useful to those for whom it was written, viz., teachers expected 
to deal with indistinct or dialectal speech." The weakness of the 
book lies, not in its execution but in the system of cardinal 
vowels " which the author accepts as a working basis. This system 
has so little relation to the facts of vowel articulation as shown 
by X-ray photography that a manual of phonetics based upon it 
cannot be taken seriously as a scientific treatise. Mr. Wendell 
Johnson^s autobiographical volume®^ was written chiefly for the 
benefit of a particular group of speech defectives, the stutterers. 
The book does not lack interest as a story. Phoneticians will find 
the last chapter, on the mechanics of stuttering, the most valuable. 

Sir Eichard Paget has just published in a handsome volume 
the results of a decade of experimental work and study in the 
phonetic field.^^ His experiments were chiefly directed toward 
making artificial resonators which could be played " or sounded 
so as to produce the effects familiar to us in human speech. He 
thereby came to certaifi conclusions as to the nature of speech- 
sounds. This part of his book belongs primarily to physics, of 
course. It is preceded by a historical sketch of previous work in 
the field, and by some account of the organs of speech, phonetic 
notation and the like. The author, after telling of his experiments, 
goes into larger questions (such as the origin and development of 
speech, vowel and consonant symbolism, and the development of 
a multiplicity of languages), and also into practical problems 
like voice production, improvement of languages, artificial lan- 
guages and spelling reform. The author believes that speech origi- 

I. 0. Ward, The Phomtioe of English- Pp. xi -j- 170. Appleton, "New 
York, 1929. 

W. Johnson, Because I Stutter. Pp. xv + 127. Appleton, "New York, 
1930. 

** Sir Eichard Paget, Bart., Sumcm Speech, pp. xiv + 300* Harconrt, 
Brace, New York, 1930. 
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nated as gesticulation by the tongue. Lingual gestures which are 
still with us, like thrusting out the tongue in sign of contempt, 
would thus be presumably the kind of thing out of which human 
speech grew. These speculations make interesting reading, and 
stimulate the imagination, but cannot solve the problem, which* is 
too hard for the human animal in his present stage. On the other 
hand, the author^s experiments with resonators have given impor- 
tant results. I quote a conclusion of especially great consequence 
(p. 60): "By this time the principle of vowel formation was 
becommg clear: there must be in effect two resonating cavities, 
each producing a separate resonance; provided these resonances 
are correct, neither the exact shape, cross section or length of the 
cavities are material.^^ This conclusion is confirmed by X-ray 
photography, which shows that a given sound can be and is pro- 
duced with the tongue in positions not provided for in phonetic 
treatises like that of Miss Ward. The author is greatly puzzled 
(p. 108) at the outcome of his experiments with consonantal 
resonance- But the great variation in the resonances of a given 
consonant indicates merely that the consonant varies with its 
environment. The attribution of resonances to the voiceless stops 
is of course an absurdity, since these " sounds cannot be heard 
at all; one hears only the shifts which precede and follow them. 
On matters of detail I will limit myself •to a couple of comments. 
Among the pioneers the author mentions Kempelen (13) but not 
Mical. Liquids and nasals are not " commonly classified as semi- 
vowels” (99), and the term "plosive” is thoroughly bad. The 
author shows (383) a curious prejudice against voiceless articula- 
tions, and in his pessimistic forecast of the future of English (193) 
he reveals himseK as a convinced primitivisti 
If Sir Kichard Pagefs book deals largely with physics, that of 
Mr. Negus deals chiefly with anatomy.'®® The author traces the 
evolution of the larynx " throughout the animal kingdom.” He is 
not so much concerned with the anatomical details in themselves 
as in the functions which they serve. He has carried through a 
magnificent piece of research, and his book becomes the authorita- 
tive treatise on its subject. Although Mr. Negus is emphatic in 
disclaiming any particular interest m the human larynx, or in the 

V. E. Negus, The Meehmism of the Lwrynx, pp. -mr 4 . 628. Mosby, 
St. Louis, 1929, 
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larynx as an organ of phonation, yet he gives ns by far the best 
study of these matters that has yet been made. Indeed, the pub- 
lication of his book must be heralded as a major event in the field 
of phonetics. His volume is crammed with new and important 
thmgs, and the student of language who neglects it is making a 
grave mistake. I would call special attention to one item. The 
excellent vowels produced by a certain almost tongueless individual 
•lead Mr. Negus to the conclusion that in the differentiation of 
vowels ^^it must be by action of the constrictors of the pharynx 
that most effect is produced, aided to a lesser degree by the tongue " 
(418). 

The history of linguistic studies and linguistic philosophy has 
long engaged the attention of Professor S. A. Leonard and Pro- 
fessor Otto Funke. Mr. Leonard now gives us a valuable survey 
of eighteenth-century views on good English.'®^ After pointing 
out that the century took great interest in linguistic theory, he 
examines the various theories then current, sketches the linguistic 
controversies of the period, and records with some approach to 
fulness the practical application of theory to specific locutions in 
the grammars of the day. A handy part of the book is the topical 
glossary of dicta,^^ which covers more than 50 pages. There is 
also a useful list of eighteenth century publications germane to 
the subject, arranged chronologically. Mr. Leonard shows that the 
linguistic thought of the century was dominated by a purism based 
on dogma rather than*by a discipline based on the facts of usage. 
He also tells the story of an extraordinary and persistent effort, on 
the part of the puristic grammarians, to make the language over 
in terms of the body of linguistic dogma then orthodox, and brings 
out neatly the bad effects of this effort on English style. It is to 
be hoped that the author will give us a sequel to his fascinating 
book, in the form of a history of nineteenth-century purism. Mr. 
Funke in his latest volume goes back to seventeenth-century Eng- 
land.*^® His book falls into two parts. The first part begins with 
a clear summary of Bacon^s linguistic ideas and their influence on 

**S. A. Leonard, The Dootrvne of Oorreotnesa in Wngliah Uaage^ 1700- 
1800 Pp. 361. Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, 
Ko. 25. Madison, 1929. # 

*®Otto 'l^TmkefZumWeltsprachenprohlem in Snglandiml7.Jahrhnndert, 
pp. V + 163. Anglistisehe Porschungen, Heft 69, Carl Winter, Heidelberg, 
1029. 
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English linguistic philosophy of the period. There follows a sketch 
of the lives of Dalgarno and Wilkins, some account of their schemes 
for a universal language, and an enquiry into the immediate sources 
of their linguistic ideas. Wilkins is justly reproached for failing 
to mention the work of Dalgarno, to which he owed something 
of his inspiration at least. Finally, Mr. Punke examines in detail 
the phonetic systems of Dalgarno and Wilkins; he reserves for 
another volume a similarly detailed account of the other aspectsr 
of their linguistic philosophy. The second part consists of three 
groups of texts, taken from the Ars Signorvm and the Discourse 
of Dalgarno, the Essay towards a Beal Character and a Philosophi- 
cal Language of Wilkins, and the Logopandekteision of Urquhart. 
The whole makes a worthy and welcome contribution to our knowl- 
edge of seventeenth-century linguistic thought. 

It is a far cry from the philosophical artificial languages of the 
seventeenth century to the utilitarian interlanguages of the twen- 
tieth, but the two types of constructed languages none the less 
have much in common. In 1928 Professor Jespersen published the 
grammar of Novial, the new language which he had worked out to 
serve as a medium of international communication. He now gives 
us a dictionary of the same tongue.**® All interlinguists will find 
the new interlanguage worthy of close study, and those who so 
far have paid little attention to the interlingual movement would 
do well to look into this latest and best product of a significant and 
intellectually stimulating type of Imguisticr thought. The leading 
part which nowadays the Anglo-Saxon nations play in the world^s 
affairs has, however, convinced many (and these not all Anglo- 
Saxons) that English, could it only be somewhat simplified, would, 
by its universal adoption as an auxiliary tongue, meet the pressing 
modem need for an international medium of communication. Among 
the advocates of what we may call an inter-English, Professor Zach- 
risson is perhaps the most prominent and the most active. He has 
recently printed two tracts on the subject, of which the second is a 
revised edition of the first.*’^ Mr. Zachrisson makes English easier 
by simplifying its spelling and its grammar. He keeps the tradi- 

*«Otto Jespersen, Novial Lemhe, pp. 261. Allen and Unwin, London, 
1930. ^ 

E. Zachrisson, BngUsh in Ba$y Spelling, pp. 12, Uppsala, 1929; 
Wcrld BngUsh in Basy Spelling, pp. 36, Uppsala, 1930. 
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tional main lines, and accomplishes the simplification by getting rid 
of anomalies and irregularities. The result is an English much 
easier for the foreigner and without appreciable difficulties for 
the native speaker. The experiment was well worth making; 
whether it will take with the public remams to be seen. 

I will conclude this survey by mentioning three recent FesU 
jschnfterij got out in honor of Professors Klaeber, Collitz and Jes- 
persen respectively.^® Of these, the last two are almost wholly 
linguistic, while the first includes many linguistic papers. 

Kbmp Malone 

Johns ffopkms University 


THE ETYMOLOGY OP THE PHRASE BY ROTE 

According to the Hew English Dictionary, the phrase by rote, 
meaning ^^to perform in a mechanical manner is of obscure 
origin, there bemg "no evidence to confirm the suggestions that 
it is from the Latin rota ( wheel I wish here to present evidence 

which seems to me to establish a definite connection between the 
phrase and the Latin word. 

Even in Present English this phrase is generally used with the 
verbs " to say " to play and " to sing.^’ That this usage was 
general in Middle English is too obvious to require a list of quota- 
tions. Hence, in order to trace the phrase to its source, it seems 
logical to go to the early treatises on music, of whichj there are? 
several dating back to the tenth century. It is in one of the Latin 
treatises that the clue is to be found. 

Before 942 one Odo of Cluny wrote a Latin dissertation called 
Quomodo Organistrum Gonstruatur, in which, as the title points 
out, he gave definite instructions for the building of an Organis- 
trum, a mediaeval musical instrument which retained its popu- 
larity for several centuries. In the course of time its name was 
altered, but the principle by which it was operated is found even 
today in the lowly Hurdy-Gurdy. I shall attempt, by a series of 

m 

Studies m Enghsh Philology in Honor of Frederioh Klaeher, pp. x + 
486, Minneapolis, 1929; Studies m Honor of Hermann ColUtss, pp, xii -j- 
331, Baltimore, 1930; A QrammaticaZ Miscellwny Offered to Otto Jespersen, 
pp. 464, Copenhagen, 1930. 
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comparisons to modern instruments, to describe the ancient 
Organistrnm. 

Imagine a modem bass viol, some five feet long, lying on its 
back on a table. Substitute for the bridge of the modern instru- 
ment a solid wheel some six inches in diameter, and to that wheel 
attach a crank, extending through the foot of the instrument. 
The older Organistrum had only three strings, one on each side- 
of the wheel, and one across the top. The wheel was treated with 
resin, in order to increase the friction on the strings. Thus when 
the operator turned the wheel, the strings were scraped, and sound 
was forthcoming. 

But this was only a half of the complicated mechanism. Instead 
of the fingerboard of the modem viol, imagine a keyboard, vaguely 
like that of the modern piano, although very much shorter. Along 
the side of the strings, levers were arranged at regular intervals, 
and connected with this keyboard. When the musician pushed a 
key, the strings were borne down upon by a wooden bar; thus 
the vibrating length of the string, and accordingly the pitch, was 
changed. By pressing down upon the keys one after another, the 
operator was able to play a scale; just as a similar pressing down 
upon the white keys of a piano will produce a scale. This huge 
instrument required two operators, one to turn the wheel {roia 
or Totulvm)j and one to operate the keys {plectra/). In the 
fourteenth century this same instmment, pgreatly reduced in size 
and played by only one musician, appears under the name of 

Symphony 

This long description shows clearly, I believe, the origin of the 
phrase by rote The player whose business it was to turn the 
roia needed only sufficient musical ability to stop cranking when* 
the tune was finished. He was quite as necessary as the boy who 
pumped the bellows of the pipe organ, and he required about the 
same degree of intelligence. In the earlier appearances of the 
instrument, the laymen no doubt considered the rotator to be a 
musician of equal ability with the operator of the plectra^ but as 
the principle involved became generally familiar, we can even 
imagine jokes springing up at the expense of the poor grind who 
turned the rota: jokes analogous to our own ^Wictrola lesson 
variety. In any case, the rotator was only a part of the machine ; 
his work was certainly performed in a mechanical manner 

Moreover, that class of instruments which used the roia prin- 
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ciple (and the Organistnim and Symphony were built in many 
sizes and shapes) must have seemed to the laity to be extremely 
simple of operation when compared to the fithele and relec^ pre- 
cursors of the modern violin. While these latter instruments re- 
quired, to some degree, the same precision of fingering as do their 
modern counterparts, the instruments which were played by a rota 
must have seemed entirely mechanical — ^merely a matter of press- 
ing keys and turning a wheel. 

It seems reasonable to suggest, then, that the phrase " by rote '' 
came in time to be figuratively applied to any operation which was 
highly mechamcal in nature, or which entailed mere memory 
divorced from reasoning power or skill. Although I have been 
unable to discover any other prepositional phrase brought over 
from the musical vocabulary into the vernacular, the two verbs 

to harp ”, meaning " to dwell upon at length ”, and to fiddle ”, 
meaning "to make aimless or idle motions with the fingers”, 
prove conclusively that such a transfer of meaning is possible. 

It is with complete humility that I submit this suggested ety- 
mology. I realize that the evidence is not conclusive, but it seems 
to me that this is the most logical connection yet found between 
the Latin rota and the phrase by rote 

Franz Montgomhet 

Stafford JJniveratty 


CHAUCEE’S ‘BEEITAED THE MOHK’ 

At the beguming of the Legend of Good Women Chaucer ’wrould 
have us believe that a thing may be true, God wot, though every- 
one cannot see it with his eyes;* 

Bernard the monk ne saugh nat al, parde. 

Several MSS., probably following the poet’s own copy, add the 
gloss, ‘Bemardus Monaehus non vidit omnia’, an adage of small 
currency. As to the person meant, Skeat, followed by Dr. John 
Koch,^ assumes St. Bernard of Glairvaux. This is natural as a 
first guess, and may be correct. But it is only to a modem that 
he is the inevitable Monk Bernard. There is no evidence in the 
non sequitur of Skeaf s German lexicographer of 1671’, to the effect 

* Chauoer’e hleinere Dichtwtgen, Heidelberg, 1928. 
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that, since Bernard is reported as saying that he had learned 
amongst the oaks and beeches,^ hence the proverb, ^ Neqne enim 
Bernardus vidit omnia ^ Whether the adage is a slurring tribute 
to learning or to perception, ^ Bernard the monk ^ seems a too off- 
hand designation for the great abbot and saint, nor was the 
preacher and mystic remarkable for his power of observation, 
rather the contrary; or even celebrated for his learning. The^ 
vidit suggests a monk who devoted himself to seeing things. 

Such a ‘ Bernardus monachus ^ was the plucky Frenchman who 
not far from 870 made a journey to the Holy Land with two other 
monks, ^volentes videre loca sanctorum^, and is known through 
his brief Itinerarium/ on the regions and churches which he saw. 
His vogue in the twelfth century and later was especially due to 
his account (the earliest known) of the Holy Fire on Easter Even 
in the Church of the Sepulchre at Jerusalem. This miracle 
excited vivid interest among those who had been in Palestine dur- 
ing the first crusade and after,'^ and, writers at home, it seems, 
dug out this old account of it. William of Malmesbury had read 
of it here, — Legi ego in scripto Bernardi monachi Three later 
writers quote the monk (using William^s wording) : the early 
thirteenth-century Helinandus, — ^^Legitur in libro Bernardi mona- 
chi etc.;® somewhat later Vincent of Beauvais. — ^^Legitur in 
libro bernhardi monachi^; ^ and Albricus 'Trium Fontium^, who 
cites ^ quidam Bernardus monachus Later this man disappears 
from sight, till Mabillon unearthed him again about 1672, More 
ways than one can be fancied in which the adage might have origi- 
nated from his book, 

« See Acta 88., xxxvm, 106, and 226. The lexicographer gets it wrong: 
‘ITullos hahuit praeceptores praeter quercus et fagos. Hinc proverb, 
Neque,* etc. (J. J. Hofmann, Lemoon umversale, Leyden, 1698, p. 520.) 

»T. Tobler. Desoriptiones Terrae Bmctae (Leipzig, 1874), 86-99, 393 ff. 
Migne, Pair. Lat., cxxi, 669-74. MSS. are fairly numerous. He is some- 
times called Bernardus Sapiens. Much the best list of references is in 
OhevaliePs RSpertoire, Bio-UhUoffrapMe, i, 666, and A. Molinier, Sources, 
n, 271-2. There are certain difiaeulties in the account by T. D. Hardy, 
Descriptive Catalogue, i, 620 (Rolls Ser,, 1862). 

* See Igvm saoer, etc., in the indices of vols. nr, iv, v, of the Peoueil 
des Mstoriens des croisades, Hist. oedd. (Paris, 1844 — ) . 

^Cesta regum, iv, 367 (Rolls Ser., n, 423). 

^Ohromcon^ bk. XLvn, yr. 1099 (P. L., ooxn, 996). 

'^Speo. hist., XXVI, 103, ^Chronica, in Mon. Cerm. hist., 770, 
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Many monks named Bernard are known and many more for- 
gotten. The adventurous pilgrim^ if originally meant, may have 
been no more in Ohaucer^s mind than in that of the seventeenth- 
century German; Chaucer may have thought of no individual, or 
even of him of Clairvaux. But there is no ground, without earlier 
cases of the adage, for a positive assertion as to its origin. 

JoEDsr S. P. Ta-tlook 

Umversvty of OaUforma 


THE BOY CALLED AMBEOSIUS 

In the earliest appearance we have of the Merlin legend, in 
Nenniuses Eistoria Britonum, no mention is made of Merlin him- 
self; there is merely related an episode that forms one of the 
integral parts of that legend. This incident is the building of 
Vortigern^s tower, which, said his wise men, would not stand until 
sprinkled with the blood of a child that had never had a father. 
One such fatherless boy was found in Gleguissing, but he saved 
himself by disclosing that the difiSculty in building was caused 
by a subterranean pool and dragons whose combat symbolized the 
wars of the Britons and Saxons. Vortigern, marvelling, questioned 
the youth as to his name and family, and he replied, as the Latin 
goes, Amlrodus voco^, id estj Embreis Ouletic ipse videbatur/* 
Then he added, My father was a consul of the Eoman race/^ ^ 

This contradiction is puzzling. Prom the identity of names and 
the mention of Eoman descent it has been asserted — ^perhaps with 
justice — ^that here is a confusion with Aurelius Ambrosius. An 
ingenious interpretation has been offered by Professor Maynadier.^ 

And just as wonders were connected at this time with. Arthur, so [he 
assumes] they were with Ambrosius. Thus he was able to appear before 
Vortigern in a form not his own, apparently a boy without a father . . . 
But when it suited his pleasure, "Embieis Guletic ipse videbatur.” Ha’e 
we not here that well-known attribute of change of shape, which is seen 
in Geoffrey’s Merlin and still more in the Merlin of the later romances? 

This is amazingly clever, but seems to be stretching^the sense 

^ Giles, Siat Old Snglish Ohronkiles, 1882, p. 401 ff. 

““Merlin and Ambrosius,” in Kittrehdge Armimrsarg Papers, 1913, p. 
123 ff. 
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more than it will bear. Neither Geoffrey nor apparently anyone* 
else has ever before so understood the passage. It seems improb- 
able that with the rest of the story given in such detail, this, the 
climax and point of it all, would be compressed virtually to the 
point of extinction; the story is not clumsily told elsewhere. And 
why should Nennius, who everywhere else calls the king Ambrosius, 
substitute the Welsh term® at this essential point? Why should*' 
the elaborate details of setting, family, and friends be given if 
they were merely assumed for the occasion? In the later romances 
Merlin alters form and clothing, and once his disguise is amplified 
by a drove of cattle;^ but no other author has attempted any 
scenic effect so complicated as this theory would imply. And why, 
if the popular development of Aurelius had reached such a romantic 
height so early, should he so soon sink into insignificance? The 
centripetal force commonly observable in tradition would make it 
more likely that Aurelius should absorb and supplant the figure 
of Merlin than that Merlin should supplant him. 

On the whole, pretty as Maynadier^s theory is, it seems less 
simple than the one here presented by the present writer: that 
the parenthetical “ id est. Embreis Ouletic ipse videbatur " is mere- 
ly a gloss which has slipped into the text, a gloss by some mystified 
scribe to the effect that ^^this was apparently Embreis Guletic 
himself,^^ 

Leah 

Atahamn College^ Montevallo 


A NOTE ON THOMAS CHESTEE 

In U. 431-433 of Thomas Chestre’s Middle English translation 
of Lmval,^ -which correspond to 11. 309-316 of the version of Marie 
de France,* his original, there is a somewhat pnszhng departure 

“Ambrosius is the Latin equivalent for the British KTuhrai, GiOetio 
(iPledug) means leader, dues lelUmm. Maynadier translates it high king. 

“Lovelieh .Merhm, BETS., Ex. Ser., nos. 93 and 112, 1. 3250: Prose 
Merhn, BBT8., no. 10, p. 44. 

“ Chestre, Thomas, LaunfaX. Eitson, Anoimt Enghsh Bommees. London. 
1802, Vol. I, p. 170. 

•Hoepffner, B., Mane de France. Le» Laos. Bib. Bom., Strasbourg, 
Heitz, 1921, or Wamke, £., Die Lais dsr Marie de Branoe, Halle, 1925. 
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from the model. In the Lanval of Mane de Prance; when the 
fairy lady endows the hero with an inexhaustible source of wealth,® 
he distributes presents to various groups of people as follows: 

Lanval donnoit les riches dons, 

Lanval aqmtoit les prisons. 210 

Lanval vestoit les jngleors, 

Lanval fesoit les granz honnors, 

Lanval despendoit largement; 

Lanval donnoit or et argent. 

N’i ot estiange ne priv§ 215 

A cui Lanval n’eust donn4. 


Hoepffner ^ has already pointed out that 11. 213-214 are to be found 
only in the MS. known as S, a MS. which has a tendency to 
expand descriptions. 

Chestre rendered the passage as follows : 

Launfal helde ryche festes, 

Fyfty fedde povere gestes. 

That in myschef wer; 

Pyfty boughte stronge stedes, 

Fyfty yaf ryche wedes, 425 

To knyghtes and squyere, 

Fyfty rewardede relygyons. 

Fyfty delyverede piysoims, 

And made ham quyt and schere; 

Fyfty clpdede gestours, 430 

To many men he dede honours, 

In countrys fer and nere. 

He probably had before him a MS. in the family of the MS. S, 
for his list corresponds to the list found in the MS. S more nearly 
than it does to the shorter list contained in the other three MSS. 
But how can we explain the radical change? The translator was 
apparep-tly using a MS. which contained the abbreviation L, for 
Lanval in 11. 210-214 and he mistook this £. for .L. meaning fifty.® 


University of Wisoonsm 


JULIAPT HAItRIS 


* 11, 135 ss. 

* NeopMlologus, xn, p. 6. 

^ The abbreviation is used in none of the four known MSS. 
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NOTES DE JOHN ADAMS SUE VOLTAIEE ET EOUS8EAU 

Panni les 3019 volumes qui, apr^s avoir 4t4 14gu4s par John 
Adams 4, la Biblioth4que de Quincy, one 4t4 d4pos4s dans la “ Boston 
Public Library,” un nombre assez considerable porte des annota- 
tions quelquefois assez longues de la main de John Adams lui- 
mlme, Quelques-unes de ces notes ont d6j4. 4t4 publi4eB par 
Zoltdn Haraszti le savant 4diteur de More Boohs.^ Les notes de 
John Adams sur Condorcet, Davila et Priestley, paraltront pro- 
chainement dans la mSme collection. Un hasard heureuz m’a 
permis de retrouver dans cette " Biblioth4que ” trois volumes dont 
les notes de la main de John Adams pr4sentent un int4rlt r6el. 
Je tiens ici 4. exprimer tous mes remerciements 4, M. Charles P. D. 
Belden, directeur de la Boston Public Library et ^ M. Haraszti, 
qui m’ont fort aimablement permis d’en prendre copie. Je me 
propose de donner bientOt une 4tude d4taill4e sur I’attitude de 
John Adams k l’4gard des philosophes frangais, et de publier les 
annotations de John Adams sur plusieurs autres auteurs. On ue 
trouvera done ici que lea documents eux-mSmes. 

Le premier ouvrage 4tudi4 porte pour titre: La Philosophie de 
VEistoire par feu M. VAIM Bazin. A Gen4ve aux d^pens de 
Pauteur. MDCCLXV. D6di4 k "Tr4s-Haute et Tr4s-Augu8te 
Prineesse Catherine Seconde Imp4ratriee de Toutes les Eussies 
Protectrice des Arts et des Sciences.” C’cst la premi4re 4dition 
de Popuscule qui devait devenir en 1769 le Discows prSUminaire 
de VEssed sur les Mceurs. Dans le mSme volume qui forme un 
reeueE factiee se trouve reli4e la premiere 4dition du TraiU de la 
Tolerance^ s. 1. (Gen4ve) MDCCLXIIL Une note manuscrite qui 
se trouve k la page 89 de ce second ouvrage indique que e’est en 
1801 qu’Adams, apr4s une campagne 41ectorale dont la violence n’a 
jamais 4t4 egaI4e, chercha un refuge, une consolation et une justi- 
fleation dans sa "librarie”; et que tout meurtn encore de ses 
exp4rienees r4centes, E annota le trait4 de Voltaire. H est permis 
de croire que e’est approximativement k la m4me date qu’E annota 

^The BuUetm of the Boston Pubhc IMrary-, voir en particuUer “John 
Adams' comiftents on Rousseau’s Inequality among Mankind.” More Books 
March, 1928; “John Adams’ Opinion of Madame de Stael’s InfluMice of 
the Passions upon Happiness,” et “The Golden Verses of Pvthamiraa " 
More Books, April, 1926. ^ ' 
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la Nouvelle Hiloise dont il possedait E4dition illustrSe en 4 Yolnnies, 
publiee k Neufch&tel en 1764. Les annotations sont braves, mais 
piqnantes; les passages soulignes, et de nombrenses corrections 
typographiqnes qui n^ont pas &U relev4es montrent avec quelle 
attention le Sage de Quincy a lu le philosophe de Geneve et d'une 
f agon assez inattendue a tir4 un profit moral des lettres de deux 
damans habitants d^une petite Yille au pieds des Aipes.^^ 

VOLTAIRE LA PSIL080PSIE DE UHI8T0IRE 
Chapitre 80. Des Babiloniens devenus Persans. 

Simples rappels en marge : Zerdust — Persians and Caldeans — Zend 
— Sadder — Baptism — Persepolis — Herodote — Dion Cassius — Sea^^ 
tus Empiricus — Strabo — Catulle. 

Chapitre xv, 103. De PArabie. 

Ce vaste pays de PYemen est si beau, ses ports sont si beureusement situSs 
sur rOc6an Indien, qu'on pretend qu* Alexandre voulut conqudrir PYemen 
pour en iaire le siege de son empire. 

En marge : Did Bonaparte take from this the hint of his Expe^ 
dition into Egypt f 

Chapitre liii, 377. Des Legislateurs qui ont parl6 au nom des 
Dieux. 

II y a deux sortes de loix, les unes naturelles, communes a tous, et utiles 
a tous. "Tu ne tueras ni ne voleras ton prochain; tu auras un soin 
respecteux de ceux qui t'oftt donn€ le jour.*’ 

En marge : These Commandments of Toltaire are not acknowl- 
edged by more modem Philosophers^ Godwin and others/* 

Tel fut le S€nat Romain qui donna des loix k PEurope, a la petite Aeie 
et a PAfrique, sans les trompei ; et tel de nos jours a 6t4 Pierre le Grand. 

En marge: “This fellow's flattery of Catherine is intollerable. 
This was tromper pour son profit. It was a breach of one of his 
commandments^ it was tromper pour nuire, mentir pour nuire. 
Ask the of Prussia what this Pierre le grand was/* 

TBAITE DE LA TOLERANCE 

Chapitre iv, 36. 

Le Gouvernement s’est fortifiS partout, tandis que les moeu|;s se sont 
adoucies. La police g4n4rale soutenue d’arm^es nombreuses toujours 
existantes, ne peimet pas d’ailleurs de craindre le retour de ces temps 
anarchiques, oti des Paysans Calvinistes combattoient des Paysans Gatho- 
liquesj enr4giment^ a la Mte entre les semailles et les moissons. 
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En marge : Yoltaire would have teen guiloUned for Aristocracy 
in the last ten years of the 18th century/" 

Chapitre iv^ 29. 

La PhilosopMe, la seule Philosophie, cette soeur de la Beligion, a d^sarme 
des mains que la superstition avoit si longtemps ensangUnt^es; et Pesprit 
humain, au r4veil de son ivresse, s’eat €tonne des exo&s otL Pavoit emporte 
le fanatisme. ^ 

En marge: Is it possible to read this with patience in 1801 ^ "" 
Chapitre viii, 62. Note e. 

Tacite dit ; Quos per flagitios invisos vulgus Christianos appellabat.” 

En marge: " There are several profound Observations in this note/" 

Mais Ndron n’avoit ni excuse, ni prfitexte, ni int^rdt Ces rumeuis 
insens^es peuvent dtre en tout pays le partage du peuple; nous(l) en avons 
entendu de nos jours d’aussi folles et d’aussi injustes/’ 

(1) Nous sonlignA En marge: Et nous aussi/" 

Tacite, qui connaissait si bien le naturel des Princes, devait connoitre aussi 
eelui du Peuple, toujours vain, toujours outr4 dans ses opinions violentes 
et passag&res, incapable de rien voir, et capable de tout dire, de tout 
croire, et de tout oublier. 

En marge : F. was no democrat/" 

. • . Octave, Tibfere, et leurs successeurs avaient ^t4 odieux parce qu’ils 
r4gnaient sur im peuple qui devait 4tre libre, les Histonens se plaisaient 
k les diffamer, et on croyait ses Histoires sur leur parole, parce qu'alors 
on manquait de m4inoires, de journaux du tem^s, de documents. 

En marge: ^^This should be Tcept in mind in reading those 
historians/" 

Chapitre ix, 66. 

II y eut dans la suite des Martyis Chretiens, il est bien difficile de savoir 
pour quelles raisons ces Martyrs furent condamn6s; mais j’ose croire 
qu^aucun ne le fut sous les premiers 04sars (1) pour sa seule religion; on 
les tol4rait toutes. 

(1) Cesa/rs soxilign6. En marge: Were not Alcibiades and Cesar 
prosecuted for profanation of Saint Mysteries?"" 

Idem. 

Consld4rons le martyre de St. Polyeucte, Le condaxana-l-on pour sa reli- 
gion seule ?n. . . Le Chretien qui d4cliira publiquement TEdit de PBmpereur 
Diocl4tien, et qui attira sur ses £r4res la grande pers4cution, dans les 
deux demiferes ann4es du r4gne de ce Prince, n’avait pas un zfele selon 
la science. 
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En marge : The Executions of the Quakers in Americaj was no 
Persecution according to this reasoning of Voltaire*" 

Chapitre xii, 102, note. 

II paralt que dans ce traits Tacite songe plus k faire la satyre des Romains, 
que l*41oge des Germains qu’il ne connaissait pas. 

Passage souligne. En marge: ^^The praise of the Germans iy 
^Tacitus is like P. of the Chinese hy Voltaire/* 

Idem, 

Disons ici en passant que Tacite ( 1 ) aimait encore mieux la satyre que la 
v4rit6. II veut rendre tout odieux jusqu’aux actions indiif^rentes; et sa 
malignity nous plait presque autant que son style, parce que nous aimons 
la m^disance et Tesprit. 

(1) Tacite soulignA En marge: "Wf. shall we say to thief** 
Idem. 

On ne trouve dans toute PHistoire de ce Peuple aucun trait de g6n4rosit4, 
de niagnanimit4, de bienfaisance. 

En marge: "WA say you of Joseph?** 

Chapitre xiii, 121, note. 

Tout le syst^me de la fatalite est contenu dans ce vers d’Anneus S4n4que: 
Ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt. 

En marge : lead y^ willing dragg the "backward on.** 

ROUSSEAU: LA IfOUVELLB E^LOISE 

Yol. I, 189. Lettre xxiv. 

Je distingue dans ce que I’on appelle honneur, celui qid se tire de Topinion 
publique, et celui qui derive de I’estime de soi-in§me. 

En marge : honneur.** 

Vol. II, 14. Lettre n. 

Que le rang se r4gle par le ni4rite, et Punion des coeurs par leur choix; 
voilii le v4ritable ordre social: (1) ceux qui le rfeglent par la naissance ou 
par les ricbesses (2) sont les vrais perturbateurs de cet ordi‘e; et ce sent 
ceux-14. qu'il faut d4crier ou punir.(3) 

(1) Sing-Song. 

(2) ou par Beanie de visage ou figure. 

(3) Peoples, Nations not Individuals are guilty of this^ — Riches 
and fame a/re Ohimesras too. 
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Yol. II, 317. Lettre xxi. 

Les livres n^ont de prix, lea auteurs n’ont d'estime qu’autant qu’il plait 
aux femmes de leur en accorder. 

Soulign6 a Fencre. 

Yol. II, 377. Lettre XLvi. 

. . . ; je serais It lui si Pordie humain n*etlt trouble les rapports de la 
nature, et s’ll 6toit permis k quelqu'un d’etre heureux, nous aurions dil^ 
Vitre ensemble. 

Ell marge : " It is not a human order it is inevitable • to me an 
order of Nature!"" 

Yol. Ill, 5. Lettre i. 

Cette objection si peu solide, ils la retournent de mille mani^res. Ils 
regardent Tbomme vivant sur la terie comme un soldat mis en faction. . . . 

Tout le paragraphe soulign6. En marge an crayon: Excellent 
sophistry if the word " excellent "" may be vised"" 

Idem., p. 11. 

On supports longtemps une vie p^nible et douloureuse, avant de se r^soudre 
k la question , mais quand une fois l^ennui de vivre Temporte sur Pborreur 
de mourir, alors la vie est 6videmment un grand mal, et Ton ne peut s’en 
d^livrer trop tdt. 

Paragraphs soulignd. En marge: rather better."" 

Idem., p. 13. 

Qu’Anie Eponine, Lucr^ce soient dans le nombre, elles ^toient femmes 
Mais Brutus . . . 

Paragraphs soulign6. Bn marge: ^^the best."" 

Yol. Ill, 304. Lettre xvi. 

C'est une grande erreur dans T^conomie domestique, ainsi que dans ia 
civile, de vouloir combattre un vice par un autre, ou former entre eux 
une sorte d’^quilibre, comme si ce qui sappe les fondemens de I’ordre, 
pouvoit jamais servir k P4tablir. 

Passage soulignd. Bn marge ; This requires Explication, Limi- 
tation, Restriction."" 

VoL III, 3'78. Lettre xviii. 

... on ne^voit rien quand on se contents de regarder; qu’il faut agir 
soi-m4me pour voir agir les bommes, et 3 e me fis acteur pour tee spectateur. 

Passage soulignA 
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Vol. Tii^ 3S6, Lettre xxv. 

Celui qui sent sa foiblesse appelle & son secours le manege et la brigue^ 
que I’autre plus s^r de lui d^daigne. 

Passage souligne. 

Vol. 475. Lettre xxvi. 

... car la vanite de rhomme est la source de ses plus grandes peines. 
Passage souligne. 

Q-ilbert Chik-aed 

Johns Eophins Unwersitp 


A PASSAGE IN CALDEEON^S MlOIOO PB0DIGI080 

A little more than half way through the first act of this play 
begins a relacion (ed. Keil, iii^ 403B; ed. Hartzenbnsch, ii^ 174B; 
ed. Morel-Patio, vv. 763 ff.) in which Lisandro, in a conversation 
with Justina, sketches the story of the first part of his life. I 
am a native,” says Lisandro, in substance, after a brief digression, 
^^of the city of seven hills; 

De aquella que es silla oy 
Del romano ymperio, alvergue 
Del ciistiano: d serlo pues 
Homa sola lo merece.” 

Such is the reading of these four lines (w. 13-16 of the relacion) 
in the Morel-Patio edition. So far as may be judged from Morel- 
Patio^s footnotes, it is also the reading of the princeps {Parte XX 
of the so-called ^^Bscogidas” collection), but wdth ^^solo” for 
" sola ” in the last line, and presumably with certain orthographical 
differences. The reading of the princeps has been adopted, with 
modernized orthography, by Keil, Krenkel, Wurzbach, and perhaps 
others. 

Vera Tassis and Hartzenbusch, however, were aware that there 
was something wrong with the text of this passage. The former, 
in republishing the play from the princeps, changed & serlo ” in 
the third line to " asylo,” and instead of " Eoma solo ” in the last 
line printed solo Eoma.” Hartzenbusch attempted to emend Vera 
Tassis^ text by substituting " digno ” for asylo.” 

Either with or without these various changes, the passage remains 
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obscure, if not unintelligible. In the first place, the prominence 
of hoy at the end of the first line, particularly in view of the 
antithetical relation of ^^romano imperio^^ in the second line to 
cristiano [imperio]^^ in the third line (for it is hardly possible to 
take ^^cristiano ” as a generic noun, as Keil, Krenkel and perhaps 
others seem to do), plainly points to a contrast to be drawn between 
the Eome of the time of the action of the play and what Calderdn 
knew she was to be later, namely the head of the Christian worlf. 
But this antithesis is not actually or fully expressed in the text as 
printed in all the editions. 

In the second place, it does not seem possible, with such a text, 
to explain a serlo syntactically. This infinitival phrase can not 
be the complement of merece " in the next line : " merecer does 
not take "a" before a following infinitive, and moreover m the 
present case this verb already has a complement, namely ^Mo.” 
Nor can ^^a serlo” be taken as the equivalent of a conditional 
clause, for the apodosis of such a condition can not be expressed 
by a present indicative merece” in the present case). 

Consideration of these two points led me, several months ago, 
to suspect that the real diflSculty with the passage lay in the noun 
albergue ” at the end of the second line. KrenkePs note on the 
word as here used ("^weil die Christen sich nur als Pilger auf 
Erden betrachten”) is far from satisfying; for would Calderdn 
speak of Eome, even in a metaphorical sense, as being a place of 
pilgrimage for the Christians at the time when they were being 
persecuted by the Eomans?* Obviously, then, it became necessary 
to consult the manuscript in Madrid on this one word. 

As my friend Dr. Pedro Bach-y-Eita was at that time about to 
go to Spain, I requested him to investigate the reading of the 
manuscript on this point. He found, as did also Sr. Dominguez 
Bordona of the staff of the Biblioteca Nacional, that instead of 
" alvergue ” the manuscript clearly shows o llegue.” 

The substitution of this hortatory subjunctive, at the beginning 
of a parenthetical remark, causes all diflaculties with the passage 
to disappear. The infinitival phrase a serlo ” (i. e., " a ser la 
siUa [del cristiano imperio]”) becomes the complement of "llegue,” 
and the above-mentioned antithesis remains fully expressed 
Apparently, then, in a modern edition the four lines should be 
printed as follows : 
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De aqii411a que es silla hoy 
Del romano imperio (ioh llegue 
Del cristiano a serlo, pues 
Homa sola lo merece!). 

It seems as if Morel-Patio, who apparently worked with the 
princeps constantly at hand, must have failed to scrutinize the 
manuscript carefully at this point and, not sensing any difficulty 
•with the passage, must have let himself be guided by the printed 
text. 

H. C. Heatois- 

2^ew York University 


APPLES OP HESPEEIDES AGAIN 

In a note which appeared recently in this publication (xlv, 314:) 
attention was called to the fact that Andres de Claramonte made 
an error in regard to the Apples of Hesperides similar to that 
found in the Estrella de Sevilla, 

Don Artds.’Solo te auenturas? 

Eey: Pues, 

por quo eapumosos remolcos 
por manganas passo a Oolcos^ 

JEJstTeZTdf 11. 933~36. 

From this it was argued that Claramonte had a hand in the com- 
position of the scene. 

But Claramonte was not the only one who confused the location 
of the famous apples. Lope de Vega himself made the same mis- 
take more than once : 

Frondoso: Corri6 [Atalanta] esfca tarde con el bello HipCmenes; 

Pero validse de uua industria el Principe, 

Que tres manzanas, mds que las Eespirides 
Quo Medea guardo con arte rndgica, 

Le fu4 arrojando entre las plantas agiles . . . 

Adonis y Venus, ed. Acad., vi, 22, cols. 1 and 2. 
Fineo: Viene Jas6n. 

Antiopia: aEs JasCn? 

Fineo: M que rold las mamcmas 

Y el velloomo de oro . . . 

Las mujeres sin hombres, 

Ibid,, Yi, 46, col. 1. 


3 
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Lucindo: Ir4 d cumplir en todo tu deseo; 

Fero no sd si en la batalla aciertas, 

Forqne en Atenas euentan de Teseo 
Grandes liazafLas. 

Oranteo: Todas son inciertas; 

La que cuenta con Hdrcules no creo, 

Hi qne rompid las infernales pnertas; 

El vr a Golcos si, pues ya se sate 
Lo de Jasdn y la primera nave. 

£n dn, se hall6 en el roto de Medea, 

El velloGtno y las mmzcmas de oro . . . 
El latennto de Oreta, 

Tb%d», VI, 132, col. 2. 

Alejandro: jOjald, oomo d Jas6n, 

Me manddredes traeros 
Las Tiespindas manzancbs 
Venciendo toros de fuego! 

La prueta de los ingenios, 

Ibid, XEV, 205, col. 2.^ 


Still, the identity of the one responsible for the lines quoted 
from the Estrella de Sevilla is not left in doubt, because the 
peculiar rhymes are characteristic of Claramonte and not of Lope. 

Vrsi/no: Segnirete a la muerte, 

pasare el mar nabegando, 
como otro Jason a Coleos, 
por espumosos remolcos 
y por bentanas nadando . . . 

El secreto en la muger, Act II, fol. 8 

Tu, mar, que atreuidos sorbes 
en espumosos remolcos, 
no con gigantes estorbes 
que llegue al eterno Coloos, 
sulcando esfericos orbes. 

Letani a Moral, p. 455. 

Sttjegis E. Lbatitt 

University of ’North CaroUna 


G. I. Dale (Hispania, xi, 289-90) cites other examples of the same sort. 
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EEB ZUSGEAUER, 1739-1743 

Among the German translations of The Spectator^ tos one 
printed m Leipzig, 1739-43. It bears no translator's name. The 
title page of each of the eight parts says simply : Der Zuschmer, 
Aus dem Englischen ubersetzt,^ Diesch ® attributes the translation 
to [Joh. Chr.] Gottsched und den Seinigen.^^ Goedeke^s Omnd- 
*riss ^ ascribes it to der Gottschedin.^^ 

The last paragraph of the Vorrede (in Part Eight), reveals 
this concerning the translation : 

So viel wollen wir ihnen entdecken- dass, wie die Verfertigung des 
Zuschauers ein gemeinschaftliclies Werk gewesen, also aueh diese Ueber- 
setzung desselben eines ist. Es baben zusammen drey Personen Tbeil an 
derselben, und kommen diejenigen Stucke, welcbe das Zeicbenf baben, 
der einen, welcbe ein Sterncben* baben, der andern, und welcbe nur den 
blossen Bucbstaben fubren oder gar nicbt bezeicbnet sind, der dntten 
davon zu. 

A coxmt of the 635 articles composing the Zuschauer shows that 
324 bear an asterisk, 195 are left blank, or are signed with the 
plain letter of the original, and 62 are keyed by a dagger, while 
three have both a dagger and an asterisk. 

These three which are doubly marked occur early in the series; 
they are numbers 71, 95, and 139. No explanation is given, but 
the alternatives present themselves that Dagger may have en- 
comtered a passage too difiScult for him (though his work appears 
correct), or that he was slow. Dagger seems not to have carried 
his share of the burden after the first three or four parts, for he 
appears only twice in Part Eive, twice in Part Six, once in Part 
Seven, and not at all in Part Eight. 

A close examination of a representative number ® of the articles 

^‘Text used: The SpeetOrtor. A new edition, reproducing the original 
text, both as first issued and as corrected by its authors. By Henry 
Morley. London: George Boutledge & Sons, Limited. No date. 

^Der Zusohmer. Aus dem Engliscben tibersetzt. Erster bis acbter 
Tbeil. Leipzig, bey Bernhard Christoph Breitkopf. 1739-1743. 

® Carl Diesch: BibUographw der G-emianistiaohen Zeitschnften, Leip- 
zig, 1927. No. 490, I. 

*Goedeke’s Grundnas. II. Aufiage, 1887, 3. Band, Seite 362* 

® Articles examined: bearing asterisk, 5, 329, 332, 475, 476, 481, 482, 
513, 547, 650; unsigned, 323, 327, 420, 483, 489, 495, 499, 507, 611, 519, 
528; with dagger, 18, 80, 484; with dagger and asterisk, 71, 95, 139. 
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does not reveal any noticeable stylistic differences. The fact that 
the English articles are from different pens has also to be taken 
into <jonsideration while looking for stylistic variations in the Ger- 
man translation. It is possible that the three translators were 
living so intimately in the same household, and that they had 
learned their English from the same source, so that they would 
express the thought from the English passage in practically the 
same German idiom. Then, too, it is quite possible that the whole" 
system of signs was meant as a ruse — such as Gottsched had used 
previously in his Vemunfhge Tadleri/nmn. 

A careful comparison of the German translation with the Eng- 
lish reveals surprisingly slight variations and mistakes. Of the 
deviations noted in the numbers studied, the following are perhaps 
the most striking: 

In Number 323, paragraph 4 : 

TUESDAY Night Could not go to sleep till one in the Morning for think- 
ing of my Journal . 

Dienstag, des Abends. Konnte ich vor ein XJhr nieht zu Bette gehen, 
weil ich immer an mein Tageregister dachte^ 

par. 8 : 

From One till Half an Hour after Two. 

Von eins bis halb zwey Hachmittage. 

Ibid,, par. 35 : 

Kitty repeated without the Book the Eight best Lines in the Play. 
Went in our Mobbs to the dumb Man, according to Appointment. Told 
me that my Lover’s Hame began with a G. Mem, The Conjurer was 
within a Letter of Mr. FroWs Name, do, 

Kathe wusste die acht schdnsten Stellen dieses Stuoks aus dem Kopfe 
herzusagen Erz^ihlte mir, dass meines Liebsten Name mit einem G. an- 
fienge, NB. Ber Beschwdrer war in einem Buchstaben von Herren Meer- 
schaums Namen u. 

(The letter 6 does not fit in the translation, since the name 
Proth is given as beginning with an M, more than one letter 
removed from the G.) 

In Number 476, paragraph 1 : 

Tie Privy-Ccwinsellor of one in Love must observe the same Conduct. 

Der gehoime Rath eines verliebten Prinzen, muss es eben so 
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Ibid., Paragraph 2 : 

. . . whether they would advise her to take Tom Townlj/, that made 
his addresses to hei with an Estate of Five Thousand a Year? 

. . . ob sie es ihr wohl rathen, den Thomas Townly zu nehmen, welcher 
funzig tausen Pfunde besitzt? 

In ITnmber 481, paragraph 6 (German, paragraph 7) : 

. . he would oblige the French King to burn his Gallies . . . before 
he would Sheath his Sword. 

. . . und diess ohne dass man einmal den Degen zoge. 

In Number 482, paragraph 2 : 

. . . that he may not grow musty, and unfit for Conversation. 

. . . damii er nur*nicht gar veischimmele, und sich nicht wieder sehen 
lassen kbnne. 

Ibid., paragraph 4: 

. . . and was making Paper-Boats with his sisters. 

, . . wie er denn auch bessere Pfefierkuchen backen konnte, als seine 
Schwestern. 

In Number 483, paragraph 3 : 

, . . where the Histoiians were actually inspired. 

. * . wo die Geschichtsehreiber wirklich begeistert waren. 

In Number 499, paragraph 4: 

... I found it was filled with China-Waie. 

. . . fand ich, dass er mit chinesicher Waare angefullet war. 

In Number 647, paragraph 3: 

. . . throughout the Kingdom. 

... in und ausserhalb diesem Konigiiche. 

In Number 660, paragraph 1 : 

... he has one and twenty Shares in the African Company, and offers 
to bribe me with the odd one . . . 

. . . dass er ein und zwanzig Antheile an der afrioanischen Compagnie 
habe, und erklfiret sich, mir den schlechtesten davon abzutreten. 

In the introduction to Part One, the reader^s attention is called 
to the fact that the translation is an independent one 

Wir erachteten es nicht fur rathsam, diese Blotter aus der franzdsischen 
ubersetzung zu verdeutschen, wie unser Vorgfinger vor zwanzig Jahren 
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gethan hat. . . . Wir haben ims allenthalben an das englische Original 
gehalten, auch das franzosische nicht emmal dagegen gehalten. 

The Erench ® version here mentioned omits a large number of 
the original articles, and does not stick as closely to the English 
text as does the German. Examining the Erench text in the cases 
cited above, the following observations may be made: 

Number 323 is omitted m the French. 

Number 476, which is Erench Tome V, XIX. Disconrs, has an 
addition in the past part of paragraph 1 (cited above), which then 
reads as follows : 

Lors qu’elle a fait son choix, elle envoie a Amies, pour la seule formality, 
la permission de choisir pour elle, a peu pres de m^me que nos Hois 
permettent au Doien & au Chapitre d’une Cathedrale de proceder It la 
nomination d’un EvSque. 

In all of the other cases cited above, the French interprets the 
English sense correctly, while the German deviates. 

From this study it would seem that the translation was the 
work of one person, or possibly three intimately associated; that 
on the whole it reproduced the English original very satisfactorily; 
and that it was done independently of other translations. 

EnMUism E. Millbe 

Tlf>e Johns Sophms University 


H0B8 DE PAGE AlTD E0B8 DE PAIB 

The success of Wyndham Lewis’ King 8pider makes it worth 
while to point out a misleading translation of one of his quotations, 
the more so as he does not give his sources. On page 17 we read : 
“Louis XI . . . has put, said his successor Francis I, all other 
kmgs out of the running {hors de pa.ge.)P This seems to imply 
that Francis esteemed Louis as the greatest of monarchs. Possi- 
bly he did, but the phrase hors de page never has, as far as I can 

^Le BpectVstenr, on le Soorate modems. Oil I’on voit un Portrait 
des Moeurs de ce Si^le Traduit de Tanglois. Tomes I h Yl, A Amster- 
dam, chez les Freres Wetsteiu (in various editions dated between 1724 
and 1733). 
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discover, this meaning. Brantome, Vw de grands capitaines, i, 60, 
edition of 1666, says: 

J'ay oux dire k une dame notable gue le roy Fran§ois le louoit (Louis 
XI) extremement fort: qu’il estoit un peu trop cruel et sanguinaire, et 
que c’estoit luy qui avoit mis les loys de France hors de ^age, cai devant 
luy, disoit-il, les rois n’estoient que des demy rois, et n'avoient encore 
•gagnd Tautorite et la preeminence sur leur royaume. 


I quote from La Cnrne de Sainte Palaye, Dictionnaire de VAn- 
ciemrie Langage Frangais. s. v. page. 


Eeed College 


Bbnj. M. Woodbridge 


WALSINGHAM AND THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE 

Sir John Harington, in the Preface to his translation of Ariosto^s 
Orlando Furioso (1591), says: 

... to speake of a London Comedie, bow much good matter, yea and 
matter of state, is there in that Comedie called the play of the Cards? In 
which it is shewed how foure Farasiticall knaues rohbe the foure prin- 
cipal! vocations of the Bealme, v%delj the vocation of Souldiers, Schollers, 
Merdiants, and Husbandmen. Of which Comedie I cannot forget the 
saying of a notable wise counseller that is now dead, who when some 
(to sing Placebo) aduised that it should be forbidden, because it was 
somewhat too plaine, and indeed as the old saying is, sooth board is no 
hoard, yet he would haue it allowed, adding it was fit that theg which 
do that they should not, should hea/re that they would not.^ 

" One ■would gladly know,^^ says Chambers, “ who was the ^ notable 
wise counsellor^ ... I should not be s-urprised if this were 
Walsingham.^^ ® 

Sir Edmund^s shrewd guess is substantiated by the second 
(1607) and third (1634) editions of Harington^s work, for on 
the margin is ' Sir Frances Walsmgham.^ ® 

^ Cf. Chambers, Ehssabethwn Stage, vr, 237 f. Harington's italics. 

^lUd., I, 268. 

* Harington makes some other pertinent observations in his Preface. 
Beferring to a stage performance of Richard III at Cambridge, he says: 

. Richard the third, would moue (I thinke) PhaUms the tyrant, and 
terrific all tyrannous minded men, from following their foolish ambitious 
humors.^^ And again, apropos of 'the play of the Cards’ he remarks: 
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Concliisions of some moment are: (a) One high official, viz., 
the qneen^s trusted secretary, not only knew that matters of state 
were being criticized on the London stage, but heartily approved 
of the practice; (b) This councillor — ^the father-in-law of the 
Earl of Essex — ^was a member of Gra/s Inn, a society Shakspere 
had connections with by 1594. It seems hardly necessary to add 
that the Earl of Southhampton was a member of Gra/s; (c) By*" 
1590 a legal group close to the queen (Shakspere was in their 
circle at least by 1593) was discussing the purpose of the contem- 
porary stage. Obviously this criticism among persons of conse- 
quence must be taken into account in any discussion of the relation 
between politics and the theatre later in the decade. It should not 
be a matter of surprise, for example, if plays (including Shaks- 
pere^s) fell under suspicion; or, contrariwise, if dramatic material 
was chosen with an eye on the affairs of state. At all events, just 
as Shakspere was on the threshold of his theatrical career, it was 
not thought absurd to have governmental matters receive dramatic 
treatment, — ^from the point of view of spectators, dramatists, and 
(highly significant), from officials of staje themselves.^ 

Bbnbst P. Kuhl 

University of loim 


r 

DRTDEN QUOTES BEN JONSON 

The power of music to compel the attention of angels is a conceit 
obvious enough to have occurred independently to the numerous 
poets who have employed it. Dryden, however, is clearly indebted 
to Ben Jonson for one line which he repeats verbatim: 

Wien to her Oigan vocal ibreath was Giv'n, 

An angel heard, and straight appear’d, 

Mistaking earth for heav’n.^ 


. if Comedies may be so made as the beholders may be bettered by 
them, without all doubt all other sorts of Poetrie may bring their profits 
as they dojbring delight.” 

*One would like to know something more about the Uame of Otvrds 
(Of. Chambers, i, 268 and n.). Was this Tarleton’s play with its jibe at 
Raleigh, "See the knave commands the queen” (ef. Aikin, Jfewoira 
of Missabeth, n, ZS0)1 

^ Dryden, A Bony for 8t OeoiUa^s Day, 62-54. 
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0 sing not you then, lest the best 
Of angels should be driven 
To fall again, at such a feast. 
Mistaking earth for heaven ® 


DoA'imouth College 


William Alfred Eddi 


REVIEWS 


La Pensee de Jean-Jacques Rousseau; Essai d' interpretation 
nouvelle. Par Albert Schinz. Smith College, TTorthamp- 
ton. Mass., 1929. 2 vols. Pp. viii + 521. 

The temper and general method of Professor Schinz^s long- 
awaited work are as admirable as they are — ^in books on its subject 
— ^unusual. It is equally free from l^usseauphobia and Eousseau- 
mama. The author has realized that the thing now needful for 
a genuine understandmg of Rousseau^s thought is to purge one^s 
mind completely of the Rousseau (or Rousseaus) of tradition and 
return to^ an open-minded and searching analysis of the texts ; and 
he is aware that such an analysis is an exacting business — that its 
first step must be a careful inductive determination of the (usually 
multiple) meaning of Rousseau^s recurrent terms and formulas, 
and that it demands a constant alertness for ambiguities, for 
distinctions implicit /et crucial, for latent interconnections of 
ideas. Above sdl, he has realized that Rousseau — ^like most phi- 
losophers, but more than most — often writes under the pressure 
of Averse and conflicting ideas and preconceptions, and that the 
duty of the expositor is to discriminate and throw into relief all 
the strains in a given writing and exhibit their interplay in the 
WTiter^s mind — ^not, by neglecting all but the most obvious, to 
impose upon this complex a specious unity and simplicity. 

-Since Schinz thus brings to his task so sound a conception of 
its nature and requirements, and also has an exceptional command 
of his material, I had hoped to find his ^^new interpretation^' 
correspondingly convincing. This hope has not been wholly ful- 
filled. Much of the old nonsense about Rousseau is, indeed, 
effectively exploded, not a few current confusions are cleared up. 
But the principal distinctions employed seem to me insufficiently 
prhisees and therefore insufficiently numerous, so that there is 

* Jbnson, The Musiopl Strife: A Pastoral Dialogue, Works (ed. Gifford, 
1816), vm, 318. 
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still an over-simplification of Roussean^s many-sided and constants 
fluctuating thought; and the thesis advanced as to the general 
direction in which his mind moved is not, I think, justified by 
the texts on which it is based. In all his principal writings, 
Schinz finds, Rousseau wavers between two opposite ethical tenden- 
cies. One of these, called the romantic view (this seems to 
me the most inappropriate possible use of that much-abused term) 
is simply egoistic hedonism; the only rational aim for the indi-*' 
vidual is his own happiness in this life, through the gratification 
of his natural desires. In the other — designated by a strange 
conjunction of adjectives, classic,^^ Christian,^^ Roman,^^ Cal- 
vinistic — ‘^^le bonheur naturel ne compte pas; . . . les jouissances 
naturelles (ou terrestres) sont d6clarees mauvaises par elles-mSmes 
et la vertu consists k y renoncer^' (143). But at the outset the 
latter tendency, in the final outcome the former, is dominant. 
What I suggest is that these categories are quite inadequate to 
cover the actual range of Rousseatfs moral ideas; that the second 
confuses, under a single label, a number of significantly different 
ethical doctrines; and that, in so far as the antithesis is pertinent, 
it was^ in precisely the opposite direction that Rousseau^s moral 
reflection (as expressed in his writings) moved, 

^ obviously impossible in a review to cite all the evidence in 
justification of this dissent. But since even a reviewer > ought to 
give some reasons for his opinions, I shall briefly consider the 
case with respect to the two termini of the movement of thought 
book deals — the Fivst Discoutsb and the iJmilc. 
fff Schinz observes, with no great exaggeration, is 

un hymne tout entier la vertu""; but tliree distinct and incom- 
patible ^nceptions of "virtue"" are discernible in different pas- 
sages. There is (a) "la conception grecque ou elassique: La 
vertu est m moyen de bonheur, celui que Socrate et Platon, et 
tons les philosophes antiques aprds eux, pr^chaient"’ (141); i. e., 
virtue consists in an intelligent pursuit of seK-interest ("vertu- 
sagesse ) , but this implies " Pordonnanee de la nature humaine 
dans 16tat de civilisation"" (145), There is (b) "the Christian or 
Roman conception"" which identifies virtue with "le renoncement 
Knally (c) there is "la vertu-innocence."" This also is 
at bottom^ hedonistic; virtue is a means to happmess, but this is 
to be gained neither by "denying nature, nor yet by wisely 
developing it, but by limiting oneself " k la seule jouissance 
resultant de la satisfaction des desirs de la nature, telle qu"elle 
est Chez 1 etre primitif ou chez Penfant"" (144). While Rousseau 
in the course of his argument repeatedly shifts from one to another 
[JJ'ithout conscious discrimination, Schinz concludes 
toat he IS ^ally " defending the second; a consistent interpreta- 
tion of the F^rst Discourse will see in it nothing but a plea for 
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the Christian, Calvinist, or Eoman ideal of the repression of 
all " natural desires " and the absolute renunciation of all terres- 
trial goods. 

Now this seems to me both confused and erroneous. (1) It is 
singularly misleading to describe " Socrates and Plato, and all the 
ancient philosophers after them,^^ as preaching hedonism; and the 
author seems oblivious of the degree to which the otherworldly 
sflid ascetic temper in Christianity was due to one of the strains 
in Platonism. (2) To identify ^Ua morale chretienne ou calvi- 
niste,^^ as Schinz defines it, with the ^^Eoman,^^ i. e,, the early 
Eoman, virtues of which Eousseau has so much to say, is to con- 
fuse utterly disparate ideas. Both, of course, implied some ^^re- 
nunciation" and both required a discipline of the passions — as 
does, for that matter, even the hedonistic ^Wertu-sagesse/^ But 
the motives, the extent, and the emotional tone of the renuncia- 
tion are quite different. The virtue of a Cato or a Fabricius, as 
depicted and extolled by Eousseau, had nothmg otherworldly about 
it and it implied no wholesale condemnation of natural desires and 
satisfactions. Mr. Schinz is himself aware of this; but he implies, 
without justification, that Eousseau was not (173). Eousseau’s 
“vertu romaine^^ was the virtue of the good citizen, not of the 
ascetic saint; it consisted in such social and civic qualities as 
^^magnanimity, equity, temperance, humanity, courage and if, 
on occasion, it demanded of the in^vidual an act of absolute self- 
sacnfice, it did so in ^^le doux nom de patrie.^^ But (3) it was 
the virtue of the citizen in a rude and unsophisticated society; 
and this, of course, is Eousseau^s main point. The Eoman virtues 
and the virtues of the savage are here the same. True, Cato and 
Fabricius did not precisely live in a pure state of nature, but for 
Eousseau^s immediate purpose the distinction is negligible ; in any 
case, their ^^mceurs etaient rustiques, mais naturelles.” The 
Eomans, Spartans, Scythians, and American Indians all figure in 
the same rfile, as examples of the advantages of a life without 
luxury and without the arts and sciences which give rise to it. 
(4) The notion of ^^la morale chr6tienne,^^ in Schinz^s sense, so 
far from being the "real^^ theme of the Discourse, is wholly 
foreign to it. Nowhere does Eousseau so much as raise the ques- 
tion whether all the natural propensities and susceptibilities 
ought to be suppressed. On the contrary, he throughout assumes 
that there are certain primary desires and sentiments inherent in 
human nature, and good; but that whatsoever is beyond these — 
and that alone — ^is evil. It is true that, as Schinz justlj points 
out, Eousseau expressly denies man^s ionU vaturelle; even in 
the primitive age man was ^^pervers.'^ But this obviously does 
not mean that all his natural inclinations are essentially bad; it 
means that he had latent wealniesses, and in particular that there 
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was in him from the first the germ of a malign passion from 
which civilization and all its evils were to develop. (6) What 
this passion was — ^for the most part — conceived by Eonssean to 
he, Schinz fails to note; here and in general he overlooks the great 
importance in Eousseau^s thought of the idea of pride (under 
the various names of orgueil, amour-propre^ vaniU, fureur de se 
distinguer). It is this chiefly which has multiplied factitious 
desires and ambitions having no relation to man^s "besoiits 
naturels/^ (6) Wherever, m &is Discourse, Eousseau deals a.t all 
definitely with the question of the relation of virtue to happiness 
his position is consistently (I think) that of benevolent utilitarian- 
ism. Egoistic hedonism is, indeed, implicitly rejected; but the 
general happiness is recognized as the rational end. The simple 
life IS best because men are happiest when their desires are few; 
and the progress of knowledge and refinement is condemned be- 
cause ^^il n^a rien ajoute k notre veritable f41ieit6. But (7) often 
Eousseau is not thinking of this question at all; and it is an error 
in exegetical method to attempt to relate all or most of the Dis- 
course to it. With Eousseau as with most men a moral enthu- 
siasm is oftenest the expression of a quasi-aesthetic reaction. He 
extols the human qualities which, spontaneously, he most admires; 
and he is here exemplifying a phenomenon common enough in the 
history of moral ideas: the virtue which he preaches is framed 
largely out of the qualities which he lacks. Thus he admires " les 
vertus militaires,^^ he admires discipline and restraint, he admires 
the austere digmiy of the Eoman Senator under the Bepublic, and 
above all, perhaps, he admires health — Phomme sain et robuste ” 
in body and mind. He has, also, an inteifse emotional craving for 
sincerity, candor and loyalty in personal relations. And it is, 
most of all, because he believes a luxurious and polity society to 
be unfavorable to all these qualities, that he maintains the so- 
called paradox of this Discourse. 

It is in the ilmile that the author finds "le grand effort de 
Eousseau pour syst6matiser sa pensfe in it, and above all in the 
Vicaire Savoyard," one can best gather the general orientation " 
of his reflection. And here he is de plus en plus f ondamentale- 
m^t romantique " ; le but qu^H propose k la vie sera : le lonheur 
ici-las, pas la vertu en soi, la vertu romaine, ou la vertu chr^tienne 
de renoneement" (42'&), His hedonism at this stage rests largdy 
upon the theoj^ that genuinely disinterested action is for man a 
psychological impossibility. But it is a "rational" hedonism; 
it emphatically insists that the way to attain happiness, " c^est non 
de suivre la nature, mais de la contraindre" (430) ; "la vertu est 
prudence au point de vue du bonheur " (447) . True there are still, 
even in the Dmile, "reticences," "reminiscences vertueuses"; but 
these Schinz at first seeks to explain away, largely upon the odd 
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assumption that Rousseau habitually wrote — on these matters — 
the opposite of what he meant: one must ^'always remember in 
reading the JSmile that bien does not mean bien^ that veriu does 
not mean vertu^ that devoir does not mean devoir"" (435 ) ; where 
Rousseau speaks of acts performed purely ^^par amour du bien/’ 
the author glosses: ^^il faut entendre par sagesse egoisfe"" (434). 
By such methods any author can, obviously, be made to mean 
anything you please. The truth about the £lmile is precisely the 
opposite to all this ; Rousseau^s ethics here becomes more and more 
fundamentally aii^i-romantic " (in the author^s peculiar sense of 
that word). The supposed evidence to the contrary is drawn 
almost wholly from the first three books; but such evidence is 
irrelevant. Rousseau could not well make it clearer than he has 
done that in these books he is not setting forth his final ethical 
view. The pre-adolescent child is, he assumes, in the main a 
natural egoist, and must be treated as such; moreover, under 
Rousseau^s system of pedagogic isolation, he has few contacts with 
society. It is solely in Book IV, and chiefly in the “ Profession 
de foi " — ^which Schinz recognizes as la def de voiite de la pens6e 
de Rousseau" — ^that we find Rousseau^s essential dc*ctrine; and in 
it the repudiation both of psychological and of ethical egoistic 
hedonism is plain and persistent. 

Ckacun, dit-on, concourt au bien public pour son int6r6t; mais d*oii vient 
que le juste y ooncourt k son prejudice? Qu’est-ce quWler k la mort pour 
son intSrSt? Sans doute nul n’agit que pour son bien; mais, s'il n’est 
un bien moral dont il faut tenir compte, on n'expliquera jamais par Pint4rSt 
propre que les actions des m4c}iants. ... Le bon s’ordonne par rapport 
au tout, le m4ebant ordonne tout par rapport k lui. 

There is so much more* of the same soi-t that Schinz in the end 
recognizes that in Bk. IV Rousseau constantly " speaks as if the 
fact that all social virtue i$ disinterested were beyond question" 
(44S’) ; the conclusion of the chapter on the ^mile "all but formally 
contradicts the thesis laid down at the beginning. What has been 
expounded as "la pens6e de Rousseau" turns out to be only "la 
pens6e qu^il eut voulu exprimer, qu^il eut exprim4e s^il avait appro- 
fondi mieux ses principes " (450, italics mine) . But they are not, 
in fact, the principles of Rousseau (in the Simile ) ; they are the 
principles of Professor Schinz; and the real reason why they are 
ascribed to Rousseau, it is clear, is simply that his expositor does 
not find Rousseau's explicit and repeated arguments against them 
convincing. 

It is, of course, true that Rousseau often declares that " virtue " 
also brings happiness — ^a thing distinct from " jouissance on 
tile ground that man is " by nature " a moral’ being and cannot in 
the long run become happy by doing violence to ois nature. But 
there is no confusion in ethical reasoning^ worse than the supposi- 
tion that this is equivalent to the doctrine that goodness mmnh 
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the pursuit of happiness, or that the hedonic calculus should be 
the guide of life. Such a confusion would make hedonists of 
nearly all the moralists in history, barring the consistent pessimists. 
Eousseau, however, with respect to this life, is here so nearly a 
pessimist that his assurances of the terrestrial happiness of the 
virtuous are highly qualified and dubious. Le bonheur ici-bas 
is not at the command even of the good man; and the Vicar^s dis- 
course on morals concludes upon a note of pure otherworldliness. 

The general curve of the movement of Eousseau’s thought is 
therefore not that plotted by Schinz. There is in it at the begin- 
ning no strain of the so-called vertu chretienne ; there is m it at 
the end — ^if the JSmile be taken as the end — ^no strain of simple 
egoistic hedonism, while there is a great deal of the ethics of 
renunciation — and renunciation not from prudential but from 
social and religious motives. First and last Eousseau wap, in his 
own words, if not virtuous, "du moins enivr4 de la vertu and 
by this, whatever else he meant, he assuredly did not mean " intoxi- 
cated with la saqesse igoiste/" But there was an intermediate phase 
in which the conception of man as a necessarily self-seeking and 
pleasure-seeking creature played an imnortant part in his thought ; 
and of this phase, represented by the two drafts of the Contrai 
Social and some of the shorter political writings, Schinz gives 
a very able and discriminating analysis, though some corrections 
in detail are needed. The chapter on the Nouvelle Heloise seems 
to me extraordinanlv acute and illuminating. Of much else that 
is noteworthy in the book I lack space to speak; and I have, I 
fear, insufSciently conveyed my sense of its value as a whole 
Professor Schinz has not written the last word on Eousseau; but 
he has done much to bring back the stu^ of that author to the 
ways of sanity and of careful and judicious scholarship, and he 
has made a contribution to that study which can be ignored by 
none who honestly seek to understand the thought of the man (in 
SeilliSre^s phrase) k la fois le plus essentiel et le plus difficile 
k p^netrer des temps modemes.^^ 

I must add two complaints which do not relate to the substance 
of the book. The title suggests a more comprehensive survey than 
is given; the Dialogues, BSveries, Lettres de la Montague, and the 
Qoumrnement de Pologne — ^in some respects the wisest and most 
original of Eousseau^s poEtical works — are not analyzed; and in 
the case of the writings examined, the author is so preoccupied 
with a single general problem that several historically important 
aspects of Eousseau are neglected. And there is no index. A 
French scholar might plead the force of a bad custom for this 
unschola^like omission; in a work of such importance and magni- 
tude published by an American college the omission is indefensible. 

Arthue 0. Lovxjoy 


Johns EopJcms Unwersity 
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Sprach- und Sachatlas Italiens und der Sudschweiz. Von K. 
Jabbeg iind J. JuD. Die Mnndartanfnahmen wurden dnrch- 
gefuhrt Yon P. Schenermeier. G. Rohlfs und M. L. Wagner. 
Verlagsanstalt Eingier & Co., Zofingen (Schweiz). Band I., 
I. Tell, Eamilie (maps 1-86), II. Teil, Menschlichex Korper 
1928 (maps 87-198) ; Band IL, I. Teil, Handwerk und Hand- 
werkszeug-Handel-Zahlen (maps 199-308), II. Teil, Zeit und 
Eaum-Himmelskorper-Wetter-Metalle, 1929 (maps 309-412). 

Der Sprachatlas als Forschungsintrument^ Kritische Grundlegung 
und Einfuhrung. Von K. Jabeeg und J. Jud. Halle, Ifie- 
meyer, 1928. 243 pp. 

The Atlante linguistico etnografico delVItaha c della Svizzera 
meridionale (abridged AIS.) is one of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments of our time in any field of linguistic research. The volumes 
already published constitute a contribution of the first importance 
to Eomance philology; when the entire eight volumes and the 
supplementary volume of illustrations have appeared it will be even 
clearer that a new era has begun in the study of Italian and 
Ehaetian.^ This result has come about through the collaboration 
of an extraordinary group of men. The directors of the work unite 
qualities that are seldom found together, and supplement one 
another admirably. They have also enlisted a remarkable group 
of scholarly co-workers. It is not only among the learned that 
Jaberg and Jud have succeeded in finding helpers. They have 
also accomplished the feat of launching so enormous an enterprise 
without the assistance ef any national government. In securing 
subventions and in circulating the published work they have been 
aided by other scholars; nevertheless the chief burden of the 
material as well as of the scientific part of the enormous task of 

^The following selected list of reviews so far published indicates the 
importance of the AIS : A. Griera, BuiUeti de dialectologia catalana, xvr 
(1928), 64-72; Mario Roques, Romama, Lv (1929), 153-166; Bruno Mi- 
gliorini, La Oultura, Nuova Serie, i (1929), 219-224; John Orr, MLR , xxiv 
(1929), 364-370; Oscar Bloch, Lxm (1929), 408-411; Robert 

von Planta, Lttteris, vi (1929), 136-153; Charles Brnneau, Journal des 
aavants, 1929, 389-397; Al. Rosetti, (}ra% si suflet, iv (1929), 175-181; E. 
Gamillscheg, ZRPli , sxix (1929), 332-346, A Bebrunner, IndogermoMsche 
Forschungen, XLVii (1929), 87-89; Giuho Bertoni, Archi^wnl Romanioum, 
imr (1929), 400-401; Antonin Duraffour, Revue de giographie alpim, xvu 
(1929), 644-651; W. Meyer-Llibke, Qbttingische Q-elehrte Ansieigen, 1929, 
408-412; Jorgu Jordan, ArJiiva (Jasi), xxxvn (1930), 72-80; E. Tappolet 
LiteraturUatt, li (1930), 45-49; Carlo Tagliavini, Arohivum Remamoum, 
vTTT (1929), 670-677; E Sehwyzer, Byssantimsohe Ze^tschrift, 1929, 60-63; 
Friedrich Schurr, ABNS., clvi (1930), 126-131; A. Meillet, Bulletin de la 
SooiSU de Unguistique de PariSi xxx (1930), 119-123. 
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publishing so great a work has fallen upon Jud and Jaborg. It 
is probable that in no other case in the history of Romance philology 
have two men surmonted with such ease and rapidity obstacles so 
formidable. 

One of the difiSiculties mentioned was the determination of the 
precise scope of the enterprise. It was ultimately decided to in- 
clude Southern Switzerland and the whole of Italy, Scheuermeier 
going as far as Rome, Rohlfs taking in Southern Italy and Sicily, 
and Wagner Sardinia. The Atlas thus contains not only Italiaii 
material, but also Rhaetian, Eraneo-Provengal and Provengal from 
the Swiss cantons of Ticino and the Grisons. the Gallic dialects 
together with Greek and Albanian being represented also in south- 
ern Italy. 

Another problem was the choice of a system of reproduction for 
the maps. The use of the off-set machine, which gives results 
similar but superior to those of lithography, permitted the adoption 
of a complicated and unusually exact system, of phonetic symbols. 
The maps are printed in two parts, the upper part including the 
territory traversed by Scheuermeier and the lower that studied by 
Rohlfs and Wagner. The work has been most neatly and pleasingly 
executed, though it is regrettable that the name of the various 
provinces could not find a place on the maps. 

In the arrangement and content of the maps several steps which 
represent an advance in comparison with the Atlas Unguistique de 
la France of Gilli6ron and Edmont {ALF,) have been taken. Tlie 
words treated are not given in alphabetical order, but are grouped 
by subjects, the parts of the body being placed together, and so on. 
Although this arrangement presents certain difiSiculties until the 
work is complete and indexed, it is clearly a step forward, since it 
makes it much easier than it was to petceive relations between 
words closely related in sense. 

The words and phrases studied are in large part those of the 
ALF. A wise and most helpful innovation is the addition on each 
map of references to other linguistic atlases — ALF.^ Griera^s Atla^ 
linguistic de Catalunya^ the Atlas Unguistique de la Corse which 
was partially completed by GilLi6ron, and other works of a similar 
character. The questionnaire used, however, was not precisely the 
same as that of previous workers, but was modified to adapt it to 
different local conditions. The varied agricultural products of the 
districts included — such thii^ as milk and its derivates in the 
Alps, silk, chestnuts, olives in Italy, each restricted to a limited 
territory — caused difficulties that seem to have been wisely dealt 
with. The explorers generally used a questionnaire containing 
some S,Q00 words and phrases. In their queries more attention 
was paid to morphology than in the ALF. ; the varied and interest- 
ing Italian plural forms, for example, are represented with a ful- 
ness that furnishes a basis for much future research. As regards 
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syntax, it is of course difficult to secure satisfactory material under 
the conditions given.-^ Nevertheless the AI8-j with its larger num- 
ber of phrases, represents a definite progress in the field of syntax 
as compared with the ALF. 

Another change of great importance is the systematic use of 
illustrations. Although technical difficulties have caused most of 
them to be reserved for the final volume, some twelve maps in the 
second volume, dealing with tools, and a few elsewhere, such as 
cuUa^ cradle " (no. 61), have been illustrated, and most helpfully. 
The explorers took a great number of photographs; when these 
have been reproduced the AIS. will represent a step toward the 
realization of Schuchardfs dream of a Eomance ethnographical 
museum.® These photographs were taken in places carefully and 
systematically selected. Nearly one half of the localities investi- 
gated, for example, are represented by connected texts in works pre- 
viously published. The editors thus facilitate the control of their 
work, and thereby set a fine example of scientific probity. They 
were of course obliged, particularly in Southern Italy, to deal with 
a considerable number of localities whose speech has not hitherto 
been investigated. It is interesting to note the method employed 
by Eohlfs in selecting places to be studied in this part of the 
country. He noted which villages best preserved fheir traditional 
costume, since conservatism in this direction usually goes with 
conservatism in speech. Another wise proceeding, already employed 
in the Atlas linguistic de Catalunya^ is the inclusion of large cities 
in the places visited, or, occasionally, of villages near larger town?, 
these villages representing the former speech of the towns in ques- 
tion. Sometimes both town and village are included — an arrange- 
ment which is decidedly preferable. It is curious to find that 
such larger towns, with a population of about 10,000, are not 
infrequently more conservative, because more compact and capable 
of resistance, than small defenseless villages, and that villages in 

®It may be mentioned in passing that, despite the fact that the work 
must be done rapidly, tests have shown that in most cases the positive 
data of the various atlases(that have been made are quite reliable. Once 
in a while an error occurs. My student, Mr, K. H, Myers, has pointed out, 
for instance, that the word Quemeaiais in the sense of " ass ” on the 
Island of G-uemsey (point 399 of map 41 of the ALF.) is hard to take 
seriously. M. Bourde de la Eogerie, rector of the French [Homan Catholic] 
Church of Guernsey has explained the matter as follows, at the kindly 
instance of Professor Oscar Bloch, of Paris; "Dans les lies normandes il 
y a un^ dicton populaire On appelle les Jersiais '*lo& crapauds/’ les 
Guemesiais "Ics fines.” LSi-dessus, des plaisanteries. Mais jamais xm 
paysan, parlant s4rieusement, n’appelle son fi.ne un Guemesiais. II Pappelle 
son &ne, ou, s^il est anglifi4 [stc], son Donkey” Such slips dbcasionally 
occur in the work of observers who spend a much longer time upon a 
dialect and prove nothing as to the usefulness of the method introduced bv 
Gillidron. ^ 

*2EPh., xxvm (1904), 324-6. 

4 
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the lower part of the mountains are occasionally more archaic in 
speech than those higher up, either because the population of the 
latter has emigrated or because of the greater influx of strangers, 
tourists, etc., into the loftier settlements. 

The quantity of places visited is evidently as important as their 
quality. In this respect the AIS, marks an advance over the ALF, 
as regards Switzerland and the greater part of Northern Italy. 
The meshes of the network of towns and villages investigated are 
there closer than in the French work. In Central and Southern 
Italy and the islands, however, the meshes are not so close as in 
the ALF, The fact that the latter region is less varied lexically 
and morphologically than Northern Italy — although very varied 
phonetically — ^makes this state of affairs somewhat less regrettable 
than it would otherwise be; the difference was due in part to 
material diiBBculties, such as climate, time and expense. 

What are the results of the work just outlined^ In the first 
place the AI8. makes evident the extraordinary variety of the 
Italian dialects with a vividness that impresses even those who 
have been handling Italian dialect dictionaries for years. Further- 
more it brings out with emphasis the problem which Diez was 
the first to indicate in his Romanische Wortschopfung (1876) — 
why have certain Latin words survived almost everywhere, and 
others been replaced by a throng of substitutes — ^why is pelle (91) 
in use in virtually all the territory embraced, while there are any 
number of names for such similar ideas as chin (115), the uvula 
(111),, the nape of the neck (119), the Adames apple (120) ? 
What" is the adequacy of Gfili^ron^s explanation that excessive 
brevity and Tiomonymie intolerable are the^ principal causes of the 
disappearance of words? 

Another factor in this struggle between words of which the importance 
has long been recognized, is the influence of dialects felt as socially 
superior, especially of the literary language. Here the AI8, repeats and 
emphasizes the lessons of the ALF, It furnishes an enormous mass of 
material for the study of the pervasive influence of Tuscan in Italy, an 
influence which probably went further and deeper than one would readily 
imagine It is curious, for example, to see the Tuscan mta in the sense 
of ‘‘body” (map 87) used in a number of localities where it is clearly an 
importation. Allied with the problem of Tuscan influence are the varied 
and thorny questions raised by umlauting processes in various parts of 
Italy, which can now be approached on a broader and solider basis. 

Though the AI8, renders an inappreciable service in bringing up such 
problems, it will be of course in regard to matters of detailed word-history 
that it will be most frequently consulted. The most superflcial examina- 
tion reveals immediately what a mass of new and valuable information has 
been made accessible. To take but one example, Zauner in his useful study 
of the RdStnance names of the parts of the body, finds it "incompre- 
hensible”* that in Sardinia and in Trieste the ankle is called "the 
angry bone” (oss« oseo rabioso, etc.). The mystery is dissipated 

*Bomam$che Forsohungen, xrv (1903), 473. 
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by the remark of a subject (map 164, point 329), indicated at the side 
of the map, that when the ankle is struck one becomes angry.® The AI8 
also, as one would expect, makes it evident that the word is used over a 
wider territory than Zauner indicates Fiirtheimore the explanation given 
also clears up the use of osso paztso in various points in the provinces of 
Macerata, Perugia, and Caserta IL likewise makes plain that in the 
various forms such as matsillu which are prevalent in Southern Italy 
there is an influence of matto. Further investigation and, if possible, 
the use of old texts will have to be made before the relationship of the 
Tierms just quoted and the common South Italian and Sicilian osso pezzillo, 
or spezzillo, etc., usually supposed to mean “ pointed,” ® is cleared up. 

The existence of passtyyu in the province of Peiugia (pt 576) and of 
pat8%yy% in that of Aquila (pt 615) — ^Zauner {loo, laud,) cites passtlh 
fiom Ascol] — ^niakcs it certain that the two expressions have crossed. 
Related in idea is the name Vossu tiMsu (pt 749, in the province of 
Ijecce) , de Vincentiis {Voc del dial tarantino [18721) has an article 
tignUbso: ^‘chi patisce la tigna, al pi, tignosiri Questa voce tignosiro, i si 
usa da poco in qu§i a significare cattwo, hrutto,*^ 

Another interesting word on the same map is ffahollcu, gan)olla, gaolla^^ 
found at various points in the provinces of Rome an^l Grosseto. This 
word, whatever its origin, is of very respectable antiquity. It occurs three 
times, written in Hebi ew characters, in the Talmudic dictionary ( completed 
in 1101) of Nathan b Yehiel of Rome.® 

The statements which precede will give some idea of the A18, 
proper. The Introduction, Der Sprachatlas als Fonckungsinsiru^ 
merit, is likewise worthy of attention. It is written in a spirited 
and interesting fashion, instinct with the enthusiasm of the editors, 
an enthusiasm controlled by complete devotion to the severest 
requirements of science. It is consequently readable as well as 
instructive. It contains a careful and detailed account of the pla^i 
and arrangement of the AI8, The larger portion of it deals with 
the informants who supplied the material. A paragraph oi detail 
about each one of them, with occasional notes as to conditions in 
the locality, advantageously replaces the two or three words which 
are all that is given in the Notice servant a Vintelligence des cartes 
of the ALF. 

The information about the places studied includes precise refer- 
ences to the literature bearing upon the speech of those localities. 
It serves in this way as a geographically arranged dialectal biblio- 

®Mrs. Freda M Marks, a native of Trieste, informs me that in that 
city osso rahioso is also used to mean tli,e part of the elbow called crazy 
bone ” and funny-bone ” in America. 

® Of Zauner, loo Imd , ; Meyer-JDubke, Rom. etym, Wh , § 6545, wrongly 
renders "Pflock” (peg) the cornglia, ankle,” by which Merlo, Zeit. f.rom. 
Phil.j XXX (1906), 20, translates the Abruzzese osse pettsil'e. The forms 
in sp- in the AJ8. attenuate Meyer-Liibke’s objection to the derivation from 
Ger. 8pitise of the group of words in the article mentioned. 

^ It is pronounced ho^qlla by an informant at pt. 672 in the province of 
Grosseto; this informant, however, is described as schriftsprachlich be- 
einflusst.” 

*Aruch oompUtum, ed. Kohut, 9 vols. (Vienna and New York, 1878- 
1892), I, 204b, IV, 184b, n. H, vn, 209b, n. 6. 
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graphy, supplemented by a brief but most helpful selected biblio- 
graphy of dialectal dictionaries covering more exteusive territory, 
•with references to fuller lists published elsewhere.® The practical 
value of the bibliography would have been increased by the addition 
of places of publication and names of publishers. 

It is inevitable, of course, that a few inaccuracies should slip into such a 
list. It is especially difficult to give correct bibliographical references to 
Italian dialect dictionaries, in view of the reprehensible habit of thei^ 
publishers of getting up a changed title page for an edition otherwise un- 
altered. The following notes may be of some service in this connection. 
P. 140, for Pallioppi, Diz dels idioms romrtntschs, read romowntschs. 
P, 141, Casaccia, Voc. (genovese-italiano), 1876, should read Diz.; the first 
edition, of 1851, was called Voc. Boeno® 1867 is identical with Diz.* 1856, 
the title-page and preface alone having been changed. There should be 
added Ninni, A. P., Oiunte e correztonif al dteionario di Gius, Boerlo 
(Venice, Longhi & Montanari, 1890). P. 143, Mortillaro, Diz* 1862, should 
read Diz.® 1881 The alleged third edition of 1862 is really the second ed. 
of 1853, with a changed title-page. Traina, Vooabolarietto, 1888, should 
read Vocabolarietto * 1888, the first ed. appeared in 1877. 

A feature of the introduction which will be as useful as the biblio- 
graphical material is the record of the experience of the explorers. 
They found, for example, that abstract questions fatigue the 
informants more than concrete ones, and that it is important to 
begin with easy questions, so that nervous persons may not imme- 
diately lose courage. Women make the best informants, as they 
do not migrate so much as men, but are diiSScult to secure, because 
they are too busy or for other reasons. The best age is from forty 
to sixty. It is interesting to learn that a peasant owning his own 
farm is a better informant than an employee, because he feels him- 
self a free man and answers more confidei)j:ly and clearly. 

In discussing this general theme the authors make a distinction 
between culture and intelligence which is sometimes lost sight of. 
They point out that culture is dangerous to the persistence of 
dialects because its vehicle is literary speech; intelligence, on the 
other hand, can be expressed in dialect as well as in Tuscan. 
Nevertheless a really cultivated person who does not look down 
upon his dialect and is aware of its interest may be a good inform- 
ant. A failure to bring out clearly this distinction between culture 
and intelligence was the cause of an amusing, though largely 
apparent, difference in opinion between two distinguished linguistic 
geographers at the Dijon congress in 1928. One, a Frenchman, 
sta'ted that he carefully avoided intelligent peasants because they 
were too prolific of information ; they were ready to supply dialectal 
expressions for any idea whatever, even for " philology " ! Another 
scholar, Catalan, later stated that he carefully sought for " intel- 

® Americans will miss a reference to Collins' Attempt at a Catalogue of 
the Libraa^ of the late Prince Louia-Luoieu Bonaparte (London, Sotberan, 
1894), the most extensive printed list of Italian dialect material, all the 
books treated in which are now housed in the Newberry Library, Chicago. 
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ligent^^ subjects! It is evident that the French savant meant 

cultured " rather than intelligent informants. It is also true 
that the difference between him and his Catalan colleague was dne 
in part to the difference between the French and the Catalan 
temperaments; the fatal facility of the half -educated Frenchman 
is not common in Catalonia. 

The Introduction proper concludes with a careful comparison 
of the results of the AI8. with those of independent Italian 
scholars. This study has been supplemented and confirmed by two 
articles published elsewhere.^® The results are highly creditable 
to the completeness and accuracy of the AI8. 

Before concluding, certain minor matters which need rectifica- 
tion may be mentioned. It is a disadvantage, as compared with 
the ALF., not to have the boundaries and particularly the names 
of the various provinces brought out more dearly. The maps are 
so crowded with dialectaf material that the boundaries of the 
provinces do not stand out, and their names are not given at ali. 
It would also have been of service if the numbers (and preferably 
also the titles) of the maps had been printed on the back of 
each map. One distinguished Amencan Romance scholar himself 
took the trouble to write the titles on the back of over 1,400 maps 
of the ALF! A general index to the Introduction — or at least an 
alphabetical index of the localities studied — ^would likewise have 
been useful. 

After completing a considerable portion of their task, the editors 
express, in a passage not devoid of eloquence (pp. 11-2-), a doubt 
about the future of linguistic studies which has crossed the minds 
of students of language everywhere. The movement of the whole 
world toward technied •subjects — ^the movement which made some 
men at the end of the nineteenth century, as Meyer-Lubke 
told the writer, anticipate that in the twentieth men would study 
applied science exclusively — splays some part m their minds, as also 
the utterances of certain thinkers more interested in phrases than 
in facts. Nevertheless civilized men will always have need of 
accurate and judicious dictionaries and grammars, and a subject 
which can inspire works such as the AIS. is a subject whose face is 
set toward the future, not toward tiie past. 

D. S. Blondheim 

Johns Eophms University 


Lancelot and Qmmvere. By Tom Pebth Ceoss and Wini/UM A. 
Nlim Chicago, XJniTersity of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. 104. 

This is a book vhich stndents of Arthnnaxi romance have been 
eagerly expecting. The learned anthors of it could as veil have 

“Jalierg and Jnd, ZBPh., XLvn (1927). 170-218, and Jud, Bevm do 
Knguistique romcme, iv (1928), 251-289. 
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given ns in this limited field an encyclopaedia comparable to that 
of Bruce in a larger, but they have contented themselves with a 
handsome volume of a hundred pages only, which makes the 
seventh of the Modern Philology Monographs. 

Their object, as they state in their introduction, " is to outline 
the romance by Chretien, to trace it to its origin, and lastly, to set 
forth m detail the evolution that the theme xmderwent at the hands 
of the French poet." This they have done in four chapters. The 
first in nineteen pages outlines the Charrete by numbered episodes; 
with succinct notes, and forms an excellent guide to the shapeless 
romance. The second chapter, the longest, concerns the matiere 
supplied by Mane of Champagne to the poet, and it provides the 
fuUest and most reliable display of pertinent analogues, especially 
Irish ones, to the tale of Guinevere^s rape, abduction, or elopement 
as Professor Cross would prefer to call it; for in these stories of 
Irish women whatever may have been the truth in real life, 
they are seldom or never abducted against their will" (p. 66). 
With erudition, fairness, and wealth of allusion to texts and to 
recent discussions it is impressed upon us how popular in Celtic 
literature were these abduction stories, and how extremely unlikely 
it IS that Chr4tien^s material could have come from any other 
sufficient source available to him; and how fitted Arthur and 
Guinevere were by ancestrj" for husband and wife under the system 
of courtly love (p. 60). It remains for Professor Nitze in the 
remaining two chapters to discuss the sens of the romance, for 
Marie gave Chretien that, as well as the matiere. Starting from 
his previous study of the word in Romania xliv, Nitze insists that 
it is to be taken in its technical, rhetorical, signification, as prac- 
tically the equivalent of the Latin interpnetaho or expolitio of a 
story, which consists " in general in saying the same tihings in as 
many different ways as possible." In so doing, of course, Chretien 
may have added extraneous mabUre, in order to drive home the 
ideas Marie wished him to set forth" (p. 64). Marie^s matiere, 
then, was an abduction story of Celtic type — ^the Tochmarc Etaine 
for example ; or, with Guinevere already as heroine, the Yita Gildae 
version. For sens Chretien — or rather Marie-^eveloped and 
embellished this with an extra-conjugal love affair, with a grand 
exposition of the amour courtois in ite highest and strictest form, 
which makes the lover the humble, willing slave of his mistress. 

In the nine pages where Nitze examines the expolitio in detail, 
seeking to distinguish it from the matiere, it is sometimes difficult 
to follow him, and one at times fears that 'he has pressed the 
language of compliment too far, or is forcing the free matter into 
a rhetorical mould. For example, the opening sentence is : " The 
first clear example of expolitio is the Rash-Boon. It was part of 
the matiere'^ (p. 69). And presently we read of certain early 
episodes that "here again the original matiere dealing with the 
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otherworld journey is adapted to the sens by Ghretien^s shaping 
hand^^ (p. 71); which is much like saying “was adapted to the 
sens by the sens/' Nevertheless these pages abound in valuable 
suggestions about the development of this puzzlmg work and about 
the author^s technique. They conclude tiius: 

To sum up, it is clear that Chretien used the method of expoUUo to 
elaborate the originally Celtic matifeie, that he repeated motifs from his 
earlier works, that the Tristan served him not only for incidents but 
«lso for contrast, and that he Christianized the setting (in part) and 
gave it the imprint of feudalism. His indebtedness to Ovid, also apparent 
above, will be consideied in detail in the next chapter, (p. 78.) 

This last chapter not only adds surprisingly to the evidence 
for Chretien^s indebtedness to Ovid, but it ends with an unusually 
exact and discerning glance at the influence of the troubadours on 
Chretien and on courtly love : 

There can be no doubt that Vamowr courtois as it is presented to ns 
in Chretien’s story of Lancelot owes its distinctive mark to the influence of 
the troubadours. There, and not in Ovid, nor in Oeoffiey, nor in Wace, 
nor in the Mneas, is the idea developed of the am%8 antters: the lover 
who loves even when his passion appears imiequited and who is willing 
to sacrifice all for Love. On the other hand, all evidence is lacking to 
show that the early troubadours organized this idea into the compact 
system that we find in the Oha/rrete and in Andreas’ De Amore, That 
was the achievement of Mary of Champagne, of her chaplain Andreas, 
and of Chrdtien de Troyes. Nor did Chretien apparently take any details 
of imagery, for the Charrete, directly from the troubadours. ... Tn 
short, Chrdtien’s imagery comes from other than Provengal sources. And, 
as we saw above, in this respect his great master was Ovid. (P. 96.) 

The reviewer now proceeds to make a few diffident comments 
on details: • 

P. 2. "‘The lovelorn’ Lancelot was probably a traditional figure.” 
"Lovelorn” is a poor equivalent for " wipsaelige.” In the German 
Lanzelet is a devil-may-care fellow, with irresistible charm, winning and 
leaving sweetheart after sweetheart. Pp. 4, 54, Td There is not much 
that is helpful here about the dwarf. A clue is to be found in the 
Lamselety 11. 420 f., 64161, 66411, 62291, the Pluris episode, where the 
dwarf’s whip-stroke is probably the magic which irresistibly attracts the 
person struck to the fairy’s castle. — cf. EreOy 1. 221. A cart might be the 
fated vehicle in Chretien’s source, or it might be an invention of Marie’s; 
for in her sophisticated court the question could have arisen whether or 
not a knight in full panoply could without losing face ride in a cart. 
P. 5, 1. 13. The knight is wounded, not dead. P. 9. “ Tower ” is rather 
better than "stockade” for "bretesche.” Pp, 17, 77. Too much can be 
read into the three days’ tournament. An elaborate one with the different 
colors is in Lcmsselet, 2760 f. Chrdtien’s tourney owes some features also 
to the Whitsuntide festival in Lanzelet, 11 6674 f. P. 26. One cannot say 
positively ‘that it is Gawain who actually rescues the queen in Hart- 
mann’s Iwein, although the indications are that way, P, 45, n. 1. The 
new translation of the Malinog%on by T. P. Ellis and John Lloyd, Oxford, 
1929, might be mentioned. Pp. 67, 69. To say that "in all of his 
romances, with the single exception of the Charrete, Chretien upholds the 
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ideal of love in marriage,” is to overlook his (lost) THstcm, It is danger- 
ous to asciibe bouigeois ideas about mairiage to Chretien. Pp. 69 f. In- 
stead of examiiiiiig one by one the origins here suggested for many 
episodes used to embioider the tale of Guinevere’s rape, let us see how 
far more fully than has been hitherto observed the Lwnzelet ( i. e. Hs 
French or Anglo-Norman souice) explains them. There is no use in 
ransacking the whole field of romance for details that can be found in 
the one most obvious source.^ 

Episode 4, the cart and dwaif. See above. Episode 6, 8, 9, the perilous 
bed, and templing, testing, damsels. Some slight resemblance to Lmzelet’a^ 
affair with G-alagandreiz’ daughter and her father in Larnselet, 7061 
Episode 7. The water-bridge Compare that to Malduk’s castle in the 
lake, Lanzelet, 11. 6031 f , 6765 f ® There is a ford fight, too, in Lamelet, 
6137 f. Episode 10. There is allusion to the etiquette of escorting damsels 
in both poems. Oha'ircie, 1313-1328; Lanzelet, 2326-2331. The fairy’s 
messenger who comes to L. in the Lanzelet, 1. 4684, may have something 
to do with the helpful damsels in Chretien. Episode 11. The raising of 
the tomb lid is essentially a name-revealing motif, Chrdtien betrays a 
state of affairs where Lancelot did not know his name, as is the case in 
the Lanzelet till the fairy’s messenger told it to him. The cemetery, monk, 
tombs and observant damsels aie in both poems. This is the central 
adventuie, at Dodone, in Lanzelet 3826-4969. Episode 13. The sons who 
accompany L. may be suggested by Diepalt in Ltmzelet 2780. Episode 14. 
The falling poitcullis may be a feeble refiection of the effective enchantment 
of Lanzelet at the entrance of Mabuz’ castle in Lanzelet 3650 f. And 
Lanzelet (1 4940) has a magic ring too, although Nitze, p. 74, denies this — 
as others have. Episode 17. There is a lion fight in Lanzelet 1736. 
Episode 24. The three days tourney — see above. Episode 24, 26. Both the 
imprisonments of Lancelot in the Gharrete have their prototypes in fhs 
Lanzelet. The mild imprisonment, by a lady who loves him and who 
releases him to go to a jousting on promise of returning, is the Pluris 
episode, for which see above The severe imprisonment, from which he 
IS delivered by a damsel, a relative of his captor’s, who restores bim to 
health so that he can afterward slay his captor, is that at Limors in 
Lanzelet 1363 f. ^ 

Finally, the Gharrete, in spite of Chretien’s efforts, shows traces ot 
all four of Lanzelet’s love affairs* The seneschal’s wife, and the puzzling 
damsel of the second night in Chretien, correspond to the Queen of Pluris 
and to Galagandreiz’ daughter, as already suggested; Maleagant’s sister 
takes the place of Ade; and Guinevere only replaces Lanzelet’s original 
otherworld mistress, Iblis. It was no great promotion of Lancelot to 
make him the lover of Guinevere. 

More resemblances might be found, and interesting comparison 
of the two rapes might be made, but the above is, I believe, 
enough to show that Chr§tien was an arrant modernizer, who 

^ There is no room in this review for anything but a bare assertive list, 
but I hope to publish the evidence presently. Since Chretien is not likely 
to have taken the story of the queen’s rape from a mere episode in the 
biographical romance of Lancelot, lit'U.e is made here of the resemblances 
between the Lanzelet and the Gharrete in this mattei. I use Gross’ 
numbering of the episodes. 

^ I expect soon to print a short article on the water-bridge, suggesting its 
descent fiom the submerged causeway to a lake-dweller’s crannog, such 
as can be found in the Lanzelet. 
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knew an elaborate biographical romance of Lancelot and more 
than one version of the rape of Guinevere. A vast background of 
developed romance underlies his work. The Prose Lancelot 
utilized the same material. Pans was right. 

K. G. T. Webstbb 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Qoeihe and Faust, an Interpretation. With passages newly trans- 
lated into English verse. By P. Mwliam Stawbll and G. 
Lowes Dickinson. N. Y. Dial Press, 1929. Pp. 291. $4.00. 

This IS a notable work, which does not belie the promise implied 
in the collaborative association of two such scholars as Miss Stawell 
(herself an authoress and lecturer) and Mr. Dickinson. It per- 
forms both for Goethe and for the Bngbsh-speaking world a service 
which has long been overdue, and does so in a spint which is 
wholly admirable, and with a competence that commands respect 
and even admiration. 

There is no need to labor the timeliness of its publication. The 
approaching Goethe centenary may help to focus attention upon 
all phases of Goethe^s work and so increase the effectiveness of any 
message dealing with the great poef s contribution to the life and 
letters of our world. But both Goethe and Faust are of such 
perennial and mdeed timeless interest that the achievement which 
this book represents requires no special occasion for its full appre- 
ciation. Every lover of Goethe will wish to press this volume into 
the hands of those whom he desires to see brought into closer 
rapport with the work and thought of the poet, confident that no 
one who reads its pages with attention can fail to obtain a clearer 
view of Goethe^s tdtimate essence than he had before. And in so 
doing he will at the same time gain a deeper insight into the 
essence of the Germanic spirit; for quite aside from its merits as 
a poetic and imaginative creation, Goethe^s Faust has gnpped the 
German mind as no other single work has done precisely because 
it touches the prof oundest depths of the German soul and expresses 
its highest aspirations and ideals. 

An idea of the general plan of the book is obtained from the 
headings of its 16 chapters: 1. Introductory; 2. Nature and 
Man; 3. The Labyrinth of Love; 4. Prelude and Prologue to 
FoAjsi; 5. PausPs Despair, 6. The Pact with Mephistopheles; 7. 
Gretchen; 8. The Walpurgis-Night an I the Prison; 9. The Open- 
ing Scene of the Second Part; 10. The Emuteror's Court; 11. The 
First Vision of Helen; 12. The Making of the Homunculus; 13. 
The Classical Walpurgisnacht; 14. The Helena; 15. Faust and 
the Empire; 16. The Close. There is further a lengthy appen- 
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dix On the Dates for the Composition of Fuust/" a selective Bib- 
liography, and a rather brief Index. 

Strictly speaking, then, the book deals chiefly with Faust, and 
the words of the title might well have been reversed if their order 
indicated importance; on the other hand, it is equally clear that 
Faust is interpreted through Goethe the man — ^as the man Goethe 
becomes clearer for ns throngh a stndy of Faust — and so the title 
jnstifies itself in its present form. 

It is not my intention to take issne with the authors touching 
their interpretations of mooted points, nor with respect to their 
analyses and judgments of Goethe^s aims and achievements. Who- 
ever knows the critical literature surrounding Goethe and Faust 
need not be told that the amount of disagreement among the 
Doctors, the extent to which diametrically opposite conclusions 
are arrived at on the basis of the most meticulous examination of 
all available evidence, is calculated to shake one^s faith in the 
power of the mind to draw imiversally valid inferences from any 
sort of premises. There is probably not a single judgment set 
forth by these authors to which exceptions could not be taken on 
the ground that some noted scholar has espoused a divergent or 
contrary view. 

Granting this at the outset, however, the reviewer confesses him- 
self struck throughout the book by what seemed to him a broad- 
mmded sanity of approach to aU difficult or disputed questions, 
such as Goethe^s own love-life (Chapter III), or the issue of the 
Pact (Chapters VI and XVI). The authors show a laudable 
tendency to let plain words have plain meanings, and to allow 
common sense to speak when other evidence is lacking. At the 
same time, there is proof on almost every'’ page of their thorough 
study and digestion of the literature of commentary and criticism, 
giving the reader the feeling that their final judgments are really 
final, i. e. based on mature deductions from all available sources. 
These two outstanding qualities of the interpretative matter in the 
book — scholarly thoroughness guided by sanity of outlook — are my 
justification for saying that whatever one may think on individmd 
points, we shall not oSy be safe in recommending it to any intelli- 
gent reader, but we ought to do so. 

A very considerable amount of the book is taken up with the 
translations, largely from Famt but also comprising bits of Goethe^s 
other poetry, which go along with and re-enforce the text both as 
to its esthetic effect and its expression of ideas. A rough estimate 
indicates that upwards of 3,100 lines of Faust are given in transla- 
tion, making up nearly one-fourth of the volume. The authors 
were undoubtedly correct in feeling that their interpretation would 
•be immeasurably strengthened if the Englidi reader could obtain, 
side by side with their exposition, the direct impression that only 
pertinent passages of the work itself could afford. They were also 
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correct in doubting whether any of the existing translations would 
exactly serve their purpose; or at any rate in the feeling that none 
of these translations was so good that it could not be improved on 
by them. The general effect of the translations, as one reads along, 
is excellent. The authors know what English poetry sounds like, 
and both of them, it may be presumed, know how to write it; they 
are also keenly aware of Goethe^s meaning, and one will not find 
many points at which they depart from the exact sense of his lines. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted that they have gone rather 
far in metrical and rhymic liberties, farther, I should feel, than 
would be conceded as justifiable for one who should attempt a 
rendering of the entire work. These liberties are of three kinds: 
(1) lines are shortened or lengthened (sometimes unnecessarily, it 
seems to me) ; (2) feminine endings and particularly feminine 
rhymes are greatly reduced in number; (3) there is much omission 
of rhyme generally. These freedoms have a certain justification in 
the present instance, since interpretation is to the fore, and the 
authors wished to avoid anything that might lead to a misappre- 
hension of Goethe^s meaning. Let me cite one or two passages that 
will show what I have in mind. Take first the celebrated utterance 
of the Earth-Spirit (11. 501 seq.) : 


In Lebensfluten, im Tatensturm 

Wall’ ich anf nnd ab, 

Webe bin und ber! 

Geburl und Grab, 

Ein ewiges Meer, 

Ein wechselnd Weben, 

Ein glubend Leben, 

So scbaff* ieb am sausenden Web- 
stubl der Zeit 

Und wirke der Gottbeit lebendiges 
Kleid. 


In the storms of action, tbe foods 
of life, 

I surge and sway 
Above and below, 

Hitber, tbitber, to and fro. 

Birtb and death, an infinite sea, 

A web that changes eternally, 

A living fire ! 

I work at tbe loom of time, I smite 
with the weaver’s rod. 

In tbe whirr and the roar I fashion 
the living garment of God. 


The dactylic swing of the last two Imes is abandoned. Or take the 
famous lines of the Pact (1692 seq.) : 


Werd’ ich beruhigt je mich auf ein 
Faulbett legen, 

So sei es gleich um mich getan! 
Ehnnst du midi schmeichelnd je 
beltigen, 

Bass ich mir selbst gefallen mag, 

Kannst du midi mit Genuss 
betrhgen; 

Bas sei fur mich der letzte Tag I 
Bie Wette biet’ ichl 

Topp! 

Und Schlag 
auf Schlag! 


When I can rest upon your bed of 
ease, 

All’s over with me then! 

When you can gull me with your 
fiatteries 

To dream myself contented with 
myself. 

When your delights make me forget 
your lies — 

Let that day be my last* 

There is my wager! 

Bone! 

And done again! 
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Werd’ ich zum Angenblicke sagen: 
Verweile doch* du bist so scbdnl 

Dann magst du micb in Eesseln 
scblagen^ 

Dann will icli gern zugrunde gehn! 
Dann mag die Totenglocke scballen, 
Dann bist du deines Dienstes frei, 
Die Uhr mag stehn, der Zeiger 
fallen, 

Es sei die Zeit fiir micb vorbei! 


If ever I can say 

To the bright moment as it flits 
away, 

^Stay yet a little while, thou art 
so fair! ’ 

Then let me wear your chain, 

Then sink, and willingly! 

Then toll my passing bell 

And you go free! 

The clock may stop, the pointer 
drop, 

And time be done for me! 


To the reader who has Goethe^s lines in mind at all, this translation 
cannot but be disappointing: these last verses are too choppy, too 
light in weight, and consequently lack the solemn dignity and 
power of Goethe^s. 

Two other passages will show the translators^ superior power. 

A glorious pageant’ Yet a pageant only! 

Infinite Nature, mother-breasts unknown. 

Where shall I find you, I who die of dearth^ 

Ye on whom hang the heavens and the earth, 

Well-heads of life, to whom the dry lips strain. 

Ye overflow, and I faint here, in vain! ” (454-469.) 

Over the noblest gift, the spirit’s splendour. 

There floods an alien, ever-alien stream; 

When this world’s wealth is won, our souls surrender 
The larger hope we call a lying dream. 

Our life of life, the visions grave and glorious. 

Fade, and the earthly welter is victorious. 

Imagination once, wide-winged with hope. 

Filled all eternity and soared to heaven. 

But now it dwindles to a narrow scope 

While joy on joy drops round us, wrecked and riven. 

Deep in &e heart Care comes to build her nest, 

And there she rears her secret brood of sorrows, 

She rocks herself and wails, she will not rest. 

Bulling all peace, and every day she borrows 
New masks and fresh disguises; she will come 
As wife or child, hidden in hearth and home, 

In fire, water, poison, or the sword; 

And we shrink back, as men whom life abhorred. 

Tremble when no blow falls, and, fever-tost. 

Still weep and wail for what is never lost. (634-661.) 

The pioof-readiag appears to be excellent, and only a very iev 
dips siOTck the revievrer’s eye. 

B. Q. Mosgan’ 

Unwersitj/ of Wisootism 
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Deutsche Arleit in Amerika, Erinnerungen von Ktoo Eeanoke. 

Leipzig, Felix Memer, 1930. VII, 92 Seiten, 5 Bildbeigaben, 

M. 4. 

Knno Pranckes Lebenserinnerungen sind in mebrf acher Hinsicbt 
bedentsam. Znerst vermitteln sie nns eine einzigartige menscli- 
liche Personlichkeit von eiiiem gewissen niederdentschen und zwar 
altdentscben Geprage: herb und sprdde, abgeschlossen und sogar 
abweisend, dabei zart und warm und idealistisch bis zur Schwar- 
merei, Ijrrisch beschwingt und gefiihlvoU; eine Wesensverbindung, 
die leicht unpraktisch wirkt, aber immer tiefen Eindrucks aiSf 
ahnlich Begeisterungsfahige sicher ist. Man muss viel zwischen 
den Zeilen lesen, um zu verstehen, wie aus diesem widerspruchs- 
vollen Menschengut eine in sieh geschlossene, sich selber treue und 
in ihrer Lebensarbeit hbchst erfolgreiehe Personlichkeit -wird. Wie 
Kuno Prancke nach Amerika verpflanzt wird, hier seine Mission 
erkennt, der erste deutsche Kulturprofessor und Begninder des 
Germanischen Museums an Harvard wird, das ist der weitere tiefe 
Eindruck der Ennnerungen, Kuno Prancke hat im ganzen, leider 
ohne sieh geeignete Kachfolger zu schaffen, grossartige und un- 
vergangliche deutsche Arbeit in Amerika geleistet. Er hat wie 
keiner vor ihm das Beste der deutschen Literatur und Kultur an 
das Anglo-amerikanertum heranzubringen verstanden, durch seine 
ganze, gebildete Lebensart, seinen feinen Prohsinn und nicht zu- 
letzt seinen ansprechenden englischen Stil. Dass er mit diesem 
Wirken nur vereinzelten Dank in der deutschen Heimat, wie auch 
in einem gewissen Deutschamerika geemtet hat, gehort zum Schick- 
sal eines grossziigigen •amerikanischen Germanisten, wird aber 
noch durch die Verstandnislosigkeit, ja Peindseligkeit erklart, die 
seine politische Haltung wahrend des Weltkrieges begleitete, Seine 
Lebenserinnerungen kdnnen auch zu einer gerechten Beurteilung 
der umstrittenen politischen Seite an seiner Lebensarbeit fohren 
Kuno Prancke behandelt in drei Kapiteln seine Harvarder Lehr- 
jahre, das Germanische Museum und den Professorenaustausch und 
den Weltkrieg. Zu den Bekenntnissen und Erklarungen z. B. 
liber die Zukunftsaufgaben Deutschamerikas und Proben eigener 
tiefempfundener Lyrik kommen interessante personliche Erinner- 
ungen an Hermann Grimm, Althoff, Kaiser Wilhelm, Prasident 
Ebert, an Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Carl Schurz, Andrew D. White, 
Prasident Eoosevelt u. a. Den Text schmucken funf Abbildungen 
aus dem Harvarder Germanischen Museum, Kuno Pranckes blei- 
bendem Lebenswerk. 


BerVm 


P. SOHOBNBMANlSr 
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Drama and Liturgy, By Osoae CiJiGiLL. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1930. Pp. 161. 

This study seeks to undermine the well-established theory that 
the mediaeval drama took its rise in the liturgy. Unfortunately, 
it rests upon so many fundamental omissions and misconceptions 
that its results are largely vitiated. To most students of the sub- 
ject, the union of dialogue, impersonation, mimetic action and 
mise en seine in certain liturgical officia entitles them to the qualifi- 
cation dramatic.” C., however, who considers only the Officium 
Sepulehri, denies that this ofiice became dramatic because "(1) it 
is derived from rites which are lyrical, and (^) in actual presenta- 
tion, in so far as we are justified m making an assumption, it was 
primarily lyrical ” (p. 33). No one, of course, has ever questioned 
the lyrical ongin of the tropes, and if 0. had studied Karl Young^s 
basic investigations in this fleld,^ especially those tracing the Quern 
quaeritis from its lyrical beginnings to its dramatic development, 
he would probably have modified his statements. C.^s conception 
of the actual presentation” of the office mav be deduced from 
his assumption (p. 20-1) that the Eesponsio Jhesum Nazarenum 
crucifixum ” was sung as a solo and not by those impersonating 
the Manes : reference to any one of numerous texts, for example, 
to the one he himself prints on p. 30, would have corrected this 
impression. 

Without bothering to discuss the various theories that have been 
advanced regarding the origins of the metrical sequences, or, for 
that matter, of the Provengal lyric, C. remarks : ^^After examining 
a considerable number of the new or rime's, tropes, I have come to 
the conclusion that a strong influence was exerted upon them by 
the verse forms of the troubadours” (p. 39). Similarly, the in- 
tricate questions of the origins, language, and versification of the 
Sponsus are disposed of in a few paragraphs (p. 39, 46-6), with 
no reference to the many investigations of the subject since the 
days of Monmerque, Michel, and Coussemaker (for the most recent, 
see L. P. Thomas in Romania nv, 1929, p. 45). To substantiate 
C/s belief that the liturgy was corrupted by the mimetic practices 
of the minstrels ” and that " the developed religious drama cannot 
have evolved from the liturgy” (p. 50), the old hypothesis of 
"loose secular performances in the market places” (p. 48) is re- 
vived, the SpoThsus and Hilar/s plays are discussed, but no mention 
is made m this connection of the evolution within the church of 
the Magi, Prophets, and Eachel plays, or of such a play as the Ordo 
Joseph (printed from a Troparium-Hymnarium-Prosarium of the 

^ C. refers to none of them, nor to any of the texts published since Lange's 
book was written, nor to any of the tropes and discussions of them in the 
later volumes of the Analeota Eymnioa. 
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cathedral of Laon by Young, MLN xxvi, 1911, p. 33), or of such 
scenes as that of the mercator (cf. the text from an eleventh-century 
Troparium-Prosarmm from the Abbey of Pripoll printed by Young, 
PLMA XXIV, 1909, p. 302).^ 

In chapter iv, C. flogs a wooden horse of his own fabrication by 
comparing the Easter trope with the late Eesurrection scene in the 
Chester cycle and assuming that "this scene, according to those 
who hold the liturgical theory, is derived directly from the ^ liturgi- 
cal drama ^ of the church (p. 52). Those who believe in the 
theory of liturgical origins would have welcomed instead a more 
pertinent comparison with the Shrewsbury or the Origny-Sainte- 
Benoite Quern quaentis or with the Chantilly NativitL Chapters 
V and VI contain a superfluous attack upon Sepefs theory. Un- 
known to C., apparently, the first part of that theory has been 
substantially fortified by Young^s study of the Ordo Prophetarum 
{Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy^ xx, 1922), whereas the 
second part has been effectively modified by the researches of Wm. 
Meyer {Fragmenta Burana^ p. 53-6) and of Hardin Craig (MP., 
X, 1913, p. 473; cf. also Adeline Jenney, MP., xiii, 1915, p. 59).® 

The interpretation of the Prophets in the Jeu d'Adam as pro- 
phets of doom and not of Christ (p. 98 f.) rests upon a disregard 
of the text, lines 745-942, and upon the error of supposing that 
the Bit des qmnze signes du jugement which follows the play in 
the manuscript forms its conclusion. This poem, to quote StudePs 
edition of the play (p. xix), "has been shown to belong to another 
work and is written in a different dialect." In fact twenty manu- 
scripts of the poem, besides a Provengal version, are known. 

O.^s contribution to the controversy regarding the authorship and 
relations of the Towneley plays is to revert to the theory of a 
single compiler and to reiterate his opinion that Gilbert Pilkington 
may have been the man. Miss PostePs objections to Pilkin^on 
for this role are known to C., though he does not satisfactorily 
answer the questions raised by her. The later discussion of the 
subject by Millicent Carey in her study, " The Wakefield Group in 
the Towneley Cycle," Hesperia, xi, 1930, probably appeared too re- 
cently to be noted. On the basis of the Towneley’plays alone cyclical 
growth is denied to all the cycles (p. 105 f. and 131). Perhaps ac- 

* C. says (p. 42) : " It is significant tliat none of these pieces, examples of 
which I am about to offer, has been found in the regular choir books: they 
have been collected from dubious breviaries and miscellaneous manuscripts,” 
This is misleading. What are these pieces ” and what is meant by 
" dubious breviaries ” ? 

■* Had C. known Young’s work and the eleventh century ms. therein 
mentioned (p, 4, n. 1), he could hardly have hazarded his curious sug- 
gestion that ‘^the trope may have been created prior to the lectio” (p. 
74-5), or dated the lectio in the thirteenth century (p. 91), or omitted all 
discussion of the Laon Prophetae with its clearly in&cated impersonation 
and dramatic action. 
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quaintance with Burton^s lists, the manuscript of the York plays, 
and with the records of the guilds of York, Coventry, Norwich and 
Chester would have mitigated C/s scepticism. The hypothesis that 

early mysteries were created to attract pilgrims" (p, 137) is 
shakily supported by citations, not from plays, but from two reli- 
gious poems (the first, p. 134, is^not from the Adam, as C. indicates, 
but from the Quinze signes). The conjecture on the same page 
that the Anglo-Norman Resurrection is ^^a complete piece of 
mediaeval advertising" recited by a minstrel in order to arouse 
curiosity would be tempting, were it not for the fact that the tenses 
of the verbs in the prologue, dialogue, and narrative portions ren- 
der it improbable. 

In short, the patient and thorough work of scores of careful 
investigators is hardly to be undone by a series of surmises based 
for the most part on insufficient evidence, or by proofs consisting 
largely of vague generalizations and rhetorical questions. 

Bryn MoAior College GeAOE FeANK 


Wyclif, Select English Writings, Edited by Hebbert E. Win'N', 
M.A,, with a Preface by H. B. Workman, D, D,, D. Lit. 
Oxford University Press, 1929. Pp. lx -f 179. 

This book will help in some ways to fill a vacancy that was 
becoming more and more apparent to students of Middle EngEsh 
literature. Chaucer exists in numerous editions and selections; 
Langland is available in Skeat^s little edition of Ms. Laud. 681; 
Pearl and Sir Gawain lie open for the scholar in one or more edi- 
tions and a steadily growing number of translations. Wyclif, how- 
ever, though he has influenced English style more deeply than 
any of his literary contemporaries, and though he had moulded 
the life and thought of his day more deeply than any political 
contemporary, was not readily accessible to mature scholars, and 
little more than a name to undergraduate students of mediaeval 
history or literature. 

Thanks to Mr. Winn, the reformer has now began to come into 
his own. Particularly to be recommended is our editor^s intro- 
ductory essay. Its succinct and discriminating account of WycliPs 
life and of the social and ecclesiastical conditions of the day should 
commend it to those who give undergraduate courses in the life 
and thought of mediaeval England. 

The selections have been chosen from the large mass of WycEf^s 
writings. They illustrate the wide range of his theological and 
philosophical thought, and reflect his growing absorption in the 
political and social abuses of his day. Beyond the limits of morals 
and theology WycliPs interest did not at first stray, but as years 
passed by, he. Eke John Euskin, abandoned the life of scholastic 
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theory for busy and helpful activity in the world of men. Mr. 
Winn^s notes to the extracts are informative and to the point. 

Unfortunately the provenience of Mr. Winn^s text is vague. 
The texts which he has printed have been previously printed eitiier 
by T. Arnold {Select English Works of Wyclif, iii, 1869) or by F. 
D. Matthew {English Works of Wyclif^ E. E. T. S., No. 74, 1880). 
One gathers from Mr. Winn that in any given case he has used 
either the Ms. followed by Arnold or the Ms. followed by Matthew. 
Yet the most glaring discrepancies exist between a page of Winn's 
selections and a page of Arnold's or Matthew's extracts, even when 
both editors are printing from the same page of the same Ms.! 
One or two examples must serve for many. Thus on p. 107, line 1, 
where Winn prints Poul hiddi^ f>e fadir, Arnold inserts pat be- 
tween iiddip and pe, and no footnote marks pat as existing in the 
Ms. that Winn used. P. 107, line 11, between the words littir dep 
and the following paragraph Winn omits (without marks indicat- 
ing an omissiqn) some twenty-two printed lines which are to be 
foimd in Arnold. P. 107, line aS, Winn omits without comment 
the words and pat which follow Qod, though Arnold prints them. 
Mr. Winn is no less at variance with P. D. Matthew's text than he 
is with that of Arnold. On p. 83, line 18, Winn to his castel, 
Matthew to holde his castel; in the same line Winn Crist durst, 
Matthew crist durste; line 26, Winn pei, Matthew pey; line 29, 
Winn comen, Matthew comun. In line 25 Winn's habit of not 
noting variant readings has deprived him of the glory of correcting 
his predecessor, for he writes Ghirche where the Ms. reads chirge. 
In line 27 after Crist forfendide hem Winn omits a whole phrase 
which Matthew prints. 

Having now no access to the originals, the reviewer is uncertain 
whether to believe that the earlier reprints contain matter deliber- 
ately inserted by Messrs. Arnold and Matthew, or whether Mr. 
Winn has been most culpably careless in his editorial duties. The 
latter has nowhere informed his readers that he has made emenda- 
tions or omitted variant readings, and would seem to be willing 
to leave us with the belief that his texts are faithful reproductions 
of original Mss. -(apart from such changes in spelling, etc. as every 
editor is allowed). If it is Mr. Winn who is at iault, one is at 
a loss whether to blame him for inexcusable carelessness or a breach 
of editorial ethics. 

A glossary to the texts is helpful, but could have been a great 
deal better done. The selection of words to be glossed is arbitrary. 
Such words as dowe, ^ endow,' and dronkelewe, ^ given to drunken- 
ness,' rightly appear, but traveilip (p. 18, line 20), deparie in 
pei shulen departs pu (p. 36, line 21), private, ^secluded' (p. 39, 
line 20), and selle, "give' (p. 32, line 14) are equally worthy of 
definition. Sometimes Mr. Winn has mistaken the meaning of 
words and glossed then wrongly. Thus rowte, " stir, naove ' (p. 18, 
line 21) is glossed "snore,' though the phrase in which it occurs 
is given in NED. under rout, yJ Is levep (p. 44, line 4, Grist 
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Uvej^ fn$ word) ^believe ^ or ^ leave behind, give in charge The 
reference to Introd., p. 68 found in note to p. 2, line 22 is wrong. 

Despite the merits of its introduction and notes, the boot cannot 
be recommended as safe. The beginner who picks it up to read 
the words of Wyclif cannot be sure how many of Wyclifs words 
are missing, and the scholar will distrust a text that differs so 
markedly from the two printings that preceded it. 

Princeton University HeNEY L. SAVAGB 


The Yearns Work in English Studies, Volume ix, 1928. Edited 
for the English Association by F. S. Boas and C. H. Heefoed. 
Oxford University Press, 1930. Pp. 390. $3.50. 

This important work continues to increase annually in size and 
importance. From the modest little volume of 140 pages in 1919-* 
20 it has expanded to one of 390 pages in the present issue, and 
now deals with the record number of 443 books and 423 articles. 
Even so, the editors still feel cramped for space, and are able to 
describe briefly only what they consider the more important works 
in each field. With one exception the editorial staff remains the 
same as in 1927 : Daisy E. Martin Clarke having taken the place 
of Hilda M. E. Murray in Philology. 

It is too much to expect the completeness in this work which 
we seek in annual bibliographies, but on the contrary we find 
proper emphasis and evaluation. Only one editor, Miss Morley, in 
the Eighteenth Century, goes so far as to round out a special period 
with a grand et cetera, narrowing her discussions, first, to a series 
of brief notes on articles, and then to mere bibliographical mention 
of several more articles, but even so, continuing to be selective and 
not exhaustive. 

The editors in each field are scholars in whose judgment we 
can rely. Their criticisms are for the most part sound and always 
conservative and courteous, never vindictive and abusive. After 
reading a bit from certain modem critics, who seem to take their 
cues from the violent and blood-thirsty school of the early nine- 
teenth century, one turns with relief to the work before us, whicJi 
unostentatiously seeks the best and ignores the worst. The writer 
has found the three periods with whicK he is most familiar 
very ably covered, and a careful examination convinces him that 
the other periods are equally well reviewed. In this day of multi- 
plying and indifferent reviews in a multitude of widely scattered 
periodicals, to all of which no one has access, a sane and con- 
servative work of this kind; in which all of the most scholarly 
research of the year is weighed in the same balance, deserves a far 
wider circulation and more substantial support than it has yet 
received. 

L. N. Beoughton* 

Cornell Unwoersity 
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The Effingham " Libels on Cooper. A Documentary History of 
the Libel Suits of James Femmore Cooper Centering around 
the Three Mile Point Controversy and the Novel Home As 
Found 1837-1845. By Ethel B. Outland. University of 
Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, Number 28, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1929. Pp. 272. 

Of the several non-literary problems with which the student of 
Femmore Cooper must come to terms none is more important than 
the War with the Press.^^ Professor Lounsbury some years ago 
outlined the main facts and pointed to the principal issues involved 
in this controversy, but the limits of 'his work prevented full 
documentation. This deficiency Miss Outland has supplied in the 
present work. 

As Mr. Lounsbury clearly indicated, and as a study of CoopePs 
Notions of the Americans, Cleanings in Europe, and other works 
of a critical nature fully proves, Cooper deliberately undertook the 
task of defining the liberty of the press by resort to law. The 
immediate issue with which the series of suits was instituted was 
somewhat accidental and grew out of an argiment with his neigh- 
bors at Cooperstown concerning the ownership of the Three Mile 
Point on Lake Otsego. If this issue had not brought matters to 
a focus, however, there is little doubt that some other printed 
attack upon his personality and principles would have served the 
same purpose. Cooper held that an editor, by reason of his posi- 
tion, could claim no immunity as regards libelous statements 
which was not equally enjoyed by others. Greeley, Weed, Webb, 
and others held that any restriction upon statements which could 
appear in the press constituted an effort to curb liberty of speech 
and as such was a threat to democracy. 

Early in the course of these trials, Cooper^s defeated opponents 
protested that they were not being flowed to present the truth 
in justification.” This was a secondary and minor point wMch 
Cooper admitted as obvious, and Mr. Lounsbury accepted his view. 
Miss Outland prefers, however, to 'focus her conclusions on this 
rather than upon the ''liberty of the press ” issue. Mr. Silliman, 
upon whom she depended for her interpretation of the legal aspects 
of the controversy, states correctly that the " truth in justification ^ 
is now the "accepted law of the state” of New York. Thus 
Cooper's influence upon legal practice, if any, is made to appear 
negative. 

On the other hand, Cooper’s definition of the law of libel is now 
the accepted mle of jonmaJistic literary criticism, whether or not 
as a direct restdt of these suits remains to be established. It is 
neither ethical nor legal now to confime criticism of a s 
character, personality, and principles with criticism of his book 
as a book. But whether or not the Cooper trials contnbuted 
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materially to the opinion which has brought about this change we 
can only infer. The probability is that, however great their imme- 
diate effect, their ultimate influence has been slight. 

However important her service in assembling the documents 
relating to this case, Miss Outland^s book is, therefore, more mis- 
leading than helpful. Her conclusions, in terms of her premises, 
are sound; but her interpretation of the problem is basically 
unsound. 

Egbert E. Spiller 

Suoarthmore College 


Pecheur dfislande de Pierre LotL Par Louis Barthou. Paris, 
Mellott^e, 1929. 

Is Pecheur d'Islande destined for immortality? Many French 
critics would agree with M. Barthou that it is; those who disagree 
may object that he doth protest too much. He is least convincing 
when he pleads the cause of his author as a psychologist. He can 
do no more than convince us, if we need conviction, that Loti 
portrays cunningly very simple characters close to nature. It is 
not without signiflcance that an eloquent section on the sea is 
included in the chapter on Personnages; its absence would have 
left a distinct lacuna, but it damages the argument that Loti is a 
master of subtle psychology, M. Barthou^s tendency to claim too 
much for his author, however, is easily pardonable in view of thtj 
contributions he has made to our knowledge of the background of 
the book. Himself a personal friend of Loti, he has shown that 
the entire novel is based either on Loti^s own^ experience or on his 
direct observation of living people. Thus he easily attaches the 
whole art of the author to the principle of describing or relating 
only choses vues. Hence the simplicity of Loti^s style, hence his 
sincerity and his gift of communicating to his audience the un- 
spoiled impressions his trained senses received from actuality 
And M. Barthou has caught the secret: he has transmitted to 
his readers, by judicious quotation and comment, much of the 
spell of Loti. He passesrin review the principal critics — Bruneti^re, 
Bourget, Doumic, A. France, Giraud, and Lemaltre — quoting now 
in support of his own view, now to enrich his argument by dis 
cussion. He analyses subtly Loti’s style, which he finds original 
and inimitable because of its intense subjectivity. In short, M. 
Baiiihou’s book is not only a memorial to his friend, but a piece 
of criticism interesting alike to the scholar and to the general 
reader. 

Bbistjamin- M. WoonBRiDGE 

Beed College 
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AQATHA ET LE V(EU FATAL J^^ATALA 

Simple coincidence on r6miniscence pent-^tre involontaire, voici 
Tine rencontre singuli^re qni m6rite d^ltre signal6e; elle pent servir 
k tout le moins a d6montrer une fois de plus comment Chateau- 
briand a repris dans ses premiers ouvrages des thfemes k la mode et 
en plus d^un sens a su profiter des efforts de ses modestes devanciers. 

Cette fois, par extraordinaire, il ne s^agit point d^im ouvrage 
exotique, mais d^un roman sentimental de la contre-r6volution, 
d^abord publi6 k Londres en anglais sans nom d’auteur, et bientdt 
traduit en frangais. Le titre de F4dition anglaise est le suivant; 
Agatha, or a Narratwe of Recent Events. Printed for the author, 
sold by C, Lilly. 3 vols. London 1796. Les bibliographies indi- 
quent une premiere Edition de la traduction en trois volumes, 
1797; ]e n^ai pu la retrouver. Une seconde (?) edition, en 
quatre volumes, celle qui existe A la Biblioth^que Nationale 
et dont fai pu me. procurer un exemplaire, a pour titre 
Agatha, on la Beligieuse anglaise, traduit de V anglais. A Paris, 
chez Maradan, Libraire, rue du CimetiSre-Andre-des-Arts, N*® 9. 
An septiSme. 4 volumes avec gravures, portant en Epigraphs : Hoe 
legite, cmsteri. Cette traduction est attribute k Madame de Guibert, 
cette eharmante Alexandrine-Louise Boutinon des Hays de Cour- 
celles, pour qui le comte de Guibert avait abandoim6 Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse en 1775.^ Nous ne savons presque rien d^elle sinon 
qu^au moment de son mariage elle 6tait ^^jeune, jolie, douce, 
sensible, faite pour Stre aim4e,’^ que Greuze avait peint son 
portrait et que longtemps aprSs la mort de son mari elle publia non 
seulement les lettres que Mademoiselle de Lespinasse avait ecrites 

^Lettres de Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, publi4es par Fug&ae Asse. 
Paris, 1913. 

^ Eugene Asse, p. 203. 
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an comte de Gnibert, mais encore cet Eloge d'EUza 6crit par le 
comte an moment mgme oti il venait d^apprendre la mort de son 
ancienne amante,® ^^tribnt,^^ disait-elle, ^^pay4 par le genie, k 
Pamiti4, a la vertn, an sentiment, et m§me anx gr&ces de Fesprit/^ 
Un tel d6sint4ressement, nne telle absence de jalonsie posthnme, 
bien dans le ton et les moenrs dn dix-hniti4me siScle anrait dO., 
semble-t-il, attirer Inattention des historiens de la litt4ratnre. II 
n^en a rien 4te cependant, et mSme nn cnrieux dn^mes comme 
Sainte-Benve n^a point songe 4, faire nne place k Madame de 
Gnibert dans sa galerie de Portraits de femmes. Pins 4nigmatiqne 
encore et pins myst4rienx semble Pantenr anonyme dn petit roman 
0.^ Agatha. Qnel 4tait cet Anglais, on, plus probablement, cette 
Anglaise, impregn4e de Richardson, de Goldsmith, de Yonng et 
de Ronssean, qni semblait connaltre 4galement la France et PAngle- 
terre, chez qni Pon tronve des descriptions de chateaux anglais, de 
cottages habit4s par de panvres et vertnenx paysans, d^excentriques 
anglais, et qni est egalement chez elle qnand eUe decrit les cam- 
pagnes dnAnyergne, la petite ville dTssoire, la vie piense mais en- 
core entachSe de mondanit6 d^un convent de dames nobles k la 
veille de la Revolution? Avons-nons affaire a nne Anglaise 61evee 
en France, on k nne Frangaise qni anrait v4cu en Angleterre? 
I/antenr ne serait-il autre qne Madame de Gnibert elle-m§me? 
Antant de questions anxqnelles nn cherchenr pins henrenx et pins 
habile ponrra pent-4tre nn jour tronver nne r4ponse definitive. 
C^est k nn autre titre cependant qR^Agatha merits snrtont de 
retenir notre attention. Un onvrage qni depeint de fagon anssi 
pathetiqne les 6prenves des religienses frangaises chassees de lenr 
convent, qni est rempli de sentiments pienx, de peintures de la vie 
dn cloltre a dfi avoir qnelqne sncces dans les milieux de Pemigra- 
tion. Qne Pon ajonte qne Pon y tronve nn eioge des vertns chre- 
tiennes de renoncement et de sacrifice, qne la malhenrense Agatha, 
li4e par nn vcen fait par sa m4re, doit choisir entre le renouncement 
dr son amour et ce qn’eUe croit 4tre son devoir filial, et Pon ne 
pent s^empScher de se demander si Chateaubriand n’a point connn 
Ponvrage soit dans le texts soit dans la traduction, pendant son 
sejonr a Londres on dds son retonr en France, et s’il n’y a point 
tronv6 nn des thdmes principanx d^Atala et pent-Stre qnelqnes 
scenes de RenS. 

‘ Paris, 1806. Le premiere Edition des Lettres est de 1809. 
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L^histoire est assez bizarre, eompliquee d^6pisodes multiples, 
mais le thSme qui nous interesse se degage assez nettement. 

‘‘Ladi Belmont,” noble dame devenue anglaise par son mariage, mais 
n4e en France, de parents frangais, avait 4te des son enfance ‘^vou^e, sans 
qu'on lui eut fait connoltre les motifs, en offrande k Dieu.” Elev4e dans 
un convent, elle allait prononcer ses vceux quand, an conrs de la derni^re 
visite qn’il Ini dtait permis de faire k sa famille, elle rencontra nn bean 
jenne homme qni snt Ini persnader d’abandonner “ sa m^re, sa maison, son 
pays,” et de renoncer ''anx jonissances d41icienses d’nne vie enti^rement 
consacr4e k la devotion et k I’^tat d’4ponse de Dien.” 

Les benrenx 4ponx avaient deja pass4 plnsienrs ann4es loin de la 
France qnand la jenne femme fnt appel4e au lit de mort de sa m4re 
Celle-ci Ini r4v41a qne *‘nee avec des passions violenies et terribles,” elle 
avait v4cn “ 4galement esclave de Famonr et de la baine.” Dans nn acc4s 
de Jalonsie elle avait pay4 des assassins pour 4pier et frapper son infid41e 
4ponx5 mais le crime accompli, son mari ramen4 gravement bless4, elle eiit 
horreur de son crime et consacra k Dien Fenfant qn’elle portait : ** je le lui 
vonai, si sa cl4mence 4pargnoit mon 4poux. H v4eut ” Ladi Belmont,” 
coupable involontaire, a done enfreint la promesse solennelle faite par sa 
m4re: mais les derniers moments de celle-ci penvent 4tre adoncis, si, par 
nne 4trange compensation, la jenne femme promet de voner an Seigneur le 
premier enfant auqnel elle donnera le jour. Agatba est cette enfant. 
Filev4e dans Fhorrenr dn mariage dont sa m4re ne cesse de lui montrer les 
imperfections, mais dans Fignorance complete de la promesse qni, avant 
m4me qn’elle fdt n4e, a dispose d’elle, Agatha grandit auprfes de ses 
parents sans soupgonner la fatalit4 qni p4se sur sa vie, jusqn’an jour oil 
elle est demand4e en mariage par nn jenne homme vers qni son ccenr est 
attir4, Mr. Hammond. Pohr expliquer le refus par leqnel " ladi Belmont ” 
r4pond k la demande de Hammond, celle-ci est forc4e k r4v41er k Agatha le 
terrible secret, Bien qne son coenr soit d4ehir4, Agatha, pour arracher sa 
m4re k "nne 4ternit4 de malhenr,” accepte d’entrer an convent. Mais 
e’est un convent fran^ais qne "ladi Belmont” a choisi pour sa hlle, D 
est sitn4 & Issoire^ en Auvergne dans un admirable et " romantiqne ** pay- 
sage. Pen k pen la jenne fille se laisse vaincre par cette atmosphere de 
paix et de religion; elle prononce ses veenx, elle s’adonne des ceuvres de 
eharit4, et devient bientdt "Fange de FAnvergne.” Elle anrait ainsi 
pass4 ses jours dans le calme, henreuse entre les ceuvres et la contempla- 
tion, si la R4volntion n’avait 4clat4. On ordonne anx religieuses de se dis- 
perser; elles vont ob4ir qnand des " sanvages ” donnent Fassant an convent 
et le mettent an pillage. Agatha, s4par4e de ses compagnes, dchappe par 
miracle anx T4volntionnaires; elle erre plnsienrs jours dans la for4t 
d’Issoire, fait la malencontrense recontre de deux maladrins dont les inten- 
tions ne laissent anenn donte. Elle est sanv4e par nn second miracle. 
Hammond, qni depnis des mois errait antonr des mnrs dn monastfere, 
arrive k point, nomm4 pour Farracher anx mains de ses agressenrs. La 
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fuite dans la forgt reprend; les deux fugitifs se nourrissant de bales 
qu’ils dfirobent aux oiseaux. Ils p^rissent presqne dans un effroyable orage, 
mais rencontrent k propos nn vieux prtoe, autrefois pasteur iespect6 d*un 
troupeau villageois, qui a du chercber un refuge au fond des for^ts pour 
^cbapper k la persecution. 11 revolt Agatha et Hammond avec bonte, et 
ce dernier peut croire que la jeune religieuse, rejetee dans le monde malgre 
elle, consentira & ecouter la voix de Tamour. Mais c’est mal connaltre ce 
coBur heroique: non seulement elle repousse avec ddsespoir et horreur 
Tamour d’Hammond, mais encore, quelques mois plus tard, c*est elle qui 
conseillera au jeune homme de se marier. Elle ira m6me vivre aupi^s des 
jeunes epoux, bercera leurs enfants sur ses genoux, et quazid Hammond et 
sa femme sont frapp4s d’un mal qux ne pardonne pas, elle recueillera leur 
dernier soupir. "Le temps, I’amitid et la religion, portant le baume sur 
ses ailes” ont rendu la serenite et la paix k la "religieuse anglaise”; se 
d4vouant aux pauvres, aux enfants d*Hammond, h ses amis ; " elle coulera 
ici-bas ses jours dans le calme d’une r4signation parfaite, et dans I’espoir 
et la ferme condance du bonheur 4ternel dans une autre vie.” 

Telle est, dans ses grandes lignes, cette strange apologie des 
vertus chrdtiennes qni k la fois semble nne r6ponse 4 la Religieitse 
de Diderot (1796) et tme annonce de ces "combats de la chair et 
de Tesprit dont Chateaubriand entreprendra d’illustrer la beaut6 
morale dans Atala et dans Bmi. On ne peut cependant s’empScher 
de remarquer que le sacrifice d’ Agatha est au moins exag4r6. Si 
^intention de I’auteur n’6tait Ividente, on pourrait considfirer 
Agatha autant comme une attaque centre les 4garements de la 
religion que comme une defense de la morale chr^tienne. H semble 
qu’i force de vivre dans le commerce des plfilosophes les d^fenseurs 
du christianisme aient quelquefois pris le fanatisme religieux pour 
la religion elle-m6me. Tel est pr6cis4ment le reproche que I’on n’a 
pas manqu4 d’adresser k Chateaubriand. 

Ce n’est pas d’aujourd’hui que les critiques ont signald dans 
Atda ce que M. V. Giraud appeUe " la juxtaposition de deux con- 
ceptions diff&entes et mime contradictoires.” * Chateaubriai;id lui- 
mlme Itait all4 au devant des critiques, en montrant par I’inter- 
mldiaire du pire Aubry que la pauvre Atala, chrltienne peu 
Mairle, n’est pas Hie comme elle le croit par le voeu prononcl par 
sa mire: “ J’Icrirai I I’lvlque de Quibec; il a les pouvoirs nlces- 
saires pour vous relever de vos vceux, qui ne sont que des voeux 
simples, et vous achiverez vos jours prIs de moi avec Chactas votre 
Ipoux.” Seule, semblait-il, une demi-sauvagesse, encore sous I’em- 


*Le Cfhristianiame de Ohateaubriand, n, 102, Paris, 1028. 
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prise de la superstition pouvait commettre cette etrange erreur. 
Et cependant, Yoici que dans un roman publie a Londres, an 
moment oi Chateaubriand est encore en Angleterre, nous trouyons 
un vceu analogue, le mSme problSme, le mgme cas de conscience, 
les m^mes arguments, ear de m^me que la mere d^Atala, ^^ladi 
Belmont se croit condamn4e a une eternite de tortures si sa fiUe 
ne rach^te pas sa promesse imprudente : 

Tombe sur moi le terrible cbatiment que j’ai invoqu 6 moi-mfime! Soyez 
heureuse un moment dans ce monde, et qu’une eternity de malheur soit le 
partage de votre m^re. Ainsi des millions et des millions d’ages se multi- 
pliant et se renouvelant sans cesse, la verront ^ternellement confondue 
parmi les enfans de perdition, rong4e par le ver qui ne meurt jamais 
{Agatha, IZ, 65). 

Dans Agatha cependant le thfeme du voeu fatal est d^autant moms 
admissible que ni la sup6rieure du couvent dTssoire, ni ?4vSque 
qui preside k la prise de voile ne se croient le droit d^mtervenir 
pour lib6rer la fille de ladi Belmont " de la promesse imprudente 
faite par sa mfere. C^est tout au plus si le bon M. Albert estime 
qu^a la rigueur Agatha pent Stre consid6r6e comme s^6tant acquittee : 

Vous ma fille vous avez 4tS consacr4e k Dieu par votre m^re. Le voeu 
qu^elle avoit fait, vous Tavez rempli; la parole qu’elle avoit donn^e, vous 
Tavez acquittee dans le sens le plus rigoureux qu’elle 7 avoit attach^. Le 
sort vous a rendue au monde. Peut-Stre pourriez-vous sans crime vous 
consacrer au ciel dans un autre; peut-Stre, par une vie qui vous rendroit 
utile k la soci4t4, et qui r 4 compenseroit la fidfele affection d’un Stre qui 
mdrite d’Stre beureux, rempliriez-vous dans un sens plus vrai la parole 
donnde {Agatha, nr, 158). 

Mais Agatha a ime conscience qtii ne transige point: nn td. com- 
promis ne sanrait la satisfaire. EUe accomplira son sacrifice 
jnsqu’au bout : 

L’id4e dechirante que j’ai viol4 un voeu, que j’ai commis un crime, seroit 
un supplice toujours renaissant pour votre cceur et pour votre &me, et 
empoisonneroit tous les d^lices que se peint votre imagination; quel 
fardeau que le crime de ceux que nous aimonsl Enfin, quel bien dans une 
vie, dont la plus longue dur^e est bom4e k un petit nombre d’ann^es qui se 
prScipitent, est digne qu'on Pacb^te au basard terrible d’offenser celui dont 
les punitions et les r4compenBes sont 4ternellesf {Agatha, in, 161). 

Si done Chateanbriand a empmnt6 i Agatha cette invention pen 
orthodoxe, il dest eflEorc4 d’att&raer ce qxi’elle avait d’inaprobable; 
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quelles que soient les erreurs de dogme qu^il ait pu conunettre, il 
4tait trop au courant des choses de la religion pour tomber dans 
la mSme faute qu^un auteur au total bien renseigne sur les formes 
exterieures du catholicisme, mais pen p6n6tr6 de son esprit. L^hy- 
poth&se d^un emprunt et d^un r6nuniscence volontaire on involon- 
taire parait d^autant plus probable que les ressemblances de detail 
ne manquent point. Bcoutons ^^ladi Belmont” essayant de d4- 
tourner sa fille du mariage : 

L'amour, la plus pure peut-gtre des jouissances de ce monde, puisque, sM 
est veritable, la bienveillanee s’y associe, est une source de maux qui ne 
peuvent compenser ses cbarmes si vant4s. SM rencontre des obstacles, quel 
supplice. S*il n’en trouve point, ou s*il s’en cr4e, ou il languit satisfait, 
ou la jalousie, de toutes les souff ranees bumaines la plus cruelle devient sa 
compagne assidue. 

Le mariage, quelqu^bonorable que soit ce lien, quelques couleurs favo- 
rables qu*on lui donne, est rempli de pemes. Pour deux peisonnes qui sont 
beureuaes Pune par Pautre, comnie il est airivd ^ votre p4re et k moi, il 
y en a mille qui maudissent le jour oti elles ont 4t4 unies. Si e’est Pamour 
qui nous a conduits k Pbymen, notre bonbeur ne peut que diminuer; car 
ses plus passionn4s sectateurs reconnoissent que Pamour est passager et 
qu’il s’affoiblit. Dans le mariage fait par des vues int4ress4es, il n’y a 
point de chances pour le bonbeur. (Agatha, l, 12.) 

Ce sont les arguments m§me que le pSre Aubry reprendra au lit 
de mort d^Atala, et c^est au mSme passage que font penser les 
paroles d^ Agatha quand une seconde fois elle renonce ^ Hammond 
qui va fipouser une de ses amies: 

"Oui, mon Agn4s,” s’eeria-t-elle, "qu’est-ce que cette vie fugitive? que 
sont les plaisirs p4rissables, que quelques ann4es rapides entrainent dans 
leur cours, plaisirs qui, sans jamais nous satisfaire, s’4vanouissent comme 
Pombre; que sont-ils aupr4s des biens innombrables qui nous sont destines 
au-delb de Pexistence 4pb4m4re de ce monde? qu’est-ce qu’une beure de 
durde aupr^s de Peternit4, ob, pour prix de chaque 4preuve glorieusement 
soutenue nous attend une r4compense immense’” (Agatha, iv, 131). 

Les adieux d^ Agatha et d^Hammond ont d4jd< quelque chose de 
^accent qui passera dans les dermeres paroles d^ Atala k Chactas : 

Oui, nous nous retrouverons dans un monde ob aucun devoir ne s^op- 
posera k ce que je vous aime; ob nous ne nous s4parerons plus; ob nous 
jouirons ensemble d*une 4ternit4 de bonbeur. 

0 Agatbal ne te revoir que lorsque ces formes et ces traits qui com- 
posent ton 4tre ne seront que poussi4re; quand ces yeux seront fenn4s 
k jamais, et cette voix ... 6 Agatha . . . (Agatha, n, 129). 
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La fuite d^Hammond et d^ Agatha dans la forSt d^ Auvergne est 
comme nne pale ebanche de la prodigieuse description de la tempSte 
dans les marais de la Floride. 

Ils n’4toient pas selon ropinion d^Hammond, k plus d’un quart de 
lieue de la maison, quand Torage, qui n’avoit fait que menacer la nuit 
pr4c4dente, 4clata tout-ii-coup avec une violence qui sembloit 4branler la 
terre jusques dans son centre. En un moment la lune eut disparu; les 
4clats du tonnerre se succedoient, en redoublant de violence et de fracas, 
avec une rapidity effrayante; la pluie tomboit par tor reus, et la lumifeie 
4blouissante des 4clairs, jetoit seule une Clarte passag4re sur les objets 
dont ils 4toient environn4s, en m4me temps que la violence du vent, qui 
menagoit presque de les renverser, et qui semoit autour d’eux les branches 
bris4es des arbres, ajoutoit encore aux horreurs de la temp4te. [Agatha, 
m, 160.) 

II n^est pas impossible que qnelques traits dn bon M. Albert 
aient pass6 dans le caractfere dn pke Aubry dont les antecedents 
litteraires sont d^aillenrs fort melanges. II est en tont cas bien 
pins prSs dn pienx missionnaire qne le cnr6 de Melanie, Ce 
vieillard dont le visage porte Fempreinte de la bienfaisance, nous 
est d^abord presents lisant k la Ixuniere d^nne lampe placfe devant 
Ini snr nne table de pierre : " sa tite etoit appny6e snr nne de ses 
mains, et Fantre etoit posee snr son livre onvert.^^ EL retrace de la 
vie qn^il menait dans son village nn tablean attendrissant. Pins 
qne le pSre Anbry il est avant tont nn simple prStre, conseillant ses 
paroissiens, prenant part k lenrs divertissements, Icontant les 
longnes histoires des personnages IgSes, distribnant de petits 
cadeanx anx enfants. ^^Toici Monsienr le cnr6, 6toit nn mot qni 
les enconrageoit tons, . . 

C’est ponr m6moire senlement qne none mentionnerons iei nn 
thSme qni devait reparaltre dans Aiala et dans le Genie : le thtoe 
de la patrie absente qni m6riterait a Agatha nne petite place parmi 
les onvrages 6tndi6s par M. Baldensperger: * 

II y a dans le nom de patrie, de notre patrie, quelque chose d’infinimeiit 
attendrissant pour le coaur, et qui s’allie dans I’esprit k mille souvenirs 
attachans: autrement, pourquoi le bannissement seroit-il une peine si ter- 
rible? Tant d’autres contr4es nous sont ouvertes; et d’autres peut-4tre qui 
offrent aux yeux des beaut4s sans nombre bien sup4rieurs, et qui produisent 
en plus grande abondance les n4cessitSs et les supernuit4s de la vie; mais 
rien ne peut 4tre mis en comparaison avec ce sol que foula le pied de 
notre enfance, cet air que le premier nous aspirtoes. [Agatha, u, 149.) 


* Le mouvemmt dee idies dans VSnUgration frangaiae, 2 vols., Paris, 1924. 
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En plus endroit eufin, c’est ^ Ren^ et non pins k Atala qne 
fait songer le roman i’ Agatha. Hammond erre antonr du convent 
dont les mnrailles Ini d6robent la vne d’Agatha comme,Een6 traine 
sa d4tresse antonr dn “ monast^re b8,ti an bord de la mer.” 

Tous les jours qui se renouyelalent voyoient mes pas solitaires traverser 
le sentier qui xn&ne au couvent^ et les lieures se succ4dant auic heures^ 
m’ont vu assis sur Tlierbe les yeux attaches au mur qui renfermoit tout 
ce qui 4toit clier k mon coeur, Un jour je distinguai votre voix, qu^une 
guitarre accompagnoit. . . II n’y a point d’expression pour rendre ce qui 
se passa en moi dans ce moment. Je saisissois, je lentenois les sens plain- 
tifs et fugitifs; et quand ils cess^rent, il me sembla que tout finissoit: 
pour qu’ils se prolongeassent j’aurois donn4 ma vie. Combien de fois 
depuis je vins k la m^me place, pr^tant Poreille; mais votre voix, je 
ne I’y retrouvai plus. . . . (Agatha, m, 119.) 

Comme dans Een6 nous avons le tableau d^une prise de voile, 
avec cette difference que Tauteur Agatha paralt mieux inform^ 
que Chateaubriand sur les details du c6r6monial dont il distingue 
avec le plus grand soin, les diff^rentes parties qui se trouvent com- 
bin6es et comme " telescopies dans le ricit de Chateaubriand. 
En voici la partie essentielle que nous abregeons considirablement : 

O’est un usage de revStir la novice avec une magnidcence recherchie, 
dans la c4rdmonie m4me ofi elle va prononcer son renoncement 4temel aux 
parures et aux vanit4s du monde. . . . Agatha, soutenue d’un edte par ladi 
Belmont et de I’autre par sir Charles, et suivie des deux religieuses les 
plus dg4es, fut conduite dans la chapelle aupr4s de r4v9que qui commenga 
par offrir le sacrifice de la messe. . . . Un pr4tre, son confesseur, chanta 
une antienne, qui signifioit que Tdpouse s'avangoit, et qu^on devoit allumer 
les lampes pour la recevoir; et, pendant qu’il chantoit, Agatha fut men4e 
par les religieuses pour allumer son cierge k une lampe dispos4e pour cet 
efiet. Le pr4tre alors la pr4senta k r4v4que; et se mettant k genoux 
devant lui, elle prononga les voeux par lesquels elle renongoit au monde, 
pour ne plus vivre que pour Dieu seul. L'4v4que r4capitula les devoirs de 
son 4tat, et, la crosse dans la main, lui donna sa b4n4diction solennelle, 
apr4s laquelle elle se retira pour revltir les habits de son 4tat, accompagnie 
par les deux religieuses. Ses beaux cheveux furent coup4s; et d4pouill4e 
de tous ses riches ornemens, et v4tue de ses nouveaux habits de religion, elle 
fut ramenie k la chapelle pour achever la c4r4monie. Le choeur reprit ses 
chants quand elle entra- conduite de nouveau aupris de P4v4que, il lui 
mit I’anneau, symbole de son union mystique avec Jesus-Ohrist, la couronne 
virginale et le voile. PIae4e alors au milieu du choeur, et 4tendue sur la 
terre, on la couvrit d’un drap noir, et un cantique solennel de mort fut 
chant4 par toutes les religieuses k genoux; pratique d’usage pour ex- 
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primer que I’&me vient de s’envoler mystiquement au c41este sdjour. A 
ces mots du cantique: 

‘‘ Dans ce tombeau nous enfermons ton corps ” 
un cri effrayant se dt entendre, et Agatha reconnut la voix de sa m&re, 
qui, hors d’dtat de soutenir plus long-temps cette c4rdmonie solonnePe, 
jeta un cri, s’4vanouit, et fut amende hors de I’eglise sans sentiment 
{Agatha, n, 187.) 

Quant k la morale du roman elle est h pen de choses prfes celle que 
tirera le pfere Souel du recit de Een6. C'est aprSs avoir vu une 
jeune paysanne se consoler d^avoir perdu son amant en se dSvouant 
k ses vieu 2 parents et en s^absorbant dans son dur labour que la 
fQle de ladi Belmont fait un retour sur elle-mSme : 

Oh! disoit int4rieurement Agatha, quelle legon donne cette file simple 
It ceux qui, avec un esprit plus cultiv4 et une raison en g4n4ral plus forte, 
c4dent foiblement It leurs sentimens, au-lieu de travailler comme elle It les 
vaincre. 11 en est peu, It la v4rit4, qui soient n4s avec une aussi heureuse 
tranquillity de caract&re, et nous n’avons pas dans ma patrie, cette 
14g4ret4 de cceur commune, dit-on, chez les Frangais, qui pleurent un 
moment et chantent Tinstant d^apr^s. Mais II n’est personne qui ne puisse 
trmmller it se vaincre; et avec une volont4 sincere, il est rare qu’on 
u’arrive pas au but vers lequel on marche: enfin, le senivmewt seul de 
Fefifort fait sur soi pour penser et pour agir conform4ment It ce qu’on doit, 
suffit souvent pour nous r4compenser dans les combats int4rieurs que nous 
avons It livrer. (Agatha, m, 194.) 

Quelle que soit la conclusion que Fon degage de ces rapproche- 
ments, il n^en reste pas moins, et c^est la le fait essentiel, que la 
publication en France du roman anonyme d! Agatha 6tait dSjS. un 
signe des temps nouveaux. On y trouvait une conception de la 
vie monastique bien differente de celle que Von aurait pu trouver 
dans la Marianm de Marivaux, dans la MSlanie de La Harpe, et k 
plus forte raison dans les Incas de Marmontel ou la Beligimse de 
Diderot. Le roman traduit par Madame de Quibert a, comme 
th^me principal, le eonflit de Famour et de la religion, la lutte de la 
chair et de Fesprit, et Faffabulation sinon le d6cor choisi par 
Fauteur ressemble singuliSrement k celle d*Atala, La gloire de 
Chateaubriand ne s^en trouve en rien dinainu6e, mais il semble bien 
que nous puissons ajouter le nom & Agatha k la liste nssez longue des 

sceurs ainfes " d.^Atala que nous connaissions dfijA. 

Gilbert Cwcscakd 


The Johns Hophms Urmersity 
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THEBE NEGLECTED MANUSCRIPTS OP THE 
VOBUX DU PAON 

In view of the interest which has led mimerons investigators 
during the past fifty years to study the Voeux du paon by Jacques 
de Longuyon, it is remarkable that there should stiU be three 
manuscripts of this poem, — all of them preserved, moreover, in one 
and the same library, — ^which have until now remained unnoticed. 
The researches of Professor E. L. Graeme Ritchie, who is publish- 
ing the Voeux du paon to accompany the Scottish Buih of Alex- 
ander/- and of M. Antoine Thomas, who has treated the Voeux in 
the Sistoire litteraire/ have ignored the existence of the manu- 
scripts at Thirlestaine House in Cheltenham, England. Paul 
MeyePs extensive investigations of the Roman d' Alexandre and of 
related poems ® are well known ; his published works have likewise 
left rich testimony of his numerous visits in Cheltenham to locate 
and study mediaeval French manuscripts : consequently, it is sur- 
prising that he should have failed to mention any of these Voeux 
du paon texts, one of which is actuaUy labelled Roman d* Alexandre 
in the library catalogue. 

The three manuscripts under discussion form part of the vast 
collection established by Sir Thomas Phillipps and now owned by 
his grandson, Mr. T. Fitzroy Fenwick. I studied these volumes 
during the summer of 1939, 

Sir Thomas acquired all his copies of the Voeux du paon in 
England.^ The fi.rst which came into his possession was the manu- 
script numbered 3683 in his catalogue and described there as 
follows ® Roman d^ Alexandre le Grande (sic) vel.^^ The error 

(Edinbiirgli and London, The Scottish Text Society, 1921), xix-Mx. 

» XXXVI, 1-35 

■For the Voeuat du paon, see Alexandre le Gnmd dam la Uttirature 
frangaise du moyen dge, I, 267-69. 

have not succeeded in identifying any of these manuscripts with any 
recorded in the inventories of older collections, such as the Librairie du 
Louvre, the Burgundian ducal library, etc. 

* Catalogue Ubrorum mamsoriptorum in UUiotheoa D, Thomae PMUippe, 
Bart,, A. D, i837; page 30 This notice is reproduced by G. Haenel (Oata- 
logi Ubrorum manuscriptorum, Leipzig, 1830- column 886) and in the 
Diotionnaire des manusorits (p. 266) included by the abbd J. P. Migne in 
his Nouvelle mcyolopSdie thiologique (vol. 41). 
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in the title had undoubtedly arisen prior to Sir Thomas’s owner- 
ship of the manuscript. He purchased it, probably in 1885,® from 
the Piccadilly bookseller, Thomas Thorpe. The erroneous title 
was allowed to persist even after the examination of the manuscript 
in 1888 by Durrieu.^ 

Ms. 2588, of the fourteenth century, is more elegantly written 
than either of the other two Phillipps manuscripts of the Voeux. 
The volume measures 30.5 x 18.5 ems,, and contains 131 vellum 
leaves on each page of which is a single column of 38 verses (except 
where miniatures occur). The binding is in eighteenth century 
calf, with gilt on the edges of the leaves. The manuscript is 
adorned with twenty moderately attractive miniatures.® The lan- 
guage of ms. 8588 exhibits fewer regional traits than either of its 
two companions. The few indications of dialectal tendencies 
which do appear are suggestive of the north or east : e. g., vremcm 
by the side of vermeil, was by the side of euls, fiez and gentiex, giia, 
biau, yaue. 

Ms. 3638 was purchased for Sir Thomas November 28, 1888, in 
London at the auction of the library of Eobert Lang.® The only 

* The Phillipps catalogue groups the manuscript with others purdiased 
from Thorpe, Moreover, on the fly-leaf of the volume is pencilled the figure 
16487, undoubtedly the number in a Thorpe catalogue. Mr. H. Idris Bell, 
Keeper of the Manuscript^ in the British Museum, informs me that he has 
"little doubt that the manuscript in question was in Part 11 of Thorpe’s 
Catalogue of 1825, as Part I ends with no. 8695. Unfortunately there is 
no copy of Part II in the British Museum.” I have had no success in 
locating this part of Thorpe’s catalogue elsewhere. 

^ Bihliothbque de VjSoole des Eautes ttudea, ii, 389. Observe that Durrieu 
assigns this and the other two manuscripts of the 'Voeum du paon to the 
thirteenth century, although the poem had not been even written until after 
1312. Durrieu was interested in these volumes solely for the miniatures, 
which he found to be of but very ordinary value. 

® Polios Iro, 6ro, llvo, 26vo, 34ro, 38ro, 43vo, 60ro, 55ro, eiro, 62ro, 63vo, 
73ro, 98ro, 104vo, 108vo, 112ro, 114vo, 126ro, 130ro. 

® Cf. A catalogue of the vaVaalle library of the late Bolert Lang, esq, 
of Portland Place, containing a most singular collection of rare and curious 
ujorhs in the French language . . . which will he sold hy amotion hy Mr, 
Evans , . . (London), 1828; page 116. According to an entry in ink in 
the copy possessed by the ISTew York Public Library, the manuscript was 
sold for nineteen pounds. It is listed in the Lang catalogue under the 
number 2306, with the following description: " VIE UK DE PACK A 
very old Mawuscript, prohably of the Fourteenth Century, upon Vellum, 
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subsequent notices of this manuscript are the summary mentions 
by Durrieu^*^ and in the catalogues of Phillipps, Haenel, and 
Migne.^^ The volume was executed in the fourteenth century^^ 
by a careful scribe, whose calligraphy, however, is rather inferior 
to that in the other two manuscripts under consideration. The 
146 leaves of the poem, each containing pages of a single column 
of 28 verses (except where miniatures are present or where the 
copyist introduces in the margin lines which were previously 
omitted in the body of the text), are unfortunately not numbered. 
The manuscript is on vellum, and is bound in green velvet. It 
measures 22.4 x 14.2 cms. Despite the indication on the fly-leaf 
and also in the Lang catalogue, this volume contains thirteen 
miniatures,^® and not seventeen. 

Ms. 3638 exhibits distinctly more dialectal traits than either 
2582 or 8314. The copyist seems to write c for ch and conversely 
at pleasure. Other material which points to the north and east 
includes le (for the definite article Za), se (=5a), sanlant, assm- 
lee, visaublement, vaudrai, vausissent, tourble, freme, tenrement, 
puig, loin, deveres {^devrez), houme. 

Sir Thomas acquired his third and last^® manuscript of the 

loith 17 Miniatiires, It is a continuation of the Roman d^Aleamidre, In 
green velvet/* 

^®Cf. supra, note 7. • 

Sir Thomas (p. 47) has written merely “ 3638. Do. des Voeux du Paon. 
8vo. veL saec. xiv.’^ HaeneFs entry (op. dt., col 892) is as follows: 
"Roman des voeux du paon; saec. XV. memhr. fol.” Of. Migne, op o^f., 
p. 264. 

ITumerous announcements of births have been recorded at the end of 

XX 

the volume, the earliest of which (f.l47ro) specifies that "Ian mil ccc iiii 
le xxve jour de decembre fut nee jehane files de guillaume de rosay et de 
fiUebende de merin.” 

This is particularly true in view of the confusion in the page order. 
The volume has been bound so that the leaves occur as follows : 1-80, 88-90, 
9S-9S, 87, 81-83, 91-92, 84-86, 96-146. 

Cf. supra, note 9. 

Folios Iro, 28ro, 32vo, 34vo, 38ro, 40ro, 42vo, 43vo, 49ro, 64vo, 68vo, 
122ro, 144vo. 

The Phillipps manuscript 21910 (entered by Sir Thomas as " Tournois 
de Lille, in 1463. ou, Voeux du Paon. f,red mor gt.T. s.xvi.”), according 
to information given me by Mr. Fenwick, has nothing to do with the poem 
of Jacques de Longuyon. 
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Voeux du paon at the sale of the library of Eichard Heber, The 
purchase was made February 19, 1836, in London, for the sum of 
foriy pounds and nineteen shillings.^^ The only other references 
to this manuscript which have come to my notice are those of 
Phillipps^® and Durneu,^® together with a mention in Payne^s 
Catalogue of 1793.^® 

Ms. 8314 is an attractively written volume of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Its present binding is a green morocco, provided by P. J. 
Bisiaux in the last quarter of the eighteenth century in Paris.®^ 
The coat-of-arms on the cover is that of the Marquis de Hautefort, 

Cf Bibliotheca Sehenana (London, 1836), part 11, page 143, where 
ms. Phillipps 8314 is described as follows: '^1395 Romans. LES VOEUX 
DU PAON'— LE RESTOR DU PAON. Du XVieme Siecle sur Velin. This 
very valuable MS. forms two Branches of the Continuation of the Roman 
d’Alexandre, and contains 7213 Verses. The first page is ornamented with 
a richly painted miniature, m old blue morocco. From the Library of the 
Marquees d*AutefortJ^ 

^®Sir Thomas has inserted the following in his catalogue (p. 127) : 

" 8314 1395 Romanj Les Voeux du Paon, 'Apres ce que Alixandres ot 
de Desur conquis * ilium. 138 leaves, 

Le Restor du Paon. Svo. v. s.xiv. gr, mor. Arms on cover ^ A Ship 
sailing, on a chief Qt. 3 Stars 0. * En statt hies Troye.’ ’’ 

The manuscript does not contain the Restor; Sir Thomas’s error is un- 
doubtedly copied from the notice in the catalogue of the Heber sale (cf. 
supra, note 17). This manuscript is nowhere mentioned by Haenel or 
Migne. 

Of. supra, note 7. 

Observe the curious interpretation of the peacock in this notice : " 10655 
Les Veux du Paon, MS. (unique) sur Vehn, du Commencement du 14 
Siecle, contenant 138 Feuillets d’une brillante Conservation, Ecrit en Lettres 
de formes, enrichi d’une curieuse Miniature au Commencement, ou 6 Per- 
sonnages semblent marcher processionellement pour chauter la gloire du 
Paon que I’on compare au fameux Alexandre a la difference pres que Alex- 
andre trouvoit sa gloire dans ses Conquestes & I’Autre dans sa queue, espece 
de morality tres ingenieuse, pour corriger les conquerants glorieuse & 
superbe. Ce MS. original vieut de la Bib. du Marquis d’Autefort, in 4to. 
m. dentelleJ* The publication in which this paragraph appears is A 
Catalogue of Boohs, cowtammg a considerable part of the . . . library 
of the late M. de la Moignon . . . <md of many other collections. ... It 
may be added that there is no mention of a Voeux du paon in Merigot’s 
three-volume catalogue of the Lamoignon library (1791). 

»=^On the fiy-leaf is pasted the laibel “Reli4 par Bisiaux Rue du Eoin 
St. Jacques, No. 32.” Of. also E. Thoinan (ps. for A. E. Roquet), Les 
relieurs frangais (Paris, 1893), p. 207. 
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in whose library the manuscript was preserved during at least a 
part of the eighteenth century. The dimensions of the book are 

24 X 16 cms. ; it contains 138 leaves of vellum (the poem ends on 
137r®), and only the one mimature referred to in the Heber and 
Payne catalogues. Each page contains a single column of thirty 
verses. All the leaves are in order, except that folio 8 is bound 
between folios 1 and 2. The language of ms. 8314 is characterized 
by occasional northern and eastern tendencies, illustrated by such 
forms as dounaj hounour, otiia^ am (^illos)y vermam, vaurroie, 
ju {—jeu)s VO. 

The Cheltenham copies of the Voeux du paon offer accurate and 
intelligent redactions, all of which belong to essentially the same 
manuscript tradition. They are remarkably free from individual 
variations, either in readings or in the sequence of laisses.*® In 
order to attempt a classification of the Cheltenham manuscripts, 
I have collated them throughout the several passages which form 
the basis of Professor Eitchie^s filiation of the other redactions 
of the poem. 

The most cursory examination of the last few laisses in the 
Cheltenham manuscripts shows that like N®N®N* of the n group 
and like (M)P®ESS^S^ of the s group, they replace the final 

25 laisses of W with a passage of 47 lines. The Phillipps manu- 

** Ms. 3638 IS rather more culpable than the other two texts with respect 
to individual readings, although its changes are not serious. With the 
exception of laisse 2 (w. 1628) omitted by ms. 8314, and of laisse 165 
(w. SOSS-SS) omitted by mss, 2682 and 8314, the three manuscripts con- 
tain exactly the same 282 laisses with no differences in the order of their 
presentation. 

** Professor Eitchie has kept Paul Meyer’s lettering for those manu- 
scripts of the Toeuss which likewise contain the Borrum d^Aleomidre. Por 
other manuscripts he employs letters with superscripts to suggest affinities 
with the redactions already labelled by Paul Meyer. He concludes (III, 
Ixv) by finding three large groups: pg (PP'^P*P*P*P®P^QQi), n 
N«N*N'N«OU), s (P«RSS=*iS*S^"JS®S«S^). By the P family are meant 
manuscripts PP1P®P®P^P«P^ by the N family, by the S 

family, P®RSS^S®S®S*S®S®S^. The differences between the last two fam- 
ilies are slight (cf. Ritchie, II, Ivi; III, Ixvi). The peculiar status of M 
and of the basic manuscript W need not be considered in the present dis- 
cussion, 

** Laisses 281 and 282, labelled 7o and 7& by Ritchie (ef, m, liv-lv and 
Iviii-lix). Por future reference it may here be noted that of the last 26 
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scripts are thus seea to resemble the n group and the s group. 
Verses 2776-83 give testimony which justifies much more satis- 
factory precision, inasmuch as the Cheltenham redactions arrange 
these lines in an order found elsewhere only in the S family.-^® 
Various additional passages can be cited in which the Cheltenham 
manuscripts agree with the S family.^® 

While it is not difficult to give the Phillipps copies membership 
in the S family, the problem of their relations to individual manu- 
scripts is far more delicate. It has in fact been impossible for 
me to associate ms. 2682 with any other one redaction of the 
Voeux du paon. Ms. 3638 has yielded slightly more information, 
but information of a sort to lead to doubt rather than precision ; I 
have found a few evidences of connection with the N family, not- 
ably in w. 2768-62 and in w. 2809-10.®® This testimony, how- 
ever, IS not altogether peremptory and it is scant indeed by contrast 
with the reasons for assigning ms. 3638 to the S family. 

Ms. 8314 may perhaps be linked with S®, at least for portions 
of the poem. It is found in numerous instances to be in accord 
with the group N®S®S®, while certain other instances would even 

laisses in W, contains 6 and S®S® contain 14. S® omits laisses 7a and 7&, 
N* has 76, S® contains both 7a and 76. 

« Of. Ritchie, II, xcv. 

E, g., w, 2822-23 which are reduced to a single line {Ne prenez pas 
corross vers mo% si aiffrement), 2761, 2782, 2787, 2796, 2821, 2831, 2882. 
V. 2838 is noteworthy in th8,t the Cheltenham manuscripts agree with the 
S family (and MQQ^) on the reading Adono quant nous ioasmes au rot 
qui pas ne ment (in this note the Cheltenham readings are given with the 
orthography of ms. 2682), Of, Ritchie’s apparatus criticus, II, xcii-cviii. 

*’The first half of v. 2758 reads Je ne sv/i pas du geu; likewise w. 2760 
and 2762 (which are omitted by the S family and the other two Phillipps 
manuscripts) are present, as in the N family. Note in passing that N® 
omits V. 2760. 

®® Of the Cheltenham copies, ms. 3638 alone fails (like the N family, 
except N^) to reduce these two verses to a single line. 

*®In V. 7552 all four manuscripts omit rots. After v, 7679 they each 
add the same two verses (cf. Ritchie, III, xcii). In w. 7489, 7662, 7668, 
the Phillipps ms. 8314 adopts the same reading as N®S®S®. In several of 
the passages which Ritchie cites (III, xlviii-xHx) to justify the grouping 
N®S®S®, ms. 8314 preserves the reading of the majority of the manxiseripts: 
it would therefore seem to be more reliable than N®S®S®. 

®®E. g., w. 2771 (ms. 8314 reads St la puoele apres si a tratt sanz 
muser), 2860 {reoousu sans aguiVte daieue), 3866 [lauer for 3863 
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suggest a sub-group containing only ms. 8314 and S®. Yet the 
contrast at the end of the poem between N®S®S® on the one hand 
and ms. 8314 on the other indicates how hesitant any hypothesis 
must be (at least for the present) concerning the relations between 
these redactions. 

In conclusion, it may be considered as established with certainty 
that the Cheltenham manuscripts form part of the S family. In 
accordance with Professor Eitchie^s system of nomenclature, they 
might properly be labelled S®, S®, and There is little doubt, 
I believe, that each of the Phillipps manuscripts presents a version 
of Jacques de Longuyon^s poem which is quite as important as 
any other S redaction. 

Bdwabd Billiitgs Ham 

Prmoeton Unwersity 


UNE SOTJECE DU LEGATAIRE UNIVEB8EL 

La sc^ne ofi G6ronte connait qu^il a diet6 un testament dont sa 
14thargie lui aurait 6t4 lam6moire (v, 7) semble avoir pour source 
Paventure du Baron des Empiriques de Brueys (1698) : 

Un baron, malade imaginaire et dupe des charlatans, consent k 
recevoir un empirique que lui pr6sente son fr6re. Le nouveau 
praticien (c^est le valet du fianc4 de la fille du baron) ordoime une 
drogue qui, abstraction faite des ingredients invisibles, tfest que 
du vin de Champagne. Dks que la g6n6reuse potion a fait perdre 
au malade son assiette habituelle on lui apprend qu^il a pay6 une 
dette dont il se souvient avec Pargent d^une cr6ance dont il ne se 
souvient pas, qu^il a chass^ ses m^decins ordinaires et r6gl6 le 
manage de sa fiUe qu^il remettait jusqu^^ sa gu6rison; il aurait 
m6me, en cette demi^re occasion, prononc6 une allocution fort 
spirituelle (iii, 10, 11). A chaque etonnement du bonhomme il 
est r^pondu que son manque de m4moire est un effet de sa potion. 

Outre le earaci^re du but propose et des circonstances attenantes, 
qui fait de Pune de ces intrigues une manigance quasi rfivoltante 

(ooulons for ohaillow), 7497 {de dewmi for dorUmt), 7514 {(hiiois for 
PaA,em), 7544 (with N‘®S« in the second hemistich). It may well he that 
is also very close to ms, 8314 in these passages (cf. Eitchie, III, Ixvii). 

Cf . ewpm, note 24. 
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et de Pautre Tine aimable bouffonnerie, il y a qnelqne difference de 
condnite entre le manage du Legaiaire et celni des Empiriques. 
Alors qne chez Eegnard c^est la victime du complot qui sugg^re 
Fechappatoire dont profitent les escrocs, chez Brueys Pexplication 
fait partie du plan des gu^nsseurs/^ On pent noter aussi que 
Brueys allege la contrari^te de son malade en melant aux r6v61a- 
tions deplaisantes des surprises flatteuses. 

Maurice Baudist 


Miami TJnwersity 


MILTON AND PLATO 

It is my intention here to suggest some footnotes and marginalia 
to Mr, Agar^s stimulatmg study of Milton^s obligations to Plato 
the result will be neither a formal review nor an independent 
essay, and must risk losing the advantages of both. 

1. Mr. Agar^s list of those works of Plato with which Milton 
was in some degree definitely familiar (p. 1), can be supplemented 
by the addition of six dialogues referred to unequivocally in 
Milton^s Latin logic {Artis Logicae Plenior Institutio ad Petri 
Rami Methodwm Goncinnata) . In this treatise Milton, although 
avowedly building upon Eamus^ foundations, characteristically re- 
serves the right of independent judgment,^ and has patently made 
the material thoroughly his own. We are justified, therefore, in 
treating the work as a legitimate source for the study of Milton^s 
thought. The six dialogues to which reference is made are the 
following : 

a. CraAylus. Milton {op. cit^ lib. i, cap. i) appeals to Oratyhis 
390 C for the identification of dialectic with the art of question 
and answer: Tbv SI epcorav koI wiroKpCvecrOoL lirurrdijueyov dX\jo rt aij 
KiikeU yf StaXeKTiKovy 

b. Alcibiades I. Por the idea that dialectic and the use of 
reason are identical, Milton {ibid.) refers to Alcibiades I, 129 C: 

TO 8S StJoXey^adiu Ktu to Aoy© 'xpiijuBai ravrov wov KoXeUs 

c. PMleius. With Milton^s ^^Bt Plato in Philebo essentiam 
sive formam rei, generationis finem statuit . . . (Lib. i, cap. ix), 

^MUton and Plato, by Herbert Agar, Princeton, 1928. 

* “ Nisi sicuM dissentio/^ Milton specifies, in the preface to the Institutio. 
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compare Phllebus 64 C: ^iMrcxrav 8^ yiv&iiv ovaiws Ive/ca yiyveadai 
ivjMrdjcrr}^. The same dialogue, 16 0, is quoted later (Lib. ii, cap. 
xvii), to the effect that method is a gift of the Gods: o8os (meth- 
odus) . . . Oeiov pkv cts avOpoiTrovq 

d. PoliUcus. Milton (Lib. i, cap. xxv) has ^^Platonis itaque 
regula est oportet in quam proximum numerum ® dividers This 
in its context is clearly a reference to the process of logical analy- 
sis and classification known as Platonic dichotomy, which pro- 
ceeds by the method of continually dividmg a genus into two 
contrary classes until at last the infima species is reached. This 
method is exemplified in the search for the Statesman in Platons 
Pohticus, An approximate formulation of Milton^s " regula 
occurs at 262 B ff., where the Eleatic stranger prescribes the prin- 
ciple that division must proceed gradually, descending from class 
to class progressively, until the concept sought is defined. 

Milton also quotes (Lib. i, cap. xxvii), as from the Politicus, 
the principle that the genus is m a sense contained in the species. 
The principle in question is not stated in the Politicus. It may 
be conjectured that the quotation is based on a misinterpretation 
of Politicus 263 B, where it is asserted that a species (cKos) is 
a part (Mpos) but that a part is not necessarily a species; or 
upon a mistaken reference to the Politicus^ of a passage occurring 
in the companion dialogue, the Sophist, where the Platonic doc- 
trine of KOLvmca, or interpenetration of classes, is expounded. 

e. Theaetetus. When Milton wrote (Preface to the Institutio)^ 

^^Exempla . . . suntque ut scite Plato, quasi obsides sermonum 
• . he was latently quoting Theaetetus 202 E : wcwcp yhp bpi]- 
paws tov Aoyov ret irapa^eiyjMLra, In this instance Milton has 

generalized Plato’s particular. 

f. Meno. Milton refers to the Meno thus (Lib. i, cap. xxvii) : 

. . sed quod cogitations et rations unum et idem est speciebus 

multis commune in quibus re et natura est singulatim, ut Plato 
in Menone The reference is to such a passage as Meno 76 A : 
Ov puavBavets ort to hrl 'Tram tovtoi9 toAtovJ — which Jowett 
translates ^^Do you not understand that I am looking for that 
' simile in multis ’ ? ” 

In addition to these six dialogues the Institutio bespeaks an 
acquaintance with some of the dialogues included in Mr. Agar’s 


® “ Numerma ” here class or species. 
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list : Preface, " experientia artem pepent, imperitia f ortunam is 
Oorgias 448 C; Lib. i, cap. xxi, "ego, inqnit, seimones qui ex 
similibus demonstrationes sumuiit, probe novi ad ostentationem 
comparatos esse et nisi quis caveat ab iis, facile imponnnt. . . 

— ^this IS a slight misunderstanding of Phaedo 92 D, where elKOTwv 
shonld be rendered not by " similarities bnt by " probabilities ; 
and finally (Lab. i, cap. li), "Plato in Phaedro dispositionem in- 
ventioni addidit is a reference to Phaedriis 236 A : ov t^v eupemv 
aXka BtAOecnv eirmverioVf where evpexTL? — inventlO and Bbddemv “ 
dispositio. Of these, the reference to the Phaedrus makes certain 
Milton^s acquaintance with the dialogue, which Mr. Agar^s paral- 
lel passage (p. 42 n.) leaves as a remote possibility, though ren- 
dered considerably more probable by his footnote on p. 71. 

2. That Milton knew Plato’s Critms is afiSrmed by Agar on the 
basis of Osgood’s parallel between Qomm 18-21 and Oritias 113 C 
and 114 C (op. cit„ 38), Whatever probability this inference may 
possess it would surely be better to cite the explicit allusion in 
Smectymnuus (Prose Worlcs, Bohn ed., iii, 108), to "That grave 
and noble invention which the greatest and sublimest wits in 
sundry ages, Plato in Oritias, and our two famous countrymen 
. . . chose, . . 

3. Oorgias 524-5, is, I think, certainly not, as Mr. Agar thinks 
(p. 61), the source of Milton’s citation from Plato in his Reason 
of Church Government : "And he that will not let these (admoni- 
tion and reproof) pass into him, though he be the greatest king, 
as Plato affirmed, must be thought to remain impure within, and 
unknowing of those things wherein his pureness and his knowledge 
should most appear The reference is to Sophist 230 D-E, where 
refutation (Milton’s "admonition and reproof”) is termed the 
greatest and most authoritative purification: " ... he who has 
not been refuted, though he be the Great King himself, is in 
awful state of impurity; he is uninstructed and deformed in those 
things in which he who would be truly blessed ought to be fairest 
and purest” (Jowett). The Oorgias passage, be it noted, bears 
no reference to that purification through reproof to which Milton 
is alluding. 

4. A possible echo of Republic 362 C : " For it is clear that 
among them (bands of evil doers) there is a kind of justice ”, is 
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heard in Smectymnwus [Prose WorTcs, iii, 126) : . there is a 

kind of justice observed among them that do evil 

5. The distich from the Plegia Qmrtdj 

Charior ille mihi quam tu doctissime Crraium 

Cliniadi, pronepos qui Telamonis erat, 

which Mr. Agar thinks (p. 43) may possibly refer to Socrates, but 
regards as too vague an identification to justify a special entry, 
does, I think, demonstrably refer to Socrates. The immediate 
source would seem to be not Plato, but Plutarch^s Aldliades, 
where, in the opening chapter, the family of Alcibiades is said to 
go back to a certain son of Ajax. Hence Milton^s pronepos . . . 
Telamonis i. e., descendant of the Telemonian Ajax. In chapter 
4. Plutarch depicts the love of Socrates for Alcibiades, referred 
to in Milton^s " Charior . . . quam tu doctissime Graium / Clini- 
adi Cliniadi is, of course, the dative of the patronymic 
Cliniades, i. e., son of Chnias. 

6. Mr. Agar^s suggested identification (p. 65 n.) of the various 
schools of philosophy characterized by Jesus in Paradise Regained 
(rv, 293-308), is unsatisfactory in several respects. He omits the 
Epicurean school, branded in 1. 299 as placing felicity in "cor- 
poral pleasure " and " careless ease and he strangely refers the 
Stoicism in 1. 300 ff. to the Eoman Seneca, instead of to the 
Greek Zeno. Nor is it legitimate in the fight of the reference to 
"x^cademics old and new” (1. 278), to refer 1. 296: "A third 
sort doubted all things , . .”, to Pyrrho, rather than to the Aca- 
demies Arcesilas and Cameades. Masson^s note ad loo. has already 
set these historical identifications in their true light. 

7. Milton^s reference to Platons "wanton epigrams” in Areo- 
pagiUca (Agar p. 58), Agar illustrates by Plato’s far from wanton 
epigram on Aristophanes. A more relevant illustration would be 
the famous epigram to Agathon (apud Diog. Laert. Lib. iii), 
which SheUey has translated under the title From Plato. This 
epigram, incidentally, gives more meaning to the idea of the 
Platonic kiss than Mr. Agar appears to suspect (p. 27). Still 
more wanton are the verses to his reputed mistress Archeanassa 
(Diog. Laert. loc. dt.), and the epigram beginning, 

^aWio) <r€ {ibid.). 
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8. The peculiarly Platonic style of allegory is reflected in Mil- 
ton^s miniature myth in the passage describing ^^Love whose 
charming cup is only virtue. . . (SmectymnimSj apud Agar p. 
63). It is mterestmg to observe that Milton^s phrase shady 
spaces of philosophy," occurring in this passage, would seem to 
bespeak his acquaintance with Thomaso Aldobrandini^s Latin ver- 
sion of Diogenes Laertius, Rome 1594:, where, in the life of Plato 
(Lib. Ill, p. 71 of the Stephanus-Casaubon edition, London, 1664), 
occurs the phrase ^^umbrosis spaciis Ecademi Dei", translating 
€uor/c&t9 Spo/Aoto-tv, a line from a play of Eupolis. In the Loeb 
Library version of Diogenes Laertius (i, 283), cuo-fctots Spd/Aoto-iv 
is given its literal meaning, shady walks 

9. In drawing an analogy between Platons genealogy of Eros 
in the Symposium and the origin of love implied in tiie Mosiac 
record (see Agar p. 63), Milton is following a common precedent 
of the Renaissance Platonists, e. g., Pico della Mirandola, who 
systematically confused Plato and Moses. As Mr. Agar in his 
concluding chapter lays much stress upon Milton^s divergence from 
this sort of uncritical interpretation of Plato, such an instance in 
Milton himself is worth noting. 

10. Masson, in his discussion of Milton^s youthful rhetorical 
exercises {Life of Milton, i, 274 n), complains that no editor has 
corrected the impossible* and misleading punctuation so frequent 
throughout the Latin works. It is unfortunate that in his citation 
of a passage from the De Sphaerarum Ooncentu, Mr. Agar lets pass 
unchallenged the absurd comma after gloriam ", which properly 
should follow the succeeding word. 

11. Following the prevailmg practice, Mr. Agar (p. 43) inter- 
prets Milton^s poem " De Idea Platonica quemadmodum Aristote- 
les intellexit" as a satire directed not against Plato but rather 
against Aristotle, and uses the poem as evidence of Milton^s sym- 
pathetic insight into the true inwardness of the Platonic doctrine 
of ideas. It is, therefore, somewhat interesting to find Milton, in 
his Artis Logicae Insiitutio (Lib. i, cap. xxvii), sympathmng with 
Aristotle^s polemic against the ideas as transcendent, in favor of 
ideas as immanent: ^^Et idaea {sic) saepe a Graecis, non separata 
quidem a rebus iUa, ut velunt Platonica, quae nugae sunt, teste 
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Arist. Phil.^ I, 7 et v, 6. Sed quod cogitatione et ratione unum 
et idem e&t speciebus multis commune in quibus re et natura est 
singulatim, ut Plato m Menone/^ (The same passage is referred 
to on p. 86 above.) Does this not suggest that the prevalent in- 
terpretation of the " De Idea Platomca is perhaps open to some 
question? 

12. Finally I wish somewhat hesitantly to submit a partial 
source for the myth of Eros and Anteros, occurring in the Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce (see Agar, p. 63-4), a myth which Mr. 
Agar is forced to regard as Milton^s invention. To my mind it is 
antecedently improbable that Milton would introduce an invention 
of his own into a controversial pamphlet and thus lay himself open 
to the artillery of his enemies. Turning, however, to more pal- 
pable considerations: The fourth-century Byzantine rhetorician 
and philosopher, Themistius, best known perhaps as a paraphrast 
of Aristotle^s Organon, introduces mto his twenty-fourth Oration 
(304D-305C), a story explanatory of the relationship between 
Bros and Anteros. Upon comparison with Milton^s myth it will be 
noted that the followmg elements are common to the two : 1. Eros 
has a brother Anteros, 2. Both Themistius and Milton explicitly 
state that the brothers were born singly, an agreement that strongly 
suggests a relationship between the two accounts. 3. There exists 
a peculiar relationship between the brothers, Eros being dependent 
upon Anteros for the contmuance of his strength. But there re- 
main many details in Milton^s myth for which there is no counter- 
part in Themistius. In my opinion it is extremely likely that a 
supplementary source exists somewhere in later Greek (or perhaps 
Latin) literature. The reference to love as not blind but one- 
eyed, as being born an archer aiming smacks of the Hellenistic 
imagination, but my search has to date remained fruitless. May 
I not invite the ‘^mundus doctus^^ to take up the scent where 
I have lost it? 

In summary: These notes tend to confirm Mr. Agar^s conclu- 
sion that Milton^s acquaintance with Plato was broader and on 
the whole more soberly critical than has usually been supposed. 
Particularly notable is, I think, Milton’s interest in the techni- 
calities of such difideult dialogues as the Sophist, FoUticus, and 


* Metaphysics* 
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PhiUliLs; and finally the clearness, consistency and independence 
with which his Platonic borrowings are developed, provide, as 
Mr. Agar justly observes (p. 34), a striking example of Milton's 
intellectual virtues. 

Eonald B. Levinson- 

Umversit^ of Maine 


EBMINISCENCES OE THE ORLANDO FURI080 
IN G0MU8 

Though the minor poems bear ample testimony to Milton's 
fascination with the romances of chivalry, Oomus, written in 1634, 
the year of the third edition of Harington's translation of the 
Orlando FuriosOj gives evidence that Milton adapted at least one 
idea from the Italian poem. For his picture of Comus's crew, 
lines 68 ff., the author undoubtedly drew upon the story of Circe, 
told in the Odyssey, x, 133 ff., yet ins representation of their dis- 
figurement resembles more directly Ariosto's description of the 
rout of monsters outside Alcma's bower, 0. F., Yi, 60-66. In both 
Milton and Ariosto only the upper parts of the men's bodies are 
deformed, and the victims wallowmg in sensual pleasure are entirely 
oblivious to the transformation. In the Odyssey the men are 
changed into swine and are fuUy aware of their degradation. 
Milton follows Ariosto^ version more closely than he does Homer's, 
perhaps in order to make stage presentation easier. Then, too, 
Harington's explanatory note at the end of Canto VI might have 
suggested the obvious allegory which Milton develops in Comus: ^ 

but then the monstrous crew that stoppeth Eogero signMeth* the base 
conceits of men, and foule desires that assaile them, as namely those 
seaven sinnes which he called the deadly sinnes, by strong temptations 
and lewd suggestions doth put us out of that right way, or at least 
encomber us so as we proceed but slowly: howbeit these do not prevaile 
so farre, but that an honest and well given minde doth withstand them. 

Certain other details in the masque are reminiscent of the 
Orlando Furioso, The whole conception of Comus and his tempta- 
tions is suggestive of the diversions of Alcina's bower. The meeting 
of Comus and the Lady, lines 169 ff., recalls the encounter of 


^Harington's trazislation, Bd. 1634, p. 47. 
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Angelica with the lusty hermit, 0. F., viiij 29 ff. The dissolution 
of Comus^s enchantments, 795 ff., is like the destruction of the maze 
of Atlante, 0. F., sxii, 13 Finally the sentiment about courtesy 
expressed in Gomus, 321 ff. : 

Shepherd, I take thy word. 

And trust thy honest offered courtesy, 

Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds, 

With smoky rafters, than in tapestry halls. 

And courts of princes where it first was named. 

And yet is most pretended, 

resembles closely 0. F.j xiv, 62 : * 

Erano pastorali alloggiamenti 
Miglior stanza e pin commoda, che hella. 

Quivi il guardian cortese degli armenti 
Onoro il cavalliero e la donzella 
Tanto che si chiamar da lui content!: 

Che non pur cittadi e per castella, 

Ma per tugurii ancora e per fenili 
Spesso si trovan gli uomini gentili. 


University of Missowri 


EnwARD G. Ainswoeth 


^ Compare, however, Spenser’s description of the deUverance of Amoret 
by Britomart from the enchantment of Busyrane, F, Q., ni, xii, 36, which 
passage Warton (ed. Milton’s Minor Poems, 1733, p, 231) thinks Milton 
might have had in mind, Spenser undoubtedly took the passage directly 
from Ariosto. 

* This parallel is cited by Warton (Milton’s Minor Poems, 1785, p. 175). 
After quoting 0. J?’., xrv, 02, Warton adds by way of comment : " A stanza 
which has received new grace from Mr. Hoole’s translation. But Milton, 
as Mr. Bowie has long ago concurred with Doctor Kewton in observing, 
perhaps remembered Harington’s old version, however short of the original. 
St. 52: 

As courtesie oftimes in simple bowres 
Is found as great as in the stately towres.” 

Professor Greenlaw points out the close resemblance of the passage to 
F. 0., VI, ix, 16, 

Warton also cites a less convincing parallel (Op. ct#., p. 157), Oomus, 214: 
Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings 
compared with 0. F,^ xiv, 80: 

— Mosse 

Con znaggior frerbta le DOEATE FEISNE. 
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KrilSrE TALES BY MOTTEITX 

If in the autnnm months of the year 1701 one of the wits of 
Willis had turned to a certain copy of The London Post,^ his eye 
might have rested with some satisfaction upon a notice tucked away 
among the advertisements of quack cures and books. It offered a 
solution of a sort to that daily recurring question of fops, beaux, 
and ladies of quality: What new diversion does the town offer 
The entry took this form : A Banquet for Q-entlemen and Ladies, 
Consisting of Nine Comick and Tragic NOVELS, viz. The Treach- 
erous Friend. The Jealous Husbands. The Friendly Cheat. Jealousy 
without a Cause. The Cuckold turned Confessor. The Prodigal 
EeclaimM, and Virgmity Eestor^d. The Unfortunate Lovers. The 
Cruel Mother. The Bacchanalians The Whole intermix’d with 
several Pleasant Tales and Stories. Price Bound One Shilling " 

The Banquet,” so announced, promised the ieau monde a 

Variety of Dainties, agreeable to every One’s Palate. . . . Here is that 
which will curb the Impetuous Desires of Hair-Brain’d Fops, make Jealous 
Husbands love their Wives better than when they were first Married. 
Please Youth of both Sexes, in allowing them the Liberty of their Choice; 
and Teach Unfortunate Parents better Methods than being Pimps and 
Bawds to their own Children. ... In Fine, you will perceive it to be 
most de Hovo, and very Pleasant, Harmless, and Izmocent; no ways tend- 
ing to Debauch your Manners, nor Corrupt your Beason: . . . Several 
of ’em were never Printed before.® 

The book which was thus introduced to society was probably a 
modest duodecimo of one hundred and eighty pages.® The novels 
are of the same kind as the Italian noveUej some of them are de- 
rived from the Decameron and Cervantes’ Exemplary Novels, The 
vein which Mrs. Behn followed in her novels may be detected; 

^Mon., Sept. 29--Wed., Oct. 1, 1701, et seq, 

®A Banquet, 1703; the Preface. 

* I have been unable to discover a copy of A Banquet bearing the date 
1701. The British Museum has "The Second Impression,” 1703, and "The 
Fifth Edition,” 1718, and Harvard "The Sixth Edition” [imdated], all of 
which are duodecimos. Then too the use of the two words " Impression ” 
and "Edition” on these title-pages, as I have indicated, suggests that 
the terms were not employed as synonyms. If, as it appears, " Impres- 
sion” has been used in its strict sense, the format and collation of the 
1701 and 1703 copies should be the same. 
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and traces of the license, trickery, artificiality, and sprightly wit 
of Eestoration Comedy are also encountered. The beaux and 
ladies of the day seem to have found in the collection the enter- 
tainment for which they sought; for the Banquet went through 
five editions during the seventeen years following its initial appear- 
ance.^ It is odd that more copies of a work which was so popular 
have not been preserved. 

The novels in the coUeetion are evidently by one hand; for in 
the 1703 edition® an advertisement of two other tales refers 
to “ the Author of this Book.” “ The Author,” thus mentioned, 
is almost certainly Peter Anthony Motteux, the versatile contem- 
porary and friend of Dryden and Steele, now remembered chiefly 
for his translations of Cervantes and Eabelais. The first four 
novels in the Banquet had been published earlier in Motteux's 
periodical. The Oentleman^s Journal : “The Treacherous Friend”® 
in May, 1692; “The Jealous Husbands” in July, 1692; “The 
Friendly Cheat” in February, 1691/2; and “Jealousy without a 
Cause ” in December, 1692. These four constitute approximately ^ 
a third of the novels printed by Motteux in the journal before 
February, 1693, when he made tiiis statement concerning thAw. 
“ As for Novels, I need not Apologize for them otherwise than by 
saying that the Ladies desire them; besides they are short, and, as 
often as possible, not only true but Moral. To my grief I may say 
tiiat I have received hardly any assistance in that Branch of my 
Undertaking.” If these novels had been by another hand, Motteux 
could not have complained with justice of “ hardly any assistance.” 
Further evidence m support of this attribution may lie in his use 
of Exemplary Novels as a source, since in translating Don Quixote 
he probably acquired a first hand knowledge of Cervantes’ other 
works. It is also significant to note the likeness of Motteux’s opera. 
The Island Princess, to a story appended to the first French trans- 

*Vid8 note 8. for The Sixth Edition. 

®P. [4]. 

* There are a few variations in the titles and names of the characters 
in the tales as printed in the periodical; e.g. “The Treacherous Friend” 
is entitled “The False Friend, or the Fatherless Couple,” and “Jealousy 
without a Cause ” is “ The Picture, or Jealousy without a Cause.” 

'The exact proportion depends upon the classification of certain short 
prose pieces in The Gentlemm^a Journal, 
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lation of Exemplary Novels.^ The suggestions that Mottenx might 
have deceived the readers of his journal concerning the authorship 
of the novels there printed or that some plagiarist might have 
pillaged The Gentleman's Journal to make up the Banquet are 
obviously unlikely. In the light of this evidence Motteux^s author- 
ship of A Banquet can hardly be questioned. 


Princeton Umoeraity 


E. N. Cunningham, Je. 


EECENT WOEKS ON PEOSE FICTION BEFOEE 1800 

It is a pleasure to report that, in examining what has recently 
been published that is of interest to a student of the history of 
prose fiction prior to 1800, I have found fewer cases of such 
incompetent editing or ignorant discussion as were noted in my 
previous surveys.^ The standards of scholarship in this field, 
though still far from high, seem to be rising. Ten years ago it 
was almost impossible, because of the lack of satisfactory texts and 
historical studies, to give a thorough course in the subject even 
in those few universities which possessed large collections of prose 
fiction; but, although much remains to be done, the situation 
has greatly improved. During 1928-30 the difidculties of study- 
ing and teaching the subject have been lightened by the appearance 
of numerous new editions of important prose fictions, and of 
valuable books and articles on various parts of the field. 

A work which is mdispensable to anyone interested in the remoter 
origins of prose fiction is Professor Stith Thompson's translation 
and enlargement of Antti Aarne^s Types of the Folk Tale: a 
Glassification and Bibliography (FF Communications, No. 74). 
This systematically describes aU the principal motifs, and enables 
one to find with the greatest ease the tales in which those motifs 
are employed. Anyone who has some acquaintance with medieval 
and Elizabethan stories, and who will glance through a few of 
the sections of this work (a. fir., the section ^^Eomantic Tales") 
will, I think, be impressed with the persistence in historic times 
of themes and points of view immemorially old, and thus with the 

* A. W. Ward, WnyUsh Dramatic Literature, 1899, u, pp. 704-705, 

^MLN,, XLii, 121 5 and xmn^ 416. 
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antiquity of prose fiction as an art. Professor Thompson's book 
opens the door to new and fascinating researches. 

Medieval Peose Fiction. — Comparatively little has been done 
in this period, i. e., from the point of view of students of English 
prose fiction, most of the work being produced by those whose 
main interest is of a different kind, and proving therefore only 
partly or indirectly of service to ns. Mr. A. T. Byles has a 
chapter on ^‘Medieval Courtesy Books and Prose Eomances^^ in 
E. Prestage^s Chivalry, Its Historical Significance and Civilizing 
Influence. Miss Helen Waddell writes enthusiastically on John 
of Salisbury in the English Association Essays and Studies, xiii; 
and Dr. Hope Emily Allen very learnedly on the author of the 
Ancren Riwle in PMLA., xliv. In the Journal of Theological 
Studies, XXI, Professor Mozley edits two twelfth-century versions 
of The Story of the Cross, which narrate its history from the 
creation of the world to the crucifixion. A modern translation 
of Caesarius of Heisterbach^s Dialogue on Miracles, well rendered 
by Mr. Swinton Bland and the late Henry von Essen Scott, is 
published in the Broadway Medieval Library. The legend of 
Godiva, told by Eoger Wendover c. 1200, is studied by K. Hafele 
in Anglistische Forschungen. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth^s Historia Begum Britanniae is at last 
published in a textually dependable edition, by Mr. Acton Griscom. 
Of the many recent writings on Geoffrey, tlie one that approaches 
most nearly to our special interest is perhaps Dr. Laura Hibbard 
Loomises Geoffrey of Monmouth and Stonehenge,^^ PMLA., xlv, 
which makes it probable that what Geoffrey relates concerning the 
monument was not mere invention but a rendering of traditional 
accounts. The Voiage and Travayle of Syr John Maundeville is 
now made easily accessible in a good edition by Jules Bramont in 
Everyman^s Library. It is based on the printed text of 1568; 
but some passages omitted by the Elizabethan publisher, including 
an important one referring to the author himself, are restored 
from two collated versions of the Cotton MS. This edition does 
not of course supersede the scholarly one by Paul Hamelius in 
the Early English Text Society, but it is less expensive and prob- 
ably more generally usable. 

The foreign background of medieval English fiction is illustrated 
in Dr. Margaret Schlauch^s Medieval Narrative: a Boole of Trans- 
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lations (Prentice-Hall). A companion volume to this, containing 
only English medieval prose fiction, thoroughly edited and anno- 
tated, is a desideratum. 

1475-1600. — The reputation of Sir Thomas Malory as a man 
and as an author seems to be passing through heavy clouds. 
Edward Hickses Sir Thomas Malory, based on ofiScial records, has 
the sub-title : " His Turbulent Career,” and makes it evident that 
his contemporaneous reputation was that of a brawler, robber, 
and rapist who was imprisoned for the public good. It seems to 
me vain to pretend that this is not a disconcerting disclosure. Mr. 
Hicks valiantly tries to prove that the charges against Malory have 
little real significance, and makes his position as secure as it can 
be made by protecting it with the heavy artillery of Professor 
Kittredge. Mr. Kittredge, with his usual common sense and frank- 
ness, admits that there is an astounding discrepancy between the 
tone of the Morte Darthur and "the wildness of the actions 
recorded” of Sir Thomas Malory of ITewbold Revel. But, he 
says, " hard-headed and stout-hearted students of literary antiqui- 
ties” will not "be shocked or disconcerted” thereby. "To the 
sentimental reader,” he adds, " we may leave the task of adjusting 
Sir Thomases biography, as now revealed, to the notions he may 
have derived of him from his immortal romance.” To this it 
may be demurred that the two classes, — hard-headed antiquaries, 
who care only for facts* and are not moved by their significance, 
and sentimental readers with "notions,” — do not include every- 
body who has read the Morte Da/rthur with interest or delight. 
There is a third dass, — I admit, not a very numerous one, — of 
philosophical students of literature who have read it and other 
classics appreciatively yet thoughtfully and critically, and who 
believe that there is abundant evidence to show that as a general 
rule a close relationship exists between the character of an author 
and the spirit of his work. To them (to Sir Edmund K. Chambers, 
for example) it has not been a "notion” but an obvious truth 
that the Morte Da/rthur is animated by devotion to chivalry and 
religion, and that it rings true in its expression of loyalty to those 
ideals. And to them the proposition that it happens to be the 
work of a man about whom one can discover nothing except that 
he was considered an evildoer cannot be final, but must give rise 
to innumerable doubts and questions. 
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As if to increase onr perplexities, we have another paradox pre- 
sented to us in Sir Thomas Malory by M. Eugene ViDaver, Lecturer 
in French at Oxford. This work is as rich in literary facts as 
Mr. Hickses is in biographical ones. It states very clearly the 
differences between Malory^s work and his sources. Its results are 
not flattering, and might be interpreted as (unintentionally) sup- 
porting Mr. Hickses biography; for M. Vinaver comes to the con- 
clusion that Malory did not appreciate the finer aesthetic qualities 
of French romance, that he too often transmuted into prosaic or 
moralistic terms what in the original was rich in poetry, magic, 
or mystery. Though one might plead that this showed the superio:: 
sagacity of Malory, M. Vinaver believes that it shows his lack of 
artistic feeling. Having demonstrated that point to his own satis- 
faction, he proceeds however, to praise the style of Malory as much 
superior to that of his sources, indeed as a style so full of strength 
and beauty that it ensures the immortality of his work. Thus 
the admirably learned studies of Mr. Hicks and M. Vinaver raise 
greater problems than they settle. 

Caxtotfs Prologues and Epilogues, some of which contain im- 
portant evidence as to the purpose which inspired his versions of 
prose fictions, are edited by W. J. B. Crotch for the Early English 
Text Society, who mcludes some of the occasional asides which 
Caxton interpolated in his publications. The Booh of the Knight 
of La Tour-Landry, edited by G. S. Taylor (John Hamilton) is 
not Caxton^s version but a new rendering of the French original. 

The appearance of several inexpensive collections of Elizabethan 
and seventeenth-century stories will make it easier to provide the 
necessary texts for courses in the subject. Everjman^s Library 
presents Shorter Novels: Elizabethan and Jacobean (Delonej^s 

Jacke of Newberie and " Thomas of Beading, Greeners Garde 
of Fancie,^’ and Nashua Unfortunate Traveler ”) with an intro- 
duction by Professor Saintsbury; and Shorter Novels: Jacobean 
and Restoration (" Oroonoko,^^ "^Incognita," and ^^The Isle of 
Pines"), with an introduction by Mr. Philip Henderson. Mr. E. 
Brimley Johnson, in two small volumes The Birth of Romance 
and Some Little Tales (John Lane) edits selections from 

Euphues," " Arcadia," Parismus," " Eromena," the Duchess of 
Newcastle, Congreve, Farquhar, Johnson, etc. Professor Albert 
Morton Turner^s Malory to Mrs. Behn (Nelson^s English Series) 
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gives in one volume selections from the most representative writers 
of prose fiction in that period, including the complete Oroonoko/^ 
He has bestowed more care upon the selection of the most authori- 
tative original editions, and their accurate reprinting, than is 
usual in the case of text books. — useful supplementary volume 
appears in the World^s Classics , — Spanish Short Stories of the 
Sixteenth Century, edited by J. B. Trend. Here are Eowland^s 

Lazarillo," selections from Young^s translation of Montemayor, 
from Mabbe^s translations of Cervantes^ tales and of " Guzman,” 
and from Shelton^s translation of Don Quixote.” These trans- 
lations are not reproduced exactly in their original form, but are 
revised by the editor, which of course enhances their value as 
translations, but diminishes their value as historical documents. 

A beautiful reprint of the second edition of Eobynson^s trans- 
lation of the Utopia is edited by Professor A. W*. Eeed, with an 
admirable introduction (Golden Cockerell Press) ; and Professor 
E. W. Chambers publishes in the Proceedings of the Britidi 
Academy (1928) an important study. The Saga and the Myth of 
Sir Thomas More . — Miss Flora Grierson^s The Tale of Two Lovers 
(Constable) is not an edition of the sixteenth-century version of 
Aeneas Sylvius^ story, but a modern translation. — The Elizabethan 
translation of Castiglione^s Courtier has been added to Everyman's 
Library . — The Palace of Pleasure is issued by the Cresset Press in 
four gorgeous volumes (^8, 8a.), with an introduction by Hamish 
Miles. Mr. Peter Haworth edits (from Haslewood's text, checked 
with Jacobs's) a small book of selections An Elizabeth Story ^BooTc, 
containing ten of Painter's tales, which appear to have been chosen 
rather on the basis of their relation to famous plays than on that 
of their suitability to illustrate the history of prose fiction. 

The exact sources of The Petite Pallace of Pettie his Pleasure 
are for the first time set forth by Professor Douglas Bush in JEOP., 
XXVII. — ^In ^^The First English Novel: A Study of Gascoigne's 
Adventures of Master F. J.” (PMLA., June, 1930), Dr. Leicester 
Bradner writes over-enthusiastically about the first and non- 
Italianate version of that tale, the realism of which, he opines, 
was not to be approached until two centuries later. (He gives 
insufficient credit to Dr. P. W. Long's article on the subject in 
the Eittredge Anniversary Papers). The best passage in Dr. 
Bradner's essay is his consideration of a possible influence of 
Lucres and Euryalus upon Gascoigne's story. 
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From Dr. Violet M. Jeffer/s (University of London) disserta- 
tion, John Lyly and the Italian Renaissance (Bibl. Eev. Lit. Comp., 
1928) it appears that Lyly was much more indebted to Italian 
literature, especially to Castiglione^s Cortegiano, Bembo’s Asolani, 
and minor Italian authors, than the chief authorities have been 
willing to admit. The main result of her thorough research should 
be to confirm and broaden the view, already set forth by Feuillerat, 
that Euphues is a work which draws its substance and spirit not 
so much from observation of life as from admiring perusal of the 
books of humanistic Italy, and that Lyly's chief aim was to raise 
the level of English life by encouraging the imitation of Italian 
culture and manners. — Dr. E. W. Zandvoort in Sidney's Arcadia: 
a Comparison between the Two Versions (Amsterdam) rightly 
supports Professors Feuillerat and Greenlaw in regarding the 
second version as a nobler achievement than the first. — The facts 
concerning Eichard Johnson^s Seven Champions of Christendom 
are conveniently summarized in Dr. G. E. Dawson^s edition of 
Barkers dramatic version {Western Reserve Bull., xxxii, no. 16). 

Dr. Celeste Turner^s Anthony Mundy: An Elizabethan Man of 
Letters, one of the University of California Publications in Eng- 
lish,® is not as rich a contribution to our knowledge of Mundy^s 
prose fictions as were the articles of Mr. Gerald E. Hayes in The 
Library (1925-26), but it is welcome as a convenient ingathering 
of facts about Mundy^s life and works hitherto widely scattered. It 
contains a careful chronology of Mund/s romances, largely based 
upon the study of the original editions in the Huntington Library. 
Happily it does not neglect to compare, as some studies of this 
sort do, his translations of Palmervn and Amadis with the original 
versions. One wishes that Miss Turner had considered the place 
of Mundy in the history of Elizabethan and Jacobean prose fiction; 
but she confines herself almost entirely to biography, descriptions 
of the works and their originals, and bibliography. She takes 
Cowper^s warning against interpretive biography as the motto of 
her book, and leaves it to others to ponder the significance of her 
facts. 

The Verona Socieiy announces its intention of publishing under 
the editorship of Mr. Philip Henderson, the chief Elizabethan 

*The presswork and the paper of the copy before me are poor. 
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novels in limited editions, and begins its series with a handsome, 
illustrated edition of Nash^s Unfortunate Traveler (John Hamil- 
ton). It is based upon the first edition of 159 i. — The Oxford 
University Press publishes an inexpensive reprint of the first part 
of Deloney^s Gentle Graftj edited by W. J. Halliday. 

Seventeenth Centuet. — ^Mr. F. P. Wilson has prepared for 
the Clarendon Press the first scholarly edition of The Batchelar's 
Banquet^ the Elizabethan adaptation of Les Quinze Joyes de 
Mariage. This is a model of what such an edition should be. Mr. 
Wilson accurately reproduces the text of the only issue (1603, A) 
that has any authority, and gives the more important variants 
appearing in later editions. He compares the English version 
with the French original, indicates in his notes the changes and 
omissions, and sets forth in his introduction what light those 
changes throw upon the adapter's purpose and skill. He rejects 
convmcingly the ascription of The Batchelafs Banquet to Dekker, 
and plausibly suggests that the real author was Eobert Tofte (who 
had produced, among other works, in 1597 a version of Ariosto^s 
Two Tales: in Dispraise of Men and in Disgrace of Women). If 
this conjecture should prove true, we shall have to add another 
name to the few who were displaying some skill in the endeavor 
to introduce satirical and realistic prose fiction during this period. 

Other noteworthy re-issues are the Oxford edition of James 
Mabbe^s Spanish Lady? and Two Other Stories^ from Cervoftites, 
and the Golden Cockerel Press edition of Francis Hickes^s True 
History of Lucian. The latter, an edition de luxe, has an intro- 
duction by the late John Phillimore, and gives the Greek original 
in the margins. Neither of these editions discusses the relation 
of the works to the history of English fiction. 

Head and Earkman^s English Rogue has been reprinted by 
Eoutledge from the edition of 1671, without any introduction or 
notes, except a short bibliographical one. A reviewer opines : It 
is dijfficult to find any justification for reprinting this work,” which 
he rightly describes as '^long-winded, very nasty, and incredibly 
dull." But its historical importance and present inaccessibility 
should make the new edition welcome to those libraries which lack 
the original versions. 

The tercentenary of Bunyan gave occasion to a vast outpouring of 


3 
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editions and biographies, most of which have little value. Among 
the better works, the majority have little or nothing to contribute on 
the subject of Bunyan^s place in English fiction. Biographically 
the most important is the thorough revision of John Brownes 
Bunyan by Mr. Frank Mott Harrison (who now has a bibliography 
of Bunyan in preparation). This is the standard Life as to 
matters of fact, but a few others deserve mention for special points. 
Important data are found in The Church Book of Bunyan^ Meet- 
ingj a facsimile (Dent) . The Rev. E. A. Knoxes Bunyan in Bela- 
iion io His Times includes good contrasts between him and such 
other religious leaders as George Fox. The Rev. W. T. Fullerton, 
in The Legacy of Bunyan, brings out the importance of his views 
of the doctrine of Divine Grace. J. Rendel Harrises Bunyan and 
the Higher Criticism surveys the chief opinions that have been 
held concerning him. Most attractive in breadth of view and 
gracefulness of expression are the three brief studies : Dean W. H, 
Hutton^s Bunyan (People^s Library), Vice-Chancellor Baillie^s 
essay in the Hiblert Journal xxvii, and Professor J. L. Lowe’s 
study in Of Reading Books. As to Bunyan’s precise place in 
literary history, the articles of Harold Golder, Bunyan’s Valley 
of the Shadow" {MP., 1929) and Bunyan and Spenser" 
{PMLA., 1930) are of fundamental importance. Professor James 
Blanton Wharey’s admirable definitive edition of The Pilgrim's 
Progress (Oxford Univ.) gives us at last an authentic text of 
both parts. His introduction sets forth for the first time the exact 
relationships between the eleven editions of Part I; and his text, 
based on tiie third edition thereof, but recording a multitude of 
variants, will supersede for scholarly purposes all previous ones. 

Congreve’s Incognita is now readily accessible in the World’s 
Classics in a volume entitled The Mourning Bride, Poems, and 
Miscellanies. The text is based upon the Percy Reprint of 192*2, 
carefully collated by Mr. Frederick Page with the options of 1692 
and 1700 . — K study of all of Dryden’s allusions to prose fiction, 
by Professor Amanda EUis, appears in the Colorado College Pub- 
lications (April, 1930). It demonstrates how comparatively small 
a place the genre held in the mind of the greatest critic of 
that age. 

BiOHTEEisrTH Cektuey. — ^Ah unusual kind of study is Dr. George 
R. Swann’s Philosophical Pa/rallelisms in Six English NoveUsis, a 
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doctoral dissertation in philosophy (Univ. of Penn.). The paral- 
lelisms which he tries to establish are between Defoe and Aristotle, 
Richardson and Kant, Eielding and Hume, Dickens and J. S. Mill, 
Meredith and Hegel, and Hardy and Yon Hartmann. His aim is 
not to trace influences but to determine which philosophic systems 
the ethical assumptions of his chosen novelists approach most 
closely. The student of literature might at first be tempted to 
declare his purpose futile and some of his statements absurd, such 
as the thesis that the view of Eielding and Hume " coincide, with 
exception of Pielding^s belief in Providence, — ^surely not a point 
of divergence so trifling as to be negligible! Some divergences 
between Defoe and Aristotle turn out, as one should expect, to 
be equally great. It must be granted that Dr. Swann^s sense of 
humor seems too feeble to save him from incongruous juxta- 
positions, some of his statements reminding us of the pupil who 
solemnly wrote, " The problem of the Ideal has be^^n considered by 
Plato and Professor Perkins/^ Nevertheless, his work is not wholly 
valueless. Several passages in his analyses of the ethical systems 
of Defoe, Richardson, and Fielding are new and illuminating, and 
point out features that would probably escape the attention of a 
critic not trained in philosophy. The gravest defect of the work 
is that some of the outstanding views of the novelists, such as 
Richardson^s conception of the importance of pathos, or Fielding’s 
insistence on the impoijiance of affectation, escape Dr. Swann’s 
method of analysis; while a minor point which casually appears in 
their novels is raised to undue importance because it chances to be 
of importance in the system of the corresponding philosopher.® 
Give me leave to use that method, and I fancy I could prove that 
Alice in Wonderland was written on Kantian principles. 

In The Idea of BoUnson Crusoe (Gongora Press), of which only 
the first volume has appeared, Professor Antonio Pastor considers 
Defoe’s forerunners. He pays much attention to The History of 
Hayy Ibn YaqzaUj the twelfth-century Arabic tale which was trans- 
lated by Ockley. A revision of Ockley’s translation, by Mr. A. S, 
Pulton, has recently been published by Chapman. Mr. C. H. 
Hartmann edits the Memoirs of Oapt Garleton, regarding them as 

•The proofreading is disgracefully careless; " N’eitezsche,” ‘^Pe- 
mela,” “Soalms,” “dual” (for “duel”), “ praktichen,” “ saamtlische,” 
“ Phinominologie^” etc. 
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authentic, — an error which has been corrected by Professor A. W. 
Secord and the late Harold Williams.^ It seems difficult for most 
minds to realize that the narrative may in many points be true to 
fact, and indebted to Carleton^s own statements, while nevertheless 
essentially a work of fiction. 

Our understanding of Eichardson is decidedly mcreased by Mr. 
Brian W. Downses edition of Familiar Letters on Important Occa- 
cions j and especially by his monograph, Richardson (Eoutledge). 
The latter is brief, but covers all important parts of the subject, 
including the authors personality, purposes, art, and ^^conse- 
quences." Mr. Downs is not an admirer of Eichardson^s views, but 
appreciates how representative and influential he was; and he 
writes with deftness and urbanity. Unfortunately he does not take 
into account certain American researches upon particular problems, 
— especially Miss Helen Sard Hugheses article in MR,, Dec., 1917. — 
Basil Blaekv'-ell is issuing the works of Eichardson in nineteen 
volumes, similar to his editions of Defoe, Fielding, and Sterne. 

To the Scholartis Press we are indebted for a number of good 
editions of eighteenth-century novels, among them Mr. J. Paul do 
Castro^s Joseph Andrews^ carefully based upon the second edition. 
Mr. de Castro^s handsome volume is the best library-edition now 
available, and is not expensive. Textbook editions, with modern- 
ized spelling, have appeared in the World^s Classics, with an intro- 
duction by Mr. L. Eice-Oxley ; and in the l^odem Students Library, 
with one by Professor Bruce McCuEough. Mr. H. K. Banerji^s 
manual Fielding (Blackwell), is useful, especially as to the lesser 
works; and M, G. E. ParfitPs L^Influence frangaise dans les 
Oeuvres de Fielding (Presses Universitaires) is a good source-study. 

To a large illustrated edition of PaltoclPs Peter Wilhins (Dent) 
there has been preflxed an essay by A. H. BuUen, written in 1883. 
The Scholartis Press issues the first modern reprint of Sarah Field- 
ing^s curious attempt to write historical fiction, — The Lives of Cleo-- 
patra and Octavia. It also publishes what is in several respects 
the most attractive edition of Sterne^s Sentimental Journey (much 
superior to Miss Virginia Woolf^s m the World^s Classics). The 
format and type are exquisitely appropriate. Mr. Herbert Eeed 
bases his text upon the second edition, Wt has compared this with 


* TL8., Sept. 12, 19, and 26, 1929. 
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the British Museum MS., and gives variants therefrom. In his 
learned and delightful introduction, he makes a spirited defense 
of his author against Professor Saintsbur/s well-known charge 
(in the Everyman^s edition) that Sterne " sniggers." — ^The third 
edition of Professor W. L. Crosses Sterne incorporates the chief 
results of Dr. L, P. Curtises valuable Politicks of Laurence Sterne. 
The ascription of the Second Journal to Eliza to Sterne, made in 
Margaret R. B. Shawls edition (Bell), is, however, not accepted 
by Mr. Cross.® 

The way in which SmoUett^s experience and observation were 
colored by his familiarity with Shakspere, Jonson, and other Eliza- 
bethans, is well set forth by Professor L. M. Ellison in PMLA., 
XLiv. Professor McKillop throws light on Smollett’s relations to 
Richardson, in Phil. Quart., vii. 

Mr. Oswald Doughty edits for the Scholartis Press The Vicar 
of Wakefield, with an introduction that bears very directly and 
instructively upon that novel; and also The Castle of Otranto, 
with one that is a charming account of Walpole’s life but not very 
close to its proper subject. The same publishers issue Mr. Hamish 
Miles’s edition of Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling, a much needed 
volume, competently introduced. The text of these three editions 
is sound, and their printing is remarkably attractive . — K more 
expensive and imposing volume is the Clarendon Press edition of 
Miss Burney’s Evelina. ' In format, binding, etc., this is uniform 
with the well-known library-edition of Jane Austen; but it does 
not record the textual variants as elaborately as Mr. R. W. Chap- 
man did in Miss Austen’s case. The editor of Evelina, Sir Prank 
D. Mackinnon, provides detailed notes on the ways and manners 
of the times, drawn from contemporary sources. This is likely to 
remain indefinitely the standard edition. In connection with it 
one should read the entertaining essay, Fanny Burney’s Half- 
Sister’’ [better, "Step-Sister’’] in the TLS., August 28, 1930. 

Beckford seems to be enjoying a revival which may establish 
him, so neglected until recently, in the position of a minor classic. 
Mr. Guy Chapman’s ability to produce learned, entertaining, and 
beautiful books has been devoted to several of Beckford’s writings, — 
The Travel Diaries (2 vols.), which no student of romanticism 


® Sat. Rev. Lit., Dec. 21, 1929. 
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should ignore; The Vision and Liber VeriiatiSj minor pieces; and 
Vatheh and the Episodes of VatheTc. The latter combines the 
original French version with the interpolations, likewise in French, 
which Beckford planned to include, and thus may be regarded as 

the first complete edition of Vatheh as Beckford iilanned it, and 
in the lan^age in which he originally wrote it” In conjunction 
with the collector, Mr. John Hodgkin, Mr. Chapman has compiled 
A Bibliography of Beckford (Eoutledge), which disentangles 
several knotty problems. The Nonesuch Press issues an English 
translation of the 1815 edition of Vaiheh, edited by Mr. Herbert 
B. Grimsditch.® An inexpensive edition of Vatheh, together with 
Otranto and Rasselas, is now available in Everyman^s Library. — 
M. Marcel Mayses Jeunesse de Beckford et la Oenese de son Vatheh 
(Presses Universitaires) is a detailed and richly documented effort 
to show the intimate relationship between Beckford^s life and his 
masterpiece. M, Mays at times seems too daring in his inferences, 
and tends to see in his author too close an anticipation of Byron^s 
traits and experiences.^ 

Dr. Jacob Brauchh^s Der Englische Schauerroman um 1800, a 
Zurich dissertation, contains a rich collection of data which no 
student of the subject should neglect, including lists of some five 
hundred Gothic novels, with information about their authors, pub- 
lishers, prices, present-day whereabouts, etc. He also supplies new 
facts about French and German influences, and expresses interest- 
ing opinions concerning the essentially anti-medieval nature of the 
novels and their relationship to popular superstitions that sub- 
consciously survived the age of enlightenment. Although his in- 
dustry and seriousness of purpose must be admired. Dr. Brauchli 
seems to me to fail in one of his chief purposes, — ^namely, the 
attempt to bring order out of his chaos by classifying the novels. 
The classes which he proposes are (1) medieval, (2) supernatural, 
and (3) criminal. It wiU readily be apparent that these classes 
overlap, — like Samuel Eichardson’s three groups, " Men,^^ 

Women,"' and Italians," —and therefore help us little in see- 

• A controversy as to whether this is rightly called the first translation 
of the 1816 edition raged in the TL8,, Dec. 26, 1929; Jan. 2, 9, 16, 23, 
and Feb. 20, 1930. 

Attention should be called to an admirable discussion of Mayses Jeunesse 
de Beckford, by Dr. Ernest A. Baker, in BBS,, v, 236. 
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ing our way througli the welter of late eighteenth-century fiction. 
It IS a classification by materials^ and breaks down because works 
of literature are not merely collections of materials but inter- 
pretations of materials from personally (or typically) different 
points of view.® 

EmSTEST Bebotaxjm 

University of Illinois 


AN UNPUBLISHED FRENCH LETTER TO WILLIAM 

GILPIN 

By the kind favor of Mr. W. Lockwood M. Benson, of Boldre 
House, Berkhamsted, Herts., I am able to print an unpublished 
MS. letter to the Rev. William Gilpin which throws new light on 
Gilpin^s continental popularity:^ 

Monsieur 

Quoique je n’ai pas I’koneur de Vous conoitre personellement, mais 
ass48 par Vos dcrits — ^tr4s connues et estiin4s egallement en AUemagne— • 
pour souhaiter de jouir de cet avantage, je me prend la libert4 par 
celle-ci de Vous demander Monsieur la permission de Vous presenter mcs 
Complimens. 

Ne parlant cependant que tr^s-peu Fanglois j’ose compter sur Votre 
indulgence si je Vous ii^ortune avec mon jargon. 

J’ai Fhoneur d’etre 

Monsieur 

Votre tres obeissant Serviteur 
Ob. Baron de Beaulieu au Service 
des Forets de S, Majesty Brittanique 
dans le Pays d’Hanovre. 

A Monsieur G-uillaume Gilpin 
Pasteur k Boldre. 

The Baron declares that Gilpin^s works are very well known in 
Germany, and esteemed there equally as much as m England. 
Undoubtedly he here refers to Gilpin's works on picturesque beauty. 
For, as he is an ofiBeer in the forestry service of George III in 

« Consideration of Dr. Ernest A. Baker’s H%story of the English Novel 
(Witberby), the first four volumes of wbicb have appeared, is postponed 
until it shall have reached the end of the eighteenth century. 

=^Cf. my note, "German Translations of William Gilpin,” in Notes ^ 
Queries, OLVI (April 27, 1929), 293-295. 
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Hanover, Gilpin^s discussion of trees in his various picturesque 
works, and especially in his Remarks on Forest Scenery (2 vols., 
1791) would naturally be of great interest to him. 

The letter bears no date. But doubtless the Baron, who aeknovil- 
edges small acquaintance with the English language, had read 
certain German translations by G. E. Kunth of Gilpm^s picturesque 
writings, several of which had appeared by 1792.® Now in 1799 
there began to appear French translations of Gilpin^s picturesque 
works made by le de B * * ® who may well have been 

Charles, Baron de Beaulieu, the writer of this letter. The baron 
is merely introducing himself, preparing the way for further 
correspondence. Possibly letters followed this, in which Gilpin^s 
permission to translate his works into French was obtained. This 
first letter, it may be assumed, therefore, was written not long 
after 1793. 

The publication of this letter brings to print for the first time, 
so far as I know, the name and station of the de B***.^^ 

The catalogue of the BibliotMque Nationals suggests that he may 
have been the Baron de Blumenstein. In 1808 a French biblio- 
grapher had fiatly asserted the ti’anslator to be the Baron de 
Blumenstein.^ Another had made the same asseition in 1827.® 
Qu6rard did likewise in 1829 in his La France LitUraire.^ 

The identification of the translator of the French versions as 
"Ch. Baron de Beaulieu au Service des '"Forets de S. Majesty 
Brittanique dans le Pays d^Hanovre," shows that the French trans- 
lations were no hackwriter^s work, but reflect Gilpin^s genuine 
popularity and influence among French people of learning and 
taste. The letter testifies also that the German translations were 
well received among the same sort of people in Germany. It is 
interesting furthermore in that it sets forth a new bit of evidence 
that the English influence on France in the eighteenth century 

®Cf. the preceding footnote. 

® Of. the entries under Gilpin's name in the catalogue of the Bihliothfeque 
Nationale. 

*BibUothhque Uwiverselle des Voyages. . . . Par G. Bouoher de la 
Bioharderie, 6 vols., Paris, 1808, m, 271. 

“ BiograpHe Nowoelle des Contemporains, . . . Par A. V. Arnmlt .... 
et autres. . , , 20 vols., Paris, 1827, vm, 146. 

•m, 357. 
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sometimes came by Tray of Germany. Fmally, this letter serres 
to enlarge the present conception of the continental influence of 
“picturesque Gilpin.” 

William D. Templemait 

University of Illinois 


POPE AND LOED DYSAET 

An epigram of six Imes^ written by Alexander Pope and pub- 
lished posthumously by his literary executor,^ establishes a hitherto 
unnoted relationship between the poet and one of his neighbors 
near Twickenham. The lines^ called in the edition of Elwin and 
Courthope, "Epigram on a lord seeking his acquaintance/^^ are 
written with a robust independence : ® 

My Lord complains^ that Pope, stark mad with gardens, 

Has lopt three trees the value of three farthings : 

But he’s my neighbour, oriesi the peer polite, 

And if he’ll visit me. I’ll wave my right. 

What? on Compulsion? and against my Will, 

A Lord’s acquaintance? Let him die his Bill. 

When Warburton first published this epigram as part of a note to 
the Dunciad, he did not reveal the name of the lord whose over- 
tures were thus rejected. ^ Joseph Warton, in his edition of 1797, 
asserted that this nobleman was " said to be ” Lord Eadnor, Pope^s 
nearest neighbor/ a conjecture retained by Elwin and Courthope. 

The incident which evoked this epigram is described, curiously 
enough, by Samuel Eichardson. A copy of the lines, made by 
Eichardson, is included in a section of one of the manuscript 
volumes of his correspondence, preserved at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington.® Above the epigram Eichard- 
son wrote: "Mr. Pope’s servant having lopt^ two or three of My 
Ld DyserPs Trees; occasioned his master’s writing the following 
lines." Eichardson’s naming of Lord Dysart not only has the 

^ The Works of Ateamider Pope, ed. Warburton, 1761, v, 240 n. 

*iv, 465. 

“Quoted from Warburton’s edition, too, oit, 

* The Works of Alexamder Pope, ed. Warton, 1797, v, 246. 

“Porst^SS., 48 E 10. 

■iclSfi^dson originally wrote cut down ” in place of " lopt.” 
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authority of a contemporary, hut it may also be substantiated by 
a brief review of other facts. 

Pope leased his place at Twickenham in 1719. John Eobartes, 
fourth Lord Eadnor, — the gentleman referred to by Warton — 
did not succeed to the title until twenty-two years after this date, 
1 February 1741. The third Lord Eadnor lived in Paris, and 
prior to 1741 John Eobartes was simply a resident of Twickenham 
and a neighbor of Pope on the estate that was not known as 
Eadnor House until after his succession to the title. Eobert 
Dodsley is authority for the statement that Pope met Warburton 
in April, 1740, in the garden of the man who did not become 
Lord Eadnor until February, 1741.*^ After this meeting it is not 
probable that Pope would have written an epigram, addressed to 
Eadnor and rejectmg his acquaintance. 

Ham House, the estate of the Earls of Dysart across the river 
from Pope^s villa, was in the possession of this family many years 
before and after Pope^s residence at Twickenham. Furthermore, 
the character of the Earls during Pope^s residence and the nature 
of their estate lends credibility to Eichardson^s statement. The 
third Earl of Dysart (1649-1727) had a reputation for ^^down- 
right stmgynesse"';® and Horace Walpole maintained that the 
fourth Earl of Dysart (1708-1770) was such a brute that nobody 
will feel for him; he has kept his son till six-and-twenty, and would 
aiever make the least settlement on him.^^ ® This reputation for 
stinginess must have dictated Pope^s estimate of his servants dam- 
ages at "three farthings.” 

Walpole also gives us a description of the estate, " so blocked 
up and barricaded with walls, vast trees, and gates, that you 
yourself an hundred miles ofE and an hundred years back . . , 
though you might enjoy the Thames from every window of three 
sides of the house, you may tumble into it before you would guess 
it is there.” On another occasion, he rejoiced that a tempest 
had blown down thirty-five elms at Ham House, thus TnAln-ng 

The WoThe of Alenomder Pope, ed, Elwin and Courthope, 1871-1889, 
V, 331. 

^Letters of Svmphrey Prideaua to John BJMs, ed. E. M. Thompson, 
Camden Society, 1875, p. 181. 

® The Letters of Morace WOflpole, ed. Mrs. Paget Toynibee, iv, 430. 

Z6idf., vn, 384-5. 
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possible a yiew of the riyer. Lord Dysart^ he added, would neyer 
" cut a twig to see the most beautiful scene upon earth." The 
Earls of Dysart certainly did not, as Pope advised, "consult the 
genius of the place," in the care of their estate. In the light of 
Pope^s own taste in gardens, he may well have suffered because 
of the perpetual prospect of Ham House, and sent his servant to 
open a vista. 

W 1 I 1 LIA.M: M. Sale, Je. 

Yale University 


THE SOTTECE OP KLEIST^S EEVIEW; UBEB DEN 
ZU8TAND DEB SGHWABZEN IN AMEBIKA 

In connection with an investigation of Kleist’s knowledge of 
English attention was naturally drawn to a review by him pub- 
lished in the Berliner Alendblatter, the daily edited by him during 
the last years of his life. The article purports to be a review of 
an English book by Henry Bolingbroke, which at the time aroused 
considerable interest. Certain indications justified the suspicion 
that Kleist used a French translation of the book. The suspicion 
proved only partially correct. The article in question is a trans- 
lation, abridgment, and adaptation of a French review, signed 
L. S., in the Mercure de France, volume 45, December 1810, pp. 
430-435. This L. S. can be identified by his style and general 
tendencies as Louis de Sevelinges,^ who is known to have been a 
contributor to the Mercure de France, The " review " of Kleist is 
interesting as illustrating the expedients which the harassed editor 
of the little daily had to adopt to obtain suitable reading matter 
for his publication. It is interesting also by reason of the easy 
response KleisPs mind gave to the inherent qualities of French 
style, owing to his early familiarity with that language. It never- 
theless delights, as everything Kleist penned, by tlie terseness and 

^^Ihid., X, 358. 

^ For Sevelinges cf. Michaud, Biographie Umverselle^ 1843 ff., t. 39, pp. 
180-181: “II composa plusieurs ouvrages, publia des traductions de I’alle- 
mand et travailla succesivement k divers journaux, entre autres au 
Mercure . . Chund Dictionaire Unwersel (Larousse), t. 14, p. 639: 
“ (Sevelinges) se fit remarquer, comme puhliciste, par Texag^ration de son 
royalisme.” Sevelinges deserves notice as an early translator from the 
German. 
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directness of his expression so different from the frequently diffuse 
style and inflated verbiage of modem journalism. There cannot; 
be any doubt about Kleisf s authorship, which is also confirmed 
by tests according to Sievers^ method of Schallanalyse.^^ 

For convenience of comparison I place the text of Sevelinges and 
of Kleist side by side. 

Mercure de France, samedi, 22 decembre, 1810. — ^Litterature Anglaise. 

A voyage to the Demeraiy, containing a statistical account of the settle- 
ments there, and of those of the Essequebo, the Berbice, and other con 
tiguous rivers of Guyana, by Henry Bolingbroke. — ^London, 1810.^ 

Voyage sur les bords du l>dmerary, de I’Essequebo, de la Berbice, et 
autres rivieres de cette partie de la Guyane, avec un tableau statistique 
des 6tablissements qui s’y trouvent; par Henri Bolingbroke. — ^Londres, 1810 
1. Nous avons d4j^ donn4 un extrait de oe voyage il y a quelques mois 
(Meroure dAX, 8 aeptemhre) I’auteur a enrichi sa nouvelle edition de 
plusieurs details qui achevent de compl4ter le tableau qu’il avait esquisse 
de retat des noirs dans les colonies d’Amerique* tableau qui acquiert une 
veritable importance aux yeux du politique et du philosophe, puisqu’il 
tient immediatement k la grande question de I’esclavage et de la traite 
des n^gres. 

1. In dem Werk: "A voyage to the Demerary, containing a statistical 
account of the settlements there, and of those of the Essequebo, the 
Berbice and other contiguous rivers of Guyana, by Henri Bolingbroke, 
London, 1810.” sind merkwurdige Nachrichten liber den Zustand und die 
Behandlung der dortigen Neger enthalten.^ 


* There were two English editions of this work, published by E. Phillips, 
London: (a) n, d. (1807) ; (b) 1809 — , as part of a: Oolleotion of Modem 
and Contemporary Voyages and Travels^ 1810, vol. 4; also (c) an American 
reprint, Philadelphia, Carey, 1813. The second edition (b) seems to be 
a reprint of (a), with very slight changes, (c) again a reprmt of (b). 
The statement of Sevelinges (§1) that the new edition was enlarged does 
not seem to correspond with the facts, quite apart from the consideration 
that he evidently used (a), which alone has the text corresponding to §5 
of the French. Sevelinges, it appears, merely desired to find a plausible 
pretext to extract further matter for pro-slavery propaganda from a 
book which he reviewed once before (Gf. § 1). As Kleist evidently uses 
only the second review, here reprinted, further discussion in this direction 
ia beside the purpose of our article. 

^B. Steig did not have access to Bolingbroke when publishing his 
exhaustive investigation of the Ahendhlatter in his Ee%nr%6h von Kleists 
SerUner Kdmpfe, Berlin, 1901 (cf, especially pp. 689-595), and if he had 
had access would have gained a false estimate of Kleist’s effort. The 
text of Kleist here used is taken from E, v, Kleists Werhe, herausgegeben 
von Erich Schmidt, Leipzig und Wien, Bibliographisches Institut, Band 4, 
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2. " Pendant mon s^jonr Si Dem4rary, dit Pauteur, j’eus occasion derendre 
plusieurs visites aux proprietaires des riches sucreries de Reynestein; etj 
autant de fois, je mis le plus grand soin a m’mstruire de F^tat des noirs et 
des travaux relatifs S Fexploitation de ces vastes cultures J*avais apportfi 
d’Angleterre la persuasion que les nSgres 4taient si violemment aigris 
contre leurs maitres, que ceux-ci ne pouvaienfc avoir en cux la plus legSre 
Goniiance; je croyais, en un mot, que la vie d’un blanc 4tait dans un 
peril continuel, et qu’un EuropSen devait pousser les precautions jusqu’S 
faire de sa maison une espSce de cii^delle. Quel fut mon 4tonne- 
ment de voir qu’S Demerary les noirs sont eux-m4mes les gardiens des 
Wanes et de leurs propri4t4s. 

2. " Wahrend meines Aufenthalts zu Demerary,” sagt der Vf , " hatte ich 
Gelegenheit, mehrere Mai die Eigentumer der reichen Zuckerplantagen zu 
Reynestein zu besuchen. So oft ich dies tat, benutzte ich dieselbe, mich 
von dem Zustande und der Arbeit, welche den Xegern, in diesen weit- 
lauftigen Pflanzungen, auferlegt ist, zu unterrichten. Von England hatte 
ich den Wlahn mitgebraebt, die Neger "wSreni dergestalt gegen ihre Herren 
erbittert, dass diese schlechthin kein Zutrauen gegen sie batten; das 
Leben eines Weissen glaubte ich einer ununterbrochenen Gefahr aus- 
gesetzt und meinte, die Hauser der Europker waren, aus Furcht und 
Besorgnis, lauter kleine Zitadellen. Wie gross war mein Erstaunen, zu 
finden, dass die Schwarzen zu Demerary selbst die Behilter ihrer Herren 
und ihres Eigentums sind* 

3. J'observai, le soir m4me de mon arriv4e, plusieurs grands feux allum4s 

sur divers points de Inhabitation. Je questdonnai, It ce sujet, avec une 
soite de crainte, le Hollandais qui m^avait regui il me r4pondit que 
c’4taient autant de postes de n4gres qui se relevaient toutes les nuits pour 
emp4cher les vols. Je les entendis jusqu’au jour se faire passer la parole 
comme dans un camp. well!) Grace k cette vigilance, les portes 

de la maison restent continuellement ouvertes sans qu’il en r4sulte le 
moindie accident. 

3. '*Ich bemerkte, am Abend meiner Ankunft, mehrere grosse Feuer, 
welche auf manchen Punkten der Pfllanzung, auf die Art, wie man einander 
Signale zu geben pfiegt, angezundet waren. Auf meine betroftene Frage 
an den Hollander, der mich empfangen hatte: was dies zu bedeuten babe? 
antwortete er mir* dass dies ebensoviel Hegerposten waren, welche aus- 
gestellt waren, und sich ablSsten, um, wShrend der Nacht, die Hiebstahle 
zu verhhten. Ich hbrte sie, bis zum Anbruch des Tages, Patrouillen 
inachen, und sich eine Art von Parole zurufen, wie in einem Lager {AlVs 
well!). Infolge dieser Massregel stehen, wkhrend der Hacht, alle Tiiren 


Klemere Schnfterbf herausgegdben von Reinhold Steig, pp. 172-176. A 
collation with the facsimile edition of the Ahendhldtter published by 
Julius Petersen, Leipzig, 1926, Hachwort von Georg Minde-Pouet, con- 
firmed the accuracy of Steig's publication, the orthography of which is how- 
ever modernized. The numbering of the paragraphs in Sevelinges is made to 
correspond with those in Kleist, without reference to the actual divisions. 
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der Hduser offen, ohne dass sich der mmdeste Diebstahl ereignete (Kleist 
omits a paragraph showing the cordial relationship existing between the 
negro slaves and their masters.) 

4. J'ai visits plusieurs iles d’AmSriqne, telles que la Grenade, 
St-Christophe, la Tortue et antres, et je puis affirmer que dans toutes 
j’ai trouvS TStat des nSgres {negro peasantry) aussi corsolant et mSme 
aussi agrSable que possible. Je me plais k donner ici I’extrait d’une leltrS 
que m’Scrivit, ^ ce sujet, M. William Finlay son, de la Jamaique: 

4 Ich habe mehrere amerikanische Inseln, als Grenada, St. Christoph, 
&c besucht, und uberall den Zustand der Keger nicht nur ertrSglich, 
sondern sogar so angenehm gefunden, als es, unter solchen Umst£Lnden, 
nur immer moglieh ist.” 

5. Les nSgres se rendent a leur travail un peu avant le lever du 
soleil; on leur donne une demi-heure pour dSjedner, et deux heures pour 
diner; un ouvrier anglais ferait, dans sa journde, trois fois plus d’ouvrage 
que le noir le plus laborieux. 

5. Die Neger begeben sich, in der Hegel, ein wenig vor Aufgang der 
Sonne, an ihre Albeit; man gibt ihnen eine halbe Stunde zum Fruhstiicken 
und zwei Stunden zum Mittagsessen. Sie sind nicht trkge bei der Arbeit, 
aber ungeschickt; und ein englischer Tagelohner wtirde in einem Tage mehr 
leisten, als auch der fleissigste Schwarze. 

6. Chaque noir a un carrS de terre qu’on lui laisse le terns de cultiver 
k sa fantaisie. Ils y rScoltent, au moms deux fois Fan, du mafs et des 
patates, de six k sept sortes de pommes-de-terre, diverses i spaces d’ignames, 
du poids de cinq k cinquante livres, des tcmmers ou arum — sagittae folium, 
dont les feuilles se mangent comme des dpinards, et dont les racines ont 
un gout trfes-pr4f4rable k celui des pommes-de-terre, enfin de la cassave 
tant amere que douce. Les plus industrieux ont des ananas, des melons, 
du tabac et du ricin, dont ils extrayent ITiuile^dite de palma^christi. 

Depuis vingt-cinq ans, environ, les n^gres jouissent du droit de vendi*e 
les productions de leurs champs ou jardins; ce qui leur rapporte communfi- 
ment plus que ne ^gne un ouvrier ou un artisan dans les pays de FEurope 
otL ils sent les mieux pay4s. Jamais on ne voit, parmi les nkgres de nos 
colonies, ces misSrables et hideux mendians qui attristent les regards des 
habitans de la Grande-Bretagne et de FTrlande. 

6. Jeder Neger bekommt einen Quadratstrich Erdreichs, den er, naeh 
seiner Laune und seinem Gutdunken, bewirtschaften kann. Sie gewinnen 
darauf, wenigstens zweimal des Jahrs, Mais, Ertoffeln, Spinat, &c. Die Ge- 
schickteren Ananas, Melonen &c, AUe Produkte, die sie auf ihren Feldern 
erzielen, haben sie das Recht, zu verkaufen; ein Erwerb, der bei weitem 
betrachtlicher ist, als der Erwerb auch des tfitigsten Tageldhners in 
Europa, Niemals sieht man, unter diesen Kegem, Bettler oder Gestalten so 
elender und jammerlicher Art, wie sie einem in Grossbritannien und 
Irland begegnen. 

7. Tons les noirs sont soignds dans leurs maladies, mais e’est principale- 
ment k F4gard des nfigresses en couche qu*4clate lliumanit4 des maitres. 
Elies ont une sage-femme et une garde; on ne leur demands aucun travail 
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qu’elles ne soient parfaitement r4tablies. (Kleist omits two passages here, 
tlie one referring to a bonus of twenty shilbngs given for every new-born 
infant, the other to a disease prevalent among them.) Jamais on ne 
laisse les n^^gres travailler pendant la pluie; im gerant^ connu pour etre 
trop dur envers eux, ne trouverait point k se replacer: enfin le meurtre 
d*un esclave serait puni de mort.’” 

7. Alle Sehwarze werden in Krankheiten gepflegt; besonders aber djo 
Weiber derselben wahrend ihrer Niederkunft. Jedem Weiue, das in Wocheo 
liegt, wird eine Hebamme und eine Warterin zugeordnet; man fordeit aueh 
nicht die mindeste Arbeit von ihr, bis sie vollig wiedor hergestellt is<- 
Uberhaupt aber durfen die Weiber nieht m schlechtem Wetter arbeiten 
ein Aufseher, der zu stienge gegen sie ware, ^niide weggejagt und niigends 
wieder angestellt werden. Auf den Mord steht unerbittlich der Tod. 
(Kleist omits two paragraphs. The negroes prepare an agreeable beverage 
from the shell of the coffee bean. They frequently are housed in dwellings 
of brick, and lead an idyllic life They are often trained to be mariners 
and are then entitled to ultimate liberation. They often become ship 
owners.) 

8. Depuis que les Anglais sont mattres de la Guyane hollandaise, ils 
sont parvenus k y attirer un grand nombre de noirs libres et de mulS^tres 
qui y exercent les professions de charpentier, magon, tonnelier, cordonnier, 
tailleur, etc. Ces hommes travaiUent d’abord sous la direction d*artisans 
venus d*Angleterre et particuli€rement d’Ecossej ils servent ensuite k 
foimer de jeunes noirs On a remarque que ceux qui proviennent des 
peuplades de Congo et d’Elbo, sont plus dociles et plus industrieux que 
les autres Africains. 

8. Seitdem die Englander Meister vom hollluidischen Guyana sind, haben 
sie eine grosse Menge fieier Schwarzen und Halbneger ins Land gezogen, 
welche (als Schuster, Schneider, Zimmermeister, Maurer) Professionen 
betreiben. Diese Menschen* arbeiten anfSnglich unter der Anleitung 
englischer und schottischer Meister, nachher werden sie selbst gebrauoht, 
um die jungen Schwarzen zu unterrichten Man hat bemerkt, dass die- 
jenigen, die aus den Yblkerschaften von Kongo und Elbo abstammen, 
gesehickter und gelehriger sind, als die ubrigen Afrikaner. 

9. Sans cesse attentif h observer le nkgte dans son 4tat primitif, comme 
dans celui oh il est plac4 par la deportation et Tesclavage, M. Bolingbroke 
ne manquait jamais d’assister k Tarrivde d'un b§-timent negrier, et k la 
vente des sujets qu'il amenait. II fut, un jour, tdmoin d'lme se§ne qu’il 
raconte en ces mots : 

** Tous les noirs, rassembies dans la salle de vente, chantaient et dansaient 
pendant qu’on apportait leur dinei*. je remarquai deux jeunes gargons qui, 
loin de prendre part k la danse, se tenaient k Tdcait et semblaient fort 
pensifs. Je m’approchai d’eux d*un air affable- le plus grand me fit 
comprendre par signes, plus encore que par quelques mots de mauvaia 
anglais qu’il avait appris dans la travers4e, que son camarade tremblait 
de frayeur d’Stre vendu, parce qu*il savait bien, disait-il, que les Wanes 
ne Pach^teraient que pour le manger. Touchd de compassion, je pris cet 
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enfant par la main^ et je le conduisis dans la cour od des charpentlers 
travaillaient en ce moment Je lui mis im marteau dans la main, et 
j’essayai de lui faire comprendre qu’on lui apprendrait ainsi k construire 
des maisons ou des vaisseaux. II se mit aussitdt k frapper sur les pieces 
de bois avec une extreme ardeur, puis se Imant i vne joie folle, il 
sautait et dansait; reprenant tout-lt-coup un air triste, il posa son doigt 
sur ma bouche, comme pour me demander ei je ne le mangerais pas. Je 
pris alors une tranche de pain et un morceau de viande que je lui expliquai 
gtre de la chair de boeuf, et former notre nourriture habituelle; puis 
portant un de ses bras k ma bouche, je me d^tournai en exprimant le 
degodt et Phorreur. Le jeune Africain me comprit paifaitement; 11 se 
pr^cipita k mes pieds, et ne se releva que pour danser avec des transpoits 
d’all4gresse que j’eus un extreme plaisir k contempler.” 

9 Der Verf. war jedesmal bei der Ankunft eines Fahrzeuges mit 
Nogeiii und bei dem Verkauf derselben gegenwartig. GewShnlich sind auf 
Anstiften der Henen die Schwarzen alsdann in dem sogenannten Verkauf s- 
saal versammelt; sie tanzen und singen, und man gibo ihnen zu essen. 
Der Verf. bemerkte bei einer solchen Gelegenheit zwei Knaben unter den 
Angekommenen, die, ohne Teil an der Lustbarkeit zu nehmen, traurig und 
nachdenkend in der Feme standen Fr ndherte sich ihnen freundlich, und 
sprach mit ihnen ; worauf der alters von beiden, mehr durch Zeichen, ale durch 
das schlechte Fnglisch, das er, wdhrend seiner tlberfahrt, gelemt hatte, 
ihm zu verstehen gab: sein Kamerad habe eine entsetzliche Fuicht davor, 
verkauft zu werden, weil er meine, dass man sie nur kaufe, um sie zu 
essen. Herr B. nahm den Hnaben bei der Hand, und fiihrte ihn auf den 
Hof,* er gab ihm einen Hammer, und bemtihte sich, ihm verstSndlich zu 
machen, dass man ihn brauchen wiirde, Holz, zum Baa der Schiffe und 
Hauser, zu bezimmern. Der Knabe tat, mit einem fragenden Blick, 
mehrere Schldge auf das Holz; und da er sich tiberzeugt hatte, dass er 
lecht gehbrt habe, sprang er und sang, mit efner ausschweifenden Freude; 
kehrte aber pldtzlidi traurig zu Hrn. B. zurtick, und legte ihm seinen 
Finger auf den Mxmd, gleichsam, um ihn zu fragen, ob er auch ihn nicht 
essen wilrde. Hr, B. nahm darauf ein Brot und ein Stuck Fleiseh, und 
bedeutete ihm, dass dies die gewbhnliche Nahrung der FuropSer sei; er 
ergriS den Arm des Knaben, fiihrte ihn an seinen Mund, und stiess ihn, 
mit dem Ausdruck des Abscheus und des Fkelis, wieder von sich. Der 
junge Afrikaner verstand ihn vollkommen; er stdrzte sich zu seinen Filssen, 
und stand nur auf, um zu tanzen und zu singen, mit einer Ausgelassenheit 
und Fr5hlichkeit, die Hr. B ein besonders Vergnhgen hatte, zu beobachten. 
(Kleist here omits three paragraphs: The boy becomes a mariner and 
has occasion to save Bolingbroke :^om drowning; the lovable qualities of 
the negro stressed; dearth of slave labor in Demerara and Bssequebo.) 

10. " Je reviens encore, dit Pauteur en terminant, sur mon id^e favorite 
pour le renouvellement et Paccroissement de la population noire dans les 
colonies des ties et du continent d^Am4rique, H faudrait envoyer sur les 
c6tes d’Afrique des nfegres, qui auraient fait preuve de d4vouement par 
vingt anndes de service dans des dtablissemens europ4ei:s. Je ne doute 
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pas, comme je I’ai dit, que ces 4missaires ne ramenassent des peu- 
plades enti-feies qui les suivraient librement, pour dcliapper aux mis^res de 
tout genre dont elles sont accabl4es sous le gouvernement feroee de leurs 
despotes. La politique, pour cette fois, se trouverait d’aeeord avec 
rbunianit4.” 

10. “ Icb komme noeb einmal,” sagt der Verf. am Scbluss, “ zu meinem 
Lieblingsgedanken zuruck, ndmlicb fui die. Eineuerung und den Wacbs- 
tum der schwarzen Bevolkerung in den Kolonien der Inseln und des 
Kontinents von Amerika ^ Sorge zu tragen Man muaste Neger, welche 
'vyabrend zwanzig Jahie Beweise von Treue und Anh>inglichkeit in den 
europaischen Niederlassungen gegeben haben, nach den Kiisten von Afrika 
zuruckscbicken Icb zweifle nicht. dass diese Emissarien ganze Volker- 
scbaften, die ibnen freiwillig folgten, mitbringcn win den so ertraglich 
ist der Zustand der Xeger in Amerika im Vergleich mit dem Elend, dem 
sie unter der grimmigen Herrsebaft ibrer einbeimiscben Despoten aus- 
gesetzt sind.” 

Bolingbroke^s work is a frank apology for slavery and may have 
appealed to Sevelmges on account of his nltraconservative tenden- 
cies, with a side glance at the revolted French colony of Santo 
Domingo (Hayti). I do not doubt that Steig is right in the main 
in claiming that Kleist intended his review to be a defense of 
patriarchal servitude (^^patriarchalische Horigkeit^^), although the 
subject matter was also of interest to the general public. 

The juxtaposition of the French review with Kleist^s, adaptation 
shows that the phrases claimed by Steig as characteristic for 
Kleist are not due to the French original if we except the con- 
ventional wie gross war me%n Brstaunen (§ 2), quel fut mon itonne- 
ment. This statement does not imply that all these phrases are 
singular. Ausschweifende Phantasie (c/. Ausschweifende Freude, 
§ 9) is booked by Adelung, Orammatisch-kritisches Worterluch der 
Jiochdeutsdhen Mundart, 2. Auflage, 1793, vol. i, p. 642. Be- 
zimmern (§9) is recorded in Theodor Heinsius, Volhstumlicher 

*By a slip of Kleist or the printer tbe original text bas bere Buropa 
as already noticed by Steig. To mention another slip bere; In tbe case of 

** auf den Mord ” ( § 7 ) the unidiomatic article and tbe terseness, exag- 
gerated even for Kleist, is explained by tbe fact that Kleist bad un- 
doubtedly originally translated le meurlre d* ** un esolave by auf den Mord 
ernes Shlaven, tbe pbrase demanded by tbe sense and approved by 
Scballanalyse.” If on tbe other band Kleist omitted to credit § 5-7 to 
Einlayson (cf. Sevelinges) I am inclined to assume be did so in tbe 
interest of a rapid, readable presentation, Bolingbroke now appearing as 
tbe sole authority. 

4 
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Wortschatz der deutschen Sprache, Berlin, 1818, p. 251 : mit der 
Zimmeraxt tehauen, einen Baum, ein Stuck Holz. The same 
dictionary also contains the word Emissarius (§ 10: not treated 
by Steig), which Kleist uses in the plural Emissarien. Quadrat- 
strich (§6) seems to be a coinage. 

In two eases Kleist seems to mistranslate the French: Behand- 
lung der Neger (§ 1) ; la traiie des negres (as if traitement), and 
Weiber (in: durfen die Weiber nicht (§'?'), negres (Bolingbrokc : 
a negro)). Eleist^s style shows no servile dependence on the French 
of Sevelinges, always conceding an instinctive disposition to fall 
in with the clarity of French style. An examination of Kleist’s 
text by the side of the French will show, in many delicate touches, 
that even in the work written for the day Kleist gave much of 
the best that was in him. It may be remarked incidentally that 
there seems to be no clear proof that Kleist knew English. 

Fkederick H. WiLKETsrs 

New Yorh XJnwersity 


A NOTE ON "SO WE’LL GO NO MOEE A EOVING” 

Eive lines of Byron’s poem, " So we’ll go no more a roving,” 
seem to be derived from the bnxden of The Jolly Beggar, which 
appeared in Herd’s Ancient and Modern Boots Bongs in 1776 : 

And we’ll gang nae mair a roving 
Sae late into the nicht; 

And we’ll gang nae mair a roving, 

Let the moon shine naer sae bricht.^ 

For such appropriation, Byron, half-Scot that he was,® had prece- 
dent in the practice of Eobert Bums and Sir Walter Scott, who 
even to a greater degree, but never more happily, utilized the 
popular songs and ballads of Scotland. It may be assumed that 

^Professor Child remarks that this burden, ‘presumably later,’ is sub- 
stituted in second edition of Herd, Aricient and Modem Scots Sonys, 1776, 
ii. 26, for the conventional Fa la la of the ballad as given in the first 
edition, 1769. See English and Scottish Popular Ballads, ed. 1894, v, 109, 
Ho. 279. I have not been able to discover any occurrence of this refrain 
before 1776. 

^ Byron in Perspeotwe, by J. D. Symon, London, 1924, p. 230. 
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Byron remembered The Jolly Beggar from the time of his boy- 
hood beside the Dee and that its burden haunted his mind until 
it fused with a moment of melancholy in Venice ® to elicit this 
lyric.^ 

James A. S. McPeek 

Camlridgef Massachusetts 


TWO NOTES ON AENOLD 

The Pausta of Matthew Amold^s To Fausta and Resignation, 
To Fausta is his elder sister, Jane, the of the letters, who 

afterwards became Mrs. W. E. Forster. See A 'Wnten^s Recollec- 
tions by Mrs. Humphry Ward, London, 1918, p. 39 : 

She was the eldest of the nine. Of her relation to the next of them— 
her brother Matthew — ^there are many indications in the collection of my 
uncle’s letters, edited by Mr. George Russell. It was to her that * Resigna- 
tion ’ was addressed, in recollection of their mountain walks and talks 
together; and in a letter to her, the sonnet to Shakespeare — 'Others 
abide our question — ^thou art free ’ — was first written out. 

The much-disputed passage in stanzas xix-xx of The Scholar 
Oipsy refers to Goethe. The Worcester [Massachusetts] Spy of 
November 29, 1883, in reporting Arnold^s reading from his poems 
in Boston, on November 24th, said; 

The third piece was Thm Scholar Gipsy, a grave, interesting poem of 
great beauty. Mr. Arnold said he had Goethe in mind when he wrote; 

And amongst us One, 

Who most has suffer’d, takes dejectedly 
His seat upon the intellectual throne; — 

And all his store of sad experience he 
Lays bare of wretched days, etc. 

The lines have been applied to many persons; but they were written 
just after Mr. Arnold had read Goethe's Dtchtung md WaJirheit, and 
while he still felt the impression of its sadness. 

CHiLsosr H. Lbostard 

Yale JJnd/oersity 


^The lAfe, Letters <md Journals of Lord Byrons ed. Thomas Moore, 
London, 1920, p. 340, No. 263. 

* Since writing the above note, I have found the substance of it in an 
impublished doctoral dissertation, Studies in the Bnglish Ballad Befravn, 
presented at Harvard in 1897 by John Henry Boynton (6b. 1898). 
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LA CANDIDATUEE DB SAINTE-BEUVE A UECOLB 
NOEMALB EN 1834 

Dans Particle parn sons ce titre, en novembre 1930, a la phrase : 

Mais il doit s^agir d'une visite faite k Rome avant le retour k Marseille 
(p. 432, ligne 9), 

ajoTiter la note snivante : 

Ampere 4tait Rome aux environs du 1® novembre. Cf. Corr, de Stendhal 
(Michel L4vy, 1856), n, 196. “M Ampere fils, professeur au college de 
France, avec cinq mille francs, et qm est k Rome^ m’a promis . . etc.'* 
(Lettre k Monsieur D, F . . . , Paris, Civita-Vecchia, 1® novembre 1834). 

Et a la ligne 15, an lien de : 

Amp&re ne semble pas Favoir reconnu. C^4tait Stendhal, 
il fant lire: 

An requ dMne lettre du 14, oubli4e quatre jours par un voyageur, il avait 
d^j^i 4crit k Sainte-Beuve, Fengageant it se faire raconter certaine histoire 
de condamn4 quhl nan ait ^'sous le secret** 5. Ampere, pour son retour. 
Ce consul k histoires 4tait Stendhal. 

Maeo Derkirgeh 

University of Buffalo 


REVIEWS 


Shahspere Forgeries in the Revels Accounts. By Samuel A. 

Tarnenbaum. New York, Columbia University Press, 1928. 

Pp. xiv + lll. $15. 

In this elaborate and expensively produced monograph, Bins- 
trated v-ith a number of facsimiles of the documents concerned 
and of others bearing upon his arguments. Dr. Tannenbanm dis- 
cusses afresh the famous Eevels Accounts for 1604-5 and 1611-12 
printed by Peter Cunningham in his Extracts from the Accounts 
of the Revels at Court issued by the Shakespeare Society in 1842, 
and attempts to prove that these two documents, together with 
certain others, including a list of plays acted in 1636, which 
Cunningham printed in the Introduction to his volume, are forg- 
eries. The controversy concerning these documents, which has 
been going on since 1868, when Cunningham, in whose hands 
they were at the time, tried to dispose of the first two to the 
British Museum, is one of the most curious in the history of Shake- 
pearian criticism, and, whether or not we agree with Dr. Tannen- 
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bauni;, we must welcome his attempt at a reconsideration of the 
whole matter. 

Unfortunately the controversy is far too complicated for it to 
be possible to sketch its course ih the space of a review, one of 
the special difficulties in the way of this being the want of agree- 
ment among those who have held Cunningham guilty of forgery 
as to exactly what he forged and when, why, and how he did it. 
I think, however, that those who have looked into the history of 
the controversy for themselves will agree that the arguments 
brought forward on both sides about balance one another and that 
up to the date of writing of this book no external evidence had 
been produced concerning these accounts which amounted to 
absolute and certain proof that they were or were not genuine. 
Certain circumstances connected witii their coming to light were 
suspicious and it was clearly impossible to accept them with the 
unquestioning trust which one normally gives to official documents 
which are discovered, and remain, in the place where one would 
expect to find them, namely in the national archives. It was 
perfectly right therefore that they should be subjected to close 
scrutiny as possibly suspect, but it must be remembered at the 
same time that opportunity for forgery is no proof that forgery 
has been committed, and that the fact that Cunningham took to 
drink towards the end of his life is no proof of criminality a quarter 
of a century earlier. Now apart from the suspicious circumstances 
just mentioned there seems to be nothing whatever against the 
material form and contents of these documents. The paper is 
admittedly of the right date, and so, as far as can be determined, 
is the ink. They contain nothing that could not have been known 
by the person or persons by whom they may be supposed to hpe 
been written, nor, in spite of more than one attempt, has anything 
of real importance in them been shown to confiict with facts 
known to us from other sources. Indeed everything in them seems 
to accord so exactly with probability that some of those who 
challenged them have been forced to suppose that, though them- 
selves forged, they were based on genuine records. The only wav, 
it would seem, in which they can be shown to be forgeries is on 
palaeographical grounds, and it is on these grounds that Dr. 
Tannenbaum chiefly attacks them. 

As I have said, there has been by no means close agreement as 
to how much of the Bevels Accounts of 1604-5 and 1611-12 were 
forged. We may leave the 1636 document aside as this has been 
chaUenged only recently. Now Dr. Tannenbaum has evidently 
seen the difficulties attending the early theory that only one or 
both of the play-lists included in the documents are forged, the 
remainder of the accounts being genuine, and himself regards the 
whole of the documents, with the exception of a few lines, as 
forgeries. By this theory, however, he creates for himself a new 
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difficulty, for he has to suppose a forgery of a far more elaborate 
kind and one that Cunningham at any rate seems quite unlikely 
to have possessed sufficient knowledge and ingenuity to carry 
through. He is therefore driven to suppose that the forgeries were 
not executed by Cunningham alone, but by Cunningham in con- 
junction with Payne CoUier, or rather, if I undei stand him cor- 
rectly, that at least the oiiginal draft of them was entirely the 
handiwork of Collier. 

It is true that this theory disposes of several difficulties, but it 
has the disadvantage that Dr. Tannenbaum now has against him, 
though I am not sure that he quite appreciates the fact, the 
British Museum experts who detected the forgeries " in 1868 and 
whose opinion started all the trouble, for they seem only to have 
held the play-lists (perhaps only that lor 1604-5) to be forged, 
and to have regarded the rest of the MSS. as genuine. Had it 
then been supposed that the whole of the papers were forged, 
they could, of course, not have been impounded as state documents I 

Dr. Tannenbaum^s palaeographical arguments cannot be dis- 
cussed in detail in a review, for most of them could only be made 
intelligible by the aid of facsiimles (and even in his book he has 
not given by any means all the facsinailes necessary to enable his 
arguments to be followed). It may be said, however, that he 
appears to regard the whole of these two documents, amounting 
to some 13 folio pages, as having been 'first written in faint out- 
lines and then gone over (he c^s it copied ^^) in thicker ink. 
This theory seems to have been evolved in order to account for 
the fact, as he regards it, that hardly a word” was written 
currente calamo; almost each letter was made separately and so 
joined to the preceding and succeeding tetters as to ^ve the Im- 
pression of continuity.” This he calls ^^an infallible test of 
forgery.” He indeed ffiids what he regards as traces of the original 
outlines not properly covered over by the copyist,” though to me 
at least they look much more like the doubling which often occurs 
when one is writing with a bad pen or muddy ink. But is not 
this theory of a document of such length written first in outline 
and then gone over again rather an extraordinary one? It is not 
inconceivable that a forger wishing to insert a word or two into a 
genuine document might use such a method as a help to placing 
his insertion correctly and in order to ensure that it looked more 
or less natural. But what possible point could there be in making 
a complete outline draft of documents such as those under con- 
sideration? If the writer could make a correct outline, why did 
he not use a thicker pen or ink and finish* with the job at once ? 
Written at first go-off the documents would inevitably have been 
more natural in appearance than if they had been gone over twice. 
The peculiarities which Dr. Tannenbaum has noticed in the join- 
ing of the letters must surely have been an idiosyncracy of the 
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writer, for, as anyone who has written even two or three hundred 
words in secretary hand knows, it is perfectly easy to join the 
letters much better than they are joined in many of the words in 
these documents. We all know modern writers who fail to join 
their letters properly; some hardly attempt to join them at all. 
As a matter of fact this awkward manner of linking on which Dr. 
Tannenbaum lays so much stress cannot, I think, possibly be 
accepted as a proof of forgery when we are dealing ^yith a document 
of any length, though it may be a sound enough argument in the 
case of a single inserted word where the writer has rot, so to speak, 
got the feel of the script. 

Dr. Tannenbaum does not of course rely merely on general con- 
siderations. He gives many instances of whab he regards as 
particular errors unlikely to have been made by a seventeenth- 
century scribe. It is impossible to discuss these, though I think 
that many of them are susceptible of other explanations than those 
given. Two which follow one another on page 37 may, however, 
be mentioned. In one case, according to Dr. Tannenbaum, the 
scribe " put a t and the head of a j instead of iJi above the numeral 
(^24^).^^ It seems to me that he did so because he habitually 
read the number as " four and twenty as was the custom of his 
time. I venture to think that the form written, whether rightly 
to be called an error or not, is far more likely to have been used 
by a seventeenth-century scribe than by one who would naturally 
read twenty-four in the modern fashion. Further "he wrote 
^Johnd^ instead of ^ Johns, ^ because he mistook the faint outline 
of an Old English s for a final d." Much more probably, I think, 
he wrote d because the next word happens to be " day.^^ We all 
of us are liable to maSe similar mistakes of anticipation when we 
are writing without paying due attention. A forger working in 
the laborious manner postulated by Dr. Tannenbaum seems much 
less likely to make such a slip. 

Dr. Tannenbaum makes much of the corrections in spelling, etc. 
which occur in< the documents, but it is not clear why such cor- 
rection should be taken as evidence of forgery. The spellings are 
erratic throughout, but it is very difficult to believe that Collier 
and Cunningham were not sufficiently familiar with Jacobean spel- 
Hng to construct a texfi which should appear perfectly normal in 
this respect, or to see why having written, for example, " called 
with one I they should have troubled in one play-list done to insert 
a second Z. As Dr. Taimenbaum says, "Just what object the 
forger could have had in doubling the Z^s in the later play-list is 
subject only to conjecture.^^ One possible conjecture seems to be 
that he was not a forger at all, but merely a parson with more 
rigid ideas as to spelling than the writer had. 

How if we suppose Qiat Collier, or Collier and Cunningham, 
forged these documents, with what purpose was the forgery com- 
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mitted? We ought surely to be able to form some reasonable 
theory of the crime. The only possible motives seem to be, on 
Collier^s part, to bolster up certain theories of his own, and no 
one, I think, has shown what theories these were or pointed to 
any suspicious use by him of the documents; or, on Cunningham^s 
part, to give his book the added glory of a definite Shakespearian 
discovery. But why should either of them have gone to the trouble 
of preparing actual documents, when a pretended transcript would 
surely have sujBBced? What use could they have made of the 
documents in any case? If any question had arisen as to the 
authenticity of these particular accounts — and from 1842 to 1868 
no one seems to have questioned them — ^it would surely have been 
a much simpler, and safer, proceeding to suggest that the originals 
had been mislaid at the Audit Office than to produce documents 
which, if genuine, must have been stolen. Surely the only way in 
which forged documents of this kind could have been made avail- 
able as evidence would have been by placing them with the genuine 
documents to which they were related, not for the forger to keep 
them in his own possession. 

In any case there seems to be no evidence that Cunningham 
showed these documents to anyone between 1842 and 1868. Now 
if we regard them as genuine this is just what we might expect. 
Assuming that he actually found them, as he claims to have done, 
it seems not unlikely that, with the much greater freedom of the 
times in such matters, he may have taken them home to transcribe, 
or, alternatively, they may, after transcription, have remained 
among his private papers at the Audit Office and have been removed 
by him, perhaps inadvertently, when he ceased to be employed 
there. If he found later that he had thSm, he may well have 
thought that silence was the best policy. We must, I think, assume 
in any case that by 1868 his mental state was such that he hardly 
realized whence the documents had come or whose property they 
were. If he had done this and nevertheless wished to make money 
out of them, he would surely have sold them privately or to a 
bookseller, as he sold the 1636 play-list. It would have been utter 
folly to try to seE genuine, and stolen, state papers to the British 
Museum. It would have been an even greater absurdity to try 
to sell forged ones to the very experts who had, a few years pre- 
viously, detected the Collier forgeries in the Perkins Polio. 

Dr. Tannenbaum has written an interesting book and one which 
may, I think, not improbably put an end once for all to the con- 
faoversy about these Eevels Accounts. This will not, however, be 
in the way which he intended, but by showing very clearly how 
weak and unsatisfactory is the evidence for forgery, even when 
it is put forward in the fullest detail and by tiie most zealous 
and convinced advocate. 

E. B. McEbrkow 

Piohe^ Piece, Wendcver, Bwska, England 
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Poets and Playwrights: ShaTcespeare, Jonson, Spenser, Milton, By 
Elmee Edg-ab Stoll. Mimieapolis, Umversily of Minnesota 
Press, 1930. Pp. viii + 304. $3.00. 

There is a notion current among sentimentalists that a skeptical 
and strictly historical approach m Shakespeare criticism implies 
less pleasure in the beauty and charm and fun of the plays. Those 
who, having read the wise and disillusioned pages of Professor 
StolFs Shakespeare Studies, still entertain that idea should turn 
to the first of these essays. For the subject is Cleopatra, the 
method is that of the earlier volume, and the critic^s admiration 
for the matchless portrait glows on nearly every p«ige. This paper 
is at once a brilliant and completely successful defense of the 
character against Professor Schucking^s charge of inconsistency, 
and a lucid analysis of Shakespeare^s method of " characterization 
without psychologj’.’^ There is multum in parvo here, and one of 
Mr. StolPs best studies. 

The next essay, though full of good things, is less important, 
since Henry V presents no interpretive problems of special difficulty. 
Writing of a chauvmistie play, it is a pity the author did not 
see fit, upon reprinting this study, to expunge several allusions 
which are less admirable now than they were natural in war-time 
and just after. The longest essay is entitled "Shakespeare and 
the Moderns.^^ Turning from special character problems. Professor 
Stoll examines Shakespeare^s technique in general, drawing his 
illustrations from the plays as a whole, and constantly employing 
a comparative method. The dramatists most cited are Corneille, 
Eacine, and Ibsen; but the intimacy of this critic^s acouaintance 
with the whole range of European drama is again most impressive. 
KTo student of any of its periods or varieties can, aSord to neglect 
this part of the book, which is replete with good sense and illumina- 
tion. 

Two short papers conclude the series on drama. In " The Old 
Drama and the New^" Mr. Stoll exposes ArchePs blunder in imply- 
ing that the virtues he finds lacking in the rest of the Elizabethans 
shine in Shakespeare; whereas the facts are that Jonson is really 
their best exemplar and Shakespeare^s workmansliip differs from 
that of the other men more in degree than in kind. " The Stage and 
the House ” seems less sound, however one may sympathize with the 
denunciation of university stadia, within one of which the author 
begins this essay. The subject is the audience, so well primed on 
the fine technical points at a football game, so ignorant of them in 
the theatre. On the whole this study is over-conservative in its 
strictures on contemporary art. Certainly the present state of 
the American drama is nothing to view with alarm. The last decade 
has seen a sharp rise in tibe number and quality of good pieces. 
If by "low-class'^ plays, which "depend on violent and prurient 
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situations and settings, on gross, profane, or grotesquely exaggera- 
ted speech,” Professor Stoll means such masterpieces as What Price 
Olory and Strange Interlude or even such gaudy satire as The 
Front Pagej then he goes counter to his own preferences among the 
Elizabethans. Shakespeare and Webster are sometimes sublime; 
but they are often profane, and they are bawdy with a consistency 
which IS simply not suspected by most modern readers and auditors, 
nor indeed by all of their editors. Yet they pay the human spirit 
the highest tributes it received in the drama of the English Renais- 
sance, In this respect the last few moments of What Price Glory 
approximate their sublimity, and its terrific diction helps, not 
hinders. As Mr. Krutch points out {Nation, June 11, 1930), our 
drama is now turning back from the discussion of ideas to the 
Elizabethan reconstruction of life. Even The Front Page, with 
all the roughness and coarseness of its caricature, has vitality and 
truth in it; and it is no rougher than Jonson^s satire, and no 
coarser than some of Shakespeare^s. It may be that such plays as 
these were not intended by Professor Stoll, but they fail to come 
under his description of high-class ” drama. 

The other essays are an appreciation of The Faerie Queene, a 
commentary on the final scene of Paradise Lost, a warning against 
" Certain Eallacies and Irrelevancies in the Literary Scholarship of 
the Day,” and a study of Milton as Puritan. A thoroughly stimu- 
lating book, in a format highly creditable to the University of 
Minnesota Press. 

HAzBLTOiir Spen-obe 


The Influence of Ariosto's Epic and Lyric Poetry on Ronsard and 
His Group. By Alice Cameeoit. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1930. Pp. xix -f 186. (The Johns Hopkins 
Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages.) 

Ce que Mile Cameron nous apporte dans cet ouvrage, e'est d'abord 
Pinventaire des emprunts de detail qu^ont faits aux po&mes de 
PArioste Ronsard et les principaux pontes de son groupe: Du 
Bellay, Baif, Pontus de Tyard, Belleau, Jodelle, Tahureau, Olivier 
de Magny. Elle a fait cet inventaire avec un soin et une conscience 
qu^on ne saurait trop louer. Pour chaque po^te, elle suit Pordre 
chronologique des oeuvres. Chaque fois qu^eUe doit signaler un 
emprunt qu^un autre historien de la litt6rature a reconnu avant 
elle, elle le dit loyalement et renvoie avec precision k Pouvrage de son 
devancier. Mais elle ajoute beaucoup aux decouvertes d^ji, faites. 
Bile a su trouver des reminiscences ariostesques jusque dans des 
po&mes aussi connus que VOde a la foniaine Bellerie de Ronsard 
et que la Oomplainte du Desespere de Du Bellay: il semblait 
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pourtant que pour ees poemes eel^bres Penqugte des sources devait 
etre 6puisee. A plus forte raison Mile Cameron a-t-elle pu apporfcer 
du nouveau quand elle a 6tudi4 des pontes dont Phistoire litteraire 
s^etait jusqu^ici peu occupy de rechercher les sources italiennes: 
Jodelle, Tabureau, mgme Magny. D^autre part elle n^hesite pas k 
corriger les erreurs ou inexactitudes qu^elle croit reconnaitre chez 
ses devanciers : ces erreurs consistent d^habitude k voir ^influence 
de PArioste 1^ oil le poSte fran§ais a puise directemcnt dans Pceuvre 
antique dont l^Arioste lui-mSme s^4tait inspire; ainsi j^accorde sans 
difiBcult6 a Mile Cameron que le passage du duel de Prancus et de 
Pbovere, dans la Franciadej oil f avais vu une indication du Furioso 
XLi, 24, est en reality imite d^ Apollonius, ii, 70-75, et de Valerius 
Placcus, rv^ 268-272' (Cameron, p. Sl-82). Ces petites rectifica- 
tions sont faites avec finesse. 

L^inventaire dresse par Mile Cameron exigeait une connaissance 
tr^s precise des textes compares, done de toute Poeuvre de PArioste, 
de toute Pceuvre de la P16iade et d^une partie importante de la 
po6sie antique. II est probablement k peu prSs complet. II foumira 
d^abondantes notes aux futures editions des pofetes studies. 

Ce que Von peut regretter, c^est que Mile Cameron ne mette pas 
plus souvent sous les yeux des lecteurs les deux textes dont elle 
reconnait la parent6, C^est aussi qu^elle n'accompagne pas les 
textes qu^eUe rapproche d^un petit commentaire qui signale a Tatten- 
tion du lecteur ce que le po^te frangais ajoute k son module ou en 
revanche ce que la poesie de ForiginaJ gagne ou perd aux modifica- 
tions. Ainsi, p- 91, Mile Cameron, ayant cite ces deux vers de 
Eonsard: 

Heureux, cent fois heureux, animaux qui dormez 
Demy an voz trous, soubs la teire enfennez . . . 

(Laumonier, vi, p. 7) 

les derive, ce qui est certain, de ceux-ci: 

0 felice animai cb’un sonno forte 

Sei mesi tien senza mai gli occM aprire! 

(0. xxxm, 64) 

Mais la source une fois indiqufe, n^6tait-il pas k propos de faire 
remarquer que le texte de FArioste tout entier appelle notre atten- 
tion suT la profondeur du sommeil et que celui de Eonsard la d6vie 
vers le gite de Fanimal? Or, cette deviation est-elle heureuse? 

Voici encore deux textes dont la filiation a 4te bicn etablie, p. 89 : 

Bile, race des Hois, marchoit en gravity 
Au milieu de sa troupe, et passoit les plus belles 
Comme Faube la nuict de ses dames nouvelles. 

(L., n, p. 68) 

Poco era Fun da Faltro differente 
B di dorita etade e di bellezza: 

Sola di tutti AJcina era piii bella. 

Si come h bello il Sol piii d'ogni stella. (0. JP., vn, 10) 
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Mais n^etait-il pas utile ensuite de demander au lecteur s^il n^estime 
pas qu^en passant d^Alcine la princesse Marguerite le compliment 
s^est alourdi et a perdu beaucoup de son prix ? 

Signalons encore deux autres textes que Mile Cameron rapproche, 
p. 19: 

Ainsi rhorrible Guerriere 
Pressoit ses bandes derriere 
Pour les pousser en avant, 

Ondoiants de rang, comme undes 
Ou comme les foretz blondes 
Des espicz, souffles du vent. 

(Laumonier, Edition des textes model nes, in, p 69) 

La dera pugna un pezzo and6 di pare, 

Che vi si discernea poco vantaggio 
Vedeasi or Puno or Paltro ire ei toinare, 

Come le blade al ventolin di Maggio, 

O come sopra *1 lito un mobil mare 
Or viene or va, mai tiene un viaggio. 

(0. F,, XVI, 68) 

Ne doit-on pas reconnaltre d^abord que T^pithSte hlondes n^a aucun 
interSt ici, non plus que la comparaison des forets, et que Eonsard 
n^a pas su condenser, comme Favait fait FArioste, dans un vers le 
tableau des bles et dans un autre celui de la mer ? Mais ne f aut-il 
pas ajouter ensuite que la strophe frangaise est tr^s chantante et 
par consequent qu^elle compense par des qualitea nouvelles celles 
qu^elle a laisse perdre ? 

Quelques petits commentaires de plus auraient mieux prepare les 
lecteurs de Mile Cameron k comprendre et a accepter les conclusions 
generales qu^elle tire de son inventaire si abondant et si exact. 
Ces conclusions auraient pu Stre d^veloppe^s davantage et appuy^es 
sur des exemples. Mais elles sont precises et me paraissent justes. 
Je crois qu^on pent les resumer ainsi: 

1®. L^influence de FArioste sur Fecole de Eonsard a commence 
aussitSt qu’elle a 4crit ses premiers vers. Mile Cameron la constate 
cleja chez Peletier et chez Eonsard dans des vers publics en 1647 
dans les Oeuvres de Peletier. Elle en conclut que c^est probable- 
ment Peletier qui a r6vel6 k Eonsard et k ses amis Fint6r6t de 
Foeuvre de FArioste. Et c^est probablement Peletier aussi qui les 
a mis en garde centre une trop grande estime du poete italien : car 
Peletier regrettait que FArioste eut mis dans son 4pop6e tant de 
contes et de plaisanteries, d6sagr4ables au moms en ce lieu; or Eon- 
sard n^admira jamais FArioste sans r6serve; il alia mSme jusqu^S 
dire que FItalie n^avait pas eu de grand po6te depuis P6trarque. 

3®. L^influence de FArioste, qui commence tout de suite, n^est 
jamais interrompue. Si par moments elle semble disparattre, c'est 
que le genre traitS par le poete ne la comporte pas. Mais bientSt 
apr^s, elle se manifests de nouveau. 

3®. Si constants que soit leur estime pour FArioste, les pontes 
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de la Pleiade lui empmntent surtout nn certain nombre de mor- 
ceanx on de themes ; les portraits d^Aleine et d^Olympe, les diseonrs 
et les lettres d^amonr dn FunosOj les sonnets, Pepisode de Porqne, 
le nanirage, les combats singnliers, beanconp de comparaisons etc. 
Je crois bien qu^on pent dire de tont le gronpe de Eonsard ce qne 
Mile Cameron dit de dn Bellay : la P14iade a pris k PAnoste de la 
mati^re, mais ne Ini a pas pris son esprit. — Elle ne Ini en a pris 
qn^nne partie. 

4°. Dans Poenvre amonrense de PArioste les pontes de la Pleiade 
ont beanconp gont6 les concetti et la volnpt6. Mais ils n^avaient 
pas compris la passion, ni la valenr psychologiqne. Encore la 
volnpt6 n^est-elle pas chez enx ce qn^elle est chez Ini, car chez enx 
elle a lacilement nn grain de grossieret6 ganloise qni rappelle 
Eabelais. 

S®. Part pittoresqne de PArioste a certainement ete fort estime 
par Eonsard et son gronpe. Mais pent-§tre fant-il dire de tons ce 
qne Mile Cameron dit de Bellean: ils ont particnli^rement estime 
de lenr module le joli, le gracienx, Paimable, plntdt qne le vigonrenx 
et le concis. 

6®. Ils ont mal compris le badinage 14ger de PArioste, sa fan- 
taisie, son imagination. Pesprit et la raillerie sont chez Eonsard, 
Baif et Jodelle nn pen lonrds; si dn Bellay est pris, il est bien pins 
Spre. Sa satire est pins s6riense et pins mordante qne celle de 
PArioste. 

7*. La composition morcel4e de son Furioso les deconcerte. Elio 
choqne lenr conception dn pofeme 6piqne comme le passage per- 
p4tnel dn plaisant an grave cheque lenr conception dn melange des 
genres. 

Bn somme, ils preiment a PArioste snrtont ce qni rappelle chez 
Ini P6trarqne, Virgil, Apollonins et Th4ocrite. Ils imitent Pimita- 
tion des anciens et des petrarqnistes. Ce qni fait son originalite 
propre lenr 6ehappe pins on moins. A des degr6s divers, d’aillenrs, 
car Jodelle est loin de Ini, Eonsard et dn Bellay s'en rapprochent 
davantage. 

Telles sont les conclusions principales qne Mile Cameron propose 
elle-mSme on qu^elle sngg&re k son lectenr. Et il me semble bien 
qtfelle a vn juste. Son onvrage est done anssi intelligent qne snb- 
stantiel. 

Joseph Vianet 

FacuUS des lettres, Montpellier 


The lAiercu-y Works of Count de Oolineau. By Assovd H. Eow- 
botham, P1i,D. Paris; Champion, 1989. Pp. 170. 

Gobinean is a very comples figuxe — or rather, he is rendered 
complex by the marginal preocenpations 'n’hi(^ are in the minds of 
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those who read him. He was not hailed as a great man in Erance 
because of his ethnological theories that the Enropfen dn nord 
IS superior as a race to the Enropeen du midi/' or to the Latin 
race to which belong most Frenchmen. This very dogmatic the- 
ory — ^as dogmatically presented as it is uncertain — ^made him of 
course a very acceptable writer to Germans ; Houston Chamberlain 
was very ^lad to discover him. Now, the author of this book en- 
deavors to be very impartial, and indeed he is. Better to achieve 
his end, he wishes to keep away as much as possible (and it is not 
always very possible) from the ethnologist and to emphasize the 
French Gobineau, who could also be called Gobineau, the artist. 
This is his conclusion ; 

Despite his admiration for German institutions, there is little in his 
artistic equipment for which we have to seek the source in Germany. 
He had that Weltgeist of which the Teuton prides himself, hut the rest of 
his character is essentially Gallic. It is Gallic in that happy combination 
of fact and imaginative generalization which is at the heart of his syn- 
theses It is Gallic in the piedominance of ton sens, which holds down 
his exalted imagination to the level of impaitiality Above all it is Gallic 
in its preoccupation with the element which, above all, characterizes the 
literature of his country, the element of clarity (p. 167). 

The volume is a very good introduction to Gobineau and his nu- 
merous writings. The writer feels, however, that while doing jus- 
tice to the qualities of the artist, the author underestimates the 
shortcomings. Dogmatism seems to be confused somewhat with 
clarity, and this, together with a very prolix manner, is the real 
reason why Gobineau is not hailed even now as a really great writer, 
not even ranking with a M6rim6e. 

" Albert Sohinz 

University of PenmyJvama 


The WorTcs of Frangois Yillon, with Text, Translation, Introduc- 
tion, and Notes, Edited by Geofeeey Atkinson'. London: 
The Scholartis Press, 1930. Pp. 991. 

Lovers of Villon will appreciate in this edition the careful repro- 
duction of the Thuasne text. The uninitiated will welcome the 
assistance rendered by the English translation, placed opposite the 
French, the just estimate of the poet in the introduction, and the 
helpful notes. Dr. A. has very properly no patience with the senti- 
mental and romantic Englidi biographers of Villon, who have 
decorated the pathetic character of this inspired burglar with as- 
pirations of which he was quite innocent. For his translation he 
has selected prose as his medium, preferring the greater fidelity to 
the poet's meaning thus rendered possible. He might, however. 
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have brought out more fully the originality of Villon’s espressions 
by choosing his words with greater care. Eor instance, "wolves 
are famished” [p- 53] is certainly inadequate for "les loups se 
vivent de vent”; "Fellow-beings” [p. 237] has no such pathos as 
"Freres humams”; and "we being more pitted than the surface 
of a thimble by pecking of birds ” [p. 238] lacks the appeahng 
concision of " Plus beequetez d’oyseauls que dez a couldre.” 

On the other hand, I find almost no errors in translation, though 
I must insist that " Berte au grant pie ” [p. 92] should be given, 
not a "big foot,” but "big feet,” for she had at least two. Nor 
do I see Ihe need for translating " Lancelot le roy de Behaigne ” 
[p. 94] by " Ladislas of Bohemia,” but, if the material of a note is 
thus to be inserted into the English text, why should Claquin 
[p. 96] be retained without the explanation that the reference is to 
Du Guesclin? Such slips as these diminish little, however, the 
value of the book, which has preserved the general sense, if not the 
form, of the original, is beautifully printed, and will be useful to 
those who seek to know the genuine Villon of the fifteenth century 
rather than his later imaginary reincarnations. 

H. C. Laitcastbe 


Deutsche Literatur, Sammlung literarischer Kunst- und Kultur- 
denkmaler in Entwicklungsreihen. MarcTien, Band 14 und 15. 
Herausgegeben von Andreas Mullee. Verlag von Philipp 
Eeclam jun., Leipzig, 1930. Band 14, 328 S., Band 15, 317 S. 

M. 7. 

In his Leien des Sophohles, Lessing^ said: "Nun denke ich: 
keine Miihe ist vergebens, die einem andern Miihe ersparen kann. 
Ich habe das TTnnutze nicht unnutzlich gelesen, wenn es von nun 
an dieser oder jener nicht weiter lesen darf.” A similar thought 
must have inspired the publishers of Deutsche Literature who are 
scheduled to bring out 250 volumes each of the same form, make- 
up, and quality as the two before us. The editors obviously per- 
suaded the publishers that it is no longer possible for any one 
individual to control the fields in question, and that time could 
be saved by having experts select the best, arrange it as it should 
be arranged, supply it with such critical apparatus as is necessary 
to justify its inclusion and to enable all to orient themselves with- 
out at the same time exhausting their patience. It is of course 
uncertain when the work will be completed ; tasks of this dimension 
are always in danger of unanticipated delays. But enough has 
already appeared to jeopardize the claims to respectability on the 
part of a college library that fails to buy the entire series. 

» Of, Iiessing’s Werhe, Cotta edition, Vol. xi, p. 10. 
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The first volTime contains two "Marchen^^ by Ph. 0. Etinge, 
one by Bettina Brentano, eight from Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm, 
four by Clemens Brentano, and one by Fonqn^. The second con- 
tains one by Chamisso, two by E- T. A. Hoffmann, one by C. W. 
Salice Contessa, and three by Eichendorff. 

It IS patent, and quite in accord with Lessing^s dictum, that the 
editors, general and special, agreed and determined to lose no 
time analyzing the basic differences between such types as Mar- 
chen,^^'^^^Saga,^^^^Schwank,^^ " Erzahlung,^^ Fabel or Legende/^ 
To Professors Brecht, Kralik, Kindermann, and Miiller, any piece 
of narrative fiction tiiat deals with the supernatural, or even the 
quite unusual, is most appropriately called a March en/^ This 
at least saves time even if traditional scholarship, and the termi- 
nology without which scholarship is supposed to suffer, are forced 
into strange' moulds. 

And that is the case here. It is hard to think of Peter Schlemihl 
as a Marchen." Chamisso used a better term when he referred 
to it as a wondersame Geschichte.^^ ® Hoffmann^s Das fremde 
Kind does begin with, " Es war einmal.^^ So do a number of the 

Marchen from the Grimms. But Eichendorff^s Meerfahrt be- 
gins rather solidly with the words, ^^Es war im Jahre 1540.^^ 
Moreover the " Marchen is somehow supposed to be written by 
women, the Schwank by men. We have only one woman repre- 
sented, Bettina Brentano, and her Zonigssohn is more of a 
" Schwank ^ than a Marchen.^^ 

On the other hand, the volumes are valuable if for no other 
reason because of their inclusion of Eunge^s Von den Machandel- 
Boom and Von den Fischer un syne Fru,^ and Contessa^s Das 
Gastmahh These are three admirable sdections, though the judg- 
ment may be motivated by the novelty that springs from unfamili- 
arity. It is not easy to wax enthusiastic over (and, it must have 
required basaltic faith on the part of the publishers to include) 
such worn stories as Undine^ Das Ma/rmorhild, and Sneewitichen. 

The introduction moves along accustomed lines. Goethe^s 

Marchen " is set up against the seichte, unwahrhaftige Gebilde 
of the rationalistic eighteenth century, the Eomanticists are given 
fun credit for aU they did, FouquS is said to have discovered die 
Damonie des Wassers,^^ a statement which needs a measure of 

® Of, Marchen und Sohwanh: erne stilhritisohe Studie mr YolksdioMung, 
by Ludwig Felix Weber Kiel, 1904. 

^Thomas Mannas reference to Schlemihl as a pbantastiscbe Novelle’* 
is good. See Mann’s Rede und Anttoorf, Berlin, 1911. 

^BSdier would have called it a conte plaisant as opposed to a conte 
meroeUleuso, though it is admittedly a quite unusual tale. See B6dier’s 
Les FablicMfDi Paris, 1895 (2nd edition). 

‘ For references to the various studies and collections that have been 
made with regard to the " Milrchen ” as a regional or sectional type, see 
Deutsche Marchen seit Grimm. Edited by Paul Zaunert. Jena, 1919. 
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modification, Musaus is disposed of as a mere rationalist, Graf 
Loeben is referred to as der vielverspottete,^^ Tieck is alleged to 
have influenced Ennge, though it is necessary to stress the " viel- 
leicht " in this connection, and Contessa is studied as an imitator 
of Hoffmann. 

The notes are full and illuminating, containing not only enough 
material to guide even an inexperienced reader but also the standard 
works of reference on the various " Marehen/^ The best comment 
is that in connection with Brentano^s Oochel und HinJceh Full 
advantage is taken of the Ur-GocTceh published by Karl Vietor in 
1923. Where there is a source it is given, but with the barest 
brevity and without comment. In view of the literally bewildering 
amount of investigation^ that has been made of the “Marchen" 
as a type, the volumes are models of conciseness, concentration, 
and clarity. 

Allen W. Pobteefielu 

West Virginia XJrUveisity 


Ibsert the Master Builder. By A. E. Zucker. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co. [1929] xiv, 312 pp. $3.60. 

Je welter wir ms 20. Jahrhundert hineinschreiten, desto Marer 
erkennen wir im Euckblick hinter uns Henrik Ibsen als einen der 
typischen Vertreter des 19. Jahrhunderts. Wie viel hat er doch 
gemein mit den barbeifiigen, bartigen Zeitgenossen im Bratenrock, 
mit Keller, mit Eaabe, der im selben J^re geboren wurde, mit 
Zola, sogar mit Bdcklin*, sogar mit Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, dessen 
Mdvenflug schon Ibsens Epilog vordeutet in den Versen 

Allgemach beschlich es mich. wie Grauen, 

Schein und Wesen so verwandt zu scliauen, 

Und ich fragte mich, am Strand verharrend. 


*Howe and Lieder, m their First German Reader (Heath. 1930), include 
Eunge's Fischer and assign it, without comment, to "the Kinder- wid 
Hausma/rchen of the Brothers Grimm.” This statement may mislead, and it 
is quite unfair to Ph Otto Runge, one of the most richly gifted souls of 
German Romanticism. Runge originally wrote the MSrchen direct from 
the lips of the people of Pommern. Runge then sent it to Zimmer, the 
Heidelberg publisher of Des Knc^en Wunderhorny which had just been 
publidied. Zimmer turned it over to Achim von Amim, for publication 
in his Zeitung fur Mmsiedler, which however ceased publication before it 
could be used. Arnim then gave it to the Grimms, and a copy to J. G. 
Btisching, who published it in. his Volks-Sagen, M&rchen ttnid hegenden 
(1812). A few weeks later it came out also, in modified form, in the 
Kmder- und Hausmarohen, Mtiller publishes, in the volumes before us, 
the versions of Bfisching, Grimm, and Runge*s brother Daniel (1840) in 
parallel columns, thus proving his confidence in Runge’s merits, and 
unconsciously attesting to his own carefulness as an editor, 

6 
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Ins gespenstische Geflatter starrend: 

TJnd du selber? Bist du echt befiugelt? 

Oder nur gemalt und abgespiegelt ’ 

Gaukelst du im Kreis nut Fabeldingen? 

Oder bast du Blut in deinen Scbwingen? 

Geboren im Zeitalter der Eomantik, kampfen sie gegen deren 
leeres Bpigonentum und abgebrauchte Ideale, streben einem nenen 
und starken Eealismus zu, und emige von ihnen, so Ibsen und 
Eaabe, ahnen scbon die Gefahr der kommenden Mechanisierung. 
Ihr eigenes Leben ist still und ereignislos, es wird von ihrer Arbeit 
aufgesogen. Ibsen, der typische Positivist, Eelativist bat als 
solcber aucb keine pbilosopbisch verankerte Weltanschauung. Die 
Maxime ^ Sei Du,^ die er selbst zuweilen als Grundgedanken seiner 
Dramen ausspricht, ist eine vage praktische Vorschrift. East 
konnte man sagen, daJS jenes Wort, das er zulezt gesagt haben soil 
und das Zucker als den eharakteristischen Ausdruck seines Kampfes 
flir die Wahrheit empfindet (282), jenes ^Tvertimot^ (]m 
Gegenteil) symbolisch ist fur diesen Kampen, dem die erschlagenen 
Feinde — me in der germamschen Sage — ^uber Nacht wieder 
aufstehen. Denn nie ist eine Idee endgliltig abgetan, sie kann 
am nachsten Tage Verbundeter werden gegen den einstigen 
Waffengenossen : denkt man erne Idee zu Ende, so gelangt man 
zum volligen Gegenteil (Ibsen zu Paul Marx. Zucker 838). 

Diesem grofien Einsamen, Unerbittlichen, Kalten und grausam 
Niichternen gegenuber steht der andere Typus, von dem Ibsen 
selbst sagte, daJ er in Menschenherzen als der Eeiche und Geliebte 
weiterlebe (147), der Leichtglaubige und aucb im Denken Leicht- 
lebigere, der Massen bewegt und anziebt. Wie Gawan im Parzival 
laJst ihn Zucker mit bewuSter Kunst in ebtscbeidenden Augen- 
blicken bmten Tiber die Biibne ziebn als Gegenspieler, den Freund 
und Feind Ibsens, Bjdrnstjeme Bjornson, dessen Tocbter ein 
launiges Gescbick zur Gattin von Sigurd Ibsen macbte. 

Mit feinem Verstandnis fiir den unfreiwiUigen Humor seines 
Helden weiS unser Biograph solche Ziige zu vervrenden, wie er 
iiberbaupt einen Eeicbtum von Bpisoden und Anekdoten, zum Teil 
neuer und von ibm selbst gesammelter, in dieses Lebensbild Ibsens 
verwoben bat, das gerade das Widersprecbende, Irrationale und 
Tragische, ja Tragikomische seines Cbarakters berausarbeitet und 
so den eigentlicben Dicbter Ibsen vor uns binstellt, der scbwerver- 
wundenen Jugenderlebnissen (siebe S. 155), ja neurotiscber Veran- 
lagung manche entscbeidende Anregung verdankt. So entsteht 
aus vielen kieinen Ziigen/ die Zucker durcb Eeisen auf Ibsens 
Spuren vermebrt und vertieft bat, ein oft genaueres und klareres 
Bild seines Denkens und Scbaffens als aus ideengeschicbtlicber 
Ableitung, besonders zur Zeit seiner relativistiscben Gesellsebafts- 
dramen. Trotz oder vielleicbt gerade wegen dieser Vermenscb- 
liehung des grimmen Kampen kSnnen wir diesem unsre tiefste 
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Sympathie nicht versagen. Dem Ernst, ja dem Eanatismns seines 
Wahrheitskampfes, der bis znr Selbstvernichtnng fortscbreitet, 
wird besonders der letzte Teil der Lebensbeschreibung gerecht. 
Hier setzt Zucker mit Brgrififenheit die iiberwaltigende Anerken- 
nung, welche ganz Europa dem Dramatiker zollte, m Kontrast zn 
der diisteren Stimmung und dem bitteren Bnde semes Helden. 

Das Bneh scheint ganzlich frei von Druckfeblern. Aber ein 
sonderbarer Irrtnm macht Wilhelm Dilthey znm Historiker (825). 

Erkst Feise 


Robert Browning und die AntiTce, Von Egbert Spindler. Leip- 
zig: Bernhard Tanchnitz, 1930. Pp. 750. 

In addition to an imnsnally copious flood of biographies, com- 
mentaries, articles, handbooks, and the like, Eobert Browning has 
been the inspiration for a dozen or so doctoral dissertations wherein 
are dissected such matters as his Prosody, his Grotesqnerie, his 
Aesthetics, his Debt to Italy. The latest of these, the most massive 
and meticulous of all, is a study of his use of the Classics, pre- 
sented by the Privatdozent fur Englische Philologie an der tTniver- 
sitat Miinehen. 

Dr. Spindler is not the first to appropriate this particular theme, 
as is indeed amply indicated by his own complete bibliography of 
his predecessors in the field and his lavish citations from all 
possible authorities, but his microscopic scrutiny and exhaustive 
exegesis, done with true Teutonic thoroughness, serve to define 
and evaluate this topic once and for all. 

About half of the hu^e tome is devoted to the pair of Balaustion 
poems with their included transcripts of Alkesiis and Herahleh. 
After the main discussion, which centers around the question of 
Browning’s attitude toward Euripides and Aristophanes, comes a 
minute examination of the scattered Greek references, amounting 
to over 860 items. The other half of the treatise contains an 
account of the shorter poems — ^a score of them — ^built on Greek 
themes, followed by an enumeration of the incidental classic allu- 
sions in other poems. Of these, about four dozen draw upon the 
mythology and literature of Greece, and three dozen from Eoman 
and Latin sources, with something like thirty authors quoted from 
each national group. The concluding portion deals with the trans- 
lations, chiefly the Agamemnon, but with a review of the Balaus- 
tion insets for the sake of comparing the Browning rendering of 
Aeschylus and of Euripides. Dr. Spindler is at considerable pains 
to reconcile Browning’s declaration of being in the Agamemnon 

literal at every cost ” and his actual version, which is free enough 
to constitute an obvious departure from his avowed policy. In thus 
feeling committed to the defense of his poet the critic turns 
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advocate, always the specialises temptation. In this case his effort 
IS to explain and adjust rather than frankly to admit the Brown- 
ing tendency to play the romantic about himself and his perform- 
ances as about the rest of life. Spindler does grant, however, that 
although Browning is ^^as soaked and steeped in the classics as 
Bnnyan in the Bible," his interest was precisely in their non- 
classical features. He points out the poet^s disagreement with 
the traditional view of Greek art, and his divergence from all 
other classicists, with the possible exception of Gray and Landor, 
though all alike are indebted to the researches of the philologists 
Bentley and Porson. Like his wife, Browning was impressed with 
the continuity of life and the stabilizing harmonj between past 
and present. To him the poignant humanism of Euripides, the 
choleric mocking idealism of Aristophanes, were not so much 
classic, famous, calm, and dead," as universal and still alive, 
twin spirits of the eternal human tragedy and comedy. 

The Spindler volume is a treasury of information and analysis 
on an important subject, exhibiting scholarship without pedantry. 
We are given the history of each poem under consideration, the 
circumstances of its composition, full synopsis, and careful tracing 
of its connection with the classic source. This laboiious searching 
of the Browning scriptures is supplemented by such a mobilizing 
of all the critical forces that every debatable issue is pursued to 
the last ditch. Dr, Spindler^s interpretation may have the bias of 
a somewhat undiscriminating eulogy, but his marshalling of facts 
and opinions is a masterly achievement, to the immense profit of 
every Browning student. 

Fbanoes Theresa Eussell 

Stamford Unvo&raity * 


The Poems of Henry Carey. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes. By Frederick T. Wood. London, The Scholartis 
Press, 1930. Pp. &61. 

In this attractively printed volume, Mr. Wood gives us a com- 
plete edition of Oarey^s poems, exclusive of the songs and lyrics 
from his dramatic works, togetW with a biographical and critical 
introduction. In his biography, Mr. Wood has been able to add 
to our scanty knowledge of Carey only the fact that he committed 
suicide. This is proved by the entry of his death in the register 
of St. James, Clerkenwell. Mr. Wood, however, has done much 
to strengthen the tradition that Carey was an illegitimate coimec- 
tion of the Savile family. Furthermore, he advances a plausible 
conjecture that Carey was married, under the name of Henry 
Savile, in EothweU, Yorkshire, on April 4, l^'OS, to Sarah Dobson. 
Mr. Wood himself does not advance these theories as being cer- 
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tainties, yet they come close to carrying conviction, and for them 
Mr. Wood deserves our thanks. The critical appreciation of Carey^s 
work is adequate, though, as a matter of fact, most of Carey^s 
characteristics are not far from self-evident. Indeed, at times, 
Mr. Wood labors the obvious, especially in his discussion of Sally 
in Our Alley. 

The book, however, is seriously deficient in its lack of scholarly 
apparatus. In his preface Mr. Wood says: ^‘^Carey^s poems are 
not of the type which calls for very detailed annotation, and in 
writing the notes, therefore, I have endeavored to make them as 
few and as concise as possible, but yet such as will satisfy at one 
and the same time the needs of the scholar and those of file more 
casual reader of verse.^^ It is true that the poems do not need 
elaborate annotation, yet they need more than is given. Further- 
more, there is almost no documentation in the introduction; there 
are not even the elementary mechanical aids of an index of first 
lines, or a table of contents. One can only wonder why Mr. Wood 
has so ^eatly underestimated scholarly needs, or for that matter, 
the ordinary convenience of " the more casual reader of verse." 

Still more unsatisfactory is the treatment of the text. The punc- 
tuation is modernized ; the spelling partially so. Variant readings 
have not been given. We are not told what edition was used as 
the basis for the present text, though we may infer that it was 
the first edition of 1713. It was not, at any rate, the 1729 edition, 
which was the only one available to the reviewer, and which exhibits 
numerous and important variants from Mr. Wood^s text. The 
canon of Care/s work is not established with any certainty. We 
are told that certain songs were omitted "where there seemed to 
be sufiicient evidence tp warrant the assumption that the words 
were not his," but we are not given the titles of the songs nor the 
evidence for their omission. Furthermore, our confidence in Mr. 
Wood-^s evaluation of evidence is shaken when we find a poem 
included on such slight grounds as the follo^ng: "TAe Eappy 
Beggars. This poem is attributed to Carey by Moffat and Kidson 
in their Mmstrelsy of England (1901). ^His name,' state the 
authors, ^ is inscribed in an old hand in ink, on one copy.' The 
piece first appeared anonymously in Walsh's Merry Musician 
(1716), Vol. 1. It was subsequently reprinted in several contem- 
porary anthologies, but in none is the name of the author given." 

It is very xufiikely that Carey will find readers outside of schol- 
arly circles, and it is unfortunate that Mr. Wood did not keep this 
fact in mind. As it is, although he has done a good deal of the 
necessary work, his book will be of much less value than it might 
have been. 

Thbodoee H. Banks, Jb. 

Wesley<m Umv&rsit^ 
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BRIEF MENTION 


Memoirs of Lorenzo La Ponte, Translated by Elisabeth 
Abbott, from the Italian. Edited and annotated by Asthtje 
Livingston. Philadelphia and London, J. B. Lippincott, 1929. 
Pp. 512. Pour 6tudier la carrifere vari6e de Da Ponte on doit 
attendre la publication du Lorenzo Da Ponte in America que nous 
promet M. Arthur Livingston; mais d^s maintenant, en donnant 
an public de langue anglaise, sous une forme accessible et commode, 
les Memoires d6couverts " en 1858 par Lamartine, le savant 
historien des lettres de Venise a rendu un important service k 
tons ceux qui s^occupent de Fhistoire des relations intellectuelles 
entre les Etats-Unis et FEurope. Le texte choisi par P^diteur efc 
traduit avec precision et vivacity est celui de F6dition italienne de 
1918. On y trouvera des renseignements des plus curieux 
sur la vie des literati k Philadelphie et 5. New York dans le premier 
quart du dix-neuvi^me si5ele, sur le commerce des livres strangers, 
sur les debuts de Fenseignement de Fitalien et la vogue dont 
jouissait d^jli Fespagnol k cette date. H n^est pas inutile d^ajouter 
qu^en bien des cas nous devons ces renseignements k F6diteur et non 
k Fauteur qui, avec tout son pittoresque, sa verve et son talent de 
raconteur, parle avant tout de lui-mSme. Grace aux documents 
retrouv6s k Sunbuiy et an d6pouillement des vieux journaux de 
New York, M. Livingston a pu apporter des precisions et les indica- 
tions supplementaires que Fon regrettait de ne pas trouver dans les 
memoires. 

. GILBERT OHINARD 


PseudoMassisches uni Bomantisches in Thomsons '^Seasons/* 
Von Erna Anwander. Beitrage zur englischen Philologie, xiir. 
Leipzig : Tauchnitz, 1930. 132 S. This is a thorough re-working 
of a familiar subject; Thomson’s position in the history of litera- 
ture has been plotted so often that unless we shift the frame of 
ceference we can hardly hope for new results. Eraulein Anwander 
assembles in a clear and systematic way points that are ready to 
hand in the monographs of Morel and Macaulay, and in Myra 
Eeynolds’s Treatment of Nature in English Poetry between Pope 
•and Wordsworth, She is too ready to accept easy formulas, e. g., 
that neo-classicism puts man at the centre of things while romanti- 
cism subordinates or annihilates humanity^ or that the use of 
blank verse always means emancipation from neo-classical fetters. 
Her conclusion, lhat the romantic and the classical coexist in almost 
every line of The Seasons, is not very novel or helpful, but her 
concise and accurate analysis of the poem will be of use. 


ALAN n. HOKILLOP 
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^^THE MAID^S METAMORPHOSIS^^ AND OVID^S 
"METAMORPHOSES^^ 

I 

Important incidents is the Ceyx-Alcyone and Apollo-Daphne 
stories in Ovid^s Metamorphoses are the source of Act II, Scene i, 
and of Act III, Scene i, in The Maid's Metamorphosis. This in- 
debtedness, although obscured by changes in the material borrowed, 
may be clearly traced in incidents, characters, and speeches in these 
two scenes.^ 

In the earlier scene in The Maid's Metamorphosis (II, i), Juno 
dispatches Iris to the cave of Somnus to bid the latter send a 
spirit disguised as the lost Eurymine to comfort Ascanio in a 
dream. Somnus in fulfillment of Juno^s command dispatches 
his son, Morpheus, in the form of Eurymine, to tell the sleeping 
Ascanio that he is to seek " an aged HermiV^ who will " bring us 
both together at the last.^^ 

This scene is founded on incidents in the Ceyx-Alcyone story 
(lines 583-709), in Book XI, of the Metamorphoses, in which Juno 
dispatches Iris "to the slugguish house of Slomber," to bid him 
send " a Dreame in shape of Ceyx too his wyfe Alcyone, for too 
shew her playne the losing of his lyfe." In the play, as in the 
Metamorphoses, the willing messenger of Juno, Iris, penetrates to 

his escamiuation of the evidence for the authorship of The Maid^s 
MetamorpTiosis, R. W. Bond, in The Complete Worhs of Jolm Jjyly, 1902, 
ni, 336, includes in his list of details that are suggestive of Lyly,*^ the 
‘*use made of Ovid’s Metamorphoses in regard to Somnus and his three 
sons (IT, i) and Apollo and Hyacinth (m, i).” The incidents noted by 
Bond as from Ovid embrace lines 175-179 in n, i; and lines 51-70 in 
m, i. Bond knows of no other influence of Ovid in the play. 
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the inaccessible cave of Somrnis, arouses the drowsy god, and has 
the command of Juno accomplished by Morpheus, the son of 
Somnus, who appears in the shape of the lost loved-one to the 
sleeping Alcyone (Ascanio). A notable divergence from the 
Ovidian story marks the end of the incident in The Maid's 
Metamorphosis. Whereas Alcyone abandons herself to despair 
upon learning from the ghost of her husband that he has been 
drowned, Ascanio is encouraged by the vision of Eurymine to 
seek the " aged Hermit who will bring us both together at the 
last/^ 

In addition to these parallels of characters and of incidents in 
The Maid's Metamorphosis^ there is an agreement of detail with 
Ovid^s poem that leaves no doubt that the author of the play is 
borrowing directly from Ovid, and not from Spenser^s description 
of the house of Morpheus (Faerie Queene, i, i, 38-44), as some 
have held. 

In the other scene of The Maid's Metamorphosis based upon 
Ovid^s poem (III, i), we have the metamorphosis of Eurymine, 
which gives the play its name. It is derived with changes from 
Ovid^s story of Apollons love for Daphne and of her later trans- 
formation into a laurel (Metamorphoses^ i, 453-567). In it 
Apollo WOOS Eurymine in the same proud language as, in Ovid, 
he WOOS Daphne. As in the Metamorphoses, he boasts of his 
Olympian ancestry, of the honor done hinj in Delphos, and of his 
skill in music and in the healing art. Further, Eurymine, like 
Daphne, is freed in the end from the unwelcome attentions of 
Apollo by a transformation. At this point, however, as in the 
earlier scene in The Maid's Metamorphosis, the story differs radi- 
cally from the original. In each instance, the end of the story 

*In a footnote to his discussion of The Mcbid^s Metamorphosis in his 
Pastoral Poetry wnd Pastoral Dra/maf 1906, W, W. Greg dissents from 
the generally held opinion that the description of the cave of Morpheus in 
The Maid*s Metamorphose (n, i, 112) depends upon a study of the house 
of Morpheus in The Faerie Queene. In Greg*s opinion the author of The 
Maid?8 Metamorphosis "certainly drew his own account straight from 
Ovid (Metam , 592, etc.).” This may be seen by reference to the account 
of the sons of Somnus that appears in the Metamorphoses and in the 
play, but not in Spenser. ITot only is the description of the oa/oe of 
Morpheus drawn straight from Ovid, as Greg states, but the entire scene 
from line 64 to the end is based on the Alcyone-Ceysc story. 
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has been made much less painful.® In Ovid, Daphne^s prayer for 
help IS heard by her father, Peneus, who changes her into a laurel. 
In the play, Eurymine escapes Apollons love by persuading him to 
prove his boasted power by turning her into a man. 


II 

The author of The Maid's Metamorphoses clearly uses Golding’s 
translation of the Metamorphoses as the source of his Ovid borrow- 
ings. A comparison of the italicised words in the following pas- 
sages from the play and from Golding’s Ovid, in which Apollo 
addresses Eurymine (Daphne), reveals how closely, at times, the 
author of the play copied Golding’s words, phrases and rhymes : 


MM* 8 Metamorphosis.* 

Oh stap sweet Nympht with more 
aduisement view. 

What one he %s, that for thy grace 
doth sue: 

I am not one that haunts on hills 
or Rooks, 

I am no shepheard wayting on my 
flocks, 

I am no hoystrous Satyre, no nor 
Faune, 

That am with pleasure of thy 
beautie drawne. 

Thou dost not know Ood wot, thou 
dost not kno. 

The wight, whose presence thou dis- 
dainest so. 

Wurymine. But I may know, if you 
wold please to tell. 


Golding's Otnd.® 

Stay "Nymph: . , . Yet would I 
wishe thee take advise, and wisely 
for to vxewe 

What one he is that for thy grace 
in humble wise doth sewe. 

I am not one that dwelles among 
the hilles and stonie rockes, 

I am no sheepe hearde with a Cuire, 
attending on the flockes: 

I am no Carle nor countrie Clowne, 
nor neatheaide taking charge 

Of cattle grazing here and there 
within this Forrest large. 

Thou dost not know poore simple 
soule, 

God wote thou dost not knowe, 

From whome thou fleest. For if 
thou knew, thou wouldste not flee 
me so. 

In Delphis is my chiefe abode, my 
Temples also stande 


’Should other instances turn up in plays of known authorship, in 
which the ends of borrowed Ovidian stories are similarly humanized, it 
should assist in the identification of the author of The Maid*s Meta- 
morphosis. 

*The Maid* 8 Metamorphosis (m, i, 166-171), in Lyly’s Works, ed. Bond, 
m, 365. 

^ Shakespearefs Ovid Being Arthur Goldimfs Translation of the Meta- 
morphoses, ed. W. H. B. Bouse, London, 1904, p. 33 (i, 619-636). 
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Apollo, My father in the highest 
heauens doth dwel 

And I am hnowne the sonne of 
lone to tee, 

Whereon the folke of Delphos honor 
mee. 

By me is hnovme what is, what was, 
and what shall dee, 

By me wre leaamde the Eules of 
harmonie. 

By me the depth of Phisioks lore is 
found: 

And power of hearles that grow 
upon the ground. 


At Glaios and at Patara within the 
Lycian lande. 

And in the lie of Tenedos the people 
honour mee, 

The king of Gods himself is hnovMe 
my father for to dee. 

By mee is hnowne that was, that is, 
and that shall ensue. 

By mee men learne to sundrie tunes 
to frame sweete ditties true, 

In shooting I have stedfast hand, 
but surer hand had hee 
That made this wound within my 
heart that heretofore was free. 

Of Phisiche and of surgerie I found 
the Arts for needs 
The powre of everie herde and plant 
doth of my gift proceeds.® 


At other times, the author does not repeat Golding^s words or 
rhymes, but gives a free translation of the original. As an ex- 
ample, Ascanio addresses the fleeting vision of Eurymine (II, i) 
with words that are a free rendering of Ovid^s four lines beginning 
the speech of Apollons (III, i), from which I have quoted above. 
These opening lines of Apollons speech imploring Daphne to stay. 


nympha, precor, Penei, mane» non insequor hostis; 
nympha, mane’ sic agna lupum, siic cerva leonem, 
sic aquilam penna fugiunt trepidante columbae, 
hostes quaeque suos. amor est mihi causa sequendi! 
me miserum! ne prona cadas indignave laedi 
crura notent sentes et sim tibi causa doloris ! 
aspera, qua properas, loca sunt: moderatius, oro, 
curre fugamque inhibe, moderatius insequar ipse, 
cui placeas, inquire tamen: non incola mentis, 
non ego sum pastor, non hie armenta gregesque 
horridus observe, nescis, temeraria, nescis, 
quern fugias, ideoque fugis: mihi Delphica tellus 
et Claros et Tenedos Patareaque regia servit; 
luppiter est genitor; per me, quod eritque fuitque 
estque, patet; per me concordant carmina nervis. 
certa quidem nostra est, nostra tamen una sagitta 
certior, in vacuo quae vulnera pectore fecit! 
inventum medicina meum est, opiferque per orbem 
dicor, et herbarum subiecta potentia nobis. 

Met,, I, 604-522. 
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could not be appropriately addressed by Apollo to the stationary 
Buryminej but were fittingly addressed by Ascanio to the vanish- 
ing form of Eur^unine : 

Maid*s Metamotphosis, 

Eurymine Oh wilt thou not attend! 

File from thy foe. Ascanio is thy 
friend. 

The fearfull Hare, so shuns the 
labouiiug hound, 

And so the Dear eschues the Hunts- 
man wound 

The trembling Foule, so flies the 
Falcons gripe; 

The Bond-man, so, his angry mais- 
ters stripe 

I follow not, as Phoebus Daphne did • 

Nor as the Dog pursues the trembl- 
ing Kid. 

If, as Bond says, the use of Ovid^s Metamorphoses in The Maid's 
Metamorphosis is suggestive of Lyly,” the evidence presented 
above, of a much wider use of the Metamorphoses in the play than 
has been noted, makes for a somewhat greater probability of 
Lyl/s authorship. On the other hand, if it can be shown that 
Lyly does not use Golding’s translation in other borrowings from 
the Metamorphoses — ^and Bond has no mention of such use — ^the 
fact that Golding’s Ovid is clearly used in The Maid's Meiamor- 
pihosis points to the probable composition of the play by another 
hand than Lyl/s. 

M, P. Tillet 

UnvoersUy of Mtohigcm 


Golding’s OmdJ 

I pray thee Nymph Penaeis stay, 
I chase not as a fo: 

Stay Nymph the Lambes so flee ye 
Wolves, the Stags ye Lions so: 
With flittiing fethers sielie 
Doves so fiom the Gossehauke flie, 
And evezy creature from his foe. 

Love is the cause that I 
Do followe thee.® 


nympha, precor, Penei, mane! non insequor hostis; 

Nympha, mane 1 sic agna lupun, sic cerva leonem, 
sic aquilam penna fugiunt trepidante columbae, 
hostes quaeque suos* amor est mihi causa sequendi! 

Met., I, 504-008. 

®The popularity of these lines of Ovid is attested by their earlier 
appearance in prose form, in Brian Melbancke’s Philotimus (Pv), 1583, 
among the borrowings in that book from Golding*s Ovid: " Stay nymph, 
and flye me not. The lambes so flye the wolues, ye Staggs the Lyons so, 
the doues so from the goshauke flye, and euery creature from his foe." 
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THE TEDIOUS BEIEP SCENE OP PYEAMUS AND 

THISBE 

In an article in Studies in Philology Miss M. L. Parrand has 
argued that Shakespeare’s burlesque play m A Midsummer Nighfs 
Dream was directly indebted to the story of Pyramns and Thisbe 
in Moffett’s The Silhewormes and their Flies (1599).^ The date 
of publication is one obvious difi&culty, which Miss Parrand recog- 
nizes, but she thinks Shakespeare probably saw the piece in manu- 
script. Doubtless Moffett did write the poem some years before it 
appeared, perhaps, as Miss Parrand suggests, at the same time as 
his prose work on insects and silkworms, that is, about 1590-95; 
it is not likely that it was done twenty years before. Miss Par- 
rand also remarks that, while so far as dates of publication go, it 
is conceivable that Moffett was mfluenced by Shakespeare,^’ yet it 
is out of the question ^^that a classical scholar retelling with 
serious purpose Ovid’s story should turn for assistance, or even 
suggestion, to a burlesque version by a popular dramatist.” But 
a more important question Miss Parrand does not ask. Would a 
popular dramatist incorporate in a play a burlesque of a poem 
which he and a few others knew in manuscript? When Shake- 
speare wrote burlesques he handled things well known to most of 
his public, such as Euphuism, King Cambises’ vein,” Marlowe’s 
soaring rhetoric. A burlesque of Moffett would hardly be seconded 
by the forward child understanding. Shakespeare^s tragical mirth 
is a burlesque of old-fashioned drama, and the point would be as 
clear to his audience as a travesty of melodrama would be to us 
now. 

Such an intention does not preclude the possibility that Shake- 
speare might still use Moffett’s piece for material, but it is not 
probable, and Miss Farrand’s parallels are not convincing. Some 
years ago I made a rather careful comparison of Moffett and Shake- 
speare and the results seemed negative, as they still do, in spite of 
Miss Parrand’s interesting study. In the first place, it is possible 
to find as many parallels, and as good ones, between Shakespeare 

^"An Additional Source for A M%dmmmer-Mg’hf8 Dream)** SP, xxvn 
(1930), 233 ff. Miss Parrand very conveniently assembles naost of the 
Shakespearean lines and quotes extensively from Moffett’s little-known 
piece. 
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and the long poem on Pyramns and Thisbe in the Ooi-geous Gallery 
(1578) as Miss Farrand offers between Shakespeare and Moffett. 
A number of these last do not show much more than that the two 
authors were treating the same subject and writing Elizabethan 
English, and I shall not go through the list in detail. 

One of the most obvious stylistic tricks in Shakespeare is the 
excessive alliteration, a trick vastly beloved by versifiers of the pre- 
vious generation, and conspicuous throughout the Gorgeous Gallery 
as well as in The Histoi^ of Pyramus and Tliisbie.^ Moffett is not 
especially alliterative. 

A number of Miss Farrand^s parallels are single words, such as 
bliss, cheer, quell, fell, breast, spite, which are not strong evidence 
for a relationship between two Elizabethan pieces on the same 
theme. For instance, the use of blade for sword, which is one of 
the links between Shakespeare and Moffett, occurs more than once 
in the History. It occurs also m the Sonet in A Handful of 
Pleasant Delights and in Calebs Pyramus and Thisbe (1596), 
poems which Miss Farrand mentions to dismiss.® Miss Farrand 
quoted this line from Moffett, '^Eouse up thy sprights: those 
heavie lookes cheere,^^ to put beside it Shakespeare^s " That liv^d, 
that Wd, that lik^d, that looked with cheer.^^ But the History (p. 
115) has this line, 

To her with thee that lin’d and lou’d, and eke with thee will dye. 

The line is closer to Shakespeare’s, and, besides, has the word eTce, 
which is another of the bonds between Shakespeare and Moffett. 

Miss Farrand quotes Moffett’s embru’d with blood ” for Shake- 
speare’s '‘^my breast imbrue”; the History has ^^embrude with 
blood” (p. 112) and so does a ballad to be mentioned later. The 
Thisbe of the History stabs herself '^beneath her pap,” and Shake- 
speare’s Pyramus twice mentions that region. It would be tedious 
and far from brief to catalogue more details ; I have recorded so 
many only to show that the History is quite as good a candidate as 

*Ed. Eollins, pp. 103 ff. 

» Handful, ed. Rollins, pp. 35 if. Gale’s poem is much indebted to Eero 
<md Leamder and offers nothing for ns here — unless "Her tender nonage 
did of true lone sanonr ” be deemed a relative of " Thisbe, the flowers have 
odious savours sweet/’ and something may be left to the jerks of inven- 
tion. The actual date of publication of Gale’s poem is uncertain. 
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MofEett^s piece. It does not follow that Shakespeare had either in 
mind. 

In relation to Shakespeare^s bloody mouth Miss Farrand 
quotes MofEett^s bloudy teeth.^^ Bloody of course is inevitable 
in such a tale. It may be noticed that Chaucer^s version, which 
one may assume Shakespeare knew, has Shakespeare^s phrase twice 
(11. 807, 830). Shakespeare^s Speak! speak!” is also derived 
from MofiEett^s Speak, love, 0 speak. . . .” Chaucer has '^0 
spek, my Piramus!” (1. 880). Shakespeare^s exquisite line about 
the wall, by the way, Thy stones with lime and hair knit up in 
thee,” might have started from Chaucer^s Our wordes through 
thy lyme and eek thy stoon” (765). 

Among Miss Farrand^s most significant ” parallels is Moffett^s 
allusion to the sisters three.” We find the phrase in the song of 
Pithias in Edwardses play which editors have quoted as an illustra- 
tion of the dramatic fashion that Shakespeare was making fun 
of: 

Gripe me, you greedy grief, 

And present pangs of death! 

You sisters three with cruel hands, 

With speed now stop mj breath! * 

This alliterative outburst is at least as near to Ercles^ vein as any- 
thing in MoflEett; moreover, in the preceding stanza Pithias calls, 
like Pyramus, on the Furies. 

Finally might be mentioned the ballad on ^^The lamentable 
historie of Sephalus with the XJnfortunat end of Procris,” of c. 
1568.® It will be remembered that among the antiphonal protesta- 
tions of Shakespeare^s lovers are the lines 

Not Shafalus to Proems was so tme. 

AlS Shafalus to Procrus, I to you. 


The long ballad discards the Ovidian story, except the catastrophe, 
and for the earlier part transfers to Cephalus and Procris the 
experiences of Pyramus and Thisbe. In style the tragic climax is 
quite akin to Shakespeare^s : 

Oh greeff of greefs most dolorous, 

Oh hap of Happs most pyteous. 


* Adams, Chief Pre-8ha1oespearecm Dramas, p. 684, Of. the allusion to 
Atropos in the Sonet. 

“Howell’s Poems, ed. Grosart, pp. 146 ff. 
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Deare Ladies steppe your foote to myne. 

To mourne with me your hartes inclyne 

Whan Sephalus his Proeris founde, 

Imbrude with bJood on euery side. 

The arowe slickinge in the wounde. 

That bleeding sore did gape full wyde, 

He curst the gods that skies possesst 
The systers three and all the rest. 

And fayntly spake, no Ladie no, 

You shall not vanishe hence a lone, 

My ghoste alas your frendly foo, 

Shall wayte your piecyous soule upon, 

And with that worde to ende his lyfe, 

He slue him selfe with bloody knyfe. 

The death of Pyramus in the Handful ballad is in similar vein. 
In both, incidentally, Pyramus is called a ^^knighV^ as he is in 
Shakespeare (v, i, 284). 

One must conclude that Shakespeare^s play, being a burlesque 
of a popular bygone fashion in drama, was not built on any one 
model; and that, even if he could have known MoffetPs poem, 
which IS doubtful, it contained virtually nothing in substance or 
phrase which might not have been taken from more familiar and 
popular pieces, both narrative and dramatic. 

Dougias Bush 

University of Mvimesota 


CHRONOLOGY OR SHAKESPEARB^S PLAYS 

The natural and well justified suspicion that metrical peculiari- 
ties may be made to prove all manner of things winch are not so 
may perhaps be somewhat allayed if those who employ the metrical 
tests win make use of a very simple experiment. Ever since the 
days of the New Shakespeare Society critics have realized that 
Shakespeare tended to employ more and more the characteristics 
which make for ease and flexibility of meter; and that he did so 
instinctively and not deliberately is what gives significance to the 
tables of percentages which have been compiled. On this account 
the introduction of prose or rhyme is of less consequence than the 
percentages of double endings, of run-on lines, and of speeches end- 
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ing within the line. The arrangement of the plays accordmg to 
any one of these three tests would of course give ns an impossible 
chronology; for the nature of the subject matter, the mood of the 
moment, or some unguessed circumstance would surely prevent a 
perfectly regular development along any specific line. But where 
we have three separate tendencies, each away from the verse of 
Shakespeare^s early contemporaries and toward that of his last 
period, it is clear that an average of the three will bring us closer 
to the true sequence than any one test when taken alone. 

But the amazing result of merely striking an average of the per- 
centages of double endings, run-on hues, and speeches ending with 
the line, as given in the tables of Neilson and Thorndike^s The 
Facts About Shakespeare^ makes it imperative that the cogency of 
these tests when taken together should be considered anew. If 
practically every play is placed by this experiment exactly where 
it must belong, then there is a very strong presumption that any 
play of which the date is doubtful, or any considerable stratum of 
a play that underwent revision, belongs where the development in 
the flexibility of Shakespeare^s verse would place it. The table of 
average percentages follows : 


1 H VI 

0.3 

A y L 

21.4 

Titus And 

7.7 

M W W 

22 6 

3 H VI 

8. 

T N 

25 5 

2 H VI 

8.7 

T & C 

27.5 

Shrew 

0.8 

0th 

29.6 

Errors 

10. 

Haml 

32.4 

R III 

11.8 

M for M 

33 5 

LLL 

12. 

Per 

36 4* 

T G- of V 

12 20 

Lear 

39.6 

John 

12.23 

Timon 

40. 

R & J 

12.4 

A W W 

43.9 

Dream 

12.6 

Macb 

46.7 

R II 

12.7 

A & C 

49.1 

1 H IV 

14, 

Coriol 

51.1 

2 H IV 

18,1 

W T 

52.6 

J 0 

19.7 

Temp 

63.8 

H V 

20.2 

Cymh 

53.9 

M of V 

20.4 

H VIII 

56.3* 

Much Ado 

20 8 

**Shahe8pecure scenes. 



It is obvious that when plays differ very slightly no conclusion as 
to their exact sequence can legitimately be drawn, though it is 
noteworthy that even then the right sequence seems often to be 
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held. The Merchant of Venice is the only play which appears to be 
notably out of place, and it comes in the right order of the comedies, 
where a livelier and more natural movement is to be expected. 
The table upholds the placing of Tittis Andromcus, if substantially 
the work of Shakespeare, at the beginning of his career, as Pro- 
fessor Pollard and others are now convinced should be done; but 
the low percentage of this play and of 1 Henry VI will be attributed 
by most critics to their composite authorship. An early date for 
Shakespeare^s share of Titus would of course not preclude a cer- 
tam amount of revision m 1594. 

The belief that The Shrew was an early play of Shakespeare 
from which A Shrew was derived finds support in the table, for 
the entire play has the metrical characteristics of Shakespeare^s 
first period. I have checked every scene, and I find that no dear 
distinction is to be made between the portions that seem to show 
Shakespeare^s revision of 1597 (or thereabouts) and the scenes 
which were more probably Shakespeare^s early work, or those per- 
haps contributed by a collaborator to the early play. It would 
follow (if one gives full credence to the table as a test) that Shake- 
speare added no new matter in the revision, but merely reworded 
some parts of the Induction and the taming scenes. This refur- 
bishing (if that is what happened) brings those scenes to only 
11.07%. 

There is a very different story to teU of Lovers Labour's Lost. 
The portions which I specified as belonging to the play as Shake- 
speare first wrote it ^ yield an average of only 8.8 per cent., which 
places this as the first of the comedies and puts the added material 
betw^een the two Parts of Henry IV. Those who assign this play 
to 1593 will find that no part of it has the metrical characteristics 
of that time; though the earlier and later portions when averaged 
together make it appear so in the table given above. Very much 
the same thmg is true of Romeo and Juliet. It is those portions 
of the Second Quarto which have no equivalent at all in the First 
which give this drama as a whole its intermediate position in the 
table. Taken by themselves they show a much higher percentage, 
placing the final version of the drama about 1597, and sending the 
play without these additions back to (or toward) 1591.® 

* The Original Version of Lovers Lahour^s Loet^ 1918. 

^ My estimates here have only been suMcieni to assure me of this general 
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A talking point is furnished by the table to those who believe 
that Julius Caesar was written m 1698 or 1599, and to those who 
think that Hamlet reached its final form as late as 1603. AlVs 
Well That Ends Well is carried forward, as I have long been con- 
vinced that it should be. Those who believe that AlVs Well is the 
revised Love's Labour's Won are obliged, in the light of these sta- 
tistics, to test what they consider the earlier stratum of this play, 
and either show that it is lower by about 30% than the play^s 
average, or account for the anomaly of a wholly different metrical 
habit in one play and one only of Shakespeare^s first period. The 
rhyme test cannot be invoked when the couplets themselves are 
of a different sort. It would be interesting also to learn just 
where the metrical average test would place the revised portions 
of this drama. 

It is at least possible that in this formulating of Shakespeare^s 
metrical habit we have within reach a criterion of the highest value, 
and that it is capable of application far beyond the preliminary 
suggestions that I have here set down. But while we have in the 
table a source of evidence that cannot be dismissed with an impa- 
tient gesture, it is questionable if such evidence can be accepted as 
final when not supported by other considerations. 

Hbney David Gbay 

Stcmford Umversvty 


NOTES ON JONSON^S EXECRATION UPON VULCAN 

In his Execration upon Vulcan, Jonson mentions the loss of 
"parcels of a Play'^; what was this play? For a period of about 
ten years beginning in 1616, Jonson produced nothing for the 
legitimate stage. He returned to the drama with the presentation 
of The Staple of News m 1626 (February 2, 1625, 0. S.).^ Dr. 
De Winter, in his edition of The Staple of News, calls attention 
to the fact that Jonson had suggestions of this play in his mind 
as early as 1621.® In the masque. News from the New World, 

fact. A great deal more than belonged to the original play seems to be 
preserved in Qi- 

'^Ben Jonson, ed, Herford and Simpson, Oxford, 1926, ij, 73-74; n, 169. 
* The Staple of News, ed. De Winter, New York, Holt, 1906, xx. 
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the Factor says: ^^And I have hope to erect a Staple for Kews 
ere long/^ De Winter says further that Jonson began vrork on the 
Staple in 1622, working up the main body of the play in 1623, 
but revising it up to the time of production. The editors of the 
Oxford Jonson give the date of the Execration as November, 1623.® 
If Jonson had started work on the Staple before this date, and it 
seems plausible that he had, the play lost in the fire was probably 
an early draft of portions of the Staple. The numerous relation- 
ships of the Execration and the Staple, with the similarity of many 
lines in Neptune's Triumph and the Staple, seem to indicate that 
the works were conceived at about the same time and were probably 
written at almost the same period. Lines 79-84 of the Execration 
contain several references to subjects taken up in the news satire 
of the Staple: Oaptaine Pamplet,^ the weekly Corrants,® and the 
Prophet Ball.® 

The masque Neptune's Triumph, written for production in 1624, 
but delayed until 1625,^ has many passages which are almost 
identical with passages in the Staple news satire. De Winter 
advances the hypothesis that Jonson wrote the passages for the 
masque and incorporated them into the play.® My own opinion 
is that he wrote them originally for the play, and when it was 
destroyed, rewrote them from memory and placed them in the 
masque. Then when the play was revived for production, Jonson 
restored those lines which he recollected from the lost early draft. 
The passages in the Execration may have been preserved in the 
same manner. Jonson^s restoration of a number of other works 
burned at the same time makes it likely that he did the same for 
the play.® 

To sum up the points briefly: Jonson was writing a play in 
1623 at the latest; there is evidence that he had started The Staple 
of News before this; no other play of his is so closely related to 
his life and works during this period; he revived other works 

® Op, dt.i i; 73, 

* Staple of News, x, iv, 17. 

® See below. 

® Staple of News, ux, ii, 128, and p. 180. 

^Herford and Simpson, op. dt, n, 325. 

® Op. dt., 3CX. 

•Jonson. Works, ed. Gifford (1816), vm, 4X9. 
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destroyed at the same time; hence it is very probable that the 
lost play was an unfinished draft of the Staple. If the Staple 
was the play, it is safe to say that the lost parcels were those 
sections dealing with the staple itself rather than the Pennyboy 
plot, since all the similarities to the other worlds are found in 
these sections. 

The relation of the Execration and the Staple sheds light on 
the identity of "the weekly Corrants, with Pauls Seale.^’ The 
Oxford editors say of this paper: "By 1623 there was apparently 
another [news sheet], the Weekly Oourants with Paules Seale, 
referred to by Jonson in the ^Execration upon Vulcan,' lines 
79-81." However, it is by no means certain that this is the title 
of the paper, as the folio of 1640 prints only the word " Pauls " 
in italics, and has a comma after " Corrants " ; indeed, Mr. 
J. B. Williams, in his History of English Journalism}^ says that 
Jonson is referring to the "Corantos" (early news sheets) in 
general. This is a logical explanation ; but since Jonson is specific 
in his attack on the Captain, and since he certainly has specific 
characters in the Staple satire, it may be that he has a particular 
paper or author in mind. If so, Nathaniel Butter, the most 
prominent figure in early English journalism and the satire which 
grew around it, and his Currant of Newes are the most logical 
objects of attack. On October 1, 1623, one month before the date 
of the Execration, Butter registered Number 50 of A Currant of 
Newes.^^ This paper had been issued weekly for a year ; the title 
varied from one issue to the next, but was usually similar to the 
above, and the numbers were consecutive without regard to the 
changes in title. 

The strongest argument for the identification of Butter's page 
with the " weekly Corrants " is the series of puns in the Staple. 
The Clerk Nathaniel, identified by De Winter as Butter, is de- 
scribed: "A decayed Stationer he was, who knows Newes well, 
can sort and ranke 'hem; and for a need can make 'hem. True 
Paules bred i'the Church-yard."^^ All the news in the Staple 

« Op. oht.y n, 172. 

Jonson. Works (1640), n, 211. 

i“Pp. 17-18. 

Stationers^ Register, ed, Arber, iv, 67. 

The Staple of News, ed. De Winter, 3^ v, 62. 
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was be issued under the Seale of the Office, as Staple STewes; 
no other newes be currant/^ and was to "come from the mint; 
fresh and new stamped, with the Office-Seale, Staple Commo- 
ditie.” Butter is called " True Paules," and without the seal, 
no news is to be " currant.” The additional factor of the personal 
enmity between Jonson and Butter^’' makes it appear even more 
probable that Jonson was attacking Butter in this instance. 

George Burkl JoHirsTOjr 

Virffmid Potytedlmic Institute 


"TO TURN TURK” 

In the seventeenth century the expression ^ turn Turk ^ was used 
to convey several shades of meaning, one of which seems to have 
escaped the editors of the New English Dictionary, At least three 
Jacobean dramatists employed the phrase in the special sense which 
it obviously bears in one of Rranceschina^s speeches in Marston^s 
The Dutch Courtesan: 

. . . vat sail become of mine poor flesh now? mine body must turn 
Turk for twopence. (Act II, Scene ii) 

Of. Deklcer^s The Honest ^Vhore, Part I, Act IV, Scene ii : 

Bellafiont: Be greater than a king; save not a body. 

But from eternal shipwreck keep a soul. 

If not, and that again sin’s path I tread, 

The grief be mine, the guilt fall on thy head! 

HippoUto: Stay, and take physic for it; read this book. 

Ask counsel of this head, what’s to be done; 

He’ll strike it dead, that ’tis damnation 
If you turn Tuih again. Oh. do it not! 

Though Heaven cannot allure you to do well, 

From doing ill let hell fright you; and learn this, 

The soul whose bosom lust did never touch 
Is God’s fair bride, and maidens’ souls are such: 

The soul that leaving chastity’s white shore, 

Swims in hot sensual streams, is the devil’s whore. 


I, ii, 13. 

JMd., I, V, 203. 

Herford and Simpson, op, cit.> n, 
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and Massinger^s The BeneyadOj Act V, Scene iii: 

PauUna: ... I will turn Turk. 

Gaget: Most of your tribe do so, 

When they begin in whore 

It is 'worth noting in this connection that A New Diciionary of the 
Terms Ancient and Modern of the Canting Grew, published about 
1700, glosses Turhish-shore as ^Lambeth, Southwark and Eoder- 
hith-side of the Water.^ ^ 

These examples may perhaps serve as a commentary upon Much 
Ado About Nothing, Act III, Scene iv: 

Beatrice: ... By my troth, 'I am exceeding ill- heigh-ho! 

Margaret: For a hawk, a horse, or a husband? 

Beatrice: For the letter that begins them all, H. 

Margaret: Well, an you be not turned Turk, there's no more sailing by 
the star. 

Beatrice: What means the fool, trow? 

Margaret: Nothing, 1; but God send every one their heart's desire! 

It is thoroughly in character, certainly, that Margaret’s words 
should carry an innuendo of the sort suggested by the parallels 
cited above. 

Warnbe G. Eiob 

Univeraity of Michigan 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF STIR ^PEISON’ AGAIN 

In a brief note in Studies in Honor of Herman Collitz, published 
recently by the Johns Hopkins University Press, I suggested that 
the underworld word stir meaning ^prison’ should no longer be 
associated, as in several leading dictionaries, with the verb stir 
^agitate,’ from Old English styrian, but rather with the Old 
English noun sbeor, stier, styr, denoting (1) steering, guidance, 
(2) rule, regulation, (3) restraint, discipline, check, correction. 
The suggested etymology seems likely enough, and I am unable 
to find that it has been brought forward hitherto. An objection to 
it, however, may be found in the gulf of time elapsing between 

^ This book was brought to my attention by Professor 0. 0. Fries. It 
was compiled by 'B. B. Gent.' and printed at Loudon. Tbeie is no date 
on the titlC’-page. 
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the disappearance of the Old English Trord, in printed monuments, 
and the emergence of the under\rorld T^’ord in late modern times. 

There is another possibility that should be taken into accounb, 
that suggested by the familiar tradition of the relation between 
nineteenth-century slang expressions and the language of the Gyp- 
sies. Among the words used by the English G 3 rpsies when a list 
was made by George Borrow in 1873 {Romano-Lavo-Ld, page 61 ) 
are stardo (past participle) ^imprisoned/ sdaripen ^prison/ siaro- 
mengro ^ prisoner.^ Similar terms appear in other lists of Gypsy 
words. A derivation of the monosyllabic noun stir from the initial 
syllable of these formations is perhaps less acceptable phonetically 
than that from the Old English, but it is easily possible and it 
seems more acceptable chronologically. The connection between 
slang and the speech of the Gypsies is not so close, it may be, nor 
the debt so great, as was believed in the nineteenth century. Never- 
theless, some words in widespread usage — e. g., the familiar pal — 
are credited to the English Gypsies, and stir may belong in the 
same category. Certainly, whether the noun be of native or gypsy 
origin, a better spelling would be ster, dissociating it to the eye 
from the verb stir ^ agitate.^ 

I am indebted to Professor Leonard Bloomfield for the suggestion 
that the vocabulary of Gypsies be examined.^ 

liOinsB Pound 

Unwersitg of Nebraska 


VIGNY ET L^AMIEAL GOLLINGWOOD 

M. Ernest Dupuy ^ a le premier appel6 Pattention sur un passage 
des mSmoires d^ Auguste Barbier dans lequel Pauteur des lamies 
rappeUe que c^est sur son conseil que Vigny aurait lu un ouvrage 

^ Since this note was written, an article has appeared by J. Dyneley 
Prince (‘*A Brazilian Gypsy Dialect,” Journal of the Atnerioan Oriental 
Society i vol. 60, no. 2, June, 1930) that lists, in a short glossary of terms, 
staripen, stAruben, * prison,* whence the American slang efir, ' prison.* ” 
Dr. Prince, too, has been impressed by the Gypsy word as the probable 
source of stir, the noun. Stir seems to appear, however, earlier in the 
English than in the American underworld jargon, and perhaps it should 
not be described as American slang.** 

» A. da Vigny, n, 86, n. Paris, s. d. 
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intitule: A Selection from the public and private correspondence 
of Vice-Admiral Lord Collingwood: interspersed with Memoirs of 
his life. By G. L. Newham Collingwood, Esq. T. E. S. 2 vols. 
London, 1828. Pen apr6s, M. Fernand Baldenspergor a compar6 de 
fagon tr&s ingeniense le Collingwood de Thistoire an Collingwood 
d6ja fort embelli qni apparait dans les Memoirs, et an portrait 
encore pins idealist qne Vigny a trac6 dn vieil amival anglais dans 
la Ganne de Jonc.^ Pins recemment, M. Baldensperger, ayanl 
cette fois en main les documents originanx, a pu indiqner qne Vigny 
avait deponille avec le pins grand soin la publication anglaise et 
qne les notes qn^il y a prises convrent plnsienrs f enillets de ses 
mannscrits, avec nne pagination se rapportant k P^dition conrante.^’ 
Malgr6 ces 6tndes ant4rienres, il reste cependant k glaner, et en 
particnlier k determiner dans le detail non senLiment de quelle 
fagon Vigny s^est documente, mais pins encore comment il a 
remanie et combine les materianx qn^il avait rennis dans ses notes, 
comment snrtont k plnsienrs reprises il n^a pas hesite k simplifier 
et parfois & alterer le sens reel de ^original pour conserver pins 
d^nnite stoiqne k la figure dn grand marin anglais. 

La premiere mention de Collingwood se tronve dans le chapitre 
IV qni porte en tSte : " Simple lettre. A bord dn vaissean anglais 
Le Quito den, devant Eochefort, 1804. Bent to France, with 
Admiral Collingwood* s permission,'* Si nous nous reportons anx 
Memoirs nous voyons en effet qne Collingwood commanda le Quito- 
den qni croisait en vne d^Onessant en 1804, et qni ne devait quitter 
les parages dn cap Pinistere qn^en mai 1805 (Memoirs, i, 130, 142). 

Dans le mSme chapitre nous tronvons cette premiere esqnisse dn 
portrait de Collingwood: 

C'est un galant homme s*il en fut, qni, depuis 1761 qn’il sert dans la 
marine, n’a quitt§ la mer qne pendant denx ann^es, pour se marier el 
mettre au monde ses deux dlles. Ces enfants dont il parle sans cesse, 
ne le connaissent pas. . . . 

La date de Bentree an service de Collingwood est exacte (Memoirs, i, 
8), le reste Pest moins : mais Vigny vent des maintenant indiqner le 
theme qn^il reprendra denx chapitres pins loin. Bn fait Collingwood 
Ini-mgme nous indiqne qne de 1786 a 1790, il resta k terre dans le 

tner et les marins dms Vceuvre de Yigny, dans Alfred de Yigny, 
Contribution d sa biographie mtelleotueUe, Paris, 1912. 
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Northumberland; apros un bref voyage aux Antilles en 1790, il 
revint en Angleterre, se mana bientdt, de%’int Pheureux p6re de 
deux files, " Sarah, nee en niai 1792, et llary Patience, nSe en 
1793 {Memoirs, i, 22). Si nous continuous Petude des memoires 
nous voyons que Collingwood "was permitted to return to his 
family for a few weeks m January 1799^^ {Memoirs, i, 103), 
quhl revit sa femme et sa file ainee en fevrier IS’Ol {Memoirs, i, 
115), et qu^il resta de nouveau dans sa maison de campagne a 
Morpeth de fevrier 1802 a la conclusion de la paix d’ Amiens. II ne 
s^embarqua de nouveau qu’au prmtemps de 1803 (i, 122). 

Au chapitre VI. Un liomme de mer, Vigny va nous tracer un 
portrait en pied de Pamiral : 

II avait h la mam sa lunette de nuit et il 4tait v^tu de son grand 
uniforme avec la rigide tenue anglaise. . . . Je lemarquai un air de 
m41ancolie profonde dans ses giands yeux noirs et sur son front. Ses 
cheveux blancs, k domi poudies, tombaient assez ndgligemment sur ses 
oreilles. 

C^est bien ainsi que Collingwood est repr6sent6 dans la gravure 
qui sert de frontispice aux Memoirs; on y retrouvera non seulement 
la lunette de nuit, le grand uniforme, mais encore les cheveux 
blancs, rares et assez negliges cachant h demi les oreilles. Quand 
aux grands yeux noirs et a Pexpression du visage, on les retrouvera 
dans le passage suivant : " He had a fuU dark eye, and, although 
in his latter years his fine countenance became faded with toil and 
care, it was ever strongly expressive of his character, for it was 
marked with thoughtfulness, and benevolence^^ {Me7noirs, ii, 410). 

M. Baldensperger remarque que "bien loin de s^inqui6ter de 
former et d'affermir, au-dessous de lui, de jeunes toes militaires, 
il observe mtoe qu^il ne trouve pas le temps k bord de POc^an, de 
s’occuper des oflBciers debutants et qu’il ne sait pas le nora de trois 
midshipmen sous ses ordres^’ (A. de Vigny, p. 129). On voit en 
effet Collingwood declarer k la fin de sa carriere : " I seldom see any 
of them, and I do not know the names of three midshipmen on the 
ship " {Memoirs, n, 240). Mais ailleurs Pamiral avait dit: " When 
I was Captain of a frigate I took good care of them ; now I cannot 
and have not time to know any thing about them {Memoirs, i, 
296) ; et son biographe avait dit: " He treated the Midshipmen with 
parental care, examining them himseH once a week ” {Memoirs, i, 
75). Vigny a done attribud aux demitos annfes de son h^ros un 
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trait emprunte k une partie anterieure de sa carriere. II le fera 
plus d’une fois. 

Un peu plus loin, M. Baldensperger remarque que le bon marin, 
un peu 6troit, que fut Collingwood, n^aurait pas 6t6 teiit4, comme 
le veut Vigny, de pratiquer assidUment Shakespeare en mSme 
temps que le capitaine Cook. Je vous prSterai Shakespeare et le 
capitaine Cook.^^ Nous le verrons plus loin cependant recommander 
k ses filles de lire des travels, essays, and Shakespeare^s plays, as 
often as they please" (Memoirs^ ii, 25), et il semble bien que 
Vigny ait dans ce cas utilis6 deux fois le m6me passage. 

Dans le passage ou Collingwood indique comment, k distance, il 
dirige Feducation de ses filles, on trouvera un resume extr^memont 
condense de sa correspondance avec sa femme et sa fille aln6e Sarah. 
Le cri de la fin : " Eh bien ! tout cela n^est rien, parce qu^elles ne me 
voient pas," semble un 4cho de la lettre de Famiral a un de ses amis : 

My daughters can never be to me what yours have been ... it is 
not reasonable to expect that they should have the same feeling for a 
person of whom they have only heard . . (Memoirs, i, 112). 

Par contre Vigny s^^carte nettement de son moddle quand il fait 
declarer k Famiral: ^^Oui, Sarah ne s^est jamais assise sur mes 
genoux que lorsqu’elle avait deux ans, et je n’ai tenu Mary dans 
mes bras que lorsque ses yeux n^etaient pas ouverts encore." Sarah, 
n6e en 1792, et Mary, nSe en 1793, ont pu, comme nous Favons 
indique plus haut, voir leur pere en 1799 et passer plus d^une annee 
avec lui, de f6vrier 1802 an printemps de 1803. Collingwood lui- 
mSme avait d^ailleurs ecrit: Since 1793 I have been only one 
year at home. To my own children I am scarcely known " (Mem- 
oirs, I, 124), et cette derni^re phrase semble bien avoir inspire le 

Elies diront: JVotts ne connaissons pas noire pere!'\ tandis que 
Vigny laissait tomber la premiere, qui aurait apporte une attenua- 
tion. 

D^autres fois les Memoirs sont utilises pour un simple trait, ainsi 
quand Eenaud decrit les ^'journees melancoliques de la mer": 

Quand un navire passait pres ou loin de nous, c’est qu^il etait an- 
glais ; aucun autre n'avait permission de se livrer au vent, et FOe4an 
n^entendait plus une parole qui ne ffit anglaise. Les Anglais m&ne 
en etaient attristfe et se plaignaient qu^^t present FOc^an ffit devenu 
un desert ofi ils se rencontraient eternellement, et FEurope une 
forteresse qui leur etait fermee." Voici maintenant Collingwood: 
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"At sea there is no getting intelligence, as there used to be on 
former occasions, for now there is not a trading ship upon the 
seas — ^nothing but ourselves. It is lamentable to see what a desert 
the waters become. ... It has made me almost crazy {Memoirs, 
II, 117). 

Par centre, le portrait de Collmgwood qui vient immediatement 
apr^s est une veritable mosai'que composes de phrases ou de frag- 
ments de phrases habilement choisis. Voici quelques parall41ismes 
frappants : " II passait les nuits tout habill6, assis sur ses canons, 
ne cessant de calculer Fart de tenir son navire immobile.^^ — " I have 
been often a week without my clothes off, and was sometimes upon 
deck the whole night {Memoirs, i, 127). Very frequently we have 
slept together on a gun, from which Admiral Collmgwood would 
rise from time to time to sweep the horizon with his night-glass, 
lest the enemy should escape in the dark.^^ {Memoirs, i, 126). 
" Get homme n^avait joui d^aucune richesse ; et tandis qu^on le 
nommait pair d^Angleterre il aimait sa soupi&re d^4tain comme un 
matelot.^^ Collmgwood regut la pairie apr^s Trafalgar {Memoirs, i, 
21S) ; il 4crivait k sa femme peu apr^s : " How are going to make 
it out in peace, I know not, with high rank and no fortune " {Mem- 
oirs, 1 , 225) . Pour " la soupiere d’etam la verite est que CoUing- 
wood loin de Faimer deplorait le fait que toute sa vaisselle eut 4te 
perdue ou bris6e dans ses courses errantes : " lly soup is served in 
a tin pan, and I have borrowed a pewter tea-pot for my breakfast; 
but I hope I shall soon get some things from Pljunouth, as I have 
sent for them long^^ {Memoirs, i, 299). 

‘‘Il 4crivait k ses filles de ne pas ^tre de belles dames, de lire, non des 
romans, mais Thistoiie, des voyages, des essais et Shakespeare tant qu'il 
leur plairait.” — “Do not let our girls be made fine ladies; but give them 
a knowledge of the woild which they have to live in, . . . they must do 
every thing for themselves, and never read novels, but history, travels, 
essays, and Shakespeare’s plays, as often as they please,” {Memoirs, 
n, 26 .) 

Il 4crivait : " Hous avons combattu le jour de la naissanee de ma 
petite Sarah. Apr6s la bataiUe de Trafalgar que j^eus la douleur 
de lui voir gagner, et dont il avait trac4 le plan avec son ami 
Nelson A qui il succ6da.^^ Le r61e jouA par OoUingwood A Trafal- 
gar, son amiti6 pour Nelson, tout cela est en partie exact ; — ^le reste 
Test beaueoup moins. La bataille de Trafalgar fut livrfie le 21 
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octobre 1805, or Collingwood qui a plnsieurs reprises a envoye ses 
vcBux pour many happy returns of the day a sa petite Sarah, 
Pa toujours fait le 28 mai, jour anniversaire de la naissance de 
Penfant^^ {Memoirs, i, 306). C^est done en vain que Pon eherche- 
rait mention de cette curieuse coincidence dans la relation de la 
bataille qui se trouve dans le^^Memoirs; mais si nous nous reportons 
onze ans en arnere, nous verxons dans une lettre datee en vue de 
Barfleur, le 5 jum 1794, que quelques jours auparavant Collingwood 
avait eu le plaisir d^engager la bataiUe avec quelques navires fran- 
gais qu^il avait apergus ^^the morning of little Sarah^s bii*thday, 
between eight and nine o^clock" {Memoirs, i, 26). 

Le paragraphe suivant ofEre une curieuse combinaison de details 
exacts, d^anachronismes et d^embellissements artistiques: 

Quelquefois il sentait sa sante s^affaiblii, il demandait giace k I'Angle- 
terre; mais Pinexorable lui rdpondait: Besiess en mer, et lui envoyait une 
dignit4 ou une medaille d’or pour chaque belle action; sa poitrine en 
4tait surcharg^e. Il ^crivait encore: ‘‘Depuis que j*ai quittd mon pays, 
j6 n^ai pas pass6 dix jours dans un port, mes yeux s’affaiblissent; quand 
je pourrai voir mes enfants, la mer m’auia rendu aveugle. Je g4mis de ce 
que sur tant d’ofiiciers il est si difficile de me trouper un lemplagant 
sup4rieur en habilet4.” L’Angleteixe r4pondait: Vous resterez en mer, 
toujours en mer Et il y icsta jusqu’a sa mort, 

Le bon amiral n^6tait pas peu fier d^§tre Pamiral le plus d6cor6 
de la flotte anglaise: ^^We are to have the medals for the last 
action, and I do not despair of getting another soon. I am the 
only ofdcer in the service with three {Memoi/rs^ May 22, 1806, i, 
307). Je n^ai trouv6 nuUe part Pindication des dix jours; au con- 
traire Collingwood dut k plusieurs reprises faire rellche pour faire 
r6parer ses vaisseaux, conduire des negociations diplomatiques, faire 
des visites de courtoisie. Mais Pon trouve les indications suivantes 
dont Vigny a pu shnspirer : " Except for the short time the Ocean 
was under repair at Malta, I have been at sea ever since you left 
this country (To Captain Clavell, Oct. 20, 1809. Memoirs^ n, 
387.) Cette eseale de Malte dura d^ailleurs du 4 janvier au 5 
f6vrier 1809 {Memoi/rs, ii, 287, 306). Ailleurs : "I have been only 
on shore once since 1 left England, and I do not know when I shall 
go again " (1®^ janvier 1806, Memoirs, i, 229) . Bnfin Collingwood 
fit naufrage dans les Antilles et resta dix jours sur un rocher de 
corail en 1780 (Memoirs, i, 11). Dans la demi^re partie de sa vie 
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CoUingwood se plaint si souvent de Faffaiblissement de sa vne qu^il 
est difficile de choisir: “my eyes are very feeble^’ (Memoirs, ii, 
333) — “ My eyes are so old and so weak that }ou will have a great 
deal to do for me^^ (To his daughter Sarah, August 12, 1808, 
Memoirs, ii, 216). Quand Lord Mulgrave lui refuse son cong6, il 
ecrit: “ The impression which his letter made upon me was one of 
grief and sorrow; first, that with such a list as we have, there 
should be any difficulty in finding a successor of superior ability to 
me" (Memoirs, ii, 276, November 8, 1808). 

Voici maintenant un autre exemple de mosaique : 

Je lui vis 6erire un jour* ‘^Maintenir Tind^pendance de mon pays est 
la premiere volontd de ma vie, et j'^aime mieux que mon corps soit ajoute 
au rempart de la patrie que tralnd dans une pompe inutile, k travers une 
foule oisive. Ma vie et mes forces sont dues k TAngleterre — Ne parlez pas 
de ma blessure on croirait que je me glorifie de mes blessures. 

La premiere phrase repr&ente une condensation du passage 
suivant ; 

Our country requires that great exertions should be made to maintain 
its independence and its glory, , . . What my heart is most bent on, is the 
glory of my Country. To stand a barrier between the ambition of France 
and the independence of England is the hrst wish of my life; and in 
death, I would rather that my body, if it were possible, should be added to 
the rampart, than trailed in useless pomp through an idle throng '' 
(Memoirs, n, 108). 

La seconde phrase traduit probablement, “my best service is due 
to my country as long as I live " (Memoirs, ii, 270) . La troisieme 
nous reports k une date ant^rieure k laquelle CoUingwood, apr&s 
avoir annonce qu^il avait ete blesse par un eclat de bois, ajoutait 
“ Pray do not talk about the wound in my leg, or people may think 
that I am vapouring about my dangers " (Memoirs, i, 307). 

Eenaud a pu voir les “Eois du Midi" demander la protection 
de Famiral anglais, comme le montrent des lettres non seulement 
du roi et de la reine de Naples, mais encore des petitions du Bey 
de Tunis, du Pacha d^Bgypte et d^ “AH Pacha de Joannina." Si 
NapolSon a pu “ s^toouvoir de Pespoir que CoUingwood etait dans 
les mers de FInde," c^est que dans les Memoirs de Famiral nous 
trouvons que “ Mon opinion est," says Napoleon more than once, 
“que CoUingwood est parti, et est aU4 aux Grandes Indes" (i, 
146). 
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Dans la scSne finale ot. Collingwood se s^pare de son jeune 
prisonnier qui va Itre 4cliang6, Vigny empmnte encore qnelqnes 
traits anx Memoirs: “ Cela ne durera pins bien longtemps,” dit 
I’Amiral ; “ je sens mes jambes trembler sons moi et maigrir. Pour 
la qnatn^me fois, 3 'ai demand^ le repos lord Mulgrave, et E m’a 
dit encore qn’E ne salt comment me remplacer La phrase tradnite 
ici non sans nne 16g6re transposition est la suivante : “ My eyes are 
very feeble; my legs and feet swell so much every day, that it is 
pretty dear they will not last long” {Memoirs, n, 338). La 
rfiponse de lord Mulgrave est en r 6 alit 6 celle faite k la premiere 
demands de cong 6 pr4sent4e par I’amiral : “ I had before mentioned 
my declining health to Lord Mulgrave, and he tells me m reply, 
that he hopes I will stay, for he knows not how to supply my 
place” {Memoirs, ii, 276, November 8 , 1808). Enfin, on pent 
encore ajouter que CoUingwood mourut bien “en pleine mer, 
comme E avait v4cu durant quarante-neuf ans, sans se plaindre ni 
se glorifier, et sans avoir revu ses deux fiUes.” Les Memoirs nous 
appreiment en effet que, se sentant incapable de s'acquitter plus 
longtemps de sa tiche, E confia son commandement au contre- 
amiral Martin et quitta Port Mahon le 4 mars 1810, sur la Yille de 
Paris pour retoumer en Angleterre. II mourut en mer, le soir du 
7, ^ I’Sge de dnquante-neui ans et six mois, apr4s avoir exprimfi 
le regret de n’avoir pu “ une derni4re fois rencontrer les Francais ” 
{Memoirs, n, 407). 

H n’est pas sans mt4r6t de constater que le proc6d4 de composi- 
tion employ 6 par Alfred de Vigny dans cet Episode est pr4cis4ment 
celui dont avait fait usage de fagon constante I’auteur i’Afala, de 
Ben^, et des Martyrs. Comme Chateaubriand, Vigny a cm devoir 
se documentor avec un soin scrupuleux du d 6 taE; mais comme 
Chateaubriand E se soucie pen de la chronologie. II a volontaire- 
ment n4glig6 tout ce qui aurait pu dStruire l’unit 6 grandiose de son 
personnage: ses plaintes continueEes centre la stupidity de I’ami- 
raut4, sou irritation devant le manque de patriotisms des marchands 
de la Cit4, sa haine de Bonaparte, sa passion mal d4guis4e pour les 
m 4 daEles et les titres, les platitudes moralisatrices qu’E accumule 
dans ses lettres, son naif orgueE; il a m 6 me iefus4 de recueElir 
quantity de d 4 taEs fanoiliers, sentimentaux, ou simplement 
humains, bien dans le gofit du dix-huiti4me si4cle. 

H a fait un “Bomain” de cet Anglais qui adore la campagne. 
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recommande de planter des chines pour que FAngleterre ne manque 
jamais de bois pour ses vaisseaux; il a attribu6 a Colling\rood 
vieilli, courbe sur sa table de travail, preocoup4 d^6crire ses rap- 
ports k Pamiraut6, des traits empruntes k une periode ant4rieure 
de sa vie. II a 61eve son heros au-dessus de Phumanite moyenne 
pour en faire un type repr6sentatif ou plut6t un symbols, et c’est 
peut-§tre k cette transformation qu^il avait fait subir au caraetere 
de Collingwood qu^il pensait quand il 4erivait dans son Journal: 

Je crois, ma foi, que je ne suis qu^une sorte de moralists epique.^^ 

Gilbert Chinard 

The Johns Hopkins XJnvcersity 


THE DATE OF PERIBANEZ Y EL COMEND ADOR 
DE OGANA 

Lope de Vegans practice of including himself occasionally among 
the minor dramatis personae of his plays is well known.^ In Act 
III, Scene v, of Peribdnez y el Comendador de Ocana he appears 
under the usual pseudonym Belardo in order to address his audience 
directly- In doing this he seems to have had three purposes: to 
take a gentle fling at his critics, who had been indulging in person- 
alties; to make known to the public his desire to mend his ways, 
forgetting his past loves and lusts and turnmg to a life of devotion; 
and to announce, in veiled terms, his forthcoming epic, the Jeru- 
salem conquistada. It is a difficult scene, and should be studied 
in connection with all of the Belardo scenes scattered through 
Lope^s theater. In the present article I shall merely present the 
hypothesis that the last four lines of the scene are an allusion to 
the Jerusalem conquistada, on the basis of which it is possible to 
date the play more accurately than heretofore. 

Professor Hugo A. Eennert, in his Life of Lope de Yega? after 
quoting Belardo’s references to his age and to his connection with 
the Church, drew the following conclusion: 

^ H. Eennert y A. Castro, de Lope de Veya, Madrid, 1019, p. 221, 
note 1. 

•Glasgow, 1904, p. 216. 
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If Lope was really forty-two years old at this time, then the play was 
written in 1604; but he had not entered the Church, nor any religious 
order, as eaily as this He joined the Congregation of the Calle del Olivar 
in 1610, as we have seen. It is more likely, therefore, that this comedia 
was written between 1610 and 1614.® 

This passage was translated without alteration in the Vida de 
Lope de Vega already cited, ^ in spite oi the fact that this hook 
contains a statement which invalidates the year 1610 as a terminus 
a quo: 

En el verano de 1609 ingresd Lope en la Congregaci6p de Esclavos del 
Santlsimo Sacramento en el oratorio del Caballero de Giacia® 

But here again there is need for correction. The only authority 
for the words just quoted appears to be Navarrete, who in his 
Vida de Cervantes ® claims to have had documentaiy evidence that 

Lope en efecto era ya sacerdote a lo menos desde 1608, y al aho siguiente 
entrO de cofrade en la congregacidn de esclavos del santfsimo Sacramento 
del oratorio del Caballero de Gracia, donde celebrd la misa de la festividad 
de Primer dommgo de mes en agosto de 1609, segdn consta de un acuerdo 
que finnado de 41 existe en su archive. En 24 de enero de 1610 entrO 
tambidn en la del oratorio de la calle del Ohvar. , . . 

This assertion is a combination of error and fact. Lope could 
not have said mass in August of 1609, as has been conclusively 
shown by Eennert and Castro; ^ but he did belong to the Congre- 
gacidn del Oratorio del Caballero de Gracia, for in addition to the 

acuerdo found by Navarrete we have the testimony of the Fama 
Postuma of P6rez de Montalban.® The constituciones of this 
brotherhood were approved by the Archbishop of Toledo on Novem- 
ber 13, 1609 ; ® but the organization must have come into existence 
many months earlier, and Lope may well have been a charter 
member. La Barrera was quite right when he left in doubt the 
whole question as to when Lope joined this brotherhood : 

* The play was first published in 1614. 

^Bennert and Castro, loo. dt. 

®P. 196. Schack follows Navarrete. 

® Madrid, 1819, p, 468. 

^ Op. dt., p. 196„ note 1, and Cap. IX. 

®Ed. Madrid, Hernando, 1921, pp. 13-14. (Biblioteca Universal. Collec- 
ci6n de los Me j ores Autores antaguos y modernos, Tomo xxv.) 

•Navarrete, op. dt., pp. 476-477: La Barrera, '"Nueva biografla de Lope 
de V^a," in Olras de L. de T.. i (Madrid, 1890), 163-164. 
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Ignoramos si fu4 por aquel tiempo cuando se alist6 . . . en la congre- 
gacidn . . . fundada en la Iglesia de monjas franciscanas recoletas de la 
Concepeidn, ealle que se denomind del Caballeio de Gracja^® 

All of this argumentation leads up to the main point of the 
present article: namely, that the year 1610 cannot be accepted as 
a terminus a and that the last four lines of the scene of 

Peribmez y el Gomendador de Ocma which we are now considering 
make it possible to assign the play definitely to the first months 
of the year 1609. 

The situation is well known to all readers of Lope. In answer 
to the summons of King Enrique III, two companies of men at 
arms, one composed of hidalgos and another of lairadores^ are 
leaving Ocana to take part in an expedition against the Moors. 
As the companies march off, Peribanez, Bias and Belardo detach 
themselves from the body of peasants to linger a moment beneath 
a balcony occupied by Casilda, Peribdnez^s bride, and her two 
compamons, Ines and Costanza. Casilda gives her husband a 
ribbon as a favor. Bias receives a cinta de perro from Costanza, 
and Inds asks: 

In^s: 4 No pides favor, Belardo? 

Belardo: In4s, por soldado viejo, 

Ya que no por nue’vo amante, 

De tus manos le merezco. 

Inis: Tomad aqueste chapfn. 

BeZcwdJo ; No, Sefiora, deteneldo; 

Que favor de chapinazo 
Desde tan alto, no es bueno 
InSs: Traedme un moro, Belardo, 

Belardo : Dias ha que ando iras ellos. 

Mas, si no vmtere en prosa, 

Desde aqui le ofressco en 

It cannot be proved that we have here a reference to the Jerusalem 
conquisiada; but only when so interpreted do the lines acquire 
meaning, and the conjecture is so illuminating, and fits the known 

Op. oit., pp. 163-164. 

This fact was realized by Professor M. A. Buchanan, who listed Peri- 
hdfiee among “ Lope’s Dated Plays " as belonging to the peiiod 1609-1614, 
The Chronology of Lope de Vegans Plays, in University of Toronto Studies, 
Philological Series, No. 6, Toronto, The University Library, 1922, p. 20. 

“Ed. Hartzenbusch, Bivadeneyra, xu, 296, 
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facts so perfectly, that it seems to justify this article. What did 
Lope mean by a "moro?^^ And by the words "si no viniere en 
prosa?” I suggest that we interpret: "Ya que no he de traeros 
un moro de came y hueso (en prosa), os le ofrezco fingido y 
en verso.^^ 

liet us examine the known facts. Lope had indeed been con- 
cerned with his epic " for many days,^^ for the manuscript had been 
completed prior to September 3, 1606, as we learn from a letter 
to Sessa, in which the poet expresses his desire to rush the work 
through the press; but difficulties presented themselves, with 
resulting delay. The permission to print was dated August 23, 
1608; and it was not until Febraary, 1609, that the book left the 
press of Juan de la Cuesta in Madrid.^^ It is to this latter date, 
approximately, that we should in all probability assign Peribdnez 
y el Comendador de Ocana. As the poem was being placed on 
public sale, the author sought to pique the curiosity and arouse 
the interest of his audience. The date 1606 is necessarily excluded 
by the fact that at that time Lope had joined no religious brother- 
hood.^® 

Otis H. Gebbn 

TJnivereiiy of Penmylvmia 


OLD SPANISH TEEMS OF SMALL VALUE 

In the May, 1929, issue of MLN,, pp. 323-324, Professor G. I. 
Dale refers to my article of May, 1927, under the above title, in 
his article entitled "The Figurative Negative in Old Spanish." 

=^®La Barrera, op. dt,, p. ]46. 

i*P4rez Pastor, Bihliografia madrilena, ii, 171-172. 

Of course, Lope was a Familiar of the Inquisition at least as early as 
J608, as we learn from the prmlegio and the portada of the Jerusalem 
conquistada; and Fitzmaurice-Kelly (Htst de la JUt. JSJsp,, 1921, p. 224) 
regarded this as perhaps a first indication of Lope^s change of heart. But 
this position appears to have been purely honorary (La Barrera, op, oit, 
p, 148) ; and the secular (not to say infamous) character of many of the 
Familiars has been made clear by Henry C. Lea, A E%story of the Inqui- 
sition of Spain, X (Philadelphia, 1906), 446 Lope ma;^ have become a 
Familiar out of true devotion, but we have no means of knowing his motive. 
1 do not believe that Lope’s connection with the Inquisition can explain 
Belardo’s words ** a la Iglesia me aeogl." 
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Some of the information he adds has already been called to my 
attention, especially the figo in M%o Gid, vrhich I had overlooked, 
and which has given rise to a misunderstanding of the adjective 
rustic/^ My aim was (1) to classify the terms regardless of their 
syntactical use, and (2) to point ont that a considerable proportion 
of them had been taken from the fruit and vegefcable vocabulary. 
These were the " rustic similes ” in Group I. The three instances 
of dinero in Mio Gid — ^not quoted in my article — ^would belong to 
Group II, and the adjective rustic " would not apply to them. 

It had struck me as curious that the author of the Cantar de 
Mio Gid should not use the words of Group I at all — ^with but 
one exception, and there the word is not used by the hero, but 
by a lesser personage; that the thirteenth and fourteenth-century 
mester de clerecia should use them frequently — especially Gonzalo 
de Berceo and Juan Euiz; and that the Poema de Alfonso Onceno 
should have but one case of figo. To explain the predilection of 
the clerics for these rustic similes I faggested that it may be due 
to their environment in the days when fruit and vegetables were 
articles of barter. This seems to be borne out by the following line : 

£ muchas otras fructas de diversas monedas, Mil, 4d. 

In the sixteenth century the Inca Garcilaso informs us in El 
Remo de los Incas del Peru about the value of agricultural 
products in the following range of values; trigo, garbanzo, baba, 
mijo. The Aztecs used cacao beans as money, hence the phrase; 
No vale un cacao, un cacabuate,^ Cervantes uses it in La Oitanxlla: 
^^No lo estimamos en un cacao.^^ 

With a complete list of these terms in Old Spanish a study 
could be made of the changes between the Old Spanish and modern 
usage. It is true that these terms have been treated, but always 
in a vague and incomplete manner. Menfedez Pidal in the Cid 
vocabulary under figo quotes EnQz, 181 ; Apolonio, 230 ; Slldef, 11 ; 
JEz, 626, 369, 1366; Alf. Onceno, 798. On p. 376 he says: "Los 
sustantivos de objetos despreciables que refuerzan la negaeidn — 
here he translates Diez^s Verstdrhung der Negation — no estaban 
en la Edad Media excluidos del estilo elevado, como hoy ^ comino, 

^MPh, xxni (1926), 349-353. See also Jos4 Marfa Asencio y Toledo, 
Relaciones de Yvcatdn (Coleccidn de documentos in4ditos de Ultramar), 
Madrid, 1898, i, 339. 
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ardite, pito, pizca, tres caracoles, bledo,^ ^todo esto non vale nno 
figo,^ Auto Magos 8, ^ non pre§io contra nos todo lo al nn figo ^ 
Alex 898, Wn dinero^ Mio Cid 252, SMill, 127. Bstos snstantivos 
llevaban a menndo nn adjetivo para rebajar mas sn valor: ^nn 
dinero malo,' Mio Cid 603, ^nn pnies foradado^ MJg 666, ^sendos 
rabos^ Dnelo 197. Abnndan los snstantivos analogos como ^hnn 
viento, vn riso, hnna mangana madura^ SMBgipc 106, 191, 912, ^ nn 
moxqnito ^ SanTob 286.” — These (except manQana) would belong 
to my Group III. He refers to W. W. Comfort; Diez, in, 398; 
Meyer-Lhbke, iii, § 639 ; Eoerster, Span. Sprachlehre, p. 312. In 
the Gldsicos Castellanos edition he says in a note : ^ Non val nn 

flgo^ y otras expresiones semejantes (^nn moxqnito, nna mangana,^ 
etc.) no estaban exclnidas en la literatnra medioeval del estilo ele- 
vado, como lo estan hoy las f rases correspondientes (no me importa 
nn commo, nn ardite, tres pitos, etc.). Aparecen nsadas en todos 
los bnenos antores, como Berceo, el Alexandre, el Arcipreste de 
Hita.” 

This presents the situation neither exhaustively nor accurately. 
The isolated cases of figo in Mio Cid and Alfonso Onceno show that 
the use of the terms was almost exclusive in the mester de clerecia 
for reasons suggested by me. Professor Dale says that the scholars 
mentioned by Men^ndez Pidal cite practically all the words in- 
cluded in my list in addition to as many more overlooked by me.” 
My list has 22 terms and 44 quotations. The terms I do not list 
are 7 : mangana, puies fomdado, gota, agallas, pinones, cannaveras, 
cabello, plus 4 quoted by MenSndez Pidal as stated above. Diez 
has also un negro de una from Don Quix., 1, 20, and dos pajas 
from JBnz, 48, but these are not Old Spanish. Of the modern 
terms he only has bUdo, comino, ardite. If we add pera and pan 
in Meyer-Lubke, the total of 13 is not as many as 22. Menendez 
Pidal has 19 quotations, Diez 12, Comfort lists only arveja and 
meaja in Old Spanish, though he is very exhaustive in modern 
Spanish. To the quotations for Group III I may add : 

Menos valien que enchos los bocudos alanes, StaOria, 197d 

and the following examples of terms already mentioned: 

Mas nol enpedecieron valient una ervcia, Mil, 505d 
Toda su maestria non valie una hava, Mil, 591d 
Non valdrfis mas por esso quanto vale un figo. Mil, 341d 
Partid quanto avia, non li fined dinero. Mil, 9d 
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With the additional six cases — include sendos rabos ” quoted bj 
Men^ndez Pidal — ^the total would reach lo instead of 9 as stated 
by me in note 2 in my previous article. Menindez PidaPs state- 
ment might, therefore, be qualified- "Es de notar que abundan 
en el mester de clerecia, probablemente a causa del ambiente en 
que vivlan los autores. Hay s61o un caso de figo en Mio G%d y 
uno en Alfonso Onceno, ademas de tres casos de dinero en Mio Did'* 

Meyer-Lubke does not seem to agree with W. W. Comfort, nor 
follow Diez whom Men4ndez Pidal follows, as does Hanssen in his 
grammar. In his Qrammatik, iii^ 743, § 693, lie says : Von 
grosser Wichtigkeit sind die Fullworter der Negation, d. h. Sub- 
stantiva, die die kleinste Menge angeben, deren Beeinflussung durch 
ein Thun verneint werden soll,^^ and in Old Spanish quotes pera, 
Berceo, S. Mill, 407, habd. Mil, 691, arvefas, Hita, 328, figo, 349, 
^^alle nur mit mler verbunden,^^ dos pinnones, Hita, 638, gram, 
Berceo, Sil., 262, un pan, Lo.Sen., 161, dinero, Berceo, Lo.Sen., 
176, una nues, Hita, 368. Among the modem he only lists lledo. 
The French translation, instead of using cheville," says in III, 
774, § 693 : Grande est Pimportance des termes qui compl^tent 
la n4gation," a phenomenon discussed by me elsewhere.^ The 
French translation of Diez, in, 396, is better : " Eenforcement de la 
negation pleine.^^ Hanssen, § 643, Refuerzos de negaci6n, lists un 
caracoh Comfort is fairly complete in the modern Spanish expres- 
sions; bledo, castana, comino (cf. Pereda), mkija (cf. La Mal- 
querida), pepino (cf. Gil Bias), ardite, pizca, clavo, pitoclie, de- 
monio, papel de fumar. 

It sounds true that a pot with a hole in it is practically use- 
less, but much depends on the location and the shape of the 
hole. The Latin testum (in Ovid and Petronius) could not have 
had a hole in the bottom, but only on the top. As a matter of 
fact, the word first meant the cover of the pot. This the Spanish 
tiesto (Catalan and Mallorqui test) usually has. My definition was 
based on the Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada (^^siempre con un 
agujero and I have no reason to doubt that this type of flower- 
pot was known in the days of Berceo.® The adjective foradado 

XLIX (1928), 378 £f. 

® Egullaz y Yanguas in his D%coionaHo etknoldgwo^ p. 506, suggests the 
Arabic Ust, fUt < Pers. tiSt “pelvis,” with reference to Ibn Batata, rv, 145. 
Properly vocalized this word means " brass basin.” It seems doubt- 
ful to me that Berceo had this sort of vessel in mind. Lanchetas does 
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(Diez has forarada by error, ansgeackerte Nuss,^^ French trans- 
lation, III, 399, has correctly nuez foradada [noix vide]) has the 
connotation of bored through," perforated by a worm," worm- 
eaten " : otherwise a nnt with a hole in it is not useless, unless it 
be vide. 

In conclusion I repeat my suggestion that a complete study of 
this subject be made, covering the whole Romance field. Since 
writing the above there was published in Madrid, 1929, an interest- 
ing study by E. L. Llorens, La negacion en espanol antiguo, con 
referencios a otros idiomas. In his review of this book in MPh, 
xxvn (1930), 506, Professor Hayward Keniston calls attention to 
H. E. Lang’s contribution in MLN, i (1886), 127-129, in which 
reference is made to the same author’s article in AJP, vi (1885), 
80; where the terms under discussion are dealt with as nouns 
taking the place of indefimte pronouns, mostly connected with a 
negation." His collectanea add several additional words to those 
previously mentioned. For O.Sp. : dinarada, Cid 64, feste, JR, 461, 
gallOj Alex, 637, gorridn, Alex, 624, dos motes, JE, 1451, nano, 
Alex 1860, pugesada, SMill, 332, puntada, Duelo, 160, gapato, 
Slldef, Apol, 314, un vaso dagua, Alex, 2462, un acento. Alex, 40, 
ires aulanas, Alex, 237, sennos calrones, Alex, 1942, una casicmna, 
FGz, 177, dos casiannas, JE, 1096, geresa, Alex, 1763, germenna, 
JE, 231, m clavo, Alex, 2411, Alf. One, 355, un canto de dinero, 
JE, 1245. For mod. Sp. : hrizna, lurla, llanca, cairahigo, cacao, 
cantueso, dediio, ostugo, tilde (all from Cervantes), adarme, apice, 
orSgano, pico, anis, joia, moco de pavo {Garacol, pepino, pizca, 
pito have already been mentioned) . 

In view of this information Group I should be divided into: 
a) fruit and vegetables; b) animals and birds. Of the O.Sp, words 
only castana, clavo, pito, meaja, cMnlia (Pereda) seem to have 
survived in modem usage. 

A. E. Ntkl 

The University/ of CMoago 

not list the word in his Yooabulario. Samuel Birch, History of Ancient 
Pottery, London, 1873, p. 143, speaks of flower-pots of earthenware used 
by the ancients. "The use of flower-pots placed at the windows to form 
an artificial garden was also known.’’ In the Mus^e Lavigerie at Carthage 
there is a large number of potsi with a hole in the bottom, dating from 
the Eoman period. The Slovak drotdr (better known under the German 
term RasieXbinder) used to wander, in the pre-war days, all over Central 
Europe, restoring broken pots to usefulness. 
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D. ANTONIO GIL Y ZAEATB^S BIETH-DATB 

Manuals of Spanish literature are in disagreement with regard 
to the birth of the Spanish dramatist, D. Antonio Gil y Zdrate. 
Some cite Dec. 1, 1793, while just as many others cite Dec. 1, 1796, 
This disagreement harks back to the lifetime of the author, when 
several modest biographical articles were published. Studies by 
Eevilla^ and Ferrer del Eio,^ and one by Ochoa,® give December 1, 
1793, as the date of his birth, while Ochoa, in an earlier work,^ 
gives the date as Dec. 1, 1796. Blanco Garcia,® who asserts that 
he had the partida de lautismo before him, gives the latter date 
as well. All of these writers agree that the author of Ouzmdn el 
Bueno was born in El Escorial; but the Marqu6s de Valmar, prob- 
ably confusing the native town of Gil y Zdrate^s father, Bernardo 
Gil, with that of the dramatist, says that he was born in the Eeal 
Sitio de San Ildefonso.® 

The partida de lautismo states that Gil y Z&rate was bom in 
El Escorial on Dec. 1, 1793, and on the following day was bap- 
tized in the church of San BernabA The registration of the birth 
and baptism of Gil y Zdrate, found in the records of the church 
San Bernab6 (book beginning 1789 and ending 1805, folio 167, 
verso), reads as follows: 

En la Parroqxiial de San Bernab4 de esta Va. del Escorial, en dos de 
Dicie. de mill setos y noventa y tres. Yo Dn Laureano G^mez Mojena, Pro 
de dicha Va con Lica de Pn Antonio Rodriguez, eiira de dicha Parroquial 
pnse los santos 61eos y Bap® solemn® a un ni3.o q® nacidi en el R1 sitio de 
Sn Lorenzo en nno de dicho mes y ano a las ocho y ma de la manana A 
quien puse pr n® Antonio Pedro jSTatalio, hijo lea® de Bernardo Antonio 


de la Revilla, “Gil y Z&rate,” GalerUi de eepoMoles odlehres cow- 
tempordneos o Uografiaa y retratos de todos los personajes distinguidos de 
nuestros dias, pnblicada por D. Nicomedes Pastor Diaz y D. Francisco 
de Cardenas (Madrid: Boix, 1846), m, 3. 

®A Ferrer del Rio, Galcrfa de la hteratura espanola (Madrid, 1846), 113, 

« A. Gil y Zirate, Olraa dramdUcas, ed Ochoa (Paris: Bandry, 1860), vi. 

^B. de Ochoa, Apwntes para una hihlioteoa de esoriiorea eapanolea con- 
tempordneos en prosa y verso (Paris. Bandry, 1840), ii, 89. 

6F. Blanco GarcSa, La Hteratura espoMola en el sigh XIX (3rd ed., 
Madrid, 1909), i, 248; also (2nd ed, Madrid, 1899), l, 248. 

® Marqu4s de Valmar, Introduction to el Bueno,” Aufores dra- 

mdtioos contempordneos y joyas del teairo espanol del sigh XJX, con un 
prdlogo de D. Antonio Cfinovas del Castillo (Madrid, 1882), n, 224. 
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Gil^ natl de Sn Ildefonso y Antonio ZS.rate Aguirre j Murguia natl de 
Barcelona: Abuelos paternos Basilio Gil natl de Santa Maria de Nieva 
obispado de Segovia y Ana Aguado, natl de Pinilla Ambras obispado 
de Segovia Mateinos Pedio Z4rate Aguirre y Muiguia y Fianca 
Valles natles de dicbo Barcelona: Pu4 su madrina Ana Aguado k quien 
adverti el Parenco Espiritual y obligaes y lo fiim6. Dn. Laureano Gomez 
Mojena. 

Steelistq a. Stoudbmibb 

The TJmversity of North Oa/rolma 


MAISTRE ANDES, ITALIEN 

Ever since Armand Baschet called attention in his book, Les 
com&diens italiens d la cour de France (1882, p, 4), to "Maistro 
Andr6, italien,^^ who was commanded by the governor of Paris " de 
f aire et composer des farces et moralitez les plus exqnises " for a 
royal entry in 1530, it has been assumed that this charge was 
given to the leader of a company of traveling actors and that con- 
sequently the influence of the Italian on the French theater began 
at this early date. Sanesi, however {La Commedia, i, 433), sug- 
gested that the reference to Maistre Andr6 and to Messire Mathee 
et ses compagnons at the same time was possibly only to a group 
of artizans and merchants who gave amateur performances, not 
to stable companies of professional players. 

The probabilities are, I think, against these guesses and in 
favor of identifying Maistre Andr6 with a Maestro Andrea in 
Eome in 152fl, who was neither a professional nor an amateur 
actor, but a builder of pageants. The satirical witticism recorded 
of him in a Florentine document (from the Archivio of Florence, 
Carte Strozziane, under date, Feb. 11), which is quoted by A. 
Ademollo in I teatri di Roma nel secolo decimosettimo (1888, 
p. 3, n. 1), is described as follows: 

Hieri Mo Andrea dipintore fece un carro dove erano tutte le cortigiane 
veccliie di Eoma fatte dx carta, ciaseuna con il nome suo et tutte le buttd in 
flume avanti al Papa. . . . Domane le cortigiane per vendicarsi frustano 
detto Mo. Andrea per tutta Koma. 

What more probable than that this bold satirist, driven from 
Eome, should seek a field for his talents in the north, far from 
his enemies? 

WiKiPRED Smith 

Vasactr College 
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GOETHE^SGHE VEESE IN EINEE WIELAND^SCHEN 
DICHTUN6? 

In einem Anfsatz mit obigem Titel vertritt Max Morris (Goetbe- 
Studien, i, 133 £E.) die Ansieht, daS der Pischgesang in Wielands 
Wintermarchen nicht von Wieland, sondem von Goethe sei : 

Dei Pflicht veigessen 
Wir Fisehe me; 

Haben viel Mull 
Und karg zu essen, 

Bau’n spat und fruit 
Uns luft’ge Scbldsser, 

Hkttens gem besser 
Statt immer scblmuner 
Und rathen immer 
Und treffen’s nie. 

Metrisehe oder andere objektive Griinde vermag Morris nicht anzu- 
fuhren, er meint nur, hier sei ^^gar nicht Wieland^s, aber ganz 
Goethe^s Art." Er stntzt seine Ansicht durch die Bemerkimg daS 
Goethe schon in einem den 24. 12. 75 datirten Briefe an Karl 
August die zrwei Verse 

Der Pflicht vergessen 
Wir Pische nie 

zitiert, wahrend das Wintermarchen erst 1776 (namlich im Januar- 
Heft des MerTcurs) verbffentlicht wurde. 

Wieland batte also den Beiden das TOntermarcben aus dem Manuskript 
vorgelesen luid bei dieser (Jelegenbeit wird Goetbe die Verse improvisirt 
baben. ... In der Kunstgescbicbte mufi bbufig iiber die Autorscbaft aus 
inneren Grunden, aus dem Gesammteindruek geurtbeilt werden. Warum soli 
ein solches Urtheil nicht aucb in der Literaturgescbicbte mSglicb sein? 
Goetbe^'s geistige Handscbrift ist wabi sebeinlicb nicht so scbwer zu er- 
kennen. Das Vorstebende beansprucbt nicht die Frage zur Entsebeidung 
zu bringen, sondem es soil die Anregung geben, dafi Andere sicb aussera, 
ob sie denselben Eindruck von unsem Versen erhalten. 

Der oben nach Morris wiedergegebene Text entstfimmt der Aus- 
gabe letzter Hand vom Jaiure 1796 (0* 18. Bd. S. 231), wlhrend 
der iiTspriingliche Text des Merhurs (1776, i, 64), der docb. bei 
der Brage nach der Yerfasserschaft allein in Betracht komnit, eine 
ganz andere Bassung anfweist: 
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Der Pfliclit vergessen 
Wir Fische nie; 

Haben viele Muh, 

Sind spat nnd fruh, 

Becbnen nnd xnessen, 

Essen und veigessen, 

Und bauen Schlbsser 
Und mahlen sie; 

HS-tten’s gern besserl 
Ziiblen die Sterne; 

Und rathen gerne, 

Und treffens nie. 

Die urspriinglichen zwolf Verse wurden in 1796 auf zehn zn- 
sammengezogen, wobei nur die beiden ersten, von Goethe zitierten 
Verse, sowie der Schlnfivers nnverandert blieben. Ealls mm jemajid 
geneigt ware anznnehmen, Goethe habe die nrspninglichen Verse 
von 1776 gediehtet, nnd dann anch 1796 die Umarbeitnng besorgt, 
die Morris ihm znschreiben mbchte, so ist zn bemerken, dafi die 
Verse 1-6 schon im Jahre 1785 in der endgiiltigen Eassnng vor- 
liegen {Auserlesene Oedichte, 6. Bd. S. 59), wahrend die vier 
Schlnfiverse der von Morris benntzten Eedaktion bier dnrch fiinf 
andere vertreten sind: 

und mahlen eie; 
sind groBe messer 
von wann und wie; 
hUttens gern besser 
und kriegen's nie. 

SoE Goethe anch hier mitgeholfen haben? Dann ware anch die 
Mogliehkeit seiner Mitarbeit an violen andern Stellen in Betracht 
zn ziehen, denn gerade im Wmlermdrchen hat Wieland bei jeder 
Gelegenheit gefeilt nnd geandert, sogar in der Ansgabe des J ahres 
1791 {Auserlesene Gedichte 5. Bd.), die sonst nnr den Text von 
1785 wiederholt. 

Der Morris^schen Annahme fehli jede Begrhndnng : man branebt 
nnr anznnehmen dafi Wieland im Dezember 1776 einen Teil des 
fertigen Gediehts in Goethes Gegenwart vorgelesen habe, das Zitat 
in Goethes Brief erklart sich dann ganz einfach als Eeminiszenz. 


W. KlTKEJailiMIlTEB 
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La Legende Arthurienne. Premiere Partie: Les Plus Anciens 
Textes. By Edmond Fabal, Pans: Bibliotheque de PEcole 
des Hautes Etudes, 1929. Tomes 255, 257. 

Three things M. Paral has essayed in these volumes. Ttto of 
them, as was to be expected, he has done brilliantly; the third, as 
was to be expected, is a failure. 

A real contribution is his third volume m which he has brought 
together — ^not ^^les plus anciens textes,^^ since not a single Welsh 
text IS included — ^but les plus anciens textes latins : the Eistoria 
Britonum^ the Anmles Cambriae^ Geoffrey of Monmouth^s Eistoria 
Regum Britanniae and Vita MerlinL Welcome is the printing for 
the first time of the Chartres text of ^^Nennius,^^ as well as the 
Harleian text; welcome, too, is an edition of Geoffrey’s Eistoria 
from a new MS., Cambridge, Trinity College, 1125, which it is now 
possible to compare with the three used by Mr. Griscom for his 
edition. To have m one volume these diplomatic texts of three 
Latin works so important for the history of Arthurian romance is 
a great boon. 

Besides the texts M. Faral has given us a fresh and valuable dis- 
cussion of the Latin material from Gildas to 1150. With indefa- 
tigable industry he has studied the original works and arrived at his 
own conclusions. Much of his space he devotes to historical and 
textual problems which have nothing to do with the Arthurian 
cycle, but which have great interest for the historian of the period 
of the Anglo-Saxon Conquest. Particularly valuable is his discus- 
sion of the relation of Geoffrey to the Latin authors known in his 
day; here M. Paral has gone far beyond his predecessors and has 
many an interesting suggestion to his credit. Of course, there is 
no question that Geoffrey was a learned man and took without 
scruple whatever he could fit into his scheme ; the Breton book could 
have been only a partial source for the Eistoriun That has long 
been recognized. M. Faral effectively disposes of the claim that 
there is any reliable Celtic tradition in what Geoffrey has to say of 
the eagle of Sephtonia, of Bladud, of King Leir, and other decep- 
tive tales. To the discussion of Latin texts and their non-Celtic 
relationships he has brought vast erudition and great acumen; and 
scholarship is thereby permanently enriched. 

It ds unfortunate that M. Faral has set before himself a third 
purpose, namely to demolish tlie theory that Arthurian romance is 
in large measure the heir of Celtic tradition, and to establish the 
thesis that it is mainly the fabrication of sophisticated literary 
men of the twelfth century. In order to do so he constantly ignores 
or warps the evidence, as I shall attempt to show. In Ifennius,’’ 
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though, admitting that the story of the fatherless boy is obviously 
related to a story in the Echtra Airi, he merely demands, Qui 
osera reconnaftre avec assurance dans ce texte tire d^un manuscrit 
du XV® siecle le temom d^une tradition anterieure a la mfime 
Historid Britonum? ^ In view of the fact that the Echtra Airt 
is mentioned in a list going back to the tenth century, ^ that the 
memory of the Celt is long, and that there is nothing to show the 
derivation of the Irish version from Nennius,” it is more danger- 
ous to deny than to assert the Celticity of this episode. M. Faral 
weighs heavily on the argument that Arthur was a chef breton du 
Nord,” ^ and relies for his evidence on the localization of the twelve 
battles by Mr. Anscombe.*^ But by his own admission many of the 
sites cannot be identified, and most of the rest could not have been 
fought over by the Saxons until many years after Arthur^s death. 
The list tells us nothing that can be relied on of Arthur^s histone 
activities. If, therefore, Bede, writing in the North two centuries 
after Arthur, says nothing of him, it does not follow that there was 
then no legend of Arthur current in Britain. Both his activities 
and his early fame may have been confined to the centre and the 
south. In fact, the two marvels connected with him in the Historia 
Britonum are admittedly derived from South Wales. Both have 
the appearance of genuine local traditions ; one mentions the hunt- 
ing of the ^^porcus Troynt,” famous in Kilhwch and Olwen^ and 
the other mentions Arthur’s son Anir, also foimd in the Mabinogion. 
M. Paral declares that he would be an audacious person who would 
find in the allusion to the famous boar evidence of an already 
developed legend ; ® perhaps ; but he would be far more audacious 
who asserted the contrary. M. Faral seems to believe that by chal- 
lenging his opponents to assert what is highly probable, but not 
proved, he has established his own very unlikely hypothesis. 

The same method of defiance is employed on the significant refer- 
ence in the Anndles Camlriae (A. D. 954-5) to the battle of 
Camlann, at which Arthur and Medraut fell together.” Eien 
ne permet de dire . . . ni qui 4tait Medraut, ni quelles etaient ses 
relations avec Arthur.” ® Tout ee dont I’existence est certaine 
se r^duit k cette obscure et s^che note annalistique.” But wiU 
M. Faral assert that this is all that existed in 955, and that every 
other Welsh reference to Medraut is a posterior invention? The 
probabilities are all against it. The well-known visit of the monks 
of Laon to Bodmin is disposed of thus : Though the account pur- 
ports to be that of the monks themselves, several remarks are 
obviously later interpolations and the name of the Archbishop of 

=^1, 118. 

in (1907), 149. Cf. F, K Robinson’s article in Eittredge Amni- 
versan^y Pa/pera (Boston, 1913), p. 191. 

«l, 153. 

*Pp. 140-144, 


« P. 235. 


P. 223. 


^ Pp. 226-233. 
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Canterbury is mistaken. Therefore, il est interdit de s^appuyer 
sur le texte d^Herman de Tournai.^^ Is M. Faral ready to accept 
the consequences of this statement that a single error destroys the 
credibility of a document? Finally, after passing over William of 
Malmesbury^s testimony in 1125 to the existence of “Britonum 
nugae,” ^^fallaces fabulae" concerning Arthur,^ as a matter un- 
worthy of commentary, he surveys the status of the Arthurian 
tradition in 1135, and solemnly states that it consisted, apart from 
the semi-historical contribution of Nennius,^^ of three meager 
scraps of local legend, of some wholly unromantic passages in tlie 
saints^ lives, and of a belief that Arthur would return.*^ To this 
one may reply that a pnon the Celtic imagination would abhor 
such a vacuum; of all peoples the Celts would not leave a hero, 
whose memory had outlasted six hundred years, without an adequate 
legend. In the second place the legend, or enough of it, is actually 
preserved in Eilhwch and Olwen, the Black Book poem, and the 
Preiddeu Annwfyn}^ Here is a body of material, probably ante- 
dating Geoffrey, certainly independent of Geoffrey ; and yet in his 
survey of the Arthurian legend in 1135 M. Faral does not give us 
a hint of its existence. No more does he mention the evidence for 
the spread of the legend on the Continent, the Arthurian and Celtic 
affinities of the Pelerinage Oharlemagnej^^ the mention of Avalon 
in the Couronnement Louis, the personal names in Italy, the 
Modena sculpture, the curiously consistent testimony regarding 
Bleheris.^® It is hard to take such a survey as M. FaraFs seriously. 

In the same spirit M. Faral comes to Geoffrey of Monmouth. Of 
course, much of the Historia is a late fabrication or a manipulation 
of books we still possess ; M. Faral believes this to be substantially 
true of all. There was no Breton book and little other Celtic tradi- 
tion.^® One may forgive him for trying to connect Estrildis with 
Bstritha and forgetting all about isolt or Essylt, whose story in 
certain points strikingly corresponds with that of Estrildis one 
may forgive the omission of all references to the curious hints in 


®Cf. Speculum, n (1927), 449 
® Pp. 257-261. 

^®On Bloch Booh poem cf. Aheryetwyth Studies, vin (1926), 54-7. On 
both cf. R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance (N. T., 1927), 


JLUU X., 4*UX. 

« JlfP., XXV (1928), 331 ff. speculum, in (1928), 24 f. 

Speculum, in, 24. 

’^^Romama, xvn (1888), 161 ff., 355 £f. 

^*On date cf. Medieval Studies in Memory of Gertrude ScJioepperie 
Loomis (K. Y., 1927), pp. 216-28; Gacette des Beauof Arts, ser. v, vol. 
xvm, pp. 15 flF. On the subject cf. RR*, xv, 260 ff. 

Romama,,Jjm (1927), 82 ff. 

«n, 400. 

“ Tristram’s visits to the SaZle auw Images bear a marked resemblance 
to those of Locrinus to the subterranean chamber. 
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Artliurian romance that there existed Welsh stories of Belin and 
Bran quite independent of Geoffrey^s Bellimis and Brenmns/’* the 
failure to mention the birth of Mongan as a parallel to the birth of 
Arthur/® the failure to note the connections between Lucius Hi- 
berus, and the Welsh Llweh and Irish Lug/^ the absence of any 
serious consideration of such significant name-forms as Morgan^, 
Modredus, Hiderus, Eventus and Walwanius ; “ the failure to men- 
tion, in connection with Morgan and her sisters, the nine princesses 
dwelling with their father in the Land beyond the Western Sea, or 
the nine sea-maidens m the depths between Ireland and Scotland,^® 
and his failure to note other specific analogies between the Isle of 
Avalon and the Celtic Other World. But when it is gravely sug- 
gested that Geoffrey invented Urian, Merlin, and Morgan le Pay ; 
that the origin of the names Pridwen and Excalibur is unknown ; 
that Uther is a corruption of Petr ; but that Avalloc cannot be a 
corruption of Avallach or Aballach; that nothing was known of 
Taliessin before Geoffrey^s time except his name, and that his later 
fame is due to his prominence in the Vita Merlini; then it is clear 
that M. Paral has neither given Celtic literature the attention which 
his thesis demands, nor has he the cool, scientific judgment to 
appraise its claims. 

In sum, M. Paral in the rSle of Poerster redivivus has laid him- 
self open to the following serious criticisms. His knowledge of 
Celtic literature is too limited to make his failure to see many 

S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and ArthuHa/n Romance, 197 f. 

so Trcmsaotwns of Cymmrodomon Society, 1912-13, pp. 72-80. 

Loomis, op, cit,, 347 ff. 

On Morgan cf. Md,, 192 f. On Hiderus cf. p. 349. On Walwanius cf. 
p. 334 and PMLA,, XLm, 395. On Modred, cf. Romania, xxv, 2. One would 
like to ask how, if Geoffrey knew only of Modred from the mention of 
Medraut in the AnnaZes Cambmae, he came to hit upon precisely the Corn- 
ish form of the name. On Eventus cf. ZfSL,, xn, 233. 

S. H O’Grady, Silva Q-adeUoa, n, 238 ff. Medieval Studies in Memory 
of Certrude Schoepperle Loomis, p. 275. 

®*n, 44, 275, 306. Urien, of course, was no invention of Geoffrey’s hut 
a historic king, and is celebrated in much old Welsh poetry, together with 
his son Owam. Cf. Cymmrodor, xxvm (1918), 193 f; J. E. Lloyd, Hist, of 
Wales, I, 163-5. 

s° Pp 265 f. The source of Pridwen can be found in Bruce, Evolution of 
Arthurian Romance, i, 43 (though Prydwen is there a ship and not a 
shield), and the source of Caliburnus has long been recognized in Welsh 
Caledvwlch, Irish Caladbolg. 

®®P. 248. This despite &e fact that a gloss in a 13th century MS. of 
Nennius says Arthur was called “ Mab uter britannice ” because he was a 
fierce youth, and that a Death^Song of Vthyr is preserved in Welsh that 
has not the remotest suggestion that it was inspired by Geoffrey. It seems 
clear, and is in fact generally agreed, that the Welsh saying that Arthur 
was a fierce youth, “ mab uter,” was easily misimdei stood to mean that he 
was a son of that IJthyr, whose name was already familiar in poetry. 

®'^P. 300. 

Pp. 376, 384. 
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Celtic elements in a given author of much significance: Trhat he 
does not know he cannot recognize. His knowledge of the litera- 
ture about his subject shows equal limitations : I find no reference 
to Fletcher’s Arthurian Material in the Chronicles, Taylor^s Politi- 
cal Prophecy in England, Morris Jones^ Taliessin. He seems to 
believe that if a Welsh story of Arthur, Myrddm, or Tabessin 
occurs in MS. only after 1150, no matter how unlike anything of 
Geoffrey^s, Geoffrey was the inspirer of that story ; that it did not 
exist before him, and would not have existed but for him. His 
attempts to minimize the testimony to oral traditions concerning 
Arthur before Geoffrey are ineffectual. His mind, quick to detect 
the debt of one book to another, seems unable to perceive the more 
subtle relationships of folklore or even the signs of oral trans- 
mission. He gives no consideration worth mentioning to name- 
forms, which reveal rather more surely than any other kind of evi- 
dence the fortunes of the stories in which they are embedded. It 
is to be hoped for the sake of scholarship and his own high repu- 
tation that M. Faral will realize these grave limitations, and that, 
when he continues his work, it will reveal a real knowledge of 
Celtic literature and an understanding of how it would be affected 
by a long period of oral transmission. 

Eoger Shbeman Loomis 

Columbia University 


EfiPONSE 

Je vous remercie, Monsieur le Directeur, de m’avoir communique 
le texte de ^article consacre par M. Eoger Sherman Loomis aux 
trois premiers volumes de mes 6tudes sur la L^gende arthurienne. 
Si cet article ne me paraissait regrettable que par le ton et la 
t6merit6 des afiirmations, je n^ r6pondrais pas.^ Mais il est de 
nature h donner aux lecteurs une id4e tout k fait fausse de mon 
travail, et c^est ce que je ne puis laisser passer sans protestation. 
Que M. Loomis me taxe, pour commencer, de prevention ou d’in- 
comp^tence a F6gard des choses celtiques, et qu^il declare que, sur 
ce point, mon echec 6tait prevu (" as was to be expected ; qu'il 
me prSte, ensuite, comme k un sot, Timbteile opinion qu"il suJBfit de 
d4truire la th4se d'autrui pour 4tablir la sienne propre : ce sont des 
injures gratuites. Mais, quand M« Loomis 4c3rit que j^ai rfcuse le 
t4moignage d^Herman de Tournai pour la seule raison qu^il con- 
tenait une erreur (alors que j^ai releve dans ce temoignage plusicurs 
elements tardifs, dont personne ne saurait decider si ce sont de 
simples interpolations ou des vices inh4rents k ^original) ; quand 
il 4crit que j^aT passe sur le texte de Guillaume de Malmesbury date 
de 1126 comme sur une matifere indigne de commentaire (alors que 
j^ai consacr6 plusieurs pages a ce sujet) : il fausse les faits d'une 
maniftre que je ne puis tol&rer. 
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Je ne puis tolerer, surtout, certaines accusations d^gnorance qui 
sont de pures calomnies. M. Loomis, qui n^a pas trouve dans mon 
livre la mention de trois critiques dont il cite les noms, ose declarer 
formellement que mon information bibliographique est deflciente. 
Que mon information ait ses limites, il se pent; et ]e remercierai 
qui me le remontrera. Mais ]e n^admets pas que M. Loomis accuse 
sans preuve. M. Loomis (qui, lui, cite plus volonticrs les critiques 
que les sources) aurait du s^apercevoir que, en d6gageant volon- 
tairement du fatras bibliographique, j’ai evite de citer sans utility 
les ouvrages dits “ critiques auxquels je n^avais pas de dette ou 
dont je n^ai pas juge a propos de discuter les theses. Il n^avait 
pas a s^etonner de ne trouver ici les noms ni de Fletcher, ni de 
Taylor, ni de Morns Jones: et il on a conclu, pourtant, que je les 
ignorais. Mais, a ce compte, et en raisonnant comme lui, que 
faudrait-il penser de sa propre information ? Ce n^est pas de trois 
noms quhl aurait du constater ^absence: c^est de plus do cent. 
Ces cent noms connus, va-t-il done falloir consid6rer quhl ne les 
connait pas? 

Il y a pis, et c^est ici que j^61&ve la protestation la plus 6nergiquc. 
M. Loomis declare que j^ai ignore ou meconnu certains textes ou 
documents relatifs aux choses celtiques et prend argument de ce 
qu^il n^en a pas trouv6 mention dans cette premiere sene d^6tudes. 
N^a-t«il done pas lu ma preface ? N^a-t-il pas compns (c^est pourtant 
notre metier de comprende les livres) que ma methods a et6, 6vitant 
toute systematisation, de prendre les monuments un a un, dans 
Tordre oh les presentait la chronologic, et de les examiner selon cet 
ordre ? ^ Le tour de chacun d^eux Tiendra. Il yiendra au moment 
voulu, Et quand il viendra, je saurai dire pourquoi il n^est venu qu^^ 
ce moment-1^. Si M. Loomis s^etait born6 k expnmer son etonne- 
ment de ne pas trouver deja dans ces premieres etudes les textes qu^il 
attendait, si mSme il avait expnme le doute que je puisse, plus tard, 
justifier mon opinion relativement a la date des documents qu^il 
considere, lui, comme anciens, il n^eut use que de son droit. Mais, 
avant de condamner pour ignorance, son devoir elementaire 6tait 
d^attendre et d^entendre. Eien ne Tautorisait k me reprocher, 
comme il Fa fait, une insuffisante consideration pour la litterature 
celtique et une insufi&sante information dans ce domaine. Mes 
propres publications, shl les connaissait mieux, et le livre m^me 
qu^il critique, shl Favait mieux lu, lui auraient fourni du contraire 
quelques indices dont je lui fais grkce. 

Les precedes de discussion que je viens de relever sont tellement 
inusites parmi les historians quails me dispensent de relever une k 
une les assertions de M. Loomis; qu^il me suflBse de dire que je n’en 
admets aucune. 

Edmond Faeal 

College de F^cmee 


^ J'ai manqu4 k cette rfegle en parlant primativement, pour la commodity 
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Rebuttal 

I regret deeply that the tone of my review offends Faral. 
At the same time^ I cannot but appeal to the readers of this journal 
to judge whose controversial style is the more offensive. To their 
learned suffrages also I am content to leave the decision whether 
my strictures are baseless slanders or sound criticisms. 

Unlike M. Faral^ I admit one error. He did discuss the n'ligae 
Bntonum mentioned by William of Malmesbury. The onlv excuse 
I can offer for my mistaken impression is that the major part of 
the discussion was concerned with other passages^ that the crucial 
word Bntonum was neglected, and that no note was taken of Prof. 
Brownes plausible interpretation of the passage {Speculum, ii, 449). 
As to the testimony of Herman de Tournai, I should willingly 
admit myself in the wrong if M. Faral had proved that these par- 
ticular interpolations threw real doubt upon the narrative. Since 
only one interpolation does so, I regard my statement of the case 
as accurate. Indeed, M. Faral himself, who on pp. 230-2 is the 
complete skeptic, on pp. 268, 260 accepts the narrative j‘ust as I do, 
except that he makes a reservation regarding the date. 

When he declares, ^^Rien ne Pautonsait a me reprocher une 
insuffisante consideration pour la litterature coltique et une insuffi- 
sante information dans ce domaine,^^ I can only refer the impartial 
reader to my list of the numerous Celtic matters which M. Faral 
has overlooked or slighted in dealing with Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
He entirely misinterprets me when he savs that my charge is based 
on his failure to treat certain old Welsh texts, I have never 
thought or said that he did not know these texts and the other 
evidence commonly supposed to antedate Geoffrey. What I have 
said is, that he gave no hint of the existence of this material when 
he formally reviewed the evidence as to the status of the Arthurian 
legend in il35. I do not question his right to upset the dates which 
other scholars have attached to these documents, if he can. What 
I do question is his right to pronounce a conclusion on this funda- 
mental issue before he has considered the major part of the evidence 
against him. 

What of the evidence he did consider? On pp. 223, 235, 261, he 
appraises the testimony of the Annales Gambriae, the Mirabxlia, and 
WiUiam of MalmesWry, and though he does nothing to shake the 
probability that the references to the battle of Camlann and the 
porcus Troynt implied the existence of elaborate tales connected 
with Arthur,* he denies the right to assert the existence of such tales 
on this evidence alone. So far, so good. But on p, 260, summing up 
his case, he asserts that they did not exist. Outside the Latin texts, 
he says, there existed nothing but a tradition disperse, flottante, 

de I’expos^, de la 'V%e de S. Qoesston et de quelques tesxfces relatifs k GHastou- 
buiy; voili sur quai la critique aurait 14 gitimeinejit port 4 . 
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sans corps litt^raire, du type des legendes topographiques . . . avec 
toutefois cette idee repandue . . . qn^ Arthur n^etait point mort/^ 
My characterization of this reasoning as establishing his own 
hypothesis by challenging his opponents to assert what is highly 
probable but not proved, still seems to me accurate. Whereas his 
version of my charge — il sufBt de detruire la thfese d^autrui pour 
etablir la sienne propre — seems to fit neither what I said nor what 
he has done; he has not destroyed the probability that tales like 
K%lhwch were told in the tenth century. 

His argument that any reviewer who makes the charge of an in- 
adequate bibliography cannot be consistent unless he supplies all 
the missing titles, needs no commentary; neither does his vindica- 
tion of the right to ignore Fletcher and Morris Jones. If I have 
been mistaken in attributing to ignorance the failure to mention 
these works of first importance, I offer my apologies. But the 
gaps remain, and other scholars will draw the same natural infer- 
ence. I am far from alone in my estimate of M. EaraPs work. 
Arthurian specialists, we all have our defects in equipment and 
method. I have mine. And M. Earal, despite his brilliance and 
his assumption of an unparalleled scientific precision, is not exempt 
from some of the gravest. 

Eogee Shbkman Loomis 


The Historia Regum Briiannim of Geoffrey of Monmouth with 
contributions to the study of its place in early British history. 
By Acton Grisoom, M. A., together with a literal transla- 
tion of the Welsh manuscript No. LXI of Jesus College, 
Oxford, by Eobbrt Ellis Jones, S. T. D. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1929. Pp. xii -j- 672. 

Mr. Griscom lists 185 MSS, of Geoffre/s Eisiona in 49 differ- 
ent libraries, and prudently remarks that in all probability others 
exist. Indeed, as a friend pointed out to me, a book that Mr. 
Griscom knows well, J. G. Evans, Report on jMSB. in the Welsh 
Language^ ii, 2 (1903), on page 781, mentions another MS., 
Llanstephan 196, vellum; 10^x7% inches; 176 pages; XYth 
century,^^ and supplies a more recent description (p. 768) of 
Llanstephau 176,^^ which Mr. Griscom (p. 562), following Hardy 
(1862), calls ^^Phillipps 9162.^^ 

The only available text of the Historia has been that printed by 
San Marte in 1854, which was a reprint of Gileses text of 1844. 
Gileses text is called a critical edition based upon nine MSS., but 
it is suspected that it chiefly followed the edition of Commelin, of 
1687. To Commelin is due the present division into twelve books. 
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Oommelin largely followed the text of Bade, 1508, which was based, 
the editor said, upon four MSS. and corrected by himself. The 
MSS. that were used have not been identified. 

Under these circumstances it is a boon to scholars to print any 
one of the better MSS. Mr. Griscom prints Camb. 1706, and gives 
variants from Bern 668, and Lord Harlech 17. Two of these MSS. 
are well chosen. For the selection of Lord Harlech^s MS. no good 
reason exists. 

So far as I can judge, the important part of the work, to wit, 
the faithful transcription of the manuscript, Cambiidge 1706, has 
been accurately done. I have compared the printed Latin text 
with two facsimile plates (one is the frontispiece, and the other 
faces page 62), and have also checked two other pages against 
rotographs of the manuscript, and find no errors of any kind. 
Mr. Griscom^s edition is the one ^ which will be used by scholars 
who are investigating the origins of Arthurian romance, because 
it is as accurate as a rotograph and of course more convenient and 
handy than a rotograph could possibly be. 

Griscom^s introduction is devoted to proving two points, first 
that ancient Welsh traditions were reproduced by Geoffrey, a point 
that has some truth in it; and second that traces of these lost 
Welsh sources which were used by Geoffrey, are present in the 
Welsh Bruts. Since these Welsh Bruts are all admittedly influ- 
enced by Geoffrey proof is nearly impossible. Griscom^s arguments 
for this second point have been well answered by Faral.^ 

Mr. Griscom Usts 68 MSS. of these Welsh Bruts, and prints on 
the same page with the Latin Eistoria a new and literal transla- 
tion made by Canon Jones from one of these MSS. The service 
to scholarship would have been greater if Mr. Griscom, instead of 
asking Canon Jones to translate a MS. of the late fifteenth century 
Jesus College, Oxford, LXI, a manuscript which had been trans- 
lated into English before, had chosen to reproduce for us one of 
the more ancient and inaccessible Welsh MSS. 

The significant thing, however, is that Mr. Griscom has given 
us an accurate reproduction of two good MSS. of the Latin 
Eistoria. It may be that, since a critical text based upon all the 
MSS. would be a colossal task, this edition will serve the needs 
of scholarship. What might be done, perhaps, would be to com- 
pile an onomasticon of proper names giving the readings of all 
the MSS. Such an onomasticon is needed for Arthurian research. 

Arthue 0. L. Brotot 

'^orihwestervy UndversUff 


^Another edition, Faral, La Ligende ArthaHenne, vol. mt, Paris, 1929, 
has recently appeared, which, because the text has been normalized, is more 
readable than Griecom's. 

^ JKomanhiaf zv {1929), 521'‘62T# 
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Brief e von und an August Wilhelm Schlegel, Gesammelt imd 
erlaiitert durch Josef Koener. 2 Bde. Zurich, Leipzig, 
Wien* Amalthea Verlag, 1930. Pp. xi, 652; xv, 450. Geh. 
M. 40, Geb. M. 56. 

Ludwig TiccJc und die Bruder Schlegel. Briefe mit Einleitungen 
und Anmerkungen lierausgegeben von H. Lcjdeke. Frankfurt 
a.M. : Joseph Baer u. Co., 1930. Pp. 252. Geh. M. 7. 

Seines Fleisses darf sich jedermann ruhmen,^^ wrote Lessing 
in 1768. And Josef Horner, looking back upon years of patient, 
exacting labor, may well be proud of his exemplary industry and 
of the latest fruits thereof, the eleven-hundred-page work, Bnefe 
von und an August Wilhelm Schlegel. Here ho has at last made 
accessible to scholars and general readers everywhere the second 
of the three great sources from which much of our knowledge of 
German literature between 1785 and 1845 springs — ^the A. W. 
Schlegel-2^acAZa55. The first and foremost source, the Goethe- 
NachlasSj has long been an open book; the third, the multifarious 
Varnhagen von Bnse collection, still remains to be completely 
brought to light. 

The importance of A. W. Schlegel as a figure in the great 
republic of letters need hardly be stressed in this place. His 
significance as a friend and collaborator of Goethe, Schiller and 
Tieck, as a leader of German Romanticism, as a scholar and 
litterateur, as a critic, publicist and patriot, is generally known, 
despite Heinrich Heine. Nor need it be emphasized that outside 
of Germany, in France and England particularly, he is still looked 
upon as one of Germany's most representative men of letters. 

Kbrner^s collection of about 450 letters, most of them from the 
Nachlass in the Sachsische Landesbibliothek, but some from a 
variety of scattered sources, is particularly valuable because it tills 
virgin soul throughout. The editor, for reasons of space if on 
no other grounds, had to refrain from publishing anything which 
was already available. On the other hand, he felt compelled to 
discard countless unedited letters of minor importance. But inso- 
far as these contain information of value, they have been incorpo- 
rated in the second volume, which, besides a bibliography, a table 
of all previously published letters to and from August Wilhelm, 
and an index, contains some three hundred pages of notes. 

It would be impossible, in the scope of a review such as this, 
to give a conspectus of all the new data presented by these letters. 
But the reader may be assured that a perusal of this work will 
leave him with a remarkably clear impression of the elder Schlegel, 
his complex interests and activities, and his wide circle, not of 
friends but of acquaintances. We can here select as an illustration 
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but a single incident in SchlegeFs life — his monumental transla- 
tion of Shakespeare. Although a rich literature has grown up 
around this subject, we have not been able to get an absolutely 
complete, accurate picture of this important undertaking, and of 
its vicissitudes, until now. The correspondence of Schlegel and the 
publisher Eeimer clearly shows a certain unbending arrogance and 
unfairness on SchlegePs part, a bungling dilatoriness but at the 
same time an honest spirit of cooperation on TiecFs part, and an 
admirable indulgence on Eeimer^s part. Had it not been for 
Tieck^s live interest and Beimer^s patience, the translation would 
never have been completed; indeed, Schlegel himself would not 
have done as much with it as he did. 

The letters are arranged in chronological order, beginning with 
1786 and ending with 1845. They fall quite naturally into three 
periods, which the editor characterizes by the titles " Kosmopolit 
der Kunst und Poesie," ^^Weltfahrer und Patriot” and ^^Der 
deutsche Professor.” In the first section, extending as far as 
March, 1804, the names of G. J. Heyne, G. J. Goschen, C. G. 
Schiitz, C. A. Bottiger, J. P. Eeichardt, Pouqu6, and J. D. Gries 
figure prominently. The second section takes us as far as May, 
1818, and adds such names as Helmina von Ch6zy, the younger 
Heinrich Voss, Carl von Hardenberg, and Prieclrich Wilken. The 
last section reveals Schlegel corresponding with Baron von Alten- 
stein, the Paulus family, K. J. Windischmann, Sulpiz Boisseree, 
J acob Grimm and many others more or less prominent. 

There are twelve first-rate illustrations, the most notable being 
a newly discovered portrait (1820) by the Ehenish painter H. C. 
Eolbe, and a forgotten bust (181 G) bv Friedrich Tieck. 

It is the reviewer^s sincere hope that this most recent monument 
which Josef Kdmer has erected to his own scholarship and for the 
glory of the whole scholarly world, will be accorded that reception 
which it deserves. 

The letters exchanged by Tieck and the Schlegels — ^August 
Wilhelm, Friedrich and Dorothea — are published separately by 
Henry Liideke. This undertaking, not nearly as important as 
that of Kbrner, is none the levss of considerable significance from 
the literary historian's point of view. For the fir^st time we have 
here, in compact form and between two covers, all the relevant 
letters so far as they have been preserved in any form. They are 
108 in number. Of these, 39 are from August Wilhelm to Tieck 
(the earliest Dee. 11, 1797), 34 from Tieck to August Wilhelm 
(•fee earliest Dec., 1797), 16 from Friedrich to Tieck (the earliest 
Hov., 1797), 9 from Tieck to Friedrich (the earliest Mar., IS’Ol), 
4 from Dorothea to Tieck (the earliest Dec. 17, 1801), 2 from 
Tieck to Dorothea (the earlier one Feb. 23, 1829), 3 from Tieck 
to his sister and August Wilhelm jointly (the earliest Sept., 1803), 
and one of August 37, 1886, from August Wilhelm to Countess 
Finkenstein. 
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_ But by no means are all these letters published here for the first 
time. According to my count, 61 were published before and 47 
are new. Of the 61 old letters, 54 are found in Holtei. Of these, 
13 had to be copied from Holtei because the originals are lost. 
The originals of the other 43 Holtei documents were accessible to 
Ludeke and are published in accurate transcripts for the first time. 

Some of this information, which I have verified, can be gathered 
from Liideke^s preface and notes. But the editor says nothing 
about 7 other letters which, though he publishes them from original 
manuscripts, had previously appeared in other places. They are 
Nos. 5 and 16, published by J. Erankel in Aus der Blutezeit der 
Romantih (the former also in Vossische Zeitung, Beilage 45, 1907) ; 
No. 48 by G. Klee in Progmm-Baubzen, 1895; Nos. 78, 88, and 90 
by Einke, Brief e an Friedrich ScJilegel; and No. 86 by Krebs in 
P. 0. Runges EntwicTclung unter dem Einfluss Ludwig TiecTcs^ 

The editor calls attention, on p. 10, to the present reviewers 
article in the Journal of English and Germanic Philology of Jan- 
uary, 1928, but not to his supplementary remarks in the same 
journal of July, 1928. Nor does he seem to take sufficiently into 
account that these articles restrict themselves to the earliest rela- 
tions of Tieck and the Schlegels, which are admittedly not marked 
by any sincere friendship between Tieck and Friedrich. Such 
friendship was to follow later. 

Apart from the undoubted fact that we get a much clearer pic- 
ture of the Schlegel-Tieck relations through the availability of the 
letters in a single volume, where formerly we had to consult half 
a dozen works, the principal one of which, Holtei^s, is notoriously 
unreliable, much fresh light is shed by the new letters, especially 
upon the contacts of August Wilhelm and Tieck. We are not so 
fortunate with regard to Friedrich, whose correspondence with 
Tieck has for the most part been destroyed. 

Liideke^s twelve-page introduction and his notes, which observe 
the style perfected by Korner in his voluminous collections, are 
adequate. There can be no doubt but that the editor, with his 
painstaking philological accuracy, has contributed a standard work, 
which no library interested in German Eomanticism and no student 
of German literature could well afford to miss. 

The work appears as No. 13 in the Ottendorfer Memorial Fellow- 
ship Series of New York University. 

Edwin* H. Zeydbl 

University of Cincivmaii 


^ Cf. also the fragments published by Waits in Caroline mid ihre Freunde, 
Leipzig, 1882. 
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Sachworierbuch der DeutscKkunde. Unter Forderung durch die 
Deutsche Akademxe herausgegeien von Dr. ^YALTHEPt Hof- 
STAETTEE und Piof. Dr. Dleich Petees. B. II: K-Z. 
Leipzig n. Berlin : B. G. Teubner, 1930. viii n. 683 pp. Index 
44 pp. Mk. 34. 

Der zweite Band des Sachworterbuchs interessiert in erster Lmie 
dnrcb das nnnmebr vorliegende Namen- nnd Sachworterverzeichnis, 
das dnrcb ein praktisches System sowohl das Aufschlagen der 
ganzen Artikel wie der darin enthaltenen Emzelheiten erleichtert 
und anf diese Weise die Braucbbarkeit des Werkes erst eigentlich 
erweist. 

Von der Eeichhaltigkeit des Wdrterbncbes, die schon in der 
Besprechung des ersten Bandes {MLN., xlv, 481) hervorgehoben 
wnrde, geben Stiehproben ein gutes Bild, z. B. Kail\oli%ismus mit 
den Dnterabteilnngen Idee, Gebalt, Gestalt, Weltanschauung und 
Lebensauffassung, Autoritat und Preiheit; MUM alter (20 Spal- 
ten) ; Musilo (20 Spalten) ; Nachkriegszeit (12 Spalten) . Religion 
(22 Spalten). Aber auch kurzere Artikel wie diejenigen iiber 
Vers Oder verwandte metrische Themen zeigen eine gliickliche Kon- 
zentration des ITotwendigen mit der Berueksichtigung auch der 
jiingsten Theorien. 

Dagegen bricht die Information betrefifs tJbersetzungsliteratur 
etwas plotzlich mit Bodenstedt, Heyse, Simrock und Hertz ab. 
Was der Impressionismus auf diesem Gebiete gezeitigt hat, verdiente 
mehr als fliichtige Erwahnung. Wenn auch bei den franzdsischen 
Symbolisten wenigstens im Artikel Frankreich darauf verwiesen ist 
(Eilke), so ist wiederum (vergl. die oben angefuhrte Besprechung 
des ersten Bandes) die tJbersetzung aus dem Englischen zu kurz 
gekommen. Der Hame Whitman ist im ganzen Werke nieht 
genannt. 

Es sei aber auch noch einmal betont, dafi der Germanist hierzu- 
lande nicht ohne dieses reiehhaltige und schone Werk reehter Hand 
von seinem Schreibtische wird auskommen kbnnen. 

Ee^^-st Ebise 


Deutsche Literatur. Reihe Baroch: Baroclcdrama^ Band 1. Das 
schlesische Eunsidrama. Herausgegeben von TJniv.-Prof. Dr. 
Wedli Elemmustg, Leipzig, 1930. Verlag von Philipp Eeclam 
jun. 332 Seiten. Geheftet 7 Mk., Ganzleinen 9 Mk., Halb- 
leder 16 Mb. 

This represents the first of five volumes which shall cover in the 
new series, Deutsche Literatur in Eniwidclungsreihen, the German 
drama of the seventeenth century (period of tibe Barocco). Vd. 8 
4 
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is to give a picture of Das Ordensdramai Vol. 3, Wanderiuhne und 
vollcstumliches Dramas Vol. 4, Die Eomodie; Vol. 6, Oper, Sing- 
und Fesispiele, All five volumes are to be edited by the well-known 
specialist in the field, Professor Willi Plemmmg, Eostock. 

Following an introduction of 54 pages by the editor, this first 
volume brings first a few significant passages on the theory of 
tragedy, selected from the works of Scaliger, Heinsius and Opitz, 
then fairly copious selections from the 1625 translation of Seneca^s 
Trojan Women by Opitz. The body of the work consists of three 
r('presentative tragedies, two by Andreas Gryphius: Gardenia und 
Celinde and Aemilius Paulus Papinianus, and one by Lohenstein : 
Sophonisle. A few pages of notes (322-331) conclude the volume. 

As was to be expected the Introduction is admirable. In concise 
form, almost too concise, it gives a full and vivid picture of the 
social conditions in which these dramatists lived and worked, the 
influences which affected them, both literary and technical, and 
their ideals in art and in life. Certain statements seem perhaps 
questionable or somewhat over emphasized, but on the whole I 
do not hesitate to declare it the best presentation of seventeenth 
century German tragedy which we have. The greater the pity 
then that the type is so small and the printed page so over-crowded. 
I also greatly regret the omission of even a brief bibliography. 

The dramas selected are also excellent, though the prominence 
given to Gardenia und Gelinde is a little surprising. It is, to be 
sure, the most modern of all seventeenth century dramas, but it 
does not, as Gryphius himself was the first to admit, possess the 
technical requisites of a tragedy on which the seventeenth century 
placed so great stress. In fact, though entitled Trauer-Spiel, it 
is no tragedy, rather ein lurgerliches Schauspieh Nevertheless, I 
should have been sorry had it not been included. It was perhaps 
not necessary to reprint the introductions of the original authors 
(only in the case of the Gardenw is a portion given) but especially 
in the case of Lohenstein^s Sophonisle, with its large number of 
characters and complicated action, a brief introduction by the 
editor would have been decidedly helpful. 

^ Of the notes I can only speak with regret. The constant repeti- 
tion in so brief space (less than ten pages) puzzled me, until I 
turned to the annotated editions of Palm in the Stuttgart TAt- 
terarischer Verein and in Kiirschner^s National LUteratur, Flem- 
ming characterizes these (p. 36, notes) : " zumal in den Lesarten 
unvollstandig und unzuverlassig; die ibigaben von Palm (on Gry- 
phius^ life) sind ganzlich iiberholt.^^ And yet without, so far as 
I could discover, a word of acknowledgment, the notes to Gardenia 
and to Papinianus are taken almost verbatim from Palm. To be 
exact, of the 48 explanatory notes to Gardenia 43 come directly 
from the editions of Palm and of the 70 notes to Papinianus 60 
from the aame source. And not always even correctly transferred: 
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p. 323, Cardenio 2. Akt, G8, insert des alter Gemalilin (Vide Palm, 
Andreas Qrypliius Trauerspiele, p. 291, note 2). 

The misprints are rather mimerons In addition to those men- 
tioned in the brief review AfdAuDL, xlix^ p. l&D, I noted the 
foUowing : p. 20, 2d line of 3d paragraph, for Bildiingsweise read 
Bildungsreise ; p. 50, end of 1st paragraph, for brnuendes read 
brausendes ( ?) ; p. 100, 1. 178, for Abgrung read Abgrund-^ p. 102, 
L 246, for und read nun (Vide Palm, Trauerspiele^ 299, note 1 and 
the, for me at least unintelligible, reference, p. 328, Sophonisbe, 
2. Akt, 40) ; p. 108, 1. 153, wrong placing of apostrophe; p. 24T, 
1. 951, either misprint or note necessary — floes btsf^bitiesi^); 
p. 260, 1, 511, Alplieus with pli, but Anmerkiingen, p. 329, with /. 
The line reference in the Anmerkungen are occasionally not exact, 
errors of but one line I omit, but p. 325, 2. Akt, for 243 read 253. 
Also p. 325, 3 Akt, 81, I fear the reference to the Insel Zocotera 
would be sought in vam. The spelling is taken from Gr\T}hius^ 
own note, it should read Sdkotra, P. 326, 4. Akt, 182, for trvgt 
read tragi] p. 329, 3. Akt, 437, for sagt read iagt ; p. 330, 5. Akt, io 
and 27, punctuation lacking in both notes; p. 331, 248, for Acidens 
read Alddens. 

M. Blakexiorb Evaxts 

Ohio State Unwersity 


Sidney* 8 Arcadia. A Comparison Between the Two Versions. By 
E. W. Zaistbyoort. Amsterdam: N. V. Swets & Zeitlinger, 
1929. Pp. xiY+ 316. 

^en in 1907 the late Bertram Dobell discovered several manu- 
script copies of an earlier form of Sidney^s Arcadia, he raised a 
problem that highly needed to be solved — mean the problem of 
the relation between the two forms with its inevitable corollaries : 
what are the respective merits of the two versions and what were 
Sidney’s intentions in rewriting his romance? An answer to these 
questions is now offered by Dr. E. W. Zandvoort. Dr. Z. was 
already favorably known as co-editor of English Studies, an excel- 
lent little Dutch periodical of English philologv and literature. 
But this, his first important venture in the field of scholarship, 
certainly places him at once among those who are destined to 
contribute valuable additions to our knowledge of Elizabethan 
literature. 

The subtitle .accurately defines the purport of the book: it is 
primarily a comparison between the two versions of Arcadia. It 
begins with a minute description of the MSS. and of the printed 
editions' of 1590 and 1593. The characteristics of the different 
tests are brought out and the arbitrary modifications made by the 
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Countess of Pembroke set in their true light. In Chapter II Dr. Z. 
examines the two forms with a view to settling the already vexed 
question of their respective literary values. After a careful com- 
parison' the author comes to the conclusion that the later version 
shows a clear advance in characterization, in verisimilitude, and in 
narrative technique. I do not see how the force of the proofs here 
adduced can be resisted, and this chapter, compact and well- 
balanced^j is probably the best in the book. 

The third chapter, on the contrary, " Sidney^s Progress as a 
Thinker, is a little disappointing. Irritated" b} Prof. Briefs 
narrow systematizations in the otherwise learned book, Sidneys 
Arcadia,^ Dr. Z. engages in a refutation of the theory developed in 
that book, according to which Sidney in Arcadia wrote a political 
and personal allegory. And carried away by the controversial 
spirit (always a bad guide!) he is led to minimize the political 
significance of the second form. He thus misses the essential 
point of the comparison he is making. In the space allotted to 
me here I cannot present the case with full details; but, put in 
brief, what essentially distinguished the later form from the earlier 
one is this. The ^^old Arcadia,^^ as described by Sidney himself 
was ^^but a trifie . . . triflingly handled,^^ a story of love and 
adventures, in the manner of the Greek romances, written (in a 
somewhat humorous vein) for the amusement oO his sister and 
of a group of ladies. This trifle, however, because the young 
author could not help being the most earnest of the Elizabethans, 
was sprinkled over with many a touch of wisdom and learning. 
And as he was writing the last act of his romance Sidney had 
already realised the value which these serious passages imparted 
to the story. So he began rewriting his manuscript with the evi- 
dent desire to develop and emphasize that more weighty part of 
the romance. And so important were the additions thus made 
that the very signification of the book was totally changed. The 
^Hoyful book" was turned into one of those ambitious under- 
takings, characteristic of the spirit of the Renaissance, into which 
the author infused the wide knowledge he had of state affairs and 
more generally of life. Sidney meant no less than to write a book 
in which would be exemplified the rules of conduct necessary to be 
known by anyone who was destined to take a part in the govern- 
ment of men. The story was preserved, but from being the prin- 
cipal thing it became only a peg on which to hang the precepts 
which the author wanted to inculcate. In other words Sidney was 
realizing in prose his idea of the ^^heroical" poem as defined in 
his Defence of Poesie: he wanted with ^^the lofty image of . . . 

^The great weakness of Prof. Brie’s book is rather that it professes to 
be based on a comparison of the two versions, whilst it is evident that 
the author had at his disposal only the very insufficient article by Dobell 
and S. L. Wolff’s analysis of the " Old Arcadia ” in Greek Bomamea. 
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worthies to inflame "the mind with desire to be worthy and 
inform with counsel how to be worthy/^ His ambition was to 
write a modern Cyropaedia, than which he saw no inodel better 
able " readily to direct a prince/^ In this radical transformation 
of the purpose, and, consequently^ of the character of the book,, 
lies the chief interest of a comparison between the two versiocs. 
It shows that Sidney did not mean to write an allegory proper. 
But as he delin^ted the princes and governors in the plot he 
certainly thought of the rulers he had met in the European couits. 
Whether this process, used by all fiction writers, should be called 
allegory or not is a matter of definition. 

The last chapters rise to the same level of excellence as the first 
two. Dr. Z. has ably shown the considerable differences in the 
stylistic methods of the two forms. And summing up the sources 
used bj Sidney in Arcadia, he gives a valuable analysis of the 
contents of a disseilation in manuscript bv William Vaughn Moody. 
All things considered, this is a remarkable contribution to a diffi- 
cult subject, and one which will prove indispensable to whoever 
wishes, in the future, to study tiae development of Sir Philip 
Sidnej^s mind. 

Albert Feuillerat 

Yale Universitff 


Shakespeare's Haunts Near Strafford, By Edoar I. Fripp. Oxford 
University Press, 1929. Pp. viii + 160. 5s. 

The little book before us is with blaster Richard Quyney (1924) 
and Shakespeare's Stratford (1928) the third of a series of con- 
tributions by Mr. Fripp to a reconstruction of the Warwick back- 
ground of Shakespeare. Shottery, Olopton, Snitterfield and other 
towns in close proximity to Stratford with which the^ poet must 
have been familiar, Shakespeare^s relatives and their neighbors and 
the Cloptons, Lucys and other influential families of Warwickshire, 
whom Shakespeare doubtless knew, form the principal topics of 
the book. Under Mr. Fripp^s guidance we are able to enter into 
the life of sixteenth and seventeenth century Warwickshire, with 
its religious quarrels, its new and oppressive landlords, its sports 
and its visiting players. Especially interesting is the au*&or^s ar^- 
ment that Shakespeare^s marriage was free from any irregularity 
(pp. 15-24). Additional reasons, too, are presented for believing 
that the Geneva Bible was the version with which the dramatist 
was familiar (p. n. 1), and that no ill-will existed between 
Shakespeare and Sir Thomas Lucy (pp. 82-86, 113, 119-20). 

Mr. Fripp^s argument (developed more fully in the two earlier 
worfe of the series) that Shakespeare spent his early youth as a 
lawyer's clerk (pp. 4, 6, 9, 64, 136) will probably not meet with 
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wide acceptance. The general question has, oi course, been argued 
so often elsewhere that it need not concern us here. Mr. Eripp, 
however, must show, before his arguments based upon Shakespeare’s 
use of a legal vocabulary can be admitted, that these terms could 
not have been acquired in that litigious age by a layman, especially 
if he were the intelligent son of a public official who was himself 
fond of going to law. 

The index of the book is very good. The thirty-one illustrations 
(including sixteen excellent photographs by the author’s son, Paul 
Eripp) are interesting and valuable. The work, though it contams 
no startling discoveries, by its careful assembling of facts pertain- 
ing to his b^ackground helps to bring the man William Shakespeare 
a little closer to us. 

Edwin E. Willoughby 

The Nevibury Library, Chicago 


Shakspere and “Sir Thomas Moore." Bj Samuel A. Tannen- 
BAUM. New York: The Tenny Press; London: T. Werner 
Lanrie, Ltd., 1929. Pp. 64. 

In 1916, Sir Edward Mannde Thompson published his Shake- 
speare’s Handwniing, condnding -fliat three pages (folios 8a, 8h, 9a) 
of the MS. of the play of Sir Thomas Moore (Bnt. Mus. Harl. 
7368) are in the handwritmg of Shakespeare. Sir Edward’s study 
was followed by a veritable flood of notes, articles, and books. Of 
this literature a considerable portion may be dismissed as the work 
of mere freaks wasting paper upon fantastic theories. Scholars of 
competence have, however, busied themselves in the fray ; and their 
arguments cannot be ignored or lightly dismissed. There are, it 
appears, at present, two principal schools of belief. One, led by 
Dr. Greg and Dr. Dover Wilson, advocates the theory that Shake- 
speare had a hand in 8w Thomas Moore and that the debated Three 
Pages are in his autograph. The other, led by Dr. Tannenbaum 
and Professor Kellner, as stoutly opposes these views. Ati8 a third 
and larger class, m wMch seems to be numbered Sir E. K. Cham- 
bers, might be formed from tihose whose verdict, for one reason or 
another, is “Not proven.” 

As time has passed, some clarification of the problem concerning 
authorship of the play has come about, chiefly through the labors 
of Dr. Greg, Professor Oliphant, and Dr. Tannenbaum. It appears 
to be the consensus of scholars that the MS. of Sir Thomas Moore 
presents the work of six different authors as collaborators or re- 
visers or both. It is generally agreed that two of these dramatists 
are Anthony Mundy — ^principal author — and Thomas Dekker. A 
third co-author. Dr. Tannenbaum identifies positively as Thomas 
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Heywood. Upon bibliotic grounds, Dr. Tannenbaum assigns two 
other portions of Sir Thomas Moore to Henry Chettle and to 
Thomas Kyd, as authors respectively. He believes further that 
Kyd in the capacity of playhouse reviser” for Lord Strauge\'i 
Men copied portions of Moore which he did not compose and made 
some effort to whip the disorderly script into shape for its pre- 
sentation. Dr. Tannenbaum refuses, however, to assign the Three 
Pages to Shakespeare. 

In his preface to the present work Dr. Tannenbaum defines its 
purpose. He proposes to 

show, among othei things, that (1) the “bibliographic method” in the 
study of some of the . . . problems has been applied without proper 
regard to facts or to reason; (2) the conclusions reached by the English 
bibliographers aie untenable; (3) propeily applied, the bibliogiaphic tests 
prove that Shakespeaie did not WTite the i erased msiniection scene, 
(4) Tom Heywood was one of the authors and reviseis of the play; (5) 
not a single fact has yet been produced to invalidate . . . [his] identifica- 
tion of Thomas Kyd as copyist and authoi (and book-keeper) of part of 
Sir Thorms Moore \ (6) ... [his] former identification of Philip Massinger 
as the author and w’liter of a scene in the manuscript of The FaiUiful 
Friends is correct, and (7) the bibliotie method, applied to literary 
problems, yields results which are not only reliable but of great value. 

Shalcspere and Sir Thomas Moore ’ is divided into twenty-two 
(misprinted twelve) sections. Dr. Tannenbaum first discusses Sir 
Edward Maunde Thompson's arguments for the attribution of the 
Three Pages to Shakespeare and points out the subsequent weaken- 
ing of Sir Edward^s case as admitted even by Dr. Greg. Then 
Dr. Greggs reviews, in The London Times Literary Supplement for 
November 24 and December 1, 1927, and in The Library, for Sep- 
tember, 1928, of Dr. Tannenbaum’s """The BooJee of Sir Thomas 
Moore ” and his Studies in Shakespeui-e's Penmanship come in for 
consideration. Dr. Tannenbaum replies to the objections urged 
by Dr. Greg. Among the points treated are the word seriant ” 
(pp. 18-19, 23-24, 26) ; Dr. Greggs arguments based upon inks, 
blotting paper, and sand (pp. 2o-28) ; his disbelief in Krd^s 
authorship of a scene in the play (dealt with in a number of scat- 
tered passages) ; and his scepticism as to Heywood^s having a hand 
in Sir Thomas Moore (pp. 34-39). Dr. Tannenbaum points out 
(pp. 24-26, 28) oversights of Dr. Sisson in his Modern Language 
Beview (April, 1928) criticism of tlie former’s books. Professor 
Baldwin's arguments against Kyd's participance in the play are 
opposed (pp. 30-33). Dr. Wilson's bibliographic arguments for 
the Shakespearian authorship of the Three Pages are taken up by 
Dr. Tannenbaum in some detail (pp. 44-69), and specific points 
are advanced in refutation. After replying to Dr. Wilson, Dr. 
Tannenbaum adduces various facts, calli^aphic and bibliographic, 
with which he strengthens his case against the theory of Shakes- 
pearian part-authorship (pp. 64-60). In his final section (pp. 60- 
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61), Dr. Tannenbaum opposes Professor Schucking^s suggestion that 
the Three Pages are possibly not in the hand of their author but 
in that of a copyist. Two Postscripts conclude the volume. In 
the first of them Dr. Tannenbaum summarizes certain of the points 
made in an earlier article {PMLA.j September, 1928) : and in the 
second he casts some doubt upon the utility of a reference in Sir 
Thomas Moore to the scouring of Moorditch in aiding to fix its 
date of composition. In section 19 (pp. 39-44), Dr. Tannenbaum 
turns aside from Sir Thomas Moore and its authors to defend 
against Dr. Greg and Professor Sisson his belief that a scene in 
the manuscript of The Faithful Friends is in the handwriting of 
Massinger. 

At this time something of an impasse seems to have been reached 
in the controversy concerning Shakespeare^s hand in Sir Thomas 
Moore. The principal controversialists yield only the scantest of 
inches and that but seldom. Eor example, Dr. Wilson m his 
article, Thirteen Volumes of Shakespeare : a Eetrospect {MLR.^ 
Oct., 1930) says (p. 411) that Sir Edward Maunde Thompson’s 
arguments together with the bibliographical clues . . . , con- 
vinced me that the Three Pages in Sir Thomas Moore were m 
Shakespeare’s autograph, and nothing that has since appeared has 
in any way shaken that conviction.” This is the expression of a 
deeply rooted opinion; Dr. Tannenbaum is as firmly convinced of 
the truth of the contrary view. 

Students of Shakespeare would be glad to have the question of 
the authorship of Sir Thomas Moore settled. That they can see it 
finally decided upon the evidence to be drawn from materials 
now available is too much to hope; Dr. TanneDbaum’s acuteness, 
his readiness, and his store of learning displayed through his arti- 
cles and books have done much to make clear the inadequacy of 
the grounds for assigning the Three Pages to Shakespeare. The 
reviewer, who is not an expert in calligraphic matters but who 
hopes to have common sense enough to weigh evidence (see ShaTcs- 
pere and Sir Thomas Moore/' p. 10), inclines toward accepting 
as the soundest statement of the situation at present Dr. Tannen- 
baum’s own pronouncement in his The Boohe of Sir Thomas 
Moore" (p. 63, n. 10) : 

... it is impossible to say definitely that Shakespeare could not have 
been the writer of the " Addition ” in Sir Thomas Moore. All that can 
logically be said is that at present the evidence from the handwriting is 
overwhelmingly against the theory that folios 8a, 8b, and 9a of Moore 
are a Shakespeare holograph. 

Eobbbt S. Tobstthb 

The University of North Dakota 
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A Game at Ohesse, by Thoivus Mibdletojt. Bdited by E. C. 

Bald. Cambridge University Press, 1929. Pp. x + 173. 

125., 6d. 

It is no exaggeration to say that more is known about A Game 
at Ghesse than about any other pre-Eestoration play.^^ The new 
editor of Middleton^s excellent piece of political satire provides a 
pleasantly-written historical introduction (in which the identifica- 
tion of the characters is ably discussed), an account of the stage 
history of the play, with the documents relative to its suppression 
and other allusions printed in an appendix, and quotes several new 
sources for passages in the text from contemporary pamphlets. 
But perhaps our chief debt to Mr. Bald is for ins demonstration, 
by means of the dedication page of the Malone MS. of the play, 
that part of the Bridgewater-Huntington MS. and all of the MS. 
in Trinity College, Cambridge, are in Middleton^s own hand. The 
editor has also adequately performed the necessary bibliographical 
work m distinguishing the three printed editions; and, utilizing 
the discoveries of Mr. P. P. Wilson, has shown that the Lansdowne 
and Malone MSS. are transcribed by the poet-scrivener Ealph 
Crane. 

But here our debt of gratitude to the editor is cut prematurely 
short. Mr. Bald has — ^rightly — chosen to reprint the Trinity MS. 
verlatim, with the exception of two or three specified changes, such 
as the normalization of speech-headings and making each line begin 
with a capital letter. It would have been much wiser to have fol- 
lowed the principles of the Malone Society reprints; very little, 
it seems to me, has been gained by these concessions to ease in 
rea^ng. The punctuation is, in the main, left intact, though it 
is admittedly very careless,^’ says the editor. In view of this am- 
biguous statement, it is impossible to test the editor’s accuracy on 
this score; however, if consistency was aimed at, the omission of 
some 37 commas found in T cannot have been intentional. 

I have checked through the text with rotographs of T and find 
the following misreadings: II, i, 162, I for lie (in the textual 
note, ^^Fll” is recorded as a variant, but from If only; whereas 
all the texts — ^I have not seen quarto 1, quarto 2 however is a re- 
print of 1— have Ihis reading). II, ii, 26, glut for glue; 149, 
first for fixt; 153, infected for infested (no note on the variants 
is given; Q2, i, I/, have the latter, Q3, the former readi:^, 
omitted in B) ; 177, forenamde: aforenamde; 288, Discouerie: 
Discouerer. IV, i, 16, knowe: knewe (the note gives the variant 
'^knewe” in i, whereas B, L, Q3 have it also; Q2 alone has 

knowe"). IV, ii, 17, T’as: h’as (no note is given, i, Q3: 
^^hath"; B, Q2: ^^has"; If omits). IV, iv, 66, L and Q2 
have "deliverer," Q3, "Dehuer" (an error for "Deliuerer" ?), 
and B, " Deliuererance," which Bald prints silently as "Deliuer- 
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anee ; the reading of B, ho^rever, may represent the original read- 
ing plus an alteration by the scribe. V, ii, lo, the: her. V, lii, 
112, the: a; 125, Monasterie: Monasteries. In the above in- 
stances all of the texts agree against the reading of the editor. 

Besides these there are some 82 departures from the spelling 
of T and its use of the apostrophe. The list is too long to give 
here and an example or tvro must suffice. Thus in Prologue 5 
distinguish^t for distmguisht (here a part of the long s has been 
misread as an apostrophe). Ill, i, 144, Countries: Cuntries. III^ 
ii, 32, Munckeys ordinane- Monckeys ordnarie. V, iii, 210, 
malapert : malepert. In fifteen cases, final e is omitted (e. g., I, i, 39, 
comly for comlye). Moreover in V, ii and in, though the editor 
IS giving a verbaiim reprint of Tj he quite arbitrarily introduces 
a number of Middleton’s own variant spellings from the Bridge- 
water-Huntmgton MS., which contains these scenes in the dra- 
matist’s hand. 

If Mr. Bald’s list of variants appears to the average reader 

Much like the Ladie in the lobsters head, 

A gieat deale of Shell and Garbidge of all colours (il, li, 6-7), 

it Will, I fear, prove the same to the textual critic. In view of 
the several texts of A Gams at Ohesse, a textual commentary that 
would classify and discuss the variants (such as Dr. Greg supplies 
for Orlando Fuiioso m his Tv>o Elizabethan Stage Abridgements) 
would be extremely valuable, as it is the reader is left, to quote 
the Black Knight, to pick out Sillables ... As children pick out 
Chernestones.” In lieu of this, the editor should have provided, 
at the least, an accurate and complete list of the variations of the 
other texts. As has already been indicated, the collations are far 
from complete; they are also occasionally incorrect or misleading. 
A notable example is the collation of the Malone MS. Mr. Bald 
says (p. 121), M has no stage-directions except those mentioned 
in these notes,” and yet omits to note 19 of them (e. g., II, i, 168, 
with the erroneous note "Exit: found only in III). In regard 
to the admission of stage-directions into his text from other 
sources than T, the editor will not, I think, be found at all con- 
sistent. In IV, iv, though he supplies a necessary direction from 
L, he omits one equally necessary (1. 81, "Enter White King”) 
which is found in all texts but the one he is here following. 

According to the publishers’ note on the jacket, "the MSS. of 
this play offer exceptional material for the study of the texts of 
Elizabethan dramas.” It is therefore peculiarly unfortunate that, 
apart from its perfunctory text, the present edition should obscure 
so much of this material and thus defeat one of the chief reasons 
for a new edition. 

Bernaeb M. Wagner 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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TU HUzabethan Fairies: The Fairies of Folklore and the Fairies 
of Shakespeare. By Minoe White Latham, York, 

Columbia University Press, 1930, Pp. viii -|- 313. $3.75. 

The literature of art is not the literature of the folk, and when 
one obtrudes upon the other a hybrid product invariably results 
whi^ belies the true essence of each. Our present conception of 
fairies as “pleasant myths and fanciful heroines of childrens’ 
stones ” may be traced back to just such a cross-treedmg. The 
faines of England in Elizabeth’s time and long before were the 
unique property of the folk, obscure in origin, but livmg, ever- 
present entities, an important part of that vast, popular lore which 
transforms giants, dragons, and ghosts into fearful realities. These 
geninne fairies of the folk belong to the category of wicked spirits. 
Their reputation was an evil one. They were ol the size and 
general appearance of mortals and resided in the hills of the 
countryside. They tormented people, stole babies, consorted with 
witches, and were not above causing the death of unfortunates 
whom they disliked. If one were melined io be sceptical of their 
acceptance among the people as real creatures, a mere perusal of 
the witchcraft tnals of the Elizabethan period would set at rest 
^ doubts. Obviously then, our own conception of the fairies as 
imaginary, infimtesimal beings who can curl up to sleep in a flower, 
as the Queen of the fairies in lolanihe, is quite at variance with 
the beliefs of popular fairy lore. An explanation of this conflict 
provides the main thesis in The Elizaieihan Fairies. 

The author of this book, after a careful study of the pertinent 
outstanding literature of the 16th and 17th centuries, reaches 
the conclusion that the modem conception of fairies owes its origin 
to Shakespeare’s imaginative treatment of them, especially in A 
Midsummer Nighfs Dream. There is not the slightest reason to 
doubt the validitj' of this conclusion. From literary works pre- 
ceding Shakespeare, and from contemporary treatises on demon- 
ology and witchcraft, the writer obtains an abundance of mateiial 
for presenting a clear picture of the fairies and iheir world as they 
existed in the popular beliefs of the day. They were, as described 
above, wicked spirits, of the stature and general proportions of 
human beings, and very much feared by the folk. But tlie imagi- 
nation of Shakespeare in a playful mood transformed them into 
beneficent spirits, infinitesimal in size, and valued by the folk for 
their helpfulness and their occasional presents of gold. And with 
this conception went the delightful, fanciful nature and airy move- 
ments which Shakespeare inparted to his fairies. 

Shakespeare’s contemporaries were not slow in succumbing to 
the ineffable charm of his creation, and with the passing of time 
the original folk conception of the fairies gave way before the more 
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attractive fairy world oi A Midsummer yigJifs Dream, It is 
luterestiEg to observe, as the author points out, how the 17th 
and ISth centuries lost aimo-st completely any proper understand- 
ing oi the origiuai lairy lore. We even iind Dr. Johnson defining 
the fairy as, “ A fabled being supposed to apj)ear in a diminutive 
huniau form, and to nance in the meadows, and reward cleanli- 
ness m houses This, of course, is Shakespeare^s fairy. In fact, 
It was not until Walter Scott made a study of the subject that 
the wicked fairy of puiely popular origin was rediscovered. 

The book has a tlireetold value since it concerns material im- 
portant to the student of Shakespeare, of the Elizabethan period, 
and of folklore. The latter, however, comes ofi* least happily, for 
the author wisely eschews delving into the complex question of 
the origin of the English fairy and of fairies in general. Although 
the author again employs pardonable discretion in limiting the 
material for the investigation of such a broad field, yet the general 
excellence of the work suffers a little from ruling out of con- 
sideration the popular ballad. Despite their timolessness,^^ much 
valid evidence could have been obtained from the ballads in support 
of the author^s views on the fames of popular loro. Successors in 
this field of investigation will be aided by an excellent bibliography 
of the works employed in the present study. 

E. J. SiMMOItS 

Earvard University 


Lewes Lavater: Of Ghosts and Bpirites 'Walking iy Nyght, 1512. 
Edited with Introduction and Appendix by J. Doveb Wilsof 
and Mat Tabdley. Pnnted for the Shakespeare Association 
At the Universiiy Press, Oxford, 1929. $6.00. 

This treatise by Ludwig Lavater, the Swiss Protestant priest, is 
the most important document in the theological controversy which 
WBS carried on with vigor during the last h^f of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The views expressed in it formed an important part of the 
intellectual milieu of Shakespeare and his contemporaries. This 
line-by-line reprint of E. H.^s English translation of the work in 
a volume of the Shakespeare Association, makes the document for 
the first time easily accessible to all students of Elizabethan thought. 
Equally indebted are they to Miss Yardley^s skillful resume of 
Pierre Le Loyer^s III lAvres des spectres^ 1586, the authoritative 
Catholic reply to Lavater, which serves as an appendix to the 
volume. 

Mr. Dover Wilson has written an introductory essay called The 
Ghost-scenes in Hamlet in the Light of Elizabethan Spiritualism.^^ 
Here he advances new views about the ghost in Hamlet so effec- 
tively that he almost persuades us to accept them, without rigorous 
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scrutiny. His thesis is that Shakespeare consciously made Earnht 
an epitome of the ghost lore of his age. In so doing he appealed to 
an interest already active in the minds of almost ^1 the members 
of his contemporary audiences. Consequently his play reflects not 
only current superstitions regarding ghosts, but also current philo- 
sophical and theological opinions about them. Of these there were 
three distinct views abroad in his world. The first was that ex- 
pressed by Reginald Scot in the essay called Discourse upon Devils 
and Spirits" at the end of his Discoverie of Wiichcraft (1584). 
He believed that spirits existed, but was completely skeptical of 
their power to assume any material form. Apparitions, therefore, 
were either illusions of minds unsettled by melancholy or tricks of 
knaves. Horatio, when he first appears in the play, is a skeptic of 
this order. He is sure that the reported ghost is but a fantasy, an 
hallucination of the watchers. 

The second view of the time, that of folk superstition and Catho- 
lic tradition, was that Ghosts were spirits allowed for special pur- 
poses of the Divinity to return from Purgatory. The ghost, in 
Hamlet, is in this respect a good Catholic and the only one in the 
play. For dramatic purposes, to be sure, Shakespeare is with him. 
He insists that we accept the ghost as a spirit. 

The third view was that of the Protestants, most vigorously 
expressed in Lavater^s work. By rejecting Purgatory the new 
theology of necessity abandoned the idea that ghosts were the spirits 
of dead men. They had gone directly either to Heaven or Hell, 
^^from whose bourn No traveller returns." Bet’ween the Catholic 
and Protestant views Hamlet vacillates. He has no doubt about the 
objective reality of the apparition, but he has grave doubts whether 
it is his father's spirit returned from Purgatory. It may be, as 
Lavater suggests, a devil who has assumed the shape of a man lately 
departed. Indeed Mr. Wilson would have us believe that Hamlet’s 
vacillation about the ghost was between the two orthodox opinions 
of Elizabethan thought. Therefore, he had much more excuse for 
this mental conflict than most of his modem critics realize. The 
first act, Mr. Wilson infers, thus " possesses something of the char- 
acter of a Shaw discussion drama without the dicussion." 

All this is brilliantly argued by the author. Yet he fails to show 
that the characters represent as clearly as he believes the three 
contesting contemporary views about ghosts. Horatio^s skepticism, 
for example, is expressed in so cursory a fashion as to leave no 
permanent impression on anyone in the audience. It disappears at 
his first view of the ghost. This swift abandonment of a skeptical 
attitude is one of the dramatic devices by which Shakespeare con- 
vinces his audience that, whatever Hamlet may think, it must not 
doubt the authenticity of the spirit. Nor does Hamlet’s dilemma 
about the ghost assume for him the psychological importance that 
Mr. Wilson suggests. In the play he expresses now the one, now 
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th<» other, opinion: hut he never devotes a soliloquy to balancing 
h'f* mhvl Lrtween the«e two convictions. He never considers this 
partif ulur question with his characteristic subtlety. He never makes 
a debate with himself on this subject his contribution to Mr. Wil- 
drama of discussion. The truth is that, as the critic himself 
admit®. Shakespeare has etched in the typical opinions about the 
gho^r economically that few members of even an Elizabethan 
aud:ei:c'=» would turn from other more obvious appeals to their 
int^^rf-vt. even to recognize a dramatic version of this favorite theo- 
locr^» al debate and to delight in it as such. 

3Ir. Wil^on^s e®®ay accomplishes, nevertheless, a solid result. It 
establishes the importance of setting the ghost in Hamlet against 
Thf» contemporary conflicting opinions of ^^spirites walking by 
nyght." 3Iost person® in the first audiences who saw the play 
firmly believed in the reality of apparitions They would differ 
only in their conception of the cause of these phenomena Conse- 
quently HaiiilctS jiroblem about the authenticity of his father^s 
spirit nni>t have awakened among Elizabethan spectators a sym- 
patlietic curiosity, which we can best realize by reading this reprint 
of Lavateris work, in the light of 3Ir. TTilson^s entertaining essay. 

rmvemfy of Michigan OsCAE Jambs CAMPBELL 


Thomas Killigrew’ Cavalier Dramatist' 1621-38. By Altobd 
Haebagb. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1930. Pp. is+S^T. §3.00. 


This is a useful and conscientious study of a minor but interesting 
Kestomtion dramatist, a book that wanted doing and has been well 
done by Hr. Harbage. Slightly more than half the volume is 
devoted to a careful tracing of Kffligrew’s life, and the remainder 
to his pl^s, classified &s amateur, semi-professional, and closet 
drama. _ The author gives bibliographical and theatncal notes, 
summarizes pots- discusses sources, and indicates the special sig- 
aifieanTO of Killigrew’s pre-Commonvrealth plays in the develop- 
inent of English drama—" paleo-heroic ” plays, he calls them The 
^dy IS -vr^ da^ented and usually cautious. An exception is 
the imphcation that the stage directions of BeTlamira Her Dream 
go to show that elaborate sceneij' was employed m the London 
toatos at an earher date than is generally supposed. As Mr. 
narhage himsdf points out, we have here a closet drama. There 

KilKgrew did not visualize its 
non-exis^t stege-eflects from what_he had seen on the Continent 

maMues. That he himself was not a writer 
of court masques is scaredy pertinent. 
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In the biographical portion Mr. Harbage is more concernerl 
with KilligreVs private life than with his career as a theatrical 
magnate. He seems obsessed with the ethical bias against which 
Sir Sidney Lee warns in his recently reprinted essays on 
Principles of Biography." Mr. Harbage certainly throws Hilli- 
grew^s life into a new perspective^ but justly or not he gives the 
impression of being out to w^hitewash his subject. Most of his 
statements about KilligreVs morals are pretty general. Was he, 
for instance, or was he not, the Merry Monarches pandar^ On 
the other hand, a strong presumption is raised by Mr. Harbage 
that some of the escapades attributed to Tom actually belong to 
his graceless son, Henry, with whom later generations confused 
him. There is a real need for such studies as this of the secondary 
figures among the Eestoration dramatists, and for the reprinting 
of their plays. It is to be hoped that Mr. Harbage will make some 
of KilligreVs texts more accessible than they now are. 

Hazblton Spen-cee 


Epsom Wells and The Volunteers or The Stock-J oilers. By 
Thomas Shabwell. Edited by D. M. Walmsley. Few 
York, D. C. Heath and Company [1930]. Pp. Ixv 4- 387. $1. 

During the past dozen years there has been a renewed interest 
in the drama of the late seventeenth century. The complete works 
of several of the more important playwrights have been published, 
and numerous studies of individual writers have appeared. To 
these have now been added two of ShadwelPs comedies ably edited 
by Dr. D. M. Walmsley in a volume which in every respect upholds 
the high standards set by the earlier publications in the Belles- 
Lettres series. Students of the drama should be grateful to Dr. 
Walmsley for making available in an inexpensive edition two 
plays which are not contained in the Mermaid volume of ShadwelPs 
comedies. 

The texts are carefully prepared; the notes are full and adequate. 
There is also a brief biography and an excellent introductory 
essay. In the latter Dr. Walmsley emphasizes "the remarkable 
versatility of Shadwell " and shows the important position he holds 
in the development of operatic drama in England, but the greater 
part of the essay naturally deals with Shadwell as a writer of 
realistic comedies. Although he was a ceaseless admirer of Ben, his 
plays are ^^by no means slavish imitations of Jonsonian models"; 
in his earliest work. The Sullen Lovers, there are passages which 
point forward to the Congrevian type of comedy of manners. This 
"combination of the humors type and of the manners type of 
comedy is exMbited m Epsom Wells, whereas in The Volunteers 
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■vrith these types is blended the sentimental, faintly visible in the 
character of the counm-doiing Eugenia. Dr. Walmsley is most 
enthusiastic in hi^? praise of the latter play: "Inspired professedly 
on the comedy of Ben Jonson, Shad-well’s work reveals a fresh 
vitality, his humor*! are invested with a greater human interest 
than his master’s stiffly drawn figures usually possess, whilst his 
dialogue is more natural and spontaneous than either Jonson’s or 
Congreve’s.” Although not all students of the British drama would 
be willing to subscribe to this opinion in toto, few would disagree 
with the statement that “ in range of humors Shadwell was without 
rival in his time ” or that his merits as a dramatist are to be found 
in the truthfulness of his descriptions and in his skilLful charac- 
terizations. 

The re-newer is not convinced by the evidence submitted that the 
Anne Gibbs who married ShadweU had been " previously the -wife 
of Thomas Gaudy, of Claxton, Norfolk” (p. x; note also pp. xvii, 
189). It IS known that an Anne Gibbs, the daughter of " Thomas 
Gibbs, of Norwich, Gent.”, married Gaudy at St. Clement Danes 
on July 12, 1663, and that Shadwell in his will refers to his " dearly 
beloved wife, Anne, the daughter of Tho. Gibbs, late of Norwich, 
deceased, proctor and pubhe notary.” It is possible that the same 
father and daughter are meant in both instances; but is it not also 
possible that a town the size of Norwich had two citizens by the 
name of Thomas Gibbs, each of whom had a daughter Anne? Is 
a mere similarity in names and town of residence sufiScient evidence 
upon which to base the assertion that Mrs. Anne Shadwell had at 
one time been married to Thomas Gaudy? There are a few slips 
in proof reading: p. vii, L 13, for "1636” read "1639”: p. xlv, 

1. 8, for "1613” read "1613”; p. xlv, 1. 9, for "1680’’ read 
‘ 1681.” On p. jonii, it is said that "only one revival of Psvche 
IS recorded”— on April 8, 1697. The Impartial Protestant Mer- 
cury, No. 79, mentions a performance of this opera on January 19, 
1683, and Genest lists a presentation at Drury Tia-na on June lo| 
^ edition may indicate a revival of 

the Drama Section of the BeUes-Lettres series, and that much 
needed texts of plays by Lee, Southeme, and Cibber are to follow. 

Yorh Univeraiitf AUBBRT S. BOBaHAK 


Bestoration Tragedy. 16G0-1720. By Bonamt Dobe^b. Oxford, 
Claraidon Press, 1929. Pp. 189. $3.00. 

Profefflor Dobrfie has followed his notable study of Bestoration 
comedy by a compamon volume on Bestoration tragedy, written in 
me same lively md incisive slyle as the earlier work. His new 
book pretends to deal only with certain critical and literary aspects 
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0 / the subject and is m no sense a careful historical summary of 
the dramatic writing of the period. It is in form a series of 
related essays built around a threefold object: first, to define the 
outstanding quality in Eestoration tragedy, its heroic tone, 
and to explain the birth of that tone; second, to consider the 
individual characteristics assumed by this heroic " tragedy in the 
hands of the writers most infiuential in its development, Drydeu, 
Lee, and Otway, and of those most indicative of its decline, namely 
Eowe, Congreve, and Addison (for to Professor Dobree the failure 
of Gato marks the final submergence of the heroic emphasis 
under a new wave of literary fashion and critical feeling) ; third, 
to draw from a study of the strength and weakness in Eestoration 
tragedy some conclusions regarding the necessary elements to be 
possessed by such tragedy as should be written in the present age. 

This last objective has naturally resulted in an exposition of 
the author^s credo concerning the fundamentals in the high art of 
tragedy, and their proportionate values. It is however an expo- 
sition which is scattered throughout the volume, and in a large 
measure must be pieced together by the reader. Tec such a method 
of presentation is not at all disturbing, for it continually gives 
Professor Dobr6e the opportunity to proceed entertainingly and 
effectively from the actual illustration of a point of dramatic art 
as contained in a particular Eestoration tragedy to a discussion of 
the literary ideal involved. Thus his book as a whole becomes a 
stimulating inquiry into tragely in general, which he defines as 
the realm where man explores his daring against the overwhelm- 
ing odds of life, and tests the depth of his acceptance.’^ 

Of course the inquiry is patently colored by several strong 
opinions of the critic. Professor Dobr6e finds the present a sterile 
age for tragedy. He believes there is now “ notoriously lacking a 
common metaphysic, or general impulse ” upon which tragedy, to 
reach a successful issue, must be based. The^ advance of democracy 
has made increasingly unpopular, indeed incomprehensible ” the 
tragic portrayal of life, which is essentially concerned with man’s 
trial of his individual strength against the inevitable forces of 
existence. Moreover, Professor Dobr6e holds that in tra^c drama 
character is only the secondary symbol, meant to give life to the 
poet’s main symbol, which is plot ” Eestoration tragedy, he points 
out, gave the foremost place to plot. Its form and structure are in 
consequence admirable, though the choice of human emotional 
material laid upon the form is faulty. Modem tragedy, on the 
other hand, suffers greatly from too much literalness in its rendi- 
tion of human experience and is not literary enough. Perhaps it 
is due especially to the two currents of opinion just outlined that 
Professor Dobr4e sets forth a critical estimate of Eestoration 
tragedy somewhat more favorable than might be expected. He 
appears to go rather far when he says one or two tragic plays of 

6 
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this period are "superbly successful" with here and there "some 
adequate ones.” He becomes even more extreme at the close of 
his survey by concluding that Eestoration tragedy " does occupy a 
high place, higher than that to be claimed by any drama that 
has succeeded it, with the exception of Ibsen's and Strindberg’s.” 
It is hard to understand how Professor Dobi^e can Tnalra such a 
claim in the face of his own penetrating analysis of the tragedy of 
the age in question, in which he finds "the structure of tragedy 
was threatened at its base, since love was the main element relied 
upon to produce pity.” In the same vein also he summarizes the 
whole tragic drama of the time as "an art of escape, not of 
profound realization.” 

^ Yet it is curious that this blatant note of artificiality, which at 
times Professor Dobr4e fully recognizes, does not seem to reach his 
ears continuously. For example, his comment on Dryden betrays a 
strange contradiction. He stresses at first the labored prettiness and 
sheer artifice of Dryden’s plays, the fact that Dryden is scarcely con- 
cerned with the great statement of tragedy—" This is what happens 
to man and then he later sums up Dryden’s attitude toward 
literary art by the remark that "for him, as for Hardy the thing 
made was to be a presentation of life.” Is that not an absurd com- 
parison and conclusion? Only an extraordinary use of phraseolooy 
CTidd^ possibly explain away the glaring illogic of Professor 
Vobrees critique at this point. Thus throughout the book Pro- 
lessor Dobr^e wavers between a complete awareness of the hoUow- 
ness in the Eestoration age and its writers, and apparent period 
of obliviousness to their true spiritual state, when he treats with 
utter reriousness their pronouncements and creations as if they 
pn^ed^ from an honest heart. Where there is no real sincerity 
of the artetic spmt in the writing of tragedy, as confessedly there 
was Mt in the Eestoration period, it is difficult to comprehend 
how ProfesTOr Dobr4e can pass oyer at times this great flaw of 
rom so lightly._ It is in such moments that he deems modem 
tragedy mean m comparison to its perhaps more shapely, but 
surely fax less_ genuine predecessor of two centuries ago. The 
^emng mconsisteney of Professor Dobr^e’s critical attitiide con- 

7 important weakness of the book. 

Feverthele® fcs study is to be highly enjoyed and yalued by all 

i“ Eestoration literature, in EngKsh drama, or even in 
the general subject of Tragedy. 
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Cross Currents in English Literature of the XVIIth Century, 
The Messenger Lectures on the Evolution of Civilization^ Gor-^ 
nell University^ 1926-7. By H. J. C. Q-eibesok. London, 
Chatto and Windus, 1929. 

At a moment of schism and strife, when the word is tearing its 
disciples asunder, it is pleasant to come upon a critic who writes 
humanely of Humanism ! It is doubly pleasant to find that critic 
conscious of both the positive and the negative aspects of his use of 
the word, so that he is careful to define it in terms not only of its 
synonyms, but of its antonyms. It is finally complete refreshment 
to the jaded spirit to discover this critic of Humanism considering 
the movement as a student^ rather than as a teacher, preacher, or 
disciple. Mr. Grierson^s approach to his problem is historical; he 
has no party to uphold, no antagonist to condemn. The reader, 
weary of propaganda and argument, may approach this volume 
with relief and anticipation, and may let himself be carried along 
by sheer pleasure in the author^s deft manipulation of his theme. 

It IS inevitable that even Mr. Grierson’s treatment of so complex 
a subject as ^^the conflict between the spirit or temper of the 
Eenaissance and of the Eeformation” should be uneven. He has 
declared frankly in his preface that he is not a philosopher or 
theologian; and though his admirers may insist that in the past 
he has shown himself a better theologian and philosopher than many 
who claim the titles, yet it is true that as we turn from the luminous 
comments upon the poets to Mr. Grierson’s discussion of the church- 
men and philosophers, we feel that we turn from men among whom 
the author has lived to men about whom he has read. The most 
serious limitation of the volume is Mr. Grierson’s almost complete 
neglect of the part played in the seventeenth-century mind and the 
seventeenth-century imagination by the developing scientific move- 
ment with all its implications. It is not enough to say that the 
subject does not make part of his plan; he himself is aware that 
it should do so. (Of. pp. 299-300). Unfortunately, in his far too 
brief treatment of the matter, he seems to follow the traditional 
notion that the new scientific spirit was something that about 1660 
sprang full-grown from the brain of Zeus — or of Satan! We must 
continue to regret the loss of a fuller and deeper consideration of 
the whole scientific question. 

One misses, too, in his treatment of contemporary theology the 
richness of interpretation so apparent elsewhere. Although he pays 
lip-service to the Cambridge Platonists and estimates more or less 
accurately their service to that confused generation of which they 
were a part, his treatment of them lacks the depth of understanding 
of much that he has written, though his fine tribute to Ealph Cud- 
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worth^s great Sermon (pp. 225-30) serves to offset his curious 
inciusioii among the Cambridge Platonists of Joseph Beaumont 
(p. 280), \rho was actually one of the bitterest enemies More and 
Cudworth e\er knew'. 

But if these are limitations of Mr. Grierson^s treatment, certainly 
they are amply compensated by virtues common to all Mr. Grier- 
son^s work, which make this volume in many ways the best single 
treatment of seventeenth-centuiy literature we possess. He brings 
to his interpretation ot most of the writers acute perception, sane 
judgment, richness and fulness of understanding, most of all, ripe 
and leisurely wisdom. As might be expected, it is in his treatment 
of Donne and oi Milton as poets that he excels. His Donne is the 
real man of the centuri', a mature man of passionate feeling and 
curiously anahtieal mmd,” not the tortured adolescent which the 
Eomanticists made in their own image, and which the neo-Eoman- 
ticists are daily developing. So too his Milton emerges a more 
complete individual than the mneteenth-century critics believed, a 
less provocative figure than many contemporary psychological 
writers suggest. Mr. Grierson holds the balance admirably be- 
tween an interpretation of Milton which would dismiss too easily 
the autobiographical elements in his work, and one which would 
over-sentimentalize the work in order to detect the man. His 
Milton is an artist who, in contrast to Donne, remains somehow 
aloof and apart through his own fastidiousness, as notable in his 
Me as in his art, solitary, thoughtful, scholarly, an onlooker at 
life — ^in the fine phrase which his contemporary John Norris used 
of the "Angel of Chrisf s " forever the " Intellectual Bpicure.^^ 

Yet both Donne and Milton emerge as humanists in the sense 
in which Mr. Grierson has used that term, humanists in their shar- 
ing in that point of view (p. 18) "which the revival of learning 
wa." bringing back, a fairer estimate of man^s nature, his natural 
capacities and virtues, the legitimate instinct of enjoyment.” Di- 
verse as they are, they are brought together into the stream of 
humanism, ill^trating in their different wavs Mr. Grierson’s sane 
and competent definition (p. 18) : 


Humanism -was an acceptance of human life and valim. .. »_j 

reasonable and, if controlled by a sense of measure, needinn not in them. 

r^ented of, a revival of values and ideals on which the beat 

values IS pleasure, the enjoyment of life and its ffood thinffa a-nri 
among them the aits-— the great decorators of maJ^s life th? fullest ^ml 


Bmith College 


Mabjobib Niooison' 
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Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature. Vol. 
IX. 1928. Edited for the Modern Htiinanities Eeseareh Association 
by E. Seaton- and M. 8 . Sbejeantson. Cambridge, Bowes & 
Bowes, 1929. Pp. 228. 6 s. 6 d. The ninth issue of this valuable 
biWiography is the work of Miss Everett and Miss Serjeantson. The 
retirement of the former, which is announced in the preface, will 
be regretted by all who know how faithfully she has assisted in 
the undertaking since its conception. Miss Serjeantson, who is 
well known for her studies in the Middle English dialects, will 
assume full responsibility for next year and the Association is to 
be congratulated on securing so competent an editor to carry on 
its fine work. 

The most important innovation in the present number is the 
omission of the date from items where the date is that of the cur- 
rent year, and its insertion at the head of the page. A small 
saving of space and effort is thus effected, but the system provides 
no way of indicatmg whether a book bears the date of publication 
on its title page or is without date. A minor change in the arrange- 
ment of the sections on " Word Study " and Name Study will 
considerably facilitate reference. Each of these sections now con- 
sists of a sub-section headed Miscellaneous and a sub-section in 
which the words and names are arranged alphabetically. Not &e 
least of the merits of the bibliography is the adequacy with which 
the work of foreign countries is covered. Such an achievement is 
possible only through the cooperation of a number of contributors 
in Europe and America. Professor Broughton's contribution alone, 
as the editors generously acknowledge, regularly amounts to one- 
half of the whole material. 

At the risk of seeming ungracious, the -writer cannot refrain 
from again voicing the wish that the publishers will continue their 
experiments in an effort to find a cover that will not curl when 
exposed to the air. 

ALBERT 0. BAUGH 


Heath Manual of the Literature of England Based upon the 
Tesot of Heath Readings in the Literature of England. By Irving 
Gar-wood. Boston : Heath, 1930. Pp. x + 256. Except for a few 
pages of general " topics for review or research " this volume con- 
sists entirely of questions on selections such as are often read in 
sophomore survey courses in English literature.^ There are many 
^^recognition passages" to be identified. Questions like the more 
searching and suggestive of these and like those on Shakespeare 
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pTGparod bv Professor Odell Shepard, should stimulate teachers and 
keep them from slipping into ruts. 

E. n. H. 

Gianfrancesco Pico delld Mvtandoln On the Imagination \ the 
Latin Text, Trith an Introduction, an English Translation, and 
Notes. Bv Haeet CAPnAir. Cornell Studies in English, vol. xvi, 
1930. 114 pp. Sl.OO. Students of psychology and ethics will be 
grateful for this modern edition of the younger Picons treatise 
On the Imagination, revised and translated by a competent scholar. 
The Latin is not easy, and the precise meaning is not always clear. 
The notes are scholarly and sound. They show that Picons mam 
source is Aristotle^s De Amma, but that he draws also from Plato 
and the Neoplatonists, and from Christian theology. 

W. P. MUSTAED 

Wilhelm Meister and Ms English Kinsmen. By Susanite Howe. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1930. Pp. 331. $3.00. 
This book traces the establishment by Goethe^s Wilhelm Meister of 
a tj^e of novel which has since had a continuous and vigorous life 
in English literature. Wilhelm Meister is primarily a story of 
self-culture by experience, which differentiates itself from Rous- 
seau^s Emile and other education novels by the emphasis it places 
upon organic development according to inner capacity as opposed 
to a training directed from without. Miss Howe studies briefly 
the origins of Goethe’s novel in the eighteenih century cults of 
the genius and the virtuoso, and in the educational theorizing of 
the time. She then devotes a chapter to Wilhelm Meister itself. 

Her chief subject, however, is the influence of the great novel 
in England, at first only upon crities and romantic poets, but 
soon upon fiction. Beginning with Carlyle^s Sartor Resartus and 
several of Bulwer’s novels, this influence developed a type of novel 
which soon ceased to recognize its own ancestry. Disraeli, Sterling, 
Lewes, Froude, Geraldine Jewsbury, Eangdey, Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, Samuel Butler, Meredith,* Bennett, Beresford, Walpole, 
Mackenzie, Maugham, and Wells are the chief novelists who have 
carried on the tradition, with many variations which Miss Howe 
traces. 

The most interesting part of the book is its successful attempt 
to define the origins and characteristics of the self-culture novel. 
This material contributes both general ideas and valuable technical 
distinctions in the theory of prose fiction. The treatment of 
English novels influenced by Meister suffers by comparison with 
the earKer part of the book, largely because the objects of study 
have less intrinsic interest. Miss Howe's criticism is sympathetic 
and intelligent throughout, and it is based upon wide reading. 

of irehrasU 
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The French Literature of Louisiana. By Eubt Van At.t.hi k 
Caulfbild. ITe-w York: Institute of Frencjh Studies, Columbia 
University, 1939. Pp. xv + 283. Miss Caulfeild’s monograph is 
little more than a catalogue raisonne of the subject, and, like so 
many other studies of provincial literature, suffers from a lack of 
critical perspective. Aside from the imexpected extent of French 
literature in Louisiana, the most interesting aspect of the subject 
is that this literature is overwhelmingly romantic. Miss Caulfeild, 
however, does not go into the question of sources and influence to 
any degree. There is a useful bibliography. 

University of Michigan HOWABD MTTHBOED JONES 


Chief Contemporary Dramatists: Third Series: Twenty Plays 
from the Recent Drama of the United States, Great Britain, 
Germany, Austria, France, Italy, Spain, Btissia, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, the Yiddish Theatre, and Scandinavia. Selected and 
edited by Thomas H. Dickinson. Boston, Houghton MifiSin, 1980. 
Pp. IX + 698. $3.75. The third volume of this excellent senes 
gives plays by O’HeiU, Green, Howard, Milne, O’Casey, Wedekind, 
Kaiser, Hofmannsthal, Vildrac, Lenormand, Pirandello, BeneUi, 
the Alvarez Quinteros, the Martinez Sierras, Andreyev, Tevreinov. 
Molnar, Capek, Ansky, Sigurjdnsson. An appendix supplies a work- 
ing book list for the whole 'field, a reading list by countries, brief 
notes on the original productions of the plays, a short biographi- 
cal sketch and list of plays for each author, and an index of char- 
acters. In an incisive introduction Professor Dickinson reviews 
the state of the drama at the time each of his anthologies appeared, 
that is, in 1915, 1931, and 1930. In the first volume the British 
Isles were represented by eight plays, in the second by five, in the 
third by one. The conclusion is plain, and must be painfnl to all 
who speak the English tongue. Frank Vernon w.is right in hold- 
ing (in The Twentieth Century Theatre) that the War ended the 
second great renascence of British drama. When Shaw leaves the 
stage, even the epilogue will be over. On the other hand, not ihe 
number but tbe quality of the American plays in the third volume 
is impressive. They are The Emperor J ones. In Abraham's Bosom, 
and The Silver Cord. When one reflects that the second volume 
offered nothing better than The Easiest Way, The Piper, and The 
Yellow Jacket, and that when the first appeared the best American 
drama could muster was the fantastic Scarecrow of Mackaye and 
the sorry stuff of Fitch, Moody, and Augustus Thomas, one per- 
ceives if drama was the last department of American htera- 
tore to up, its rise in the last decade has been rapid and 
encouraging. 


H. s. 
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Dryderi and Howard: 166J^-1668‘ ilie Text of An Essay ol 
Dramatic Poesy, The Indian Emperor, and The Duke of Lerma: 
With Other Controversial Matter, Edited by D D. Arundell. 
Cambridge University Press, 1929. Pp. xiv + ^^8. $3.50. ^ The 
editor state? that he has taken his texts from the first editions; 
but he corrects silently, and on pp. 129-133 I find seven varia- 
tions from Q 166T of The Indian Emperor. Thus, for Mr. Arun- 
den's ^"seasons in a timely birth" (p. 131), the editions of 1667, 
366S, 1681, 1686, 1692, 1694, 1696, 1701, 1703, 1709, and 1732 
all have season. Mr. Arundell^s reading agrees with the Scott- 
Saintsbury edition, but with only the third (Q 1670) of the earlier 
edition?. I need not give further citations, for though it bears a 
distinguished imprint, this book is not a scholarly performance. 

To collect the whole of the controversy on Dramatic Poesy , and 
to give in the same cover a practical example of each of the pro- 
tagonists^ theories — ^that is my aim." It is useful to have 
these materials brought together; but the editor^s introduction is 
negligible, he gives no notes, and apparently his text can not be 
relied upon, even allowing for its modernized form. The repunc- 
tuation IS sometimes very odd; for, "to avoid the impression of 
regular metre [m The Indian Emperor'], which with rhyme be- 
comes manifestly sing-song," the editor sprinkles his text with dots 
(. . in "hope that these pauses may help the reader to realize 
the emotions of the characters more easily. Yet I have not invented 
these pauses out of my head. They are all represented (inten- 
tionally or not) by commas, colons and semi-colons m the original." 
Why the editor supposes that replacing three varieties of stops 
by one will conduce to sharing the characters^ emotions he does 
not explain. 

H. s. 


Brawny Wycherley: First Master in English Modern Comedy. 
By Willard Coxxelt. New York, Scribner^ 1930. Pp. xii 
352. 83.00. Despite some parade of original research, this is a 
popular biography, not a contribution. The author is content to 
take most of his facts (and sometimes his phraseology) from 
secondary sources, which he cites without much discrimination; 
and he embroiders pretty freely. Many of his statements about 
the theatres, for example, betray his lack of exact information. 
The merit of the book lies, not in any notable penetration of 
Wyeherley^s character or grasp of his si^ficance, but in a lively 
style and the vividness with which the Restoration and later scenes 
are imagined. 
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THE OEIGIHALITY OF ABSALOM AND AOHITOPHEL 

Ever since Scott published his edition of Dryden’s works, there 
has been little disposition to attribute any great degree of origin- 
ality to Alsalom and Achitophel m respect to the Biblical story 
selected to carry the satire. For Scott shows that not only had a 
Bible story been previously used in a poem, closely resembling 
Dryden^s, for political purposes but that the very story of Absalom 
had been employed in 1680 to represent Monmouth^s revolt against 
Charles.^ Yet the extent to which the life of King David had been 
applied to political situations in the seventeenth century, and es- 
pecially the degree to which Achitophel had become, prior to 
Dryden^s poem, a conventional term for disloyal politicians have 
hardly been sufficiently recognized. 

The work largely responsible for the popularity of this Biblical 
episode in political writings was Nathanael Carpenter’s Achitophel, 
or the Picture of a Wxched Pohticim, the contents of which were 
first contained in three sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford, These, Wood says, were very much applauded by all the 
scholars that heard them, and were eagerly desired to be printed.® 
The first edition was published in Dublin in 1627, but was im- 
mediately withdrawn in order that certain passages suspected of at- 
tacking Armimanism might be deleted. The popularity of the work 
is evidenced by its enjoying five more editions, three published at 
London, 1629, 1633, 1638, and two at Oxford, 1640, 1641. In the 
dedication Carpenter defines his composition as " a sacred Tragedy, 
consisting of four chief Actors, viz. David an anointed King: 

1 TVorfca of John Dry den, 1808, IX, 197-207. 

* Athenae Oofomensis, ed, P. Bliss, 1815, II, col. 421. 
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Alsolon an ambitious prince : Achitophel a wicked politician, and 
Eushai a loyal subject : a passage of history for variety pleasant, 
for instruction useful, for event admirable/^ The author^s purpose, 
however, is much the same as that of the character writers of 
the period, though his method is different. By thoroughly analyz- 
ing the stoiy of Absalom and Achitophel as it is revealed in the 
Scriptures, he draws a character of a crafty politician, and 
applies it to local conditions, especially to the machinations of the 
Catholics. 

It seems that Achitophel first became a popular term with the 
Puritans on the eve of the civil war to designate what they con- 
sidered to be the evil influences surrounding the king. One speaker 
in supporting certain puritan policies characterized his time as 
an ^^Age (ilr. Speaker) that hath produced and brought forth 
Achitophells, Hammans, Woolsies, Empsons, and Dudlies. . , . 
And I doubt not, but when his Majesty shall be truly informed of 
such matters, as we are able to charge them wilhall, we shall have 
the same justice against them, which heretofore hath been against 
their Predeeessours, in whose wicked steps they have trodden.'^ « 
About the same time another puritan orator in speaking of the 
enemies of parliament proclaimed that all members of the latter 
had banded together "To defeat the Counsels of these Achitophels, 
which would involve us. Our Religion, our being, our Lawes, our 
liberties ... in one universall and general desolation, to defeat 
I say, the Counsels of evil Achitophels.^^ ^ Achitophel, as the repre- 
sentative of the whole tribe of wicked politicians, became so popular 
that he passed into ballad literature. After portraying with great 
gusto the imminent destruction of the bishops, the puritan poet 
concludes. 

Thus did the counsell of Achitophell 

Unto these Doctors prove a dismal Cell ® 

Na-hirally the story proved popidar in the piilpit, and due ap- 
plication was made of it to contemporary conditions, both from 
the puritan and the royalist points of view. In a sermon preached 
before the House of Commons, Sept. 24, 1645, and ordered printed 

• tfr. (frimaton’g Speech, In the Sigh Oottrt of ParUameni, 1641, p. 16. 
^Densell Hollis, Speech at the delivery of the Protestation to the horde 
Of the upper Bouse of Parhament, 4 May^ 1641, p. 7. 

® T%e Preniises Prophicte, 1642, p, 3. 
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by that body, Samuel Gibson first discussed the narrative and then 
applied it to the political crisis of his own day, with the fervent 
prayer that all the enemies of the King and Parliament be as 
that young man Alsolom, and that old Fox Ahitophel/^ ® But the 
story could serve both parties equally well. The same year a 
Soyalist thoroughly analyzed it, with a running application to the 
sad state to which the Puritans had reduced England, and con- 
cluded in this manner : This is the true Story of this Eebellion, 
faithfully extracted out of the Holy Writ, where it is Recorded; 
Scarce to be parallePd untill these unhappy Times, whence it 
seemes they have taken their President. It needs no other Ap- 
pUcationP ^ 

Thus we see that in the unsettled conditions preceding and 
attending the civil war both Royalist and Puritan utilized the Bible 
story, or at least made use of the name of Achitophel to express 
their political condemnations. The restoration of Charles provided 

« The Bmne of the Authors and Fomentors of Civill Warres, p. 27. TMa 
is one of the very few instances where the spelling of the name follows 
the authorized version. Richard Garnett (Age of Dry den, p. 21 n.) thinks 
it " worth remarking that although not yet a Roman Catholic, Dryden in 
this name employs the orthography, not of the authorized version, but of 
the Vulgate.'' Needless to say, Dryden was merely following the usual 
spelling of the name in the seventeenth century. 

’The italics are the author's; see Alsolom^s RebelMon. As it is Re- 
corded %n the 2 Bam, Chap, 15, IS, 17, 18 d 19, W%th some Olservations 
upon the Beverall Passages thereof. Too fit a Patteme for the present 
T%mes, whereinto we are Fallen, Oxford, 1846. Other examples of the 
conventional use of Achitophel are found in certain royalist effusions such 
as Francis Wortley's Charadera md Elegies, 1646, p, 27, in which the 
author compares the treason of Britanicus [Marchmont Needham?] to 
that of Achitophel, and expresses the wish that all traitors may meet 
Achitophel's fate; and Merourvas Britmims Mis Welcome to Mell: With 
the Divills Blessing to Britamcus, 1647, in which occur the lines 
Nay thou shalt set thy house in order too. 

And in thy death Achitophell out-do, 
»«***•»« 

And therefore, in thy death thou shall excell 
That great grave Coimcellor Achitophell. 

And another Royalist advises the puritan "Masters of Wit and State- 
craft to have before their eyes the unsuccessful ends of Achitophel, the 
Oracle of the times he lived in.” Peter Heylyn, OosmograpJm, 1652, " To 
the Reader.” 
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an even closer parallel mth certain episodes in David^s life, 
especially Ins esile and restoration,® which was seized upon with 
avidity by preachers and poets eager to stand in the good graces of 
their sovereign. One ecclesiastical eongratnlator says, with the 
air of a man making a new discovery, If we compare the example 
of that king who is the present sub 3 ect of our admiration with 
King David, as to those things we have spoken of him, we shall 
find them extreamly like one unto another, and the whole purpose 
of his sermon is only to shew you the admirable conformity that 
is between those two Kings.^^ ® In some sermons of the day the 
parallel was developed to the farthest possible limits, one preacher 
listing and discussing fifteen particulars in which the lives of the 
two kings were similar. He even compares the cave in En-gedi in 
which David took up his abode, with the hollow oak where Charles 
is said to have hidden.^® 


® errall says the ** parallel was obvious enough, and it was indeed a 
common habit m political sermons to compare Charles with David He 
also refers to such a comparison in Dryden*s Aatraea Eeduco and in Lee’s 
terses preiiz 2 :ed to The State of Innooenoe^ in which the latter urges Dryden 
to develop the parallel (Lectures on Dryden, pp. 66-68). A. W. Ward 
states that the parallel '‘was a commonplace of restoration poetry" 
(0am. Hist. Bng. Lit., VIII, 41). Scott refers (op. c%t., IX, 200n.) to 
John Rich’s Terses on the llessed and happy Coronation of Charles the II, 
1661, in which occur the lines, 

Preser%’e thy David, and he that rehells, 

Confound his Couneells, like Achitophels. 


Other poems that may be cited are John Quarles’ BelelUon*s Downfall, 
1602, and an undated ballad, probably of this period, entitled His Majesties 
miraculous Preservation By the Oak, Maid, and Ship. 

Anthony Hulsius, The Royal Joy, Or, A Sermon of Congratulation, p, 
11. This was preached at Breda, May 23, 1660, the day before Charles’ 
departure for England. In a sermon preached June 28, 1660, William 
Creed claims that "The Author of this book of Samuel, or the Kings, 
seemes to have been a Register of our times, and to have foretold of these 
same changes, we in our days have lived to see,” and he elaborates upon 
the comparison of the modem with the ancient king. Judah^s Return to 
the^ Allegiance, and David^s Retmn to Us Crown md Kmgdom, 1660, 


a sermon preached May 29, 1660, and entitled DwMa 
Reynition, with a, Parana befwwt Ms ana our present Soveraigns But- 
fmngs aM Dehvetanees. For another elaborate comparison consult 
Caement Barksdale's sermon delivered May 24, 1660, Kings Retwn 
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The sermons which have jnsfc been cited are snfiSciently numerous 
to compel the conclusion that the association of the English sover- 
eign with David must have accompanied the former until his 
death, though his life as king hardly conformed to scriptural 
teachings. Indeed, Charles himself seems to have courted the 
comparison. While his fate was still in the balance, the monarch 
addressed a letter to the peers of England in which he sought to 
make political capital of the parallel: Again we call upon our 
Peers, who cannot be insensible that the Streams of your own 
Honour must necessarily fail, when the Fountain which should 
feed them is diverted; We advise you to learn of the Hebrews, 
who after that absence of their King David (more than seven times 
doubled by our sufferings) grew to contention for bringing home 
their persecuted Prince.^^ While it is quite possible that Charles 
gave the cue to his clerical adulators, the inference is unnecessary 
in view of the well established tradition regarding the use of the 
comparison. This letter, however, assumes some importance in 
the light of a widely accepted account, which has its origin in 
the 1716 edition of Tonson^s Miscellany Poems (ii. 1), that Dryden 
undertook his poem at the instigation of Charles, for it strength- 
ens this account, and indicates that the king may have been res- 
ponsible for the form of the satire as well as its purpose. 

Although the story of David^s exile and restoration comprises 
the greater part of the parallels cited, Achitophel is by no means 
slighted, but is used generally to designate the enemies of the 
king.^* As the poems mentioned in a previous note show, he still 
represented the false politician; in fact, he became so widely and 
frequently used as the prototype of traitors that a verb was coined 
from his name, the surest evidence of the identification of a type 

See also James Buck’s Bt. PauVs ThmJosgwing, May 10, 1660; R. Mosson’s 
England* $ Gratulaiion For the Kmg md his Buljects Ea^pg Union, May 
10, 1660; George Willingfcon’s The Thrise Welcome and happy Inaugura- 
tion of our most G-rac%ous Sovereign, King Charles, 1660. The sermons and 
other references cited in this article, for the majority of which I am in- 
debted to my wife, are only representative, and their number could easily 
be augmented by further investigation. 

11 Letter from Eis Ma^v King Chokies Ild, To his Peers the Lords 
in England, 1660. Since Thomason gives March 20 as the date of pub- 
lication, this letter preceded all the sermons that have been noticed. 

See especially W. Creed’s Judahfs Betum. 
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with a name. In a poem of the period, the failnre of the Puritans 
IS ascnbed to their plotting against each other: 

So all their Projects bioke, not any held 

One by another out-Achitophel’d.** 

And for a number of years Aehitophel served a useful purpose in 
affording a term of reproach to be leveled at the toeomfited 
Puritans. In speaking of the way m which the puritan leaders 
had misled the ignorant people, Samuel Parker remarks, "So 
easie a thing is it for your crafty Achitophels to arm Paction with 
Zeal, and to draw the Multitudes mio Tumults and Seditions under 
Colour of Eeligion."“ George Vernon applies the na-ma more 
specifically in his attack on John Owen, when he says the latter 
“ crept into his [Cromwell’s] favotir, was nourished in his bosome, 
and contmued his Aehitophel to his dying day.” 

One might say that any political disturbance of any importance 
during this period was sure to mspire reference to the Biblical 
traitor. In a sermon preached on the anniversary of the gunpowder 
plot and largely inspired by the recent popish plot, Henry Dove 
introduces the deadly parallel, concluding with the words, " I aball 
leave it to your memories to run the parallel between David’s 
Conspirators and these Traytors, in the secresie of their Counsels, 
desips laid deep as Hell, and black as utter darkness, in the 
maliciousness of their calumnies and imbitter’d slanders, in the 
insolence of their insurrection and bold-fac’d Eebellion.” « But 
no poliueal situation could possibly furnish so close a parallel as 
ilonmouth’s disaffection. Here was the story of a king’s son egged 
on by politicians to revolt against his father and adopting practices 


“ H. Beeston Wmton, A Poem to Bie most Bmellent Majesty Charles the 
1800, p. 8. Two years loter Wither, ia Verses intended to the 
King s Majesty, expresses a desire for 

So much worth, at least, as did commead 
His loyalty, whom David caU’d his friend. 

And wit enough to make a parallel 
Of evry traytor with Aehitophel. 

Ooueenwnp some of Dr. Oern’s J=Vmoiple» 

«-l Defence and Continuation of the Boeleaiastiota poUtie, 1671. p 684 
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suggestive oi the Scriptures. The application of the Biblical story 
to the affair was inevitable. We are not surprised, then, to find 
one who signs himself C. F. addressing a Letter to Monmouth, 
which urges him to desist from his treasonable course, and makes 
the most out of the example of Absalom and his wicked politicians. 
In a very short tract published the same year an ever closer parallel 
IS traced between the scriptural characters and Monmouth and 
Shaftesbury.^® Certainly by the time Dryden^s satire appeared, 
the comparison had been considerably overworked. It is not 
strange, then, to hear one of Shaftesbury^s adherents say, evidently 
m scorn of Dryden^s originality, 

Let them with their Poetick Malice swell. 

Falsely apply the Story, known so well, 

Of Ahsolom, and of Achitophel.^® 

It is not hard to understand why the vicissitudinous life of Elin g 
David, and especially the episode of Absalom and Achitophel, 
should have figured prommently in the treatises, sermons, speech- 
es, and poems of a period so troublesome for English kmgs as the 
seventeenth century. Even though it was not until the last years 
of the reign of Charles II that a clear parallel for Absalom was 
furnished, he could very well be used to represent rebellion in 
general. As for Achitophel, political strife was so intense and feel- 
ing ran so high that every faction needed some term into which 
could be packed all the hatred and contempt inspired by the sup- 
posedly wicked and deceitful practices of the other factions. Such 

A Letter to Tm Grace the Dv^e of Monmouth, th%a 15^h of July, 1680. 
By a true Lover of his Person and the Peace of this Kingdom. TMs is to 
be found in the Somers Tracts, ed. Walter Scott, VIII, 216. See also 
Scott's edition of Dry den* s Works, IX, 199-200. 

Alsolomfs Conspiracy; or The Tragedy of Treason^ London, 1680. See 
the Earl^m Miscellany, 1811, VII, 530. Malone pointed out that several 
months before the appearance of Dryden’s poem, a satire entitled The 
Badger m the Fox-Trap, applied the name Achitophel to Shaftesbury; 

Some call me Tory, some Achitophel, 

Some Jack-a-Dandy, some old Machiavel. 

See Critwal and M%soell<meou8 Prose Works of John Dryden, ed. B. Malone, 
1800, I, 141n. Malone, although he was familiar with Carpenter's book, 
thought Dryden was entirely original in his choice of the Biblical story. 

i®A Loyal Congratulation To the Eight SonoroMe, Anthony, Marl of 
Bhaftesbury, London, 1681. 
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a term as Achitophel was all the more useful when it was expedient 
to attai k the coun'^ellors of a ruler rather than the ruler himself, 
as in the ca-^o of Charles I, to castigate living Puritans for the deeds 
of Cromwell who was beyond punishment, and to show some ten- 
derness to the son of a king. Yet when everything is taken into 
consideration, the i\ide use of the story is still remarkable. Dryden 
or possibly Charles, could not have shown less originality in the 
selection of the vehicle for the satire. This fact, of course, does 
in no way detract from Dryden^s originality in his treatment of 
the parallel, nor from his vigorous satire and energetic verse. 


Washington Vniteiaity, 
St. Louts 


Eichaed P. Jones 


DEYDE^r AND THE TJNIVEESITY OF OXFOED 

In the London Mercury for March, 1930, Mr. EosweU G. TTew 
has reprinted a prologue and two epilogues by Diyden urhich have 
hitherto remained uncollected. This in itself is an important 
contribution to the Dryden canon and will earn Mr. Ham the 
gratitude of the lovers of Dryden’s poetry — ^now a growing num- 
ber. He has, however, also added a commentary on the Epilogue 
spoken at Oxford, March 19, 1680/1, in which he presents some 
far-reaching conclusions regarding Dryden’s life. They are chal- 
lenging enough to deserve careful exammation. 

Mr. Ham s theory as to the importance of this epilogue is some- 
what complicated. On the one hand, Dryden is represented as 
courtmg the good-will of Oxford with an eye to ecclesiastical or 
academic preferment; on tiie other, he is represented as under- 
going at Oxford, before writing this epilogue, a sort of crisis in 
political sympathies, and returning to London after the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament “with his political and religious horoscope 
The two strands are interwoven in Mr. Ham’s account, but 
for convenience I shall discuss them in turn. 

Dp-den’s Oxford ambition, Mr. Ham thinks, was “clearly in 
mind by July, 1676.” It is revealed in the Prologue beginning 

Tkougk actors cannot much of learning boast, 
which has hitherto been assigned conjecturally to 1681, but which 
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Mr. Ham, with great plausibility, assigns to 16?6 on the strength 
of a note in the Bodleian manuscript, Eng. Poet. E.k-.'^ " We may,” 
he says, “ begin to suspect his hidden motives ” from the condud- 
lines : 

If his Ambition may those Hopes pursue, 

Who with Religion loves your Arts and you, 

Oioford> to him a dearer Name shall be, 

Than his own Mother University. 

Thebes did his green unknowing Youth ingage, 

He chuses Athens in his riper Age. 

Mr. Ham does not find these hidden motives in the other Oxford 
prologues and epilogues hitherto printed, which he passes over 
with the general comment, entirely correct, that ^^in style and 
temper they stand apart.^^ But the epilogue for the occasion of 
the Oxford Parliament in 1681, now reprinted for the first time 
since its delivery,^^ reveals Dryden in the full career of his ambi- 
tion.^^ ^^Here, in his official capacity, he transformed his stage 
into a pulpit and composed what might well have served as the 
invocation to the momentous parliament " This ecclesiastical 
imagery may puzzle the reader who first scans the epilogue with 
an unprejudiced eye, but Mr. Ham explains it: ^^Just what was 
signified by his long and assiduous cultivation of Oxford^s good 
will stands revealed m an unnoticed news letter of June 30, 1687. 
Here it is announced that 

A mandate is said to be gone down [to] Oxford for Mr. Dryden to 
go out Dod:or of Divinity, and also that be will be made President of 
Magdalen College, Bepi. of Royal Eist, M8&, Oom, Downsbire, i, 1, 261.*’ 

It is evident, then, that Mr. Ham has built up his theory of 
Dryden’s ambition, and his interpretation of the epilogue and the 
prologue, on this passage from a news letter, which, though he 
omits to mention the fact, was addressed to Messrs. Goodwin and 
Martin, Merchants in Marseilles. The writer was evidently retail- 
ing current London gossip. The occasion of the gossip does not 
appear to be known to Mr. Ham. He says that though Magdalen 
College, in particular, sturdily resisted the ^ Popish^ designs of 
James II, when he came to the throne four years later, the chances 

»See also W. J, Lawrence, "Oxford Restoration Prologues, » TL8., Jan. 
16, 1930, 
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are that his continuance in power would hare seen the attainment 
of Drvden’s ambition,” and then he goes on to quote the news 
letter as above. But the resistance of Magdalen came, not m 1685, 
as Mr. Ham implies, but at the very time of the news letter, in 
1681. Dr. Henry Gierke, the President of Magdalen, died on 
March 34. On April 3 a mandamus was issued by James requir- 
ing the College to elect to the place a Catholic, one Anthony 
Parmer. The Vice President and Fellows petitioned against this 
mandamus, and on April 15 elected John Hough. For their dis- 
obedience they were on May 28 cited before the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, which on June 22 declared Hough’s election void and 
suspended the Vice President and one Fellow. On August 14 the 
Royal mandate went down for the admission of Samuel Parker, 
Bishop of Oxford, to the place of President, but not until October 
was Hough ejected, his doors broken open, and Parker put in 
possession of the President’s lodgings.® It was on June 30, after 
the Fellows had been before the Eedesiastical Commission, that, 
so far as we know, rumour first mentioned Dryden in connection 
with the affair. We are not, however, without a contemporary 
evaluation of this rumour. It is a passage in a letter of August 2, 
unnoticed by Mr. Ham, but on the face of it of more authority 
than an ordinary news letter, addressed as it is to Sir R. Vemey. 
"The Ecclesiastical Commissioners sat on Friday. — ^They have put 
off the fellows of Magdalen College, who were removed for contempt 
tiU Friday next. What was charged against Farmer [some scan- 
dalous accusations], was proved against him by near 20 witnesses. 
... I suppose he is laid aside. There is talk of Dryden, but I 
believe without ground.” * 

The talk about Dryden’s Oxford ambitions in 168'? has there- 
fore the semblance of being entirely occasional. Only after the 
disreputable Farmer had been rejected by the College and dropped 
by the King, and the town stirred to expectation of the next step, 
was the name of Dryden mentioned. But even if we should grant 
that Dryden might have pressed for this appointment in June, 
1687, and had desired the degree of Doctor of Divinity to qualify 
him, it would be imputing prescience to him to say that this was 
precisely what was signified by his prologue of 1676 and his epi- 


* College and K%ng James U. Ed. J, S. 

USB. Comm., Tit Kep. (1879), App., 604b. 


Oxford, 1886. 
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logue of 1681. Nor is there any ground for supposing with Mr, 
Ham, that in spite of his failure in 1687, Dryden^s plans were 
entirely feasible, so much so that he would undoubtedly have had 
the headship of an Oxford college had James continued on the 
throne longer. But speculation on such a topic is idle. 

But this was not the only case where London gossip connected 
the name of Dryden with an Oxford vacancy. Mr. Ham might 
have made good use of the rumour current earlier the same year. 
Dr. Thomas James, warden of All Soules, died on January 5. A 
letter to Robert Harley reports under date of February 1 ; 

Mr. Leopold Finch is by the Queen’s interest, bis brother marrying one 
of the maids of honour, stept in to be Warden of All Souls College, Dr. 
James dying soon after you went hence, to the disappointment of Dr, Plot, 
for whom Walker made all his interest, and of Dryden, for whom others 
did stickle.^ 

But this report should be compared with that of Wood, who in his 
diary under date of January 21 says : 

Leopold Finch, M. A., and regent ad placiium, was admitted by the fel- 
lows warden by vertue of a mandamus from the King . , . One [William] 
Harrington, a junior Master of that house, offer’d 250 guineas to Robert 
Brent of the Treasury to get a mandamus, but could not effect it. [Mat- 
thew] Tindal also of that house, put in to get another, but prevail’d not. 
Mr. [Obadiah] Walker endeavored to get Dr. [Robert] Plot in, but was too 
late. Dr. Plot then promised if he could get it he would declaie.® 

It is apparent that the rumour about Dryden^s candidacy either 
did not reach Wood, who was otherwise very circumstantially 
informed, or else that he did not think it worth writing down. 

It might, of course, be objected that the persistence of this sort 
of rumour constitutes evidence of a sort that Dryden was at this 
time urging the King to give him some lucrative and honorable 
Oxford appointment. Fortunately, it seems possible to bring Dry- 
den^s own testimony in to settle the matter. His letter to Btherege 
on February 16, 1687, is a senes of variations on the theme of 
idleness. 

" I have made my court to the King,” he says, " once in seven months, 
have seen my Lord Chamberlain [Lord Mulgrave] full as often. I believe, 
if they think of me at all, they imagine I am very proud, but I am 

MS8, Comm,, Portland M88 , m. (1894), 39T. 

® Wood’s Life and Times, in, 208. 
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gloriously lazy. ... I might probably get something [evidently lor his 
son] at Murt, but my Lord Sunderland, I imagine, thinks me dead while 
I am silently wishing him all prosperity. Por wishes cost me no more 
than thinking.” 

For Dryden to bend his energies to be made Warden of All Soul's 
in January, and write in this strain to Etherege in February, was 
only to incur the risk of making himself sublimely ridiculous to 
his best friends. More than this, however, Dryden lets escape in 
the same letter a pointed criticism of the precipitous policy of 
James : 

I cannot help hearing that white sticks change their masters, and that 
officers of the army C*‘ alluding,” says the editor, “ to the dismissal of Lord 
Rochester from the Treasury and Lord Lumley and Shrewsbury from 
their colonelcies are not immortal m Iheir places, because the E.ing finds 
they will not vote for him in the next sessions. Oh, that our Monarch 
\fVOuld encourage noble idleness by hia own example as he of blessed memory 
did before him, for my mind misgives me that he will not much advance 
his affairs by stirring. I was going on, but am glad to be admonished 
by the paper.* 

This important passage throws light not only on Dryden's sup- 
posed courtiership, but also on the political aspects of The Hind 
and the Panther, over which Dryden must at that very time have 
been laboring. We cannot enter, however, on that subject; the 
question here is simply whether Dryden was at this time seeking, 
through influence at Court, to satisfy his supposed ambition 
regarding Oxford. 

To return to the prologue and epilogue, it should be remarked 
that, if Dryden desired a divinity degree or an academic position, 
he chose a strange avenue towards either by writing prologues and 
epilogues for Wood's tennis court. He might have submitted to 
Oxford a specimen of the epic poem he longed to write; or have 
dedicated to them some work of scholarship or criticism by way of 
attracting attention to his learning and abilities. And he might 
have sought the intervention of his friend, the Duke of Ormond, 
the venerated Chancellor of the TTniversity. But Dryden appears 
not to have thought of doing these things. It is possible after all 
that when Dryden in the Prologue of 1676 referred to his " ambi- 

• Sybil Bosenfeld, The Letterlooh of Sir George Bth^ege, Oxford (1928), 
3d6-7. 
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tion/^ lie had in mind solely his poetical ambition, and it is pos- 
sible that what he most desired from Oxford was an appreciation 
of his literary genins. The lines of the Prologue seem to indicate 
just that. 

Mr, Ham^s other theory, that the Epilogue of 1681 is connected 
with a crisis in Dryden^s political views, may be dismissed more 
briefly. He thinks that Dryden, as Poet Laureate and Historio- 
grapher Royal, must have made the trip to Oxford with the players, 
^^We may imagine him in the centre of things,^^ says Mr. Ham, 
^^with his powerful prologues." It is possible, I suppose, that 
Dryden was in Oxford during those tumultuous days and that he 
came rather suddenly to the conclusion that the Whigs were carry- 
ing matters too far, even to the verge of Civil War, and that a pow- 
erful epilogue after the play on Saturday night was necessary to 
ensure success to the Tory cause in the parliamentary session begin- 
ning Monday morning. But the Epilogue calls for no such expla- 
nation. It might very well have been finished m London two weeks 
before. It is very definitely addressed, not to the University, but 
to the members of parliament and their retainers. It expresses a 
hope that the peacefulness of Oxford might quiet the turbulence 
of political faction — ^but this had been the hope of the Court party 
since January; in the meantime, says the poet. 

Some vacant hours allow to your delight; 

Mirth is the pleasing business of the night, 

The King’s Prerogative, The People’s Right: 

Were all your hours to Sullen Cares confin’d, 

The body would be Jaded by the mind. 

’Tis Wisdom’s pait betwixt Extremes to steer, 

Be Gods in Senates, but be Mortals here. 

Tlras it ends. “ He wns not weakened by this prayer over the ill- 
starred assembly,” comments Mr. Ham, who is in ihe nezt sentence 
hastening on towards the news letter of 1687 about the diviniiy 
degree. But it is equally inept to call it a prayer and to suggest 
that Dryden might have been weakened by its failure to control 
the turbulent parliament. The King himself delivered a speech 
on Monday morning, which failed in the same sense; but return 
to Windsor weakened he certainly did not. The dissolution of 
the parliament was a Tory triumph which left the Whigs stunned; 
it was not Charles or his Poet Laureate, it was the Whigs who 
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were 'sreakened, — so much in fact that in little more than three 
months Shaftesbury vas in the Tower. Mr. Ham therefore inverts 
matters when he suggests that Dryden, on perceiving the political 
ineffectiveness of his epilogue, turned for consolation to his secret 
Oxford ambitions. In short, there is no warrant for attributing 
such biographical importance to this epilogue or for speaking of 
its occasion as casting Dryden^s political and religious horoscope.^' 
It is a counsel of peace and moderation such as Dryden gave also 
at other moments of stress. But the most important fact about it 
probably remains thab it is excellent poetry; and we shall probably 
come nearest to the truth about Dryden if we proceed on the theory 
that his dearest ambition was not to be a politician or pamphleteer, 
divine or critic or even dramatist, but to be a poet. 


University of Michigan 


Louis I. Bebdvold 


SMOLLETT'S VERSES AND THEIE MUSICAL SETTINGS 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

In his admirable study ^ of Smollett^s verse, Mr. Buck recently 
favored the old conjecture, first advanced by Robert Chambers, that 
The Tears of Scotland in its initial appearance was called The 
Groans of Scotland, No one, however, has pointed out that in 
The General Advertiser ^ for July 16, 1746, the foUowing six-penny 
pamphlet was advertised : The Groans of Scotland, or The Lamenta- 
tions of the Ancient Genius of Caledonia for the Miseries of that 
Country. Infandum Begina jubes removare [stc] dolorem, Vwg. 
Printed for M. Gooyer, at the Globe in Pater-noster-Bow. This 
Day is published. Price 6 d. Unfortunately no copy of this pub- 
lication is available for examination, but there is not the slightest 
doubt that it was this piece which was listed in the Gentleman's 
Mapzine^ for July 1746, as The Groans of Scotland, 6 d. Cooper, 
It is possible that this composition was Smollett's first publication, 

^ Howard S. Buck, Yale University Press, 1927, 

pp 2&-33, 

^ The same notice is repeated on July 17, 1746. 

*Gentleman^s Magazine, xvx (1746), 388, 
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because a few weeks later the same publisher, M. Cooper at the 
Globe in Pater-noster-Eow, was dispensing copies of Advice to the 
London public. Moreover Smollett^s The Tears of Scotland is in 
effect the lament of Caledonia for the miseries of that Country.” 
It is equally possible that The Groans of Scotland was another 
treatment of the same subject by a forgotten author. In any event 
we shall see that The Tears of Scotland was provided with a musical 
setting as early as December, 1746. 

Eegarding the music for this poem Mr. McKillop^ has con- 
tributed a pertinent bit of information in pointing out that accord- 
ing to Newbery^s Art of Poetry on a New Plan (London, 1762, i, 
76-78), Smollett^s lyric was set to music by Mr. Oswald, just after 
the late rebellion,” and that there was a collection of songs set to 
music by James Oswald ” listed in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
July, 1751, an anthology also cited by Mr. Noyes.® Concerning 
James Oswald a fair amount of information is available. Accord- 
ing to Kidson,® Oswald left Edinburgh for London in 1741, and 
was associated with John Simpson in a music shop near St. 
Martinis Church. During the period 1740-1760 there flourished 
the Society of the Temple of Apollo attended probably by Oswald, 
Charles Burney, Capt. John Eeid, the Earl of Kelly, Mallett and 
Thomson. It is quite likely that Smollett frequented this circle, as 
it was composed chiefly of Scots, who were of course closely associ- 
ated during the parlous days following the Eebellion of 1746. Under 
the patronage of Frederick, Prince of Wales, the society apparently 
flourished; some of Oswald^s numerous musical collections were 
dedicated to the Prince, and when in 1761 Frederick's son became 
king, Oswald was made Chamber Composer to his Majesty. Oswald 
was both a pleasing musician ^ and a considerable composer, whose 
work is marked by refinement and a charming simplicity, and 
much of his music survives in contemporary English and Scotch 

Notes on Smollett” by Alan J>, McKillop in PQ., vn (1928), 368. 

® The Letters of ToUas Smollett, M. D , ed. E. S. Noyes, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1926, p. 118. 

® Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, London, 1927, m, 778, 
article by Prank Hidson. For a fuller account of Oswald see an essay 
by Kidson in The Musical Antiquary, n (1910-11), 34-41. 

’^Por the tribute of Benjamin Franklin in 1765, see l^er, A. F. T., 
Lord Woodhouselee’s Memoirs of Kames, Edinburgh, 1807, n, 25. 
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magazines, and in the collections of the British Museum and of 
The Xational Library of Scotland. Among his works is a pleasing 
air ® composed for Collins^ imperishable Ode Written in 1746,^^ 
also occasioned by Culloden. That Oswald was a friend of Smol- 
lett IS more than likely, for, aa we shall see, he set to music at 
least four lyrics by the author of Roderich Random. 

We do not know exactly when Oswald^s music for The Tears of 
Scotland, with or without the words, was first published. The 
earliest reference is that giren in the General Advertiser for Dec. 
3, 1746; 


TIds Day is published Pi ice 1$. The Land of Cakes Book the First. 
Containing Bix Xiongs set lo Mustek in the tiue Scots Taste To which is 
added, The Teats of Scotland Printed for R. Williams, and sold by Mr. 
Oswald in 8t. Martinis Church-yard, J Newberry m St. Pa/uFs Church' 
yard; and W. Owen, next Boot to the Devil-Tavem, Temple-Bar. 


If a copy of this publication should become available, it would be 
interesting of course to collate the poem (assuming that the words 
as well as the music were published) with the version printed in 
the imperfect leaflet ® at the Harvard Library, as well as with the 
standard version. It seems very likely that the above publication 
presented Oswald's music for the first time. There are, however, 
two accessible versions of Oswald's music for The Tears of Scot- 
land. Without implying any chronological sequence we may desig- 
nate as version A that printed in Oswald's The Caledonian Pocket 
Companion Containing a favourite Collection of Scotch Tunes with 
Tanations for the German Flute or Violin. BTc. IV. Londovr— 
Printed for the Author and sold at his MusieJe Shop in St. Martin's 
Church Yard in the Sirand.^^ n. d. (Date conjectured in Br. Mus. 
Cat. 1750-60). Version B is found in English Songs.^^ The 
music in thes^ two anthologies is virtually identical. Version B 
gives the fir^ two stanzas of the poem, and in the second stanza 
we find where late they fed their wanton flocks," as in the 
Harvard leaflet. The music itself, in E Minor, with its simple 


* In The Musical Magasme by Mr. Oswald and other 
London [1761-2?], Br. Mus. E. 1747a., p. 60. 

» See Buck, op. eit., 26. 

”Br. Mas. e. 1290 (Bk. ct, p. 14). 

«Br. Mus. I, 630, p. 100 [London, 1760J]. 


oeXebrated Maaieri, 
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but effective themes, shifting occasionally into major strains, is 
not unworthy of the spirit of the poem. 

Another musical setting for SmoUett^s first poem was composed 
at an uncertain date during the eighteenth ceJitury by Allan 
Masterton : Mourn, Hapless Caledonia, Mourn Written upon the 
Battle of CuUoden by Tobias SnioUet Air — ^The Tears of Cale- 
donia, — composed for this work by Allan Masterton, Edinburgh.^^ 
Here the musical treatment, in D minor, is inferior to Oswald^s. 

Next in order of publication are certain lyrics which first 
appeared in Boderich Random. In the second volume we have 
the following verses recited by the hero : 

On Celia playing on the harpsicord and singing 

I. 

When Sapho struck the quivering wire, 

The throbbing breast was all on fire: 

And when she rais’d the vocal lay. 

The captive soul was charm’d away! 

IL 

But had the nymph, possess’d with these 
Thy softer, chaster pow’r toi please; 

Thy beauteous air of sprightly youth. 

Thy native smiles of artless truth; 

m. 

The worm of grief, had never prey’d 
On the forsaken, love-sick maid: 

Nor had she mourn’d an happless flame, 

Kor dash’d on rocks her tender frame. 

It is not surprising to find that this pleasing lyric was set to 
music in the eighteenth century, and that it is still preserved. At 
the top of the sheet of music one reads: ^^When Sappho Tun^d 
the Eaptur'd Strain Sung by Mr. Webb, in the concert for the 
New Musical Fund, at the King^s Theatre, Haymarket: Written 
by Dr. Smollet Set to Music by Dr. Hayes.^^ Entered at Sta- 

^®Br. Mus 0.370 Scotish Airs — ^Pleyel (Set 4, No. 87), ed. 0. Thomson, 
Edinburgh. 

^Roderick Random^ 1748, n, 31. 

Philip Hayes, Mus. D, (1738-1797), organist at New College and at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, professor of Music at Oxford. 
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tioners Hall Lond. Printed by SkiUern, St. Maitins Lane, for 
the Author & may be had at the Music Shops. Price 1 s." 
Hayes’ air, with its sensuous theme in E Major, and elaborate 
atconipaniinenu is of intrinsic merit, but more interesting stiU to 
the student of Smollett are the words, which seem to be a survival 
of another version of the poem : 

When Sappho tun’d the raptur’d strain. 

The listening wretch forgot his pain, 

With ait divine the lyre she strung 

Like thee she play’d, like thee she sung, like thee she sung; 

For while she struck the quiv’rmg wire, 

The eager breast was all on fire; 

And when she join’d the vocal lay, 

The captive soul was charm’d away, . . . 

But had she added still to these 
Thy softer, chaster power to please. 

Thy beauteous air of sprightly youth, 

Thy native smiles of artless truth, . . . 

She ne’er had pin’d beneath disdain. 

She ne’ei had played and sung in vain; 

Despair had ne’er her soul possest, 

To dash on rocks the tender breast, , . , 

Here we have not only an additional stanza at the beginning, but 
frequent variations in all the otiher stanzas. Where did Hayes 
obtain such a version, and, if it is Smollett’s, which version repre- 
sents his revision? Or was Hayes responsible for the changes? 
The presence of an extra stanza would not be surprising, but it 
is not easy to account for the numerous other variants or to say 
which version had priority. 

Both Oswald and Hayes wrote music for another lyric in 
BodeiicJc Bandom. lir tiie Gentlemcmfs Magazine for July, 1755 
one finds Oswald’s setting to " A Pavonrite Air Sung at Vanxhall.’’ 
The stanzas beginning, “Thy fatal shafts unerring move” were 
sung in charmingly effective lyrical phrases in D Major, As Mr. 
Buck « observed, the words alone appeared in the 8cois Magazine i’’ 
a few months later, Oswald’s music, with words, was printed 

” Br. Mus. G. 866 Sonffs, No. 10. Date conjectured in the catalogue 1785 
“Op. cit., 48, ® 

“Boots dfopaeiae, September, 1765. 
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again in 1757.^® Hayes^ mnsie^® in A Major -with lively synco- 
pated rhythms is in the musical collection of the British Museum 
under the following heading: ^^Thy Fatal Shafts Sung by Mrs 
Munday. Written by Dr Smollet. Set to Music by Dr Hayes 
With accompaniments by violins, Ger. Flute & Guitar. . . In 
the settings of both Oswald and Hayes, the words follow those of 
the first edition of the novel. 

The elegy in imitation of Tibullus first printed in Roderick 
Random, Ch. 61, and often referred to as the Love Elegy,^^ was 
also given a rather fine musical treatment in E Flat, which must 
have added much to the vogue of the poem, by a Mr. Buswell.®® 
This music dates from approximately 1750. If a marginal note 
on the music may be trusted, the composer was ^‘of the Chap. 
Eoyal, afterwards D. Mus." 

No reader of Roderick Random has forgotten the lieutenant's 
amusing rendition of a fashionable air," ^ the first stanza of 
which he pronounced thus: 

Would you task tke moon-ty^d hair. 

To yon flagrant beau repair; 

Where waving with the poppling vow, 

The bantling fine will shelter you, etc 

Mr. Buck has offered us an ingenious reconstruction^^ of this 
travesty, but the complete background of this mutilated fragment 
remains to be elucidated. One must go back to John Dalton and his 
adaptation of Milton's Oomns/^ which was first produced in 1738. 
In the second act of this typically eighteenth century adaptation 
there is a " Song. By a Woman in a Pastoral Habit." As the 
Eeutenant in the novel parodied the entire song, it will interest 
the modem reader to see the complete version, the work of Dalton, 
in his improvement " of Milton : 

^^The Literary Maga&me, n (Oct.-N'ov., 1767), 494. 

«Br. Mus a 360 (24) 1790? 

«oBr. Mus. a. 313 (166) 1760? 

Roderick Random, Ch. 63. 

Op. dt, p. 43. 

*® Comas, a Mash: {Row adopted to the Stage) As Altered from MUton^s 
Mask at Ladlow-Oasile . , . London . . • ^738. 
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1 . 

^Vould you taste the noontide Air’ 

To Toil fiagiant Bower repair, 

Wlieie i\uien the ]w»plai Bough 
The Mantling Vine will shelter you. 

IL 

Bowti each side a Fountain flows. 
Tinkling, murmuring, as it goes 
Lightly o’er the mossy Ground, 

Sultry Phoebus scorching lound 

III. 

Bound, the languid Herds and Sheep 
Sti etched o*er sunny Hillock sleep, 
ViTiile on the Hyacinth and Bose 
The Fair does all alone repose. 

IV. 

All alone — and in hei Arms 
Your Brea'^t may beat to Love’s Alarms, 
Till bless’d and blessing you shall own, 
The Joys of Love are Joys alone. 


Would that Smollett had given us the complete rendition hy the 
facetious officer! Thanks to Dr. Arne’s music, however, Dalton’s 
adaptation enjoyed a place on the stage for many years, and possi- 
bly it was one of the first musical pieces heard hy Smollett on his 
arrival m London in 1739. This particular piece** was printed 
separately, and became a favorite song of the day. 

It is perfectly clear from what has been adduced so far that 
Smollett’s youthful Ij-rics, fortunately for their immediate recog- 
nition and popularity, were married to appropriately Indian airs, 
and it must have cheered the sensitive and proud soul of their 
author to hear them sung at Vaushall, and of course at Danelagh 
almost witoin sight and hearing of Monmouth House. And it is 
dso phasing to find that his friend James Oswald on at least 
two otter occasions came forward with more music for lyrics 
appearing in Peregrine PichU and The Reprisal 


r. Mus. (H 19949r) SngH^h Bongos, Ho 98 baa ■*. * 

tte .oon tide air. Sung by Mrs Pinto 

grae^ by Dr Ame ” For another version, “As sung by Miss Catlev ” 
yon taste tea momizi 
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The song beginning Adieu, ye streams that smoothly 
addressed to Celia, must have been often sung in the music halls, 
as there are three copies of Oswald^s version representing at least 
two distinct printings. His music as usual is a very graceful set- 
ting, in G Major. There is further evidence of the vogue of this 
song in the survival of another musical setting, this time by 
Philippo Palma,®^ and entitled " A New Song Set by Sigr. Philippo 
Palma." This piece, also printed c. l'/50, has a text with a few 
slight variations from the lyric as printed in Peregrine Pickle, 
It is quite possible, indeed, that this song was sung and printed 
as sheet music at some time prior to its appearance in the novel. 
The same possibility, of course, holds good for the lyrics in Rode- 
rick Random, Unfortunately most of the sheet music of this 
period is undated. 

As to the songs in The Reprisal^ we know of course more defi- 
nitely here when their music was written and by whom and where 
it was first sung. There is ready access today to The Tars of Old 
England as Sung by Mr Beard in The Eeprisal at the Theatre 
Eoyal in Drury Lane,"^® ^^Let the nymph still avoid, Sung by 
Miss Macklin in ye Eeprisal,"^® and "Prom the Man whom I 
love, A favourite Song in the Eeprisal Sung by Miss Macklin • . . 
set by Mr. Oswald." Although the composer for " The Tars . . 
remains unknown, the music in 0 Major has plenty of zest. Anouy- 
miiy still conceals the writer of the plaintive melody in D Minor, 
of " Let the nymph still avoid," but since Oswald did the music 

See Peregrine Pickle, vol. i, elu 21. 

®«See Br. Mus G 806, d (16) [1760?] j H. 1994c (56) [1746?]; and 
H. 1994b (1) [1760?]. 

*^Br. Mus. I, 630 (126) [1760?]. 

novel (1st ed.). Stanza 1 has ‘‘thro the shade”; Palma's text 
has “thro the glade.” Stanza 2 (novel), “Celia's charms to part”; 
Palma, “Celia's smiles to pait.” Stanza 3 (novel), “balmy breeze”; 
Palma, “gentle Breeze.” Stanza 4 (novel), “divinely bright”; Palma, 
“ divinely Sweet.” These same variations from the text in the novel are 
found beneath Oswald's music for “The Adieu Sung at the publick 
Gardens.” See n. 27 above. 

"•Br. Mus. H. 1994 (64), 1767. 

®®Br, Mus. G. 310 (69, 84) 1757. See also IMerary Magazine: or 
UnwereaZ Remew, n (1767), 396. 

®^Br. Mus. G. 316 (112), 1757. 

** There is in the last line of stanza three an amusing variant, ** His 
Tale is so tender — ^he Cooes like a Dove.” 
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ior the third song, it is possible that he was concerned with that 
of the other two. At any rate Smollett’s debt to Oswald was a 
considerable one accumulating as it did from 1746 to 1767. 

In view of these facts concerning the contemporary favor in 
which Smollett’s lyrics were held, one is brought to a more ade- 
quate realization of how tenderly the young physician-poet most 
have cherished them. He was, after all, justified in a youthful 
pride m them. The immediate success of The Tears of Scotland, 
the *' Love Elegy,” and presumably of other similar verses now 
lost in the shadows of anonymity meant little remuneration, but 
indicated nevertheless the auspicious beginning of a literary career. 
It was natural, therefore, that Smollett should make a place for 
them in his novels, plays, and in the early numbers of the British 
Magazine. To the modem reader their appeal ia usually limited 
because he rarely hears them properly read, and almost never 
experiences the pleasure of the combined charm of the words and 
the music. In some future anthology of both the words and the 
music of representive eighteenth century lyrics, the eoUectmg and 
editing of which should brmg much pleasure both to the compiler 
and to students of that period, we shall certainly find the songs of 
Tobias Smollett, M. D., sometime favorite in the music bnnn of 
London. 


Tfilitams College 


Lewis M. Knapp 


“AGAINST TWO THINGS I AM EIXED AS EATE” 

Probably no po^on of Burns’s pubhshed correspondence, with 
^e exception of his deliberately cryptic references to Higlilaiid 
Ma^, h^ occasioned more editorial discussion than the frae- 
Smith of Mauchline of which the opening 
words form the title of the present article. The letter was first 
™ by LoetW. i. ms. „ ft. 

^ umsb^relations with Jean Armour in the early months of 1786 
Bums 8 worldly circumstances,” says Lockhart, “were in a most 
Buserable state when he was informed of Miss Armour’s condition • 


^XAfe of Sohert Burns (Everyman ed.), 58. 
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and the first annonneement of it staggered him like a blow. He 
saw nothing for it but to fly the country at once, and, in a note 
to James Smith of Mauchline, the confidant of his amour, he 
thus wrote : 

Against two things I am fixed as fate — staying at home, and owning her 
conjugally. The first, hy Heaven, I will not do! — ^the last, by hell, I will 

never do! A good God bless you, and make you happy, up to the 

warmest weeping wish of parting friendship. ... If you see Jean, tell her 
I will meet her, so help me God in my hour of need. 

Lockhart^s assignment of the letter to the occasion of Burnses 
first learning of Jean^s pregnancy, and his treatment of it as the 
prelude to the poet^s giving her, at the end of March or the begin- 
ning of April, the marriage lines which were destroyed about April 
13 by her father^s command, are accepted without question in most 
of the standard biographies. A few commentators, however, 
M^Naught among them,^ have pointed out that the letter appears 
rather to refer to the period after the lines had been given and 
destroyed. 

The holograph of the letter is still extant. Besides confirming 
the suspicion that Lockhart^s conjectural date is wrong, the com- 
plete text sheds additional light on Burnses feelings towards Jean 
during the summer of 1786, and also raises a question as to Lock- 
hart^s intelligence or discretion as biographer of the poet. The 
full letter, which is addressed to ^^Mons. James Smith, Mauchline,^^ 
is as follows : ® 

My friend, 

I need not tell you the receipt of yours gave me pleasure. — 

0 Jeany, thou hast stolen away my soul! 

In vain I strive against the loVd idea; 

Thy tender image sallies on my thoughts, 

My firm resolves become an easy prey! 

Against two things, how'ever, I am fix’d as Fate: staying at home, and 
owning her conjugally. — ^The first, by Heaven I will not do! the last, by 
Hell I will never do! 


*D. M’JSTaught: Truth about Burns, Glasgow, 1921, 79. M’Haught 

commits at least as many errors as he corrects, but in this instance he 
happens to be right. 

‘From the original MS. in the collection of Mr. John S. Gribbel, 
Philadelphia. 
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The inclosed may divert you. — 

A good God blebs jou, and make you happy up to the warmest, weep- 
ing wish of parting Friendship! 

For me, I am witless wild, and wicked; and have scarcely any vestige 
of the image of God left me, except a pretty large portion of honour and 
an enthusiastic incoherent benevolence. — 

If you see Jean tell her, I will meet her, So help me Heaven in my hour 
of need! 

Farew’eli till tomorrow morning! 

Eobt. Burns 

Twehe o'clock 

Though " twelve o^elock is small help towards fixing the date, 
and though we can only guess at the nature of the letter from 
Smith mentioned in the opening sentence, internal evidence shows 
that the letter belongs to the period after the estrangement, when 
Burns was trying his hardest to forget Jean — and not succeeding. 
It is possible, in fact, to set fairly narrow limits of time within 
which it must have been written. 

Two dates are possible. If we guess the diverting enclosure to 
have been The Court of Equity, the date is mid- June. One of the 
manuscripts of The Court is dated ^^this fourth o^ June.^^ It is 
the only important humorous poem by Burns which can be defi- 
nitely dated in the late spring or early summer of 1786, and Smith 
is given prominent place in it as "Fiscal'^ of the Court. Jean, 
after spending some weeks with relatives in Paisley, returned to 
Mauohlme on the 7th, as we learn from Burnses letter of 12 June to 
David Bnce.^ At that date he had apparently not yet seen her. On 
9 July he told John Richmond ® that he had '"waited on Armour 
since her return home and had been forbidden the house by Mrs. 
Amour— some little time, it would seem, before the date of writing. 
His reception had intensified his resolve to have no more to do with 
any Armour. Hence if the reference in the letter to Smith is to 
the visit so rudely terminated by Jean^s mother, or to a clandestine 
meeting after it, the letter was probably written between 12 June 
and 1 July. 

On the other hand, the reference to parting from Smith seems 
to pomt to a date near the first of August, when the poet^s plans 

*^mbers-WalIace: lAfe mA Worlos of Bums, Edinb., 1896; i, 346. 

3CrS* 
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for his Jamaica voyage were maturing. On 30 Joly he wrote to 
John Richmond ® that he had hooked passage in the Nancy brigan- 
tine, which was to sail from Clj’de within three weeks at farthest 
— ^though the sailing was later postponed until 5 September, before 
which date Burns had changed his mind and transferred his 
prospective passage to another ship. When the letter to Richmond 
was written Burns was wandering from one friend^s house to 
another in dread of the writ in meditatione fugae which James 
Armour had prepared in hopes of compelling the poet to provide 
for the maintenance of Jean^s expected child. The existence of 
this warrant, says Burns, ^^they keep an intire secret, but I got 
it from a channel they little dream of — ^i. e., from Jean herself. 
It is quite possible, then, that the meeting with Jean which Smith 
had been asked to arrange was the one at which she warned her 
lover about the warrant. This would place the date of the letter 
between 22 and 30 July. On the former date Burns executed the 
deed of assignment^ conveying to his brother Gilbert (who in 
return undertook to provide for Burnses daughter Elizabeth) his 
whole rights in the partnership of Mossgiel farm; on the latter, 
Burns was already in hiding in a friend^s house at Old Rome 
Foord.^^ The apparent urgency of Jean’s plea for a meeting might 
be regarded as an additional reason for assigning the letter to 
July rather than June. 

But whichever date we incline to, it is clear ihat Lockhart’s 
theory is wholly untenable. Furthermore it is clear that Burns 
had made a dismal failure of his effort to forget Jean in what 
conventional pride told him was proper resentment of her "per- 
fidious” conduct. The blank verse — ^apparently extemporised on 
a line from Addison’s Gato — ^is bad poetry, but good evidence that 
Burns still loved Jean in spite of himself, and the whole letter is 
another blow to those who hold that "the love of the Highland 
maiden [Mary Campbell], which had survived the Armour ordeal, 
fell like balm on his wounded soul.” ® Anything less like the words 
of a man whose heart is being soothed by the balm of another 
woman’s love it would be dfficult to imagine. The protests by 

384 and note. 

Hid, 382-3. 

® M'Naught: op, dt, 91. 
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Heaven and Hell are too lond to be convincing; the Tfhole letter 
leaves ns little doubt that if Jean^s parents had relented their 
hostility the poet 'vronld have reajBSrmed his marriage lines m very 
short order. 

It is needless to labor this point. More interesting is the glimpse 
which Lockhart’s treatment of the text affords of his conduct as 
Bums’s biographer. This letter is one of the few documents not 
previously published which Lockhart used in his Life. We cannot 
blame him overmuch for his failure to date it correctly; inasmuch 
as a number of other letters bearing on the Armour affair were not 
in print in 1828. XeitheV; perhapS; ought he to be censured for 
omitting some portions of the text, since the scope of his Life hardly 
admitted of extended verbatim quotation of documents. But what 
are we to say of a biographer who selects the most violent sentence 
of such a letter while totally suppressing the blank-verse rhapsody 
on Jean and the qualifying however” which link'i that rhapsody 
to the vows by Heaven and HeU? Had Lockhart deliberately set 
out to depict Burns as a complete cad in his dealings with Jean, 
such editing would have been an excellent means to the end. He 
may have had no such intention; but as we observe what he did 
here we cannot help remembering that Lockhart also, once on a 
time, reviewed Keats’s poems. 

J. DbLanoet Pbeguson 

y^eetem JKeserve XJmverHt^ 


ADOls^AIS: THE SOTJECB OF XXYII-XXVIII 

So far as I am aware, no one has pointed ont that the ideas 
expressed in stanzas xxvii and xxviii of Adomis onginated in a 
letter written by Byron to Shelley on April 26, 1821. The stanzas 
and letter may speak for themselves. 

“0 gentle child, beautiful as thou wert, 

Why didst thou leave the trodden paths of men 
Too soon, and with weak hands though mighty heart 
Bare the unpastured dragon in his den? 

Befcnceless as thou wert, oh, where was then 
Wisdom the mirrored shield, or scorn the spear? 

Or hadst thou waited the full cycle, when 
Thy spirit should have fihed its crescent sphere. 

The monsters of life’s waste had fled from thee like deer. 
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“The herded wolves, bold only to pursue; 

The obscene ravens, clamorous o’er the dead; 

The vultures, to the conqueror’s banner true. 

Who feed where Desolation first has fed, 

And whose wings rain contagion; — how they fied, 

When, like Apollo, from his golden bow 
The Pythian of the age one arrow sped 
And smiled' — The spoilers tempt no second blow, 

They fawn on the proud feet that spurn them lying low.” 

Pisa, April 16, 1821. 

[Bhelley to Byron] ^ Young Keats, whose Hyperion showed so great a 
promise, died lately at Rome from the consequences of breaking a blood- 
vessel, in paroxysms of despair at the contemptuous attack on his book in 
the Quarterly Remew. 

Ravenna, April 26, 1821. 

[Byron to Shelley] ^ I am very sorry to hear what you say of Keats — 
is it actually true^ I did not think criticism had been so killing. Though 
I differ from you essentially in your estimate of his performances, I so 
much abhor all unncccssaiy pain, that X would rather he had been seated 
on the highest peak of Parnassus than have perished in such a manner. 
Poor fellow! though with such inordinate self-love he would probably have 
not been very happy. I read the review of Endymton in the Quarterly. 
It was severe, — ^but not so severe as many reviews in that and other 
journals upon others. 

I recollect the effect on me of the Edinburgh on my first poem; it was 
rage, and resistance, and redress — but not despondency nor despair. I 
grant that those are not amiable feelings; but, in this world of bustle 
and broil, and especially in the career of writing, a man should calculate 
upon his powers of resistance before he goes into the arena. 

“Expect not life from pain nor danger free. 

Nor deem the doom of man reserved for thee.” 

You know my opinion of that second-hand school of poetry [i. e., the 
school of Leigh Hunt]. You also know my high opinion of your own 
poetry, — because it is of no school. 

Pisa, May 4, 1821. 

[Shelley to Byron] The account of Keats is, I fear, too true. Hunt 
tells me that in the first paroxysms of his disappointment he burst a 


^References to Shelley’s letters are to the Julian edition of Shelley^s 
Works. The two letters partially quoted here are numbered 617 and 522, 
and were written before Adoncds had been conceived. 

* Byron’s letter is taken from R. W. Prothero’s edition of The Letters 
and Journals, v, p. 267 (in The Works of Lord Byron, 1904). 
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blood-ve«sel; and thus laid the foundation of a lapid consumption.® There 
can be no doubt but that the irritability which exposed him to this 
catastiophe was a pledge of futuie sufferings, had he lived.* And yet 
this aigurnent does not leconcile me to the employment of contemptuous 
and wounding espiessions against a man merely because he has written 
bad veises, or, as Keats did, some good veises in a bad taste Some 
plants, which require delicacy in rearing, might bring forth beautiful 
flow'pis if ever they should arrive at maturity.® Your instance hardly 
appikb You felt the stiength to soar beyond the airows; the eagle was 
soon l(tst in the light in tvhich it w’as nourished, and the eyes of the aimeis 
ivere blinded.® As to me. I am, perhaps morbidly iiidiffeient to this sort 
of praise or blame: and this, peihaps deprives me of an incitement to do 
what nnw' I never shall do, i e, write anything worth calling a poem’^ 
As to Keat'’ mentis as a poet, I piincipally repose them upon the frag- 
ment of a poem entitled Eypey ion, which you may not, perhaps, have seen, 
and to which I think you would not deny high praise The energy and 
beauty of his powers seem to disperse the narrow and wretched taste in 
w’hieh (most unfortunately for the real beauty which they hide) he has 
clothed his wiitings® 


In Adojiitis, Shelley echoes Byron’s thought more clearly he 
does his own. Stanza xxvu may be thus paraphrased : " Oh, Keats I 
why did you venture so soon to publish? to dare the unpastured 
dragon (the reviewer) in his den? You were defenceless; you 
were morbidly sensitive, and had neither the indifPer aT irj e of Wisdom 
to calumny, nor the defence of satire (scorn the spear). Had 
you waited until your genius was matured, the critics (or criticism) 
would have fled from you like deer.” 

In reply to Byron’s account of his first eicperience with the 
reviewers, Shelley wntes : “ Your instance hardly applies. You felt 
the strengdi to soar beyond the arrows; the eagle was soon lost in 
the light in which it iras nourished, and the eyes of the aimers 
were blinded.” This triumph over the reviewers is the subject of 
stanza ^ii. But Shelley reverses the figure of speech; in the 
letter, Byron, the eagle, soars beyond the arrows of the reviewers; 


■* Reply to Byron’s “is it aetmlly true! ” 

‘Reply to Byron’s “ Though I differ ... been very happy.” 

Reply to Byron's “ I read the review . . . upon others ” 

•Reply to Byron’s “I recoUect . . . despair.” 

’ Shelley applies to himself Byron’s statement “ I urant fii. » 
• Shelley defends Keats, on the of the later ?«««•’« * ^ 
dassed with “that aeoond-kand sdiool of poetry” Te 
Leigh Hunt of 
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in the poem, the reviewers (ravens and vultiires) are slain by the 
arrows of Byron, the Pythian of the age. Though the figure is 
altered, the soaring bird, shot at with arrows^ remains. In the 
two letters there is a strong contrast between the reactions of 
Eeats and Byron to the reviews of their first works, and stanzas 
xxvii and xxviii repeat this contrast. 

Peed L. Jones 

Mercer University 


UNPUBLISHED VAEIANTS IN S. T. COLEEIDGE'S 
POETEY 

Eecently through the courtesy of Mrs. Sherman Post Haight of 
New York City, I had the privilege of examining her copy of the 
second edition of S. T. Coleridge^s Poems (179?), which had once 
been in the hands of his beloved Bowles, as on the verso of the 
first fly-leaf is inscribed: ^^Lucy Bennett given her by the Eev’^*^ 
W. L. Bowles." Who this Miss Bennett was, I have been unable 
to determine ; but long before the volume passed to her it had been 
in Coleridge^s possession, and in it he has made many revisions 
of his work, a few of which have never appeared in any published 
version, though the others were printed in the 1803 edition of his 
poems. His initials appear twice in the book. Over the title, 
“ Song of the Pixies," he has written " Stuff, S. T. C." ; and in 
^^To a Young Priend on his Proposing to Domesticate with the 
the Author " he has crossed out lines 49-60 and added a marginal 
note which, with the exception of a few letters and the initials 
S. T. C., was cut off in the process of rebinding the book. 

In Eeligious Musings " he has eliminated lines 66-79 and has 
written a revised version of this section on a former fly-leaf of 
the volume. When the book was rebound this page was cut about 
one-half inch on the right edge and inserted between pages 122- 
123. Prom published variants of the text one may judge what a 
few of these words were at the end of each line, but some of the 
lines differ so much from any version that conjectures as to the 
probable endings are futile. Only the unpublished lines are given 
here: 
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They cease to dread created might, 
God the Cieator, a thiiee holy 
It hits and swells the heart, 
Imaginations, that embody Truth 
Galhei within me, and a Vision 
Voicco of shadoivy shapes’ 


(who love) 
(thought) 

(and as I muse,) 

( n 

( ... .?) 

(In human guise) 


He leaps with bleeding feet, & o*e 
The quicksand & the hissing wil 
Huriies, a mad ey*d WTetch! But 


(r ?) 

(derness,) 

(lo) 


While Faith’s whole aimoui girt, h ( ?) 

Tiansfigui'd, with a deep & drea (dless awe,) 


No edition of the Monody on the Death of Chatterton^^ in- 
cludes the following change of line T3 ; 

And Joy’s wild gleams, light flushing o’er thy face? 

It is quite likely other copies of this edition exist in which may 
be found similar changes by Colendge, as it was his custom to 
send his friends revised texts of his poems; but obviously his 
editors had never come across in his manuscript material the 
alterations noted here. 

Waeren- E. Gibbs 

Columbia University 


UlT TOURNAlTT DE LA CAEEIEEE DTJ VALET 
DE COMEDIES 

^ Si I’on s^en rappoite ans j-agements regus, Turcarei fut Paube 
d’nne 4re nouvelle pour le valet de la comedie, et Erontin est la 
tSte d’lme file de laquais de tout autre trempe que les ioyeux 
drilles qui les pr^eed^rent dans I’emploi: 

e'est une nowdle incarnation du valet, le pfere direct de Figaro ... 11 a 

dej4 1 allure et I’aplomb de ITiomine qui se sent destind & dtre bientdt 
maitre a son tour.® 


Les critiques qui soupgonn^rent que dans quelqnes pieces de la 

^ ^ eette modeste 

occasion pour lui offnr I’assurance de ma gratitude. 

* Unient, la Comidie en France au XVIlIe aihcle, Paris. 1888 r 147 Of 
M. Monnier, lee Aleu<e de Fiffaro, Paris. 1868, p. 2^9, m, ^ ’ 
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fin dn XYII® sifecle il etait des valets participant dn caractere de 
lenrs snccessenrs n^ont pas laisse d^adjnger k cenx de Lesage les 
premices de la r6volte.® 

La lign6e de Figaro remonte, neanmoms, par del4 Frontin et 
Crispin, jnsqn^a certains domestiqnes de Fi.ge precedent pour qni 
la livr6e a et6 habit d^occasion. Avant le Turcaret et le Crispin 
Fambition avait trouble les antichambres. II y a en dans le XVII® 
siecle Pasqnms et Scapins qui, m4contents de s^employer pour des 
maltres ignares, entreprirent de travailler pour leur propre compte. 
Ils declarent qn^au g6nie que Fon exige d^un valet les valets peuvent 
aspirer k ^tre maitres , , . k moms quails n’aient dejS, plus int4r§t 
k le dire. 

Une arlequinade de la fin du XVII® siScle marque quM ne faut 
pas se f aire illusion sur les valets : 

He fy. Monsieur . . . vous mocquez-vous de faire des civilitez k ce coquin- 
la? Ce n^est qu^un Laquais. 

— C^est pour cela que je prena mea mesures de loin. On ne SQait pas ce 
que ces Messieurs-U. peuvent devenir. . . 

C^6tait parler d^exp6rience puisque Fon voyait 

le sous-Fennier BoursoufBd, k peine 4cliappd de la mandille, ne jurer que 
par sa table.® 

Ces parodies des tr4teaux italiens ne faisaient d^ailleurs que 
consacrer des donn6es des scenes frangaises. Depuis quelque temps 
en effet le theS-tre jouait les defections de la classe domestique. 
Je ne saurais dire quand il a commencd; il sufiBra de voir que 
vers le milieu du siScle il repr6sentait d6jS. les valets sortants, et 
que peu apr^s il raillait les recrues de la noblesse et de la finance. 

La seule famille des Philipins a parcouru toute une 6tape du 
sujet. L^un des premiers du nom, le Philipin de Boisrobert,® est 

®Cf, L. Celler (Leclere), les VaUts m TMdtre, Baris, 1876, p, 24-6, 
40, 42, 45. L. de Loxadnie (Beaumarchais et son Temps, Paris, 1880, it, 
349-361) a seulement not4 la croissante insolence des valets de Kegnard; 
il est vrai qu’il n’accorde gu4re plus k ceux de Lesage; il retards jusqu’a 
Figaro le phdnom^ne du valet qui "va passer maitre et entrer dans 
les affaires/' 

TMdtre Italien ou le Keoueil de Toutes les Beenes Frangoises , . . 
Mons, Antoine Barbier, 1696, p. 66. 

® Id., p. 300. Of. id., p. 341, 

^ La Foils gagewre (impr. en 1663). 
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Lien pave pour avoir consenti k jouer le personnage d^rm 
chevalier qu^il n^a plus qu^i continuer en cette charge : 

Avec de si grands biens et si belle ]Scurie, 

Tu penx te maintemr dans ta cbevalerie.’^ 

Les avis quhl donne k sa maitresse disent comme il entend g&er 
sa nouvelle digmte: 

Qu’on change de jaigon, aussi bien que d'atour, 

Et que Pon pienne Pair d'une Dame de Cour. . , ,® 

Le Philipin de Quinault ® est lui aussi benefieiaire d^une fortune 
impromptue. La generosite de ses maitres n^a cependant pas tout 
fait : il a juge lui-meme quhl se devait de changer d^habit." An 
surplus sa soudaine eMvation n^a point trouble son esprit, et quel- 
que philosophie se mele ^ son orgueil: 

La \’ie est une farce, et le monde un theatre . . . 

Hier je servois un maftre, aujourd*bui j^en suis un.^® 

Avec le Philipm d'Hauteroche c^est une autre affaire. Celui-ci 
est, pour employer le langage de nos rebelles contemporains, tout 
^ fait "conseient." Le suee&s jusqu^ici ne lui a pas souri, et la 
piSce finit sans qu^il soit seulement proche de son but; mais son 
dessein est net: 

Quelque jour, k mon tour, je pretends tee Maftre.« 

Yoilk certes une manifestation precise de Tesprit nouveau, et 
le Prontin de Lesage n^en dira pas plus. C^est un refrain que 
le theatre reprendra bien des fois, avant le XVIID si^de, au cours 
de sa premiere chronique de la "crise des domestiques."^ 

Pilotant des maitres qui sans eux n^amveraient k rien, les valets 
de la eomedie seront de plus en plus conseients de leur propre 
mente et du sort qui leur est dli: . 

Ah I qu’un maitre est beureux quand un valet habile 

A la conception et l^gfere et facile! 

Il pent se fourroyer sans rien appr4hender; 

Et de tels servxteurs sont n4s pour commander.^® 

’Id., sc. dem, 

®I5. 

•Les Rivales (1653). 

T, 6. 


^ Le 8oup6 mal’appr$U (1669). 

=^®Id., sc. 4. 

=^®Eegnard, 2e BistTcM, iv, 10. 
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L^ingratitude des maitres pousse a la rebellion : 

Ce n’est pas petite affaire pour un valet dTionneur d’avoir k soutenir 
les int4r6ts d’un maitre qui n^a point d’argent. On s’accoquine a seivir 
ces gredins-lli . . . ils ne paient point de gages, ils querellent, ils rossent 
quelquefois; on a plus d’espiit qu’eux, on les fait vivre . . . avec tout 
cela nous sommes les valets, et ils sont les maitres. Cela n’est pas juste 
. . . je veux devenir mattre a men tour^^ 

L^habile valet salt, pour avoir conseille^ seconde et, a Toccasion, 
remplace son maitre, que lui aussi 

Pent, tout comme un Maiquis, devenir Courtisan.^® 

S^il vise k un 6tat plus solide, il pent, tout comme un autre, avoir 

La Gloire d’etre un jour le Gendre d’un Bourgeois.^* 

Tout cela c^est affaire d^ imaginative,^^ et Fon ne saurait douter 
que des gens qui ont " fait tant de metiers d^apr^s le naturel ne 
soient k la hauteur de toutes les situations. Au reste les moyens 
de parvenir sont mis k Fessai, ear voil^ longtemps d^k que Fascen- 
sion a commened, et la classe des valets a des ain6s k presque tons 
les stages de la soci6t6. 

La folie des maitres parfois subvient aux premiers f rais, et maint 
gentilhomme qui pr6sentement court fgtes et bals a commence par 
faire danser Fanse du panier : 

C’est par lit qu’un Maltre-Valet gagne dequoi aeheter une noblesse, qui 
sert d'dpoussette k toutes les ordures de sa vie. Nombre de nies Camarades 
sont ddji bien dpoussetez, . , 

Ces valets '^6poussetez,” ou revestus,^^ comme on disait encore, 
nous les retrouvons un peu partout dans la com6die de Fepoque; 
ils font figure parmi les vicomtes et les marquis (excusez du peu) 
qui grossissent les rangs des gentilshommes ^^de la nouveUe 
fabrique.^^ 

**Regnard, la S4rimdef sc. 12. 

“Hauteroebe, tes Bourgeoises de quality, m, 5. 

Cbampmesld, Orispm ohevaUer, sc 1. 

Ponneau de Vizd, les Dames vengies, m, 8. 

Of. Eegnard, VSomme k hormes fortuneSs i, 1, et le Joueur, i, 6. Bans 
les Maua de Bourbon (sc. 23), la Femme d'mtrigues (n, 1) de Dancourt 
il est chevaliers et capitaines qui mhn&nt grand equipage, et qui seraient 
fd^s qu’on leur rappeiat leur premier nom de Ldpine ou La Bamde. 

3 
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Mais de toutes les Toies qui s^ouvrent au valet press6 d^arriver, 
la plus prompte a bmsquer la fortune est la carri^re de finance 
prcprement dite. Les traitants sont precisement en train de mettre 
la mam sur le pays. Des privileges sans nombre attestent lenr 
science de toutes les affaires. Heureux les disciples de tels maltres ! 
Anssi leurs livrees sont-elles fort eonvoit^es ; 


Xe serais-je jamais laquais d’un sous-fermier’ , . . 

Je feiais mon chemin: j’aurais un bon emploi. 

Je serais dans la suite un conseiller du roi, 

Rat-de-cave ou commis; et que sait-on’ pent-lire 
Je deviendrois un jour aussi gras que mon mattre . . 

Ces aspirations (sanf pent-^tre la demilre) n^ont rien de d6- 
mesurl. L^ambitieux Hector salt que 

... tel change de meuble et dliabit chaque Inne, 

Qui, Jasmin autrefois, d’un drap du Sceau convert, 

Bornoit sa garde-robe k son justaucorps vert.®® 

S^il ne Petit pas su la comidie courante lui aurail appris que le 
"regiment des laquais/' qm a m4rit4 d'etre nomm^ "le regiment 
de Arc-en-Ciel/' a fait dans le monde des affaires des conquites qui 
justifient tous les rives ; 

. . . c’est la, qu’on tire les ofScera pour remplir les postes les plus lucratifs. 
Je connais vingt eommis en chef qui n'ont famais fait leurs exercices que 
dans ce coips-15,, . , ,®* 

Et ee n est pas assez dire, et an delJi des vingt commis en chef 
on Itu anrait encore montrl un " Mathurin-Blaise Sotinet, sous- 
fermier, ci-devant laquais.'^ 

Le justaucorps vert se pendait k tous les dous. 


Cette <*aige_n>est du reste pas chose neuve. Dans la premifere moitid 
du aiecle le theatre a note combien il 4tait aise aux domestiqnes ambitieua: 
de se faudler parmi lea nobles de la cour: 

U dlsordre est si grand qu’on n’y peut rien cognoistre. 

On y prend le valet bien souvent pour le maistre. 

j T ^ Trahissom d^Arlirm (pub. 1638), iv, 1. 

®®Regnard, le Joueur, i, i. n 

®®Jb. 

8j of. Dancourt^ les 

if ;r; 

Comddfe Sating XVUU SUoU. Paris, ISSs’. pp. iSrS’l^ 
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Les oeuvres qui ont 4t6 cit4es temoignent k tout le moins que 
la donnee de rebellion du valet n^est pas un apport de la com6die 
du XYIII® si^cle. Si Moli^re, quoi qu^en ait dit M. Davignon, n'a 
pas eu dans sa conception de la vie Pid^e d^un tnomphe de la 
d6inocratie/® quelques dramaturges du siecle de Moliere n^ont pas 
manqu6 d^observer que les cadres sociaux s^affaiblissaient, et en 
particulier que Femploi de laquais servait de noviciat aux carriSres 
de Sargent et du marquisat; ils sont alles jusqu^^L dire que pour 
qui sait se debrouiller ^^de condition ou en condition, c^est a pen 
pres la mgme chose 

Sans doute les passages que j^ai recueillis ne font que signaler 
une inflexion de la comedie du valet. Les sourdes ambitions du 
mecontent, les 4clatantes r4ussites du parvenu sont indiquees en 
passant dans des pieces dont le sujet est ailleurs. Si Fon y trouve 
de quoi imaginer un Crispin gentilhomme et un Frontin financier, 
n6anmoins, les personnages ne sont pas composes. Mettre en pied 
la figure du laquais intriguant pour soi et celle du ci-devant laquais 
jouissant de son industrie sera la tllcbe de Lesage. Assemblani 
les mat6riaux 6pars de ses pr4d4cesseurs,®® Lesage represente en 
bonne forme les agissements du valet sur la breche et la ripaille de 
Pancien valet, qui debutait justement (a la sc^ne) k Eepoque dont 
nous parlions. Venant k une heure ofi les frenesies, d^une part, 
et d^autre part, les pr^Juges commengaient de s^apaiser, Lesage a 
pu peindre en outre Tarriviste repu songeant k se reposer et faire 
souche d^honnStes gens dans une society plus accueillante que celle 
oil s^exergaient les premiers transfuges. II n^en reste pas moins 
que c^est de la fugue des Philipins, qui est comme qui dirait la 
Fronde des laquais, que date la 16gende du valet aux inclinations 
preneuses," et que les laquais fin de siecle de Vize, de Dancourt, 
de Eegnard sont Pavant-garde des Frontins et Figaros du nouvel 

MitraioB Baotik 

Miami University 


brillants sujets de la classe domestique on compte le financier Gourville 
qui 4pousa la soeur du due de La Rochefoucauld, son ancien maStrej cf. 
Monnier, op, ott., p. 245-246, et B. Lintilhac, Lesage, Paris, 1893, pp. 49-65 
Cf Moliere et la Vie, p. 231, et la refutation par M. B. C. Roe (French 
Quarterly, vol. 7, pp. 177-178). 

Dancourt, les F$te$ nocturnes du cours, sc. 12. 

II convient de noter cependant que les M4neclmes et le Ligataire de 
Eegnard contiennent quelque profil du valet parvenant. 
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The Pilgrim^s Progress from this World to That which is to Come. 

By JoHX Bu^^yan. Edited by James Blan’TON Whabet. 

New York: Oxford UniTersity Press, American Branch, 1988. 

Pp. cxiii + 332. (Oxford English Texts.) 

Strange as it may well seem, it is nevertheless literally true 
that for 250 years there was no reliable edition of Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, of which the First Part appeared in 1678, and the Second 
Part in 1684. Eobert Southey^s edition issued in 1830 was indeed 
epoch-making in that a correct text appeared to him so import- 
ant that he undertook a laborious "careful collation of it^^ so as 
to present it "in Bunyan^s own vigorous vernacular English, which 
has been greatly corrupted in the easiest and worst of all ways — 
that of compositors and correctors following their own mode of 
speech/^ But Southey was hopelessly and fatally handicapped by 
not having access to any edition earlier than the eighth (1682), 
and he could not even ascertain the date of the first edition! 
Subsequent editors have been similarly handicapped, though to a 
lesser degree, and without adequate previous comparisons, have 
usually based their own varying texts mainly on some edition 
chosen almost at random, partly because it happened to be 
" around as Mr, Dooley said of the candidates for honorary 
depees on a memorable occasion. Nevertheless two of these 
editors well deserve very honorable mention: 1, George Offor 
(1787-1864), a retired bookseller, whose Hanserd KnoUys Society 
edition of Pilgrim's Progress was published in 1847, followed by 
others in 1856 and 1861, and by his edition of Bunyan's Works in 
three volumes, 1852-54; reprinted in 1862. Offor^s Advertisement 
to his 1847 edition stated that its text "is carefully corrected from 
Bunyan's first copy [the Holford copy of the first edition], which 
is followed literally, in the orthography, capitals, italics, and punc- 
teatiqn. ^ Eyerj^ omission or alteration that the author made dur- 
mg his life is noted, as well as the edition in which such alterations 
first appeared " The result, accordingly, was, as Professor Wharey 
^ ^ parallel in any of the editions and that 

ax tunes makes Bunyan guilty of grammatical anomalies of which 
he was innocent. . . . Many of the variants reported as having 
be^ introduced in the eighth edition were mtrodueed in the fifth, 
mi not frequently as early as the fourth. It looks as though 
user, not finding them in the seventh, inferred that they were 
24:6 
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added in the eighth/^ and Offer seems not to have seen at all the 
4th, 6th, 6th and 11th editions. 2. The other notable editor was 
Bunyan^s best biographer the late Eev. Dr. John Brown, whose edi- 
tion published in the Cambridge English Classics Series, by the 
Cambridge Umversity Press, in 1907, chose as the basic text of the 
First Part the eleventh edition, which being the last to appear 
before the author^s death was supposed to represent his last revi- 
sion, and as the basic text of the Second Parfc the second edition, 

1687. ... No attempt was made to discover the relationship of 
the early editions to one another or their relative value. Obviously 
much still remained to be done towards a critical edition. The 
excessive rarity of the early editions has been the chief hindrance 
to any thorough study of them ( Wharey) . 

Even the now rare so-called Pac-simile Eeproduction of the 
First Editions of both Parts published by Stock in 1876 is really 
only a type reprint, and its preface says blandly ^^it has been 
thought needful to incorporate the conversation between Christian 
and Mr. Worldly-Wiseman which first appeared in the second 
edition but there is no indication whatever that neither the 
portrait nor any of the 14 crude woodcuts reproduced were in the 
first edition. We find that at least two of these woodcuts 
(Christianas fight with Apoll}’'on, and Vanity Fair) must have 
been copied from some edition of Part I even later than the 11th, 

1688. Stock, like Offor, used the Holford copy of Part I [it is 
said to belong to some ^^Philadelphia collector” now], and, not 
knowing of tibe Lenox copy (bought from W. Pickering before 
July 1856; now NYPL; four leaves are in facsimile from the 
Holford copy), called the former unique; but he himself later 
acquired a perfect copy (now in the John Eylands Library^ Man- 
chester; in its 1899 general catalogue) and in 1896 published a 
real facsimile of it, with a preface by Dr. John Brown. Mean- 
while the British Museum in 1884 bought a perfect copy of the 
first edition of Part I, exhibited in the King^s Library gallery 
(facsimile, 1928, in the Noel Douglas English Eeplicas” series; 
New York: Payson & Clarke). 

Professor Wharey finds that the first edition, though certainly 
very rare, is strange to say the least rare of all the editions issued 
before Bunyan^s death, more than a dozen copies being now located, 
half of them being in America. Lenox (NYPL), Huntington 
Libraiy, Morgan Library, C. W. Clarke, Holford copy (? Phila- 
delphia collector) and one or two others bought by the Eosenbach 
Company. 

At lart in 1928 there appeared the handsome edition by Pro- 
fessor Wharey (of the University of Texas), of which the Ml 
title is given above. The illustrations are 18 excellent facsimiles 
of title-pages and frontispieces. The extensive Introduction is 
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devoted mainly to Part One. and includes: A . — L An elaborate 
enumeration and description of the various editions 1678-88 (call- 
ing themselves editions 1-11. but the ^^Pifth^^ 1682 — see below — 
IS distinct from that of 1680. and the 2sinth^^ 1684 is really the 
Tenth, since it vras vrholly reset ) ; II. Doubtful Copies and Editions; 
in, Intferrelationship oi the Genuine Editions. B. The Second 
Part: First Edition ^ and Second Edition (and the 1687 edition) 
and further Explanations. The edited text itself is followed by 
Notes, a Bibliography { i. e. Iiat of editions, and works consulted, 
and Tercentenarv Publications), and finally an Index to the text. 

The Introduction gives the results of a very minute and critical 
examination of all of the various editions issued before Bunyan^s 
death, several copies of each hanng been examined in most cases, 
and the present location of all known copies being given. Among 
the many facts ascertained in the course of this exhaustive biblio- 
graphical and ])hilological investigation are these: 

‘‘ Many of the most familiar passages in the ^ Pilgrim^s Pro- 
gress ’ are lacking in the first edition. It makes no mention of 
Christianas return home and fruitless endeavour to explain his 
woeful state to wife and children ; of his meeting with Mr. Worldly- 
Wiseman and being turned aside by him to the town of Morality; 
of his second meeting with Evangelist and being reproved for 
hearkening to Worldly-TTiseman; of his confession to Good-Will; 
of his folly in allowing himself to be so misled; of Charity’s talk 
with Christian about his wife and children; of Evangelist’s meet- 
ing with Christian and Faithful and warning them of the troubles 
in store for them in Vanity Fair; of their recollection of this warn- 
ing while imprisoned m the cage at Yan% Pair; of By-end’s long 
discourse with his three friends — ^Mr. Hold-the-World, Mr. Money- 
love, and Mr, Save-all, in which the pilgrims later participate; of 
the momiment to Lot’s wife and the talk between Christian and 
Hopeful concerning it: of Giant Despair’s wife and the cruel treat- 
ment of Christian and Hopeful which grew out of her counsel to 
her husband; and finally of the King’s Trumpeters who came out 
from the Celestial City to greet Christian and Hopeful.” 

As to the unique frontispiece portrait of the Dreamer (with 
"‘Yanitj’'” instead of "^Destruction” on the city in the back- 
ground) in the Nash-Church-Huntington copy of the first edition, 
Professor Wharey agrees with those who think that it was very 
probably engraved for a later edition, perhaps the third, in which 
the corrected state appears (both states are now finely reproduced). 
The third edition, 1679, enjoys the distinction of being virtually 
the first complete edition. It was the first to insert the long dis- 
course between Mr. By-end and his companions and their subse- 
quent talk with Christian and Hopeful — ^the last addition of any 
consequence Bunyan made to the text. After the third edition the 
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additions consist of a few phrases inserted in the text, of marginal 
notes, and scripture references. The outstanding feature of the 
fourth edition, 1680, is the publisher's warning against pirated 
editions, printed on the back of the portrait. The first illustration 
of the text and the first mention of Copper Cutts occur in tlie 
fifth edition, 1680. The " 1682 ” copies of the Fifth Edition are 
either spurious or of doubtful authenticity (see below). The 
Seventh Edition, 1681, is the rarest of aU the editions issued 
during Bunyan^s lifetime. The distinctive feature of the Eleventh 
Edition, 1688, is the insertion of the thirteen illustrative wood- 
cuts reproduced from the copperplates which first appeared in the 
problematical "Fifth Edition," 1682. The composite and there- 
fore deceptive copies now exposed by Professor Wharey are : Lenox 
(NYPL) Third (Offor copy; title genuine; 7th & 4th editions; 
partly defective) ; British Museum Fourth (Lockhart-Wilgess) ; 
defective Lenox copy without title, calling itself (in the advertise- 
ment of the plates) "this Sixth Impression" (really the 1681 
6th edition without plates and the 1683 9th edition) ; British 
Museum 9th 1683 (press-mark C.58.a. 38). The versions appar- 
ently spurious are: two varieties of the "Fifth Edition" dated 
" 1682," namely : the Morgan copy (unique in having a portrait of 
the Dreamer with the usual positions reversed) variety; and the 
copies in the British Museum and Bunyan Meeting, a third variety 
of it (Offor-Lenox copy) even if genuine has no integrity as an 
mdependent text, and therefore has no bearing on the relationship 
of the genuine editions to each other. 

This most important question of the de facto inter-relationship 
of all the genuine editions has now at last been ascertained 
definitely by Professor Wharey for the first time as follows: All 
the evidence, both external and internal, justifies the twofold 
grouping : first, second, third, fourth, and seventh editions compos- 
ing the ohe group ; the sixth, eighth, and subsequent editions the 
second group. The testimony of the variants proves that both 
the fourth and seventh editions were printed from the third, the 
fifth from the fourth, the sixth from the fifth, the eighth from 
the sixth, the first ninth 1683 from the eighth, the second nmth 
1684 from the first ninth, the tenth from the second ninth, and 
the eleventh from the tenth; and that within the second group 
the sixth, eighth, and first ninth form a sub-group, the tenth and 
eleventh a second sub-group, with the second ninth as intermediary 
between the two. The better reading will almost invariably be 
found in the earlier group. Much evidence goes far towards 
substantiating Offor^s suggestion that the seventh edition " is very 
probably the last edition corrected by the pen of the author." 

Thus obviously the basic text for a new edition must come from 
the first group, restricted to the third, fourth, and seventh edi- 
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tions, since the first and second did not contain the complete test 
(however their test is most important in checking subsequent 
alterations perhaps not intended b}' the author). The fourth can 
claim no superiority over the other two, and contains important 
errors of which they are free. The seventh, set up from the third, 
omits some marginal notes added to the third, and two-thirds of 
those added to the fourth, and it is marred by numerous mis- 
prints. Hence the third edition (British Museum) has been 
chosen as the basic test, every departure from it, except a few 
corrections in punctuation, has been carefully indicated. The 
textual notes list all significant variations. There is every reason 
lo believe that all of Professors Wharej^s vast work on Part I was 
done most conscientiously and judiciously. 

As to Part Two he sa}s: ^^The choice of a basic text for the 
Second Part has proved a simple matter. There were but two 
editions issued during Bunyan^s life. The text of the second 
edition {1GS6) rarely differs from that of the first (1684), and 
then only in petty details. It adds, however, numerous marginal 
notes,^^ and again: '^Of the Second Edition of the Second Part 
there were apparently two issues. The British Museum copy [no 
other located] which claims to be the Second Edition bears the 
date 1686. The Lenox copy, which does not name the edition, is 
dated 1687. [So is the Morgan copy; also one sold at Sotheb/s 
Dec, 4, 1902 (which may be the Morgan copy. There is none in the 
B. M.).] So was the copy which the late Dr. Brown made the 
basis of his edition in the Cambridge English Classics Series, 
1907. ... If Dr. Brownes text is, as it claims to be, a faithful 
reproduction of that of the 1687 copy — and I have every reason to 
believe it is — ^the differences between idle copies dated 1686 and 
1687, respectively, are mere corrctions such as might easily have 
been made while the book was passing through the press.^^ That 
Brownes edition was used for rough comparison, as a matter of 
convenience, seems not unnatural, but we are scarcely prepared 
for the following statement : " The text of Brownes edition, after 
careful collation with the British Museum copy of the second 
edition, dated 1686, and with . . . permission ... of the Cam- 
bridge University Press, has been made the basic text of the present 
edition.^^ Thus, strange as it must seem, our Editor departing 
wholly from the strictly positive method used for Part I, has based 
his text for Part II not on the 1687 book itself but merely and 
solely on Brownes type reprint of it, which he assumes to be’ abso- 
lutely accurate without giving any reason whatever for such an 
improbable assumption. He does not mention having even looked 
at either the Lenox or Moigan copies of the 1687 book; and surely 
there can be no excuse for his not having used a complete photo- 
stat of one of them, as he did of the other Lenox copies. By 
strangely failing to take this obvious precaution, he has introduced 
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Tumecessaiily an unknown quantity and additional protability of 
error into ms text of Part II, which is most regrettable. In all 
other respects Professor Wharey^s handsome edition is adimrable, 
and deserves only praise and lasting gratitude. 

Lsokasd L. Maceall 

Savmnah, Georgia 


Jean Pauls BamtUche Werhe, Historiseh-kritische Ansgabe. Wei- 
mar: Hermann Bohlans Nachfolger, 1927- . 

Jean Paul alone among the chief writers of the classical period 
in German literature has heretofore been denied the honor of an 
historical critical edition of his works. And yet there is perhaps 
no one writer whose genius is so peculiarly dependant upon such an 
edition for a correct understanding and appreciation of its worth. 
Hot only the definitive account of his life and work but also the 
final appraisal of Jean PauPs place in the history of literature 
has been held up by the lack of an edition which would furnish 
scholars the complete works as well as the literary remains of the 
most prolific writer of the period. 

As early as 1800 in connection with his projected marriage to 
Karoline von Peuchtersleben, Jean Paul had considered the possi- 
bility of an edition of his opera omnia ” but, aside from frequent 
references to such a plan in his correspondence, no definite attempt 
was made to carry it out until the Spring of 1825, when Eeimer 
secured the rights for the first complete edition. Jean PauFs 
death the following Hovember removed, however, all possibility of 
an " Ausgabe letzter Hand " 

Three so-called complete editions of the works have since 
appeared: the Eeimer edition just mentioned consisting of sixty- 
five volumes, 1828-38, a second and third edition of which appeared 
in 1840-42 and 1860-62 respectively; a Paris edition, 1836-37, of 
four large octavo volumes chiefly noteworthy as presenting the first 
chronological arrangement of the works; and the Hempel edition, 
1868-79, in sixty parts. Hone of these, however, can claim to fulfill 
the requirements of an historical critical edition of the works for 
not only are some of the works published in Jean PauFs lifetime, 
to say nothing of those left unpublished at his death, omitted, but 
the sequence of works in the several editions, the unreliability of 
the texts, and the absence of adequate introductions to the volumes, 
variant readings, notes and indices mark these editions as falling 
far short of the demands of such an edition. 

In 1911 Julius Petersen and Eduard Berend worked out a 
plan for a complete authoritative edition in three parts, i.e. the 
works, literary remains, and letters- The plan met with the 
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approval of both the Bavarian and Prussian Academy of Sciences 
and enlisted the active support of such scholars as Franz Muncker 
and Gustav Eoethe. Eduard Berend, ^rho for over two decades 
has contributed greatly to our knowledge of Jean Paul and his 
work, and who under a grant from the Bavarian Academy had 
anticipated (1922-1926) the definitive edition by collecting, collat- 
ing and editing four volumes of Jean Paulas letters, was entrusted 
with the general editorship. No man more eminently fitted for the 
task could have been selected. Unfortunately his work has from 
the first been made doubly difficult because of unforeseen obstacles 
which, not only the years of the war but also post-war conditions 
have brought to German scholarship. The first two volumes finally 
after many delays appeared in 1927. Since then two annually have 
been published. 

Although m some of the more recent editions of Jean PauPs 
selected works the arrangement of the several volumes has been 
determined largely by the nature of their content, in the present 
edition of the complete works the chronological sequence was 
selected. The decision seems wisely made, not only because of his 
practice of referring in subsequent works to his earlier ones, but 
also because of the frequent introduction of the same character in 
later volumes. The edition as a whole has been divided into two 
large divisions, the first containing all the works which Jean Paul 
himself had printed and the second division embracing the most 
important portions of his literary remains, i.e. his unpublished 
writings, notes and personal remarks. 

In accordance with this plan the six volumes so far published 
are, in the order of their appearance : 

Volume I, 1. Abt., Satirische Jugendwerhe, containing the 
Qrbnlandlsche Prozesse and Auswahl aus des Teufels Por 
pieren (xliv-583 S., 1927) ; 

Vol. n. Die unsichfbare Loge (lv-476 S., 1927) ; 

Yol. VT, Sielenhds (lix-568 S., 1928) ; 

Vol. I, 2 Abt. (Nachlass), Ausgearleitete Schriften (1779- 
1782) (XLVIII-433S., 1928); 

Yol. in, Hesperus, Nrs. 1 & 2 (xi/ix-429 S., 1929) ; 

Yol. in, Hesperus, Nrs. 3 & 4 (347 S., 1929). 

Julius Petersen has contributed file preface to the whole edition. 
For the introductory remarks and comments, however, to the 
several volumes Eduard Berend has, with two exceptions, been 
responsible. The SiehenTcds volume represents the work of Kurt 
Schreinert, and the two volumes devoted to Hesperus, aside from 
the notes which were prepared by Eduard Berend, were entrusted 
to the editorship of Hans Bach. 

Barely has a critical edition provided such extensive introductory 
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comment to tlie separate volumes as this one. And again, it must 
be said that no writer more urgently has need of such comment 
than Jean Paul. Both his method of composition and the nature 
of the completed work demand for intelligent appraisal as accu- 
rate a picture as possible of each work^s inception and subsequent 
development. Drawing copiously on both the lettep and the 
Nachlass together with the most recent investigations in the field, 
the editor has sketched both the inner and outer history of the 
several works, noted the chief influences both foreign and German, 
pointed out autobiographical details when possible and surveyed 
briefly the critical comment of Jean Paulas contemporanes. Parti- 
cularly valuable are the comments in these introductory statements 
as to possible literary sources. While these serve to place the 
reader en courant with the most recent investigations in the field, 
at the same time by means of frequent references to material in 
the Nachlass the way is opened up for a new advance in Jean Paul 
research. Considerable space has been devoted in each volume to 
the discussion of textual matters and Jean PauPs peculiar ortho- 
graphy, although the variant readings in the case of the works 
published in hjs lifetime have been wisely relegated to separate 
volumes at the end of the whole series. 

Out of the welter of preliminary sketches, aphoristical comments, 
casual notes and illegible jottings, the keen eyes and sound judg- 
ment of the editor have resolved a seeming chaos into a clear-cut 
pattern of the hookas gradual growtti. Sometimes, as in the case 
of the Unsichtiare Logs, the chronology of the several items, in 
spite of the most accurate attention to orthographical peculiarities, 
could only be established by a comparison of the various kinds of 
paper on which the earlier and subsequent drafts were made. No- 
where were these difficulties more apparent and more ably handled 
than in the first volume of the Nachlass, Berend, in the language 
of Jean Paul, has aptly characterized the literary remains a veri- 
table quarry from which partially hewn blocks of projected works 
stand out amidst the vast debris of scattered thoughts and apergus. 
A complete reprint of this material was manifestly impossible even 
for a definitive edition. The steps by which Berend arrived at his 
ultimate principle of selection were set forth in some detail in the 
Prolegomena zur historisch^Tcritischen Q-esamiausgdbe von Jean 
Pauls WerTcen in 1927. It is suflBcient to state here that the 
application of his principle of selection reduced this huge, un- 
wieldly mass of data to three main divisions : first, the writings for 
the most part completed but not published to fill possibly four 
volumes; secondly, some seven volumes of aphorisms or scattered 
thoughts; thirdly, a projected volume of biographical notes. 

It is in the initii volume of this first main division of the 
Nachlass, as we have said, that the editoris arduous task stands 
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revealed m all its complexity. Skilfully and understandingly we 
are conducted through the maze* oi Jean Pauls iiteiary workshop 
before even hi" earhL‘"t no\el touk loini. It is a volume of the 
utmost importance to an understanding of the early history of 
Jean Paulas development, the various aspects of which have recently 
stimulated the writing of such studies as those of W- Meier, Max 
Kommerell, F. Burschell, and W. Harieh. 

Such portions of the Kachlass which, at vanous times, have been 
published by E. Forster, P. Nerrlich, and Josef Muller have been 
unsatisfactoi}” because absurdly incomplete and not at all times 
reliable. The present edition has disregarded these and gone back 
to the original material except in cases where originals are now lost. 
Unlike the text of the completed works the orthography of the 
Xachlass does not represent an approximation of his" last views on 
the subject, but that of the several manuscripts has been preserved, 
since such peculiarities were too characteristic of Jean Paul as a 
young writer and too valuable for dating doubtful manuscripts 
to be disregarded. In short, as Berend notes, Jean PauPs ortho- 
graphy was at all times eigen williq, but at no time willhirUch, 

The notes which are placed at the end of each volume have been 
reduced to a minimum and are adequate. For the most part, they 
indicate possible literary sources or parallels, autobiographical 
references and occasional textual comment. The mass of learned 
and recondite illusions, obscure personal and local references, and 
unusual words will, in general, find their ultimate explanation in 
a projected Jean Paul-Lexikon, which is planned as a final volume 
of the edition. 

The edition is printed on excellent paper in a clear, black type 
with generous margins and numbered lines for convenience in refer- 
ence. The numbers arranged along the inner margin are scarcely 
noticeable and detract very little from the beauty of the page. 
Facsimiles of Jean PauTs handwriting, a reprint of the title-page 
to the first volume of the first edition of SiebenJeds^ a reproduction 
of Chodowiecki^s drawing for the first edition of the Undchtbare 
Loge and a photograph of the Schwanthaler bust of Jean Paul 
add further distinction to the edition. 

In 1924 Georg Witkowski formulated the dedderata of a com- 
plete critical edition in a useful little volume entitled : Texthritih 
und Editionstechnile neuerer SchriftwerTce. That Eduard Berend 
has had such an ideal before him as he worked out the plan for 
the present edition of Jean Paul is seen from the careful exposition 
of his method in the Prolegomena above mentioned. Furthermore, 
he specifically calls attention to Witkowski^s book in the opening 
pages of his survey. And yet in the one instance (p. 83) in which 
Witkowdd singles out Jean Paul to illustrate a particular need of 
certain definitive editions, in this very instance Berend (p. 43) is 
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forced to take a different point of view, Bnt here as elsewhere 
when such differences occur, cogent reasons are advanced for his 
decisions. In short, judged by the standards set forth by Witkowski, 
the present six volumes under consideration are an excellent fore- 
cast of a very close approximation to such an ideal edition. 

Edwasd V. Beewee 

Umoersity of Calif omim 


Ooeihes Bild in der Lmdschaft Untersuchungen zur Landschafts- 
darstellung in Goethes Kunstprosa. Yon Eichard Bbitl. 
Berlin und Leipzig: Walther de Gruyter u. Co., 1929. xi + 
245 pp. Mk. 16. 

Beitls TJntersuchung bedeutet eine Bereicherung unsrer Goethe- 
erkenntnis noeh iiber den Titel seiner Studie hinaus, denn die 
ersten Kapitel behandeln sowohl Goethes kiinstlerische Betatigung 
und Begabung, die sich aus Anlage aufs Zeichnen beschrankt und 
besonders in der Earbe und im Begrenzen des Ausschnittes versagt, 
sowie auch die Wechselwirkung zwischen kunstleriscjhem und 
wissenschaftlichem Sehen. Da ergibt sich denn die interessante 
Peststellung, daSim GroSen und Ganzen der Wissenschaftler und 
der Dichter zwei verschiedene Personen bleiben, dafi, wahrend die 
Earbe in der dichterischen Landschaft eine durchaus unterge- 
ordnete Stellung spielt, ihr die wissenschaftliche Beobachtung 
vielleicht aus bewuSter Kompensation zwischen 1775 und 79 einen 
bedeutenden Platz einraumt, bis mit dem April 1787 der Hohe- 
punkt dieses Sehens erreicht ist. 

Lichtwahrnehmungen dagegen sind schon fnih im Eoman stark 
ausgebildet, und zwar ist der Mond im Werther iiberraschend 
plastisch und deutlicher als die Sonne gesehn, die besonders im 
Auf- und XJntergange betraehtet wird. Auch in der nicht-dicli- 
terischen Landsciaft sind Mondscheinscenen haufig, wie sich das 
in der 79ger und Italienischen Eeise zeigt. In den Wahh 
verwandtschaften begleitet Sonnenlicht Schicksalsbestimmung und 
-forderung, Mondlicht Schicksalsverlauf und -erfullung. 

Physiognomisch ist Licht, Earbe und Ton (Goethes Gehdr ist 
asthetisch verhaltnismafiig gering entwickelt!) reichlicher und 
bedeutender verwendet, wie ja auch in der Kunst fiir ihn '^die 
menschliche Gestalt, und zwar in ihrer Wiirde und Gesundheits- 
fffle, das Hauptziel aller bildenden Kunst bleibt” (W. A. I. 
49, 377). 

In der Landschaftsdarstellung nun macht Beitl die fordemde 
und wiederzuverwendende ITnterscheidung von drei Typen: 
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1. ProWemlose Emstellnng auf der Stufe der Kandheit, mitzend 
Oder genieiJend, Xatnransicht, der in der DarsteUuiig die 
objektive Natur, die Beschreibungslandschaft entspncht 
(Lottes Geschwister, Wilhelms Felix, Werner, Therese, 
Philine, der Hauptmann). 

2. Problematisehe Emstellnng anf der Jhnglingsstnfe, asthetisch 
fiihlend, Xatnrgefnhl, mit der EntspreSiung : subjektivierte 
Xatur, Ichlandschaft (Znstand bewirkt dnrch Erwachen der 
Liebe, Leiden oder Entzhcknng. Werther, Wilhelm, Ednard, 
der Mann Ton funfzig Jahren). 

3. Harmonisehe Emstellnng des sittlich reifen Menschen, Hatnr- 
einsicht, mit der Bntsprechnng : objektivierte Natnr, 
SchicksaUIandscJiapj zn deren Ordntmg nnd Gesetz das 
MeDSchenschicksal sich m Einklang oder MiSklang befindet 
(Charlotte, Ottilie, Mignon imd der Harfner an ihrem Ende). 

Diese Typen erlantert Beitl in ausgedehnten nnd vorzhglichen 
Anah^sen des Werther, des Meistermii der Wahlverwandts^aften,, 
wobei anch die beiden Afeisierfassnngen interessante Anfsehlnsse 
geben. 

Im zweiten, ebenso bedentsamen Teile seiner TJntersnchnng 
nntermmmt es der Verfasser, die Typen der Landschaftsdarstellnng 
anch im Sprachstil der Goethisehen Prosa zn eharakterischen. Die 
beiden Pole Werther — Wahlverwandtschaften werden kontrastiert 
als dynamischer nnd tektonischer Stil, Der dynamische erhalt seine 
gefuMsmaSige Wncht in erster Lime dnrch Verb nnd richtnngs- 
gebende Adyerbien nnd Prapositionen (vergl. die vielen im Wer- 
ther vorkommenden hin, her, rings, umher, herum, fort, weg, vorbei 
etc.) ; der tektonische dagegen ist Nominalstil, seine Adverbien tmd 
Prapositionen ordnen nnd lokalisieren. ^^Statt Ehythmik nnd 
PoIys}Tideton asjmdetische Eeihen, statt Thematik Antithetik, statt 
Bewegung im Innem Orientiemng des Blickes im A^em, statt 
dunklem Gefnhl znstandlieher Prospekt/^ 

Dabei ist zn bemerken, dais Beitls Sympathie entschieden dem 
dynamischen Stil gehort, nnd obwohl ihm anch im tektonisehen 
eine gnte^ Binfiihlnng gelingt, teilt er die in der deutschen kri- 
tischen Literatnr sich nenerdings steigemde Abneignng gegen die 
Harmonie der Goethisehen Klassik. Ganz abgesehen davon aber 
ergibt sich bei der Betrachtnng des Verfassers leicht der Bindmck, 
als ob diese Stileigenthmlichkeiten nnr den verschiedenen Phasen 
der Landsehaftsschildemng angehorten, was dnrehans eine nnznlas- 
sige Verengung der Feststellnng ware. Die objektiven Brgebnisse 
seiner Stilnntersnchnng in ihrer spezifischen Anwendnng bleiben 
bei dieser ndtigen Erweitemng indessen dnrehans ghltig. Dnrch 
sehallanalytische Beobachtungen bin ich selbst zn ganz ahnlichen 
Erfahmngen gekommen, so bewegt sich die Betonnng in den WdhV 
verwandtschaften z. B. abgesehen yon den SchlnSkadenzen gem anf 
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zwei Ebenen mit ziemlich langer Altemierung von IlocIx zti mittel- 
hoch. Beitls Penodisiernng, oft zu stark von rein syntaktisehen 
Gesichtspunkten aus bestinimt, hatte an schallanalytischen Ver- 
suchen Klamng und Stntzung gewinnen kdnnen. Sie batten ibn 
nnter anderm verbmdert, das \ricbtige Element der Pausen zu iiber- 
seben, durcb das sicb z. B. die von ibm falscb metrisierte SteUe fol- 
gendermassen verandert : 


Endlicli erblickte sie 
hoch in den Luften 
mit puipurroten Federn 
den Habicht, dessen Brust 
die letzten Strahlen 
der Sonne anfing 


Endlich erblickte sie hocli in den Lnften 
mit purpurroten Federn den Habicht (Pause), 
dessen Brust die Letzten Strahlen der 
Sonne auffing 


Endlieb stebe bier, dem sonstigen Werte der Untersucbung 
unbescbadet, die Eorderung nacb Bndzusammenfassung und Index, 
der in Deutschland leider nicbt als unumganglicb angeseben wird. 


Bknst Ebisb 


Girolamo Savonarola. Prediche e scritti con introduzione, com- 
mento, nota libliografica e uno studio sopra VInfluenza del 
Savonarola su la Letteratura e VArte del Quattrocento. Di 
Mabio Eeerasa, Milano : Tllrico Hoepli, 1930. xii + 426 
pag. con 32 tavole fuori testo. Lire 22. 

Well printed on good paper and containing thirty-two pertinent, 
well-executed illustrations, this volume is a welcome addition to 
the large body of works dealing with Era Girolamo Savonarola. 
The editor, while presenting to bis readers practically the same 
amount of material as is to be found in the well-known Scelta di 
prediche e scritti by ViUari and Casanova (Firenze, Sansoni, 1898), 
does not adopt their method of arrangement by genres, but follows 
what be considers 

il criterio pih logico del raggruppamento a seconda della genesi spirituals 
di quegli scritti, lu tal guisa il lettore pu6 — ^anche attraverso la viva 
tessitura delle vicende biografiche — accompagnare il pensiero del frate uel 
suo graduale sviluppo. 

The selections, each with an adequate introduction indicating its 
source, the attendant circumstances of its appearance, and its 
portent, and accompanied by illuminating foot-notes, are grouped 
in eleven chapters of varying length that enable the reader to 
follow Fra Girolamo from his first known literary efforts and his 
secret departure at the age of tweniy-three from home and kindred, 
impelled thereto by la gran miseria del mondo, le iniquitate de 
li homini,^^ seeking, as he says in one of his sermons, "la liberty e 
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la quiete in the Dominican convent at Bologna, on through his 
vigorous life as a "melitanto cavaliero’^ of Jesus Christ, preaching 
penance and prayer, peace and charity, as with prophetic tongue he 
fearlessly inveighed against evil in church and state, both of which 
must be renewed in the spirit of Christ, ^^re, duce e signore," up 
to that fatal burning, May 23, 1498. 

Besides extracts from "the sermons, the editor has included a 
few of Savonarola^s poems, the letter to his father on his departure 
to jom the Dominican order (14?o), another to his mother (1490), 
a few extracts from the opusculi ascehci and from the Trionfo della 
croce, as well as the Trattaio circa il reggimento e governo della 
ciiid di Firenze, which, he says, is "riportato tutto, ma alcuni 
capitoli — quelli inchiusi in parentesi quadre — ^invece Ae nel testo 
sono riprodotti in sunto." 


At the end of the volume, in an essay of some thirty pages, the 
reader is presented with a succinct and informing account (accom- 
panied by copious bibliographical references) of the profound and 
abiding effect of Savonarola^s precept and example on several of 
the literary men of his day, who, converted, renounced frivolity and 
worldliness, embraced the Christian life and turned with mystic 
ecstasy to a contemplation of the eternal verities, giving literary 
expression to the new life that was in them, while humbler, less 
polished writers reflected in popular forms the deep and over- 
whelming change that had come over the great mass of the Floren- 
tine populace. In his discussion the author does not, however, over- 
look the importance of the anti-Savonarola literature. After this 

rapida rassegna letteraria " he turns to Savonarola^s ideas on art 
and his influence on the artists of his day, particularly Botti- 
celli md Michelangelo. Of particular value is the interpretation 
given to Botticelli^s Orocefissione mystica (formerly in the Aynard 
Collection at Lyons, France, now in the Fogg Art Museum at 
Hazard UmvCTsity), which is not, in his opinion, a representation 
of tne Crux Irae Dei — secondo la nota visione savonaroliana " as 
some cnties would have it, but is based rather ^^sul tema delle 
ripetute minacce di vendetta divina pronunziate dal Savoharola, e 
sopratutto del frequents annunzio di un generals rinnovamento 
della c^esa, che sarebbe state preceduto daUa punizione di Firenze 
e dltdia, and sotto qnesta nnova luce . . T assume il valore di 
un palpito d^’amma del BotticelU verso un sogno di redenzioM 
mstaana. ^e pages devoted to “tutta una fioritura d'arte an- 
ehessa relativa al movimento savonaroliano, cio^ Pincisione ia 
legno, 0 alogr^, usata per riUustrazione del libro « are of SnS 
^rert, espeeiaUy smce the voW contains reproductions of siz- 
J senz’altro/' avers the autS,« 

^ tooc m bm. period, m. 

By adding the Baggio di Sibliogmfia, -with which he 
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the volume, Signor Eerrara places his readers under decided obliga- 
tions, for in its 172 items, chronologically arranged, we have a 
conspectus of the important contributions to Savonarola literature 
(books, brochures, and periodical articles m Italian, German, 
French, and English) from 1845 to 1930, from tvhieh we believe 
with the author "molta utilita possa tirarsi/^ 

In the introduction the author essays the delineation of a pro- 
filo del Savonarola . . . tracciato dal di dentro^^ ^‘^Tutto nel 
Savonarola si riduce infatti,^^ he says, " ad unita di principio. E 
il principio sovrano che regola il corso della sua esiatenza e la 
cariti.” In this he differs somewhat from a recent biographer of 
the great Friar Preacher, Piero Misciatelli, who states: ^^Perfino 
Pamore sul quale egli insists sovente nelle sue prediche e che 
antepone alia fede secondo il concetto paolino non si puo dire che 
acquisti in lui la forza e Pumanita della ^ Charitas ^ evangelica,^^ 
as he proceeds to contrast the methods and results of the activities 
of Savonarola and of Santa Caterina da Siena, who passa tnon- 
fante sul ponte delP Amove da lei stessa gettato e sul quale le viene 
incontro il pontefice. H Savonarola spezza i ponti con Eoma e 
rimane suU^orlo delPabisso nel quale finira per cadere (Savonor 
rola, Milan, 1925, p. 163). 

In short, this volume presents a self-portrait, as it were, of 
Savonarola, the political, economic, social, and religious refonner, 
the mystic and the prophet, the preacher zealous for righteousness, 
peace, and freedom, who in a brief decade and a half brought about 
a renewal of spiritual life in Eenaissance Florence and left the 
memory of a saint and martyr. 

Lo spirito savonaroliano non diventa altro che nna tradizione di fede 
adamantina di carattere eroico, di dignity esemplare, verso la quale sono 
attratti San Francesco di Paola, Santa Caterina de’ Hicci, San Filippo 
Neri, i papi Giulio II, Paolo IV, i Cardinali Alimonda e Capecelatro e 
numerosi altri anche estranei alle ger archie della Chiesa: tradizione alia 
quale come per il passato, aderiranno quanti con I'ammo sgombro da qual- 
sivoglia pregiudizio sapranno liconoscere nel Savonarola un sublime 
maestro di vita spirituale (p. 348). 

William A. MoLaxjghlik 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


La poesia espanola contemporanea. By Ajtgel Valbxjbna Peat. 

Madrid: Compania Ibero-Americana de Publicaciones, 1930. 

Pp. 130. 2.50 pesetas. 

Except for J. Montesinos' preface to his anthology, Modems 
Spanische Dichtung (Leipzig, Berlin, 1927), which does not go 
beyond 1924, there has been no adequate general treatment of 
modem Spanish poetry. La poesia espanola contemporanea sup- 
plies, therefore, a definite lacuna in criticism. It is the first 
4 
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volume of a series, "Las Cien Obras Bducadoras" Professor 
Yalljuena is well known as a scholar, particularly in the field of 
Calderon, and is himself a promising younger poet. In this book 
he combines the academic method of studying literature as a history 
of influences and evolution with the fresh, sympathetic criticism 
that comes only from close contact with literary movements and 
personalities of the day. The subject is treated under four head- 
ing*!. ilodernfsmo, Generacidn del 98, Juan Eam6n Jimenez o 
Intrcduccion al novecenti^mo. XTltimas tendencias. The first sec- 
tion treat*! the work and infiuence of Euben Dario and his followers. 
The '?erond analyzes the poetry of Antonio Machado, Fernando 
Gonzalez, Eamoii Perez de Ayala, Unamuno, Jose Maria Gabriel y 
Galan, and Vicente Medina, and establishes a similarity in them 
of attitude and subject matter. The third section gives an exhaus- 
tive criticism of Juan Ram6n Jimenez, and prepares for the last 
and mo5!t important chapter by indicating the subtle but consider- 
able debt of the recent poets to Jimenez, and Includes several 
poets whom V. links to him. The last section, appreciably the 
lonerest, is the most original and to the lay reader probably the 
most interesting. As V. states in his foreword, he has chosen here 
to anah'ze rather than to evaluate, but his fine analysis approxi- 
mates an evaluation. The outstanding poets of today in Spain, 
of wliom one must mention Gerardo Diego, Eam6n de Basterra, 
Pedro^ Salinas, Jorge Guillen, Damaso Alonso, and particularly 
Federico Garcia Lorca and Eafael Alberti, are dealt with exhaus- 
tively by^ one whose immediate interest in his subject does not 
impair his keen critical judgment. The book ends with a brief 
review of current magazines publishing significant verse, with an 
indication of the newest poets, whose work has not yet appeared 
in hook form, and of their important contributions. Throughout 
Y. introduces frequent and illuminating quotations. The numerous 
trivial errata of the advance printing are to be corrected in a second 
printing to appear shortly. 

E. Louise Smith 


Le$ Essais de Montaigne, Etude et Analyse, Par Gustave Lahsoh. 
Paris: Mellott4e, 1930. 384 pp. (Les Chefs-d^Oeuvre de la 
Litt4rature Expliqu4s.) 

Professor Lanson in his latest analysis of the Essays emphasizes 
1 ^ ^^d^tedness to specialists in all matters of technical detail. 
As the Notice carefully points out, the purpose of this book is to 
s® reader, by means of an inventory and ordering of 
Montaigne s ideas, for his first contact with the Essays themselves. 
The real contnbution of this new study is to be found in his 
method of approach and presentation. 
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After two accurate and adequate chapters on the life and char- 
acter of the essayist, followed by detailed and compact studies, one 
on le milieu e't le moment and another on the composition of 
the essays, L. comes to his main interest — Montaigne^s thought. 
The Fuliject is studied under three headings — stoicism, skepticism, 
and definitive philosophy. 

The philosophy of the first period is usually called stoic. L. 
has already protested against this term, favoring " scolastic." ^ 
He now proposes, in a chapter entitled La premiere maniere de 
Montaigne, dite stoicienne. — ^Le stoicisme d^un voluptueux,^^ the 
term athletic/^ He summarizes his analysis as follows: ‘^Mais 
il croit alors a Pefficacite pratique d^une g^mnastique philosophique, 
d^une sorte d^athletisme moral.^^ A similar idea has previously 
been advanced but expressed in terms of therapeutics. 

In the analysis of the second period, there is little that is new 
save greater emphasis on the constructive principles involved in 
Montaigne^s skepticism. 

It is the handling of Montaigne^s definitive philosophy that 
reveals most clearly the originality of the Lanson approach. Excel- 
lent studies on Montaigne^s conception of man, of ethics, of the 
individuals relation to the state (conservatism), on Montaigne^s 
religious attitude, are followed by an interesting chapter entitled 
"A la recherche d^une m4thode." On this last problem, L. has 
ventured farthest in constructing a system inherent in the essays 
but which Montaigne failed to organize. A study of Montaigne^s 
positive criticism, particularly as revealed by his remarks on medi- 
cine, convinced L, that the essayist conceived the need of an experi- 
mental method, and hence was a forerunner of Bacon. 

In this connection, it should be noted that Hugo Friedrich, in 
an otherwise favorable review,® criticises the treatment of Mon- 
taigne^s philosophy. He would not, like L., explain Montaigne^s 
ideas as tibe reaction of his particular temperament to the exigencies 
of his training and environment, hut would center his ideas around 
a fundamental principle, namely, a strong irrational religiosity. 
Thus Montaigne^s criticism of reason, his orthodoxy and his con- 
servatism, are but the result of a strong feeling of man^s impotence 
before the transcendency of God and nature. This attitude, being 
contraiy to the spirit of modem experimental science, makes it 
impossible to consider Montaigne a precursor of men like Bacon. 
Against Friedrich^s formula, or simplification of Montaigne, it can 
be said that L., without postulating ^'irrational religiosity,^^ is 
fully able to account scientifically for the essays along the lines 
of modern literary criticism. Furthermore L., who is not dealing 
with a philosopher who systematized his thought, has the advantage 

^ " La vie morale selon les Issais/^ ler et 15 f^vrier 1924, p. 605. 

^DeutscHie Literatwrseitimg, 19 JuH, 1936. 
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of treating ilontaigne^s ideas from the point of view of their 
genesis, growth, or evolution, an approach that is necessary to a 
clear comprehen^^ion of both the essays and the essayist. As for 
the question of ilontaigne^s influence on Bacon, L. has been con- 
tent to rely on the special studies of Pierre Villey.® There is 
little else in the analysis of ilontaigne^s philosophy that is new or 
particularly debatable. 

Of the two concluding chapters to the book, that on style is 
commendable and that on the influence of the essays, in spite of 
limitations freelv admitted, is of great practical value. L, has 
successfully incorporated into his study the results of contem- 
porarj' research, following il. Tilley on the chronology of the 
essays and the evolution of specific ideas. The extensive, well- 
chosen excerpts from the essays themselves, amounting to one-third 
of the subject matter, are a valuable addition. There is a working 
bibliography. In short, the book admirably achieves its aim. 
Beginners can not hope to obtain elsewhere m so handy a form so 
much accurate and vital information on the essays, their author, 
the period in which they were composed, and their importance in 
the history of French literature; mature students of the essayist 
will find carefully worded and stimulating interpretations of the 
more elusive problems of Montaigne^s thought.^ 

^ . . L. P. G. Pbckham 

Pnnceton university 


Coleridge on Logic and Learning, with Selections from the Un- 
published Manuscripts. By Alice D. Snydee. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1929. Pp. xviii + 169. $3.00. 

As all students are aware, Coleridge criticism has had its cycles. 
After a prolonged period, the barrenness of which is evidenced by 
the poverty of works of any real importance, the last few years have 
seen what is less a revival of interest than a new attempt at a real 
evaluation of Coleridge as both poet and thinker. Coleridge has 
been, indeed, peculiarly fortunate in his disciples of this generation, 
for they are showing ^emselves scholars who combme with patient 
and exact study a real understanding of the significance of their 
discoveries in the interpretation of Coleridge. Much of the new 


•L. might well have mentioned Professor Zeitlin’s article "The develop^ 
ment of Bacon's Essays-— with special reference to the question of Mon- 
taigne's influence upon them," October, 1928, which strenuously 

combats some of M Villey's conclusions. 

numerous misprints, and in the Table of Contents 
for Chapter at the end, several ideas are enumerated not to he found 
in that chapter, but embodied in Chapter Xm. 
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work, too, is based upon hitherto unpublished or practically inacces- 
sible material — ^upon letters, marginalia, and noteoooks, as well as 
upon the mass of unpublished work which Coleridge left at his 
death. 

Miss Snyder^s is an important and significant addition to these 
new studies. Ifot only has she made available for students the 
most valuable sections of Coleridge^s unfinished Log%c — and those 
who have seen the two-volume manuscript from which her extracts 
have been drawn, will realize the difficulty of her task — ^but she 
has added to this important original material a series of illuminat- 
ing and suggestive prefaces, which contribute much to our under- 
standing of Coleridge’s interests in logic, in science, and particu- 
larly in education. 

As editor. Miss Snyder has shown wisdom and judgment in the 
comparative brevity of her selections from the Logic; a less experi- 
enced student might well, overwhelmed by the very mass of 
material, have made the far too frequent mistake of persuading 
herself that it was all equally valuable and equally important, 
merely because it was Coleridge’s. Miss Snyder has chosen with 
care, and as a result has given us not only passages which must 
be of the greatest service to the student of Coleridge’s technical 
philosophy, but a senes of briefer passages in which those inter- 
ested in Coleridge as poet, as critic, and as theologian will recognize 
the familiar voice. 

Important as is this original material. Miss Snyder’s prefaces 
are only less so. The reader who hesitatingly approaches Coleridge 
on logic for the first time will find her opening chapter of particular 
value, since it contains an acute analysis of the part played by 
the logic in his system as a whole, and the relation between his 
logical and educational systems. Her discussion of his interest 
in contemporary science serves to place him more clearly in his 
period. Of particular interest is her analysis of his attitude toward 
the conflicting medical theories of his day. But to the present 
reviewer, the section on his relation to education seems the most 
important and original. Here Miss Snyder touches a subject 
which has been too lightly passed over by his critics. Ho one 
who has read widely in Coleridge, as Miss Snyder points out 
(p. 11) " can question the fact that he took keen delight in the 
process of thinking/" That interest is reflected in all that he had 
to say about the means of developing in others abilitv to use the 
mind* His interest in the projected Encyclopaedia Metropolitana 
as well as in academic curricula of his own age and of previous 
generations offers concrete illustration of his consciousness of edu- 
cational problems. But his real service to education lies deeper. 
In much of his philosophical, and of his critical work, as Miss 
Snyder suggests, he speaks as teacher. For all the fun hi.<% contem- 
poraries loved to poke at him, however, it is the teacher as educator 
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(in his own Eteral interpretation of that woxd.)^ rather than the 
teacher as preacher^, or as prophet, Trho emerges. Like the teacher, 
he is constantly attempting in his work to define, to explain, to 
analyze, as his own involved and parenthetical st 3 ie so frequently 
indicates; he labors to make clear to others what he has first 
labored to clarify to himself, ilost of all, his central theories of 
the organic nature of the processes of thought, his insistence upon 
the fact that hnowmg mvolved not only the understanding but 
the whole man” was to have much to do with the reform in 
educational methods T^hicli may be detected in various institutions 
which were proud to acknowledge their indebtedness to him in 
their reform of curricula. That Coleridge was particularly influ- 
ential in the spread of academic idealism as a system of classroom 
philosophy in both England and America has been previously 
recognized, but Hiss Snyder is the first, so far as I know, to point 
out a highly significant corollary: "If it were possible to recon- 
struct the past so as to estimate justly the influence Coleridge has 
had on educators and logicians, in America, for instance, one 
might discover that he had laid several stones in the pavement 
leading to the instrumentalist reaction against an idealism with 
which he has been closely associated; for some of his suggestions 
of the instrumental function of the understanding as contrasted 
with the reason could scarcely fail of wider application by later 
logicians who had ceased to think m terms of the separate faculties ” 
(p, 15), Students both of Coleridge and of American education 
will await vith interest Miss Snyder^s later work in which it is 
to be hoped that she will further develop this suggestion. 

Maejobie ITicolson 

Smith College 


Coleridge as Philosopher. By John H. Muibhead. (Library of 
Philosophy.) London: Allen and Unwin; ITew York: Mac- 
miUan, 1930. Pp. 287. $4.00. 

A thorough reconsideration of Goleridge^s philosophy by a phil- 
osopher has long been desired by those who have approached his 
works with interests primarily literary, and have been led further 
and further into philosophy in attempting to grasp the ideas that 
permeate most of his prose and much of his verse. That the pro- 
ject appealed to a philosopher with Professor Muirhead^s breadth 
of esyerience and imaginative grasp of the significant in situation 
and idea, is a fact for which literary students are now grateful. 
Por Professor Muirhead has succeeded in showing, as few could 
have done, Goleridge^s sensitiveness to current philosophical and 
psychological ideas and assumptions; his recognition of the funda- 
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mental problem that must be formulated; and his positive con- 
tributions to the discussion of that problem as it appeared in the 
several fields of logic, metaphysics, natural science, ethics, policies, 
aesthetics, and religion. 

Coleridge^s contributions, the writer finds, grew out of a funda- 
mental unwillingness to accept a current view that made philosophy 
^^the attempt to reduce everything by ^triumphant analysis^ to its 
component elements, and, taking these as the ultimate realities, to 
treat it as a mere aggregate or mechanical resultant, while poetry, 
religion, even . . . morals and pohtics were matters of unanalysable 
feeling [p. 29].^^ A temperamental endowment in some ways 
distinctly favorable a mind . . . ommvorous, sensitive, growing 
to the last") and a vastly larger amount of sustamed work than 
he has usually been credited with, went into the establishment of 
his philosophic position. The central idea of this position Pro- 
fessor Muirhead defines as ^^that of the true meamng and place 
of Individuality in the world both of nature and of man [p. 263]." 

Although Coleridge exerted relatively little infiuence on tlie 
more technical philosophy of England during the age immediately 
succeeding, Professor Muirhead does not hesitate to name him the 
founder, and " to this day the most distinguished representative " 
of a voluntaristic form of idealism which has recently been replac- 
ing the logical idealism of the late nineteenth century in both 
England and America. His argument is based on evidence dis- 
covered in the manuscript remains which are at last receiving the 
attention they deserve, as well as on that of the volumes that have 
long been in print. 

Naturally the writer recognizes the shortcomings of the phil- 
osopher's work, and he offers explanations that show a perspective 
and balance sometimes lacking in criticisms of Coleridge. A 
conservative tendency that kept him from following through some 
of his principles to the bitter end, a morbid bent in his character — 
both come in for their share of responsibility. But more than 
many critics. Professor Muirhead is aware of the extent to which 
any philosopher's work is necessarily conditioned by his heritage 
of materials and tools, the systems and conceptions — ^ihe very 
language, even — ^that are available for his use. And he refuses to 
blame Coleridge for failing to make bricks without straw; he 
honors him, rather, for accomplishing as much as he did in pro- 
ducing new tools and materials, and in rendering much of the 
older stock ^^thenceforth an anachronism." 

Students of literature may wish that the scope of Professor 
Muirhead^s study had permitted him to go further into the subject 
of Coleridge^s aesthetic theory and his critical practice. However, 
his thoughtful discussion of the relation of philosophy to criticism 
and his evaluation of Coleridge's psychology of the imagination 
make the chapter on Theory of Pine Art especially interesting to 
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such stutlents. The chapter on the Philosophy of Nature is m- 
portant for the full understanding of the discussion of aesthetics, 
and the Introduction and the chapter on Metaphysics both contain 
passages of direct and suggestive bearing on the subject. On the 
U’hole, we may thank a kindly fortune for giving us as much as 
it has, for the study was originally mtended as a single section of 
a book now in preparation on the fcstory of British and American 
Idealism. Conddeiing the amount of fresh material at hand, and 
the trends of present-day thought that are making a ]ust appre- 
ciation of Coleridge's pliiiosophy more possible, there is no ques- 
tion but that a loot rather tlian a chapter was called for. 

AmoB D. SmrDEB 

Tassar College 


Keats" View of Poetry. By Takeshi Saito. To which is prefixed 
an Essay on English Literature in Japan, by Ebmund 
BL trxDEir. London : Cobden-Sanderson, 1929. Pp. 144. 6 s. 
The Life of John Keats. By Albest Eblahdb. Translated by 
Masiok Bonixsojr. With an Introduction by 3. MiddiiBtoh 
Muket. New York: Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith. 
Pp. 244. $3.00. 

The attitude of the critics of John Keats towards their subject 
is a tmique thing in present-day literature. In an age of debunking, 
when few of the old favorites escape, Keats’s biographers and inter- 
preters are uniform in admiration and reject. The extreme of this 
tendency is to be found in the maternal yearning of Amy Lowell to 
explain and defend, and in the profound reverence of J. M. Murry 
for the “purest gemus” of all time save sWespeare. It is evi- 
dent m a modified form even in such a writer as J. W. Garrod, who, 
in spite of certain strictures, freely acknowledges Keats’s greatness. 
The umversality of the partisan note is freshly emphasized through 
the recent publication of two books on Keats from practically op- 
posite ends of the earth, and by authors representing two peoples 
ordmarily thought of as poles apart in culture and emotional ex- 
perience. M. Erlande, writing a brief biography for the French, 
frankly states his object and point of view as being to “give a 
picture of Keats that will show him ... as he was j with his human 
heart, and with that heart of flame whidi ultimately consumed 
him,” and “to present him in his rightful place, which is with the 
great figures in the world of poei^.” Professor Saito, writing a 
doctoral dissertation at the Imperial University of Tokyo, is quite 
as decisive in presenting favorable Judgment: he se% Keats as “the 
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culminating point of the English Eomantic poets/^ in whom 
almost aU the Eomantic elements are found as if he were the 
focus of the genius of his period.” In Keats there was much of 
manly soundness ” ; he certainly had in him a vein of ^ flint and 
iron ^ ; he possessed a sincerity ... as a poet and a man,” not 
much recognized by his Victorian successors. [Is it this evidence 
of sincerity in Keats in his mighty wrestling with the problems of 
life and poetry that wins the heart of all his critics?] 

M. Erlande rates Keats as a poet of sovereign lyric qualities who 
attained in his field ^^a height and perfection unequalled in the 
history of literature.” But drawn as he is by Keats^s verse, Erlande^s 
attention is even more strongly attracted to the man who produced 
it. He IS impressed with the essential dignity and nobility of 
Keats^s spirit and with his close, s^'mpathetic touch with life. He 
senses much of the intensity with which Keats lived, the exquisite 
fullness of his love for Fanny Brawne, the bitterness of his suffer- 
ing. If other men have suffered as did John Keats, lying for 
months waiting for death, they were not poets and did not know 
the language, as he did, of perfect anguish. tragic pilgrim 
through the ^Vale of Soul-Making,^” M. Erlande calls him; 
but one whom adversity could not quite unman: even in the pas- 
sion-tormented days of his last illness he showed himself in his 
occasional moments of lucidity and calmness, in all his rare 
humanity.” 

Professor Saitohs central purpose is to present an exposition of 
Keats^s theory of poetry. His point of view is one now rather gen- 
erally accepted in England and America, to the effect that Keats 
was a seriously reflective poet who thought much about the problems 
of poetry and came to significant conclusions about them. He sees 
the young Keats as a genius with a strong inclination toward ^^the 
luxuries,” rapidly developing, though m severe conflict between his 
two natures, an interest in truth and the realities of life, until 
toward the end he came to be a thorough humanitarian idealist.” 
Mr. Saitohs discussion centers about this point of humanitarian 
idealism. In combining in himself both idealism and realism Keats 
went far beyond his contemporaries. Above all, he is more ad- 
vanced than any of those poets in his view of poetry in relation to 
life,” declares Professor Saito. It was his spirit of reality that 
called his attention to life and made him sympathize with men 
and women.” Thus Keats became not a poet of "art for arPs 
sake,” but on the contrary, a poet of “ art for Lifers sake.” He 
was one who ^^knew the value of knowledge”; "he was interested 
in the development of a soul”; his ability to read character "is 
quite remarkable for one of his generation”; there is "a noble 
ethical temper in his poetry ” ; " his writings contain passages about 
wisdom . . . rarely attained by a young man like him.” The proper 
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wisdom of a poet is ^^deep life-experience/^ Keats thought; this 
leads to a grasp of reality/^ the only true knowledge ; great poetry 
is a representation of this reality, or, to use an equivalent term, of 
truth; this also is leauty. (ilr. Saito reaches this conclusion in 
easy progress, without fuss or strain. He sees in it nothing strange 
nor difficult.) To express this reality with intensity, with con- 
centration and rich suggestiveness, is Keats^s ideal for absolute 
poetry/^ This, it is quite plam, is also the author’s idea of what 
great poetry should be. 

The Orient had before admired Keats — ^as evidenced in the near- 
dozen adulatory contributions to the 1921 Memorial Yolume — ^but, 
comparatively, this was a superficial admiration. The appreciation 
expressed in Keats's View of Poetry is of the kind generated in the 
discovery of fact through study. Judgment has preceded praise. 
The book is in the best traditions of English critical scholarship, 
original in certain aspects, but obviously influenced by the British 
scholars who, according to Mr. Blunden, have helped create a 
serious interest in English hterature m Japanese universities. It 
is a graceful interpretative essay, written by a man of maturity in 
critical insight and procedure, working in a subject he knows 
intimately in both its literary and philosophic relationships. His 
conclusions are the more convincing because he has everywhere 
tempered frank admiration with valid reservations. Keats’s poetry, 
particularly the Endymion suffered much from lack of sustained 
reasoning,” he thinks; and again he remarks, ^^it is impossible to 
agree with some critics in saying that Keats is surpassed by none 
except Shakespeare.” But, when all qualifications have been made, 
Keats yet retains a high, a unique place in English poetry, and 
Professor Saito has made a serious, and in many ways successful, 
attempt to define it. M. Erlande has written a good book, but Mr. 
Saito has come very near a great one. 

Clauenob D. Thokpe 

XlnwetBity of Michigan 


William Gifford, Tory Satirist, Critic, and Editor. By Eoy 
BenjajMIN Clask. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1930. Pp. X + 294. $3.00. (Columbia University Studies 
in English and Comparative Literature.) 

Mr. Clark has written a good summary of the work of William 
Gifford. It was a job that nedeed to be done ; for the first editor of 
the Quarterly Review had in his own time a specious importance 
among men of letters, to which his accomplishments did not entitle 
him. He possessed some ability as a translator. To this he added 
a very unii^ired and coarse vein of satire, and critical taste that 
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resulted in some of the most striking ineptitudes of a blundering 
age, Gifford^s reputation maintained itself throughout a century — 
largely because no one took the trouble to examine his work closely. 
He was blamed for savage scurrilities that he did not write, and 
credited with sound judgments that were beyond his limited critical 
powers. It IS well to have Mr. Clark definitely place Gifford 
among the deservedly obscure writers of satire and criticism. 

There can be little question as to the justice of Clark’s general 
estimate of Gifford. As a satirist, whether dealing with Della 
Cruscans or Anti-ministerialists, with Alicia Palmer or Charles 
Lamb, Gifford “ never overcame a childish tendency to fling dirt.’^ 
A spirit of revenge for personal affronts, which found expression 
in brutal and indecent language, ruined whatever effectiveness his 
Epistle to Peter Pindar might have had as a corrective. As a 
translator of Juvenal, and as editor of the old dramatists, he con- 
stantly defaced competent work by needless attacks on his prede- 
cessors. As a reviewer in the columns of his Quarterly Review, he 
was undistinguished. Such charges, clearly supported by many 
citations from his work, are very damaging to the reputation of 
William Gifford. His activities, as editor of the Quarterly for 
sixteen years, contributed most, of course, to the Gifford legend. 
Yet, although his reputation was formidable, he was in no sense 
a great editor. Scott, the "erector” of the Review, Southey, its 
foremost contributor, and Murray, the publisher — each left his 
stamp upon this great critical organ. Gifford gave it nothing of 
importance except his own peculiar kind of intolerance. Even in 
this respect, John Wilson Croker and Captain Basil Hall were of 
greater consequence. 

Gifford has, and will continue to have, some interest for us, 
because of his connections with Byron, m the days when John 
Murray was bringing out the young lord’s poems. Clark mentions 
these connections briefly (pp. 203-209) but has not been able to 
add very much to what was already Imown of them. The poet, 
who at first called Gifford his "Magnus Apollo,” was later con- 
strained to dub him " Asmodeus.” It is certain that Gifford influ- 
enced Byron’s satires and later advised the young poet. He un- 
doubtedly corrected many of Byron’s poems before they went to 
press, and supplied punctuation, regarding which the poet was 
notonously careless. A thorough examination of the relations of 
Gifford and Byron should be a very profitable study. 

In conclusion, it is to be wished that Mr. Clark’s proofs had been 
read more carefully, for the book abounds in misspelled words 
(obviously typographical errors) . Most of his dozen or more refer- 
ences to a Columbia thesis, diould have been made raiher to 
Murray’s "Eegister.” The concluding pages of this thesis con- 
tain a selected list of names taken from the "Eegister.” Mr. 
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Clark’s constant reference to this selected and second-hand list 
indicates that he did not consult the Eegister ” itself, which gives 
fuller information and might have supplied him with some details 
now lacking m his work, 

Waltbe Qbakam 

Unheisity of IlUaois 


The Funeral Elegy and the Rise of English Romanticism. By 
John W, Deapee. The Xew York University Press, 1939, 
Pp. XX + 358. S6.50. 

Two studies of the funeral elegy have been made recently. The 
results of Dr. D. T. Starnes’s Bibliographical History of the 
Funeral Elegy in England from 1500 to 1638 are summarized in 
the University of Chicago Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Series 
1 , 399-407. Professor Draper is interested less in the origin and 
the early stages of this minor poetical t}’pe than in the influence 
which the final and perfected form of the elegy, a product of the 
seventeenth century, exerted upon the literary melaneholists of the 
eighteenth. The purpose of his study is stated in his comment 
(p. 10) upon Amy Louise Eeed’s The Bacleground of Qray*s Elegy, 
1924. He commends Miss Eeed for what she did, but he thinks 
that in virtually disregarding the fimeral elegy she omitted the 
most significant of aU those poetical types which contributed to 
the imagery and mannerisms of the grave-yard school. His book 
deals with the same period as hers; it is a supplementary study 
of the background of Gray’s Elegy. The result of his research is 
a very clear-cut thesis. Since he finds the funeral elegy, at least 
m its final stage of development, to be a product of the Puritan 
mind. Literary melancholy of the eighteenth century is chiefly a 
resurgence of Puritanism. And since melancholy is one of the 
pronounced ingredients of eighteenth-century Eomanticism, Puri- 
tanism may be said to have contributed largely to the expression of 
romantic melancholy. 

Professor Draper has the incalculable virtue of writing well and 
of being able to galvanize a dull subject, a talent veiy much needed 
here, as he himself recognized. He has also an uiflimited capacity 
for unearthing minor literary specimens. Much of the material pre- 
sented in this book was, I venture to say, wholly unknown to most 
of the scholars in this field. But I question whether his readers 
will be wholly converted to his thesis. In order to justify himself 
in writing a volume of 358 pages on a single topic neglected by 
Miss Heed, he was almost inevitably forced to exaggerate the nlflitua 
of his discoveiy\ Beyond question, the funeral elegy deserves a 
place, a large one too, in the chronicle of English melancholy as 
expressed in belles lettres-^ but it is very unfortunate that it could 
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not have been studied as a single phase of a national tendency 
iwhich expressed itself in numerous types of literature so closely 
related that they cannot well be separated. A careful study of 
the sixteenth and the early seventeenth century will reveal "that 
most of the striking elements of the funeral elegy had been taken 
over from other forms of pious writing, and some of these tj’pes of 
literature were more lasting and more likely to be influential than 
the elegy itself. Such a study as I have suggested would also 
bring into question the propriety of foisting the elegy exclusively 
upon the Puritans. Fuller and other writers of the fame remind 
us that ^Turitan ” was a word of very uncertain application. If 
there was any safe criterion for distinguishing between Anglican 
and Puritan, it consisted only in ecclesiastical theory, and even 
here the line could not be drawn with certainty. There is no 
warrant for the assumption that Calvinistic theolog}*' was a certain 
criterion, or that all Anglicans were merry and all Puritans gloomy, 
and I question whether Professor Draper is justified in making the 
further distinction that the Anglican fixed his mmd upon immor- 
tality while the Puritan fed his melancholy by reflecting on the 
^isly horrors of the grave. It is difficult also to say precisely what 
is and what is not romantic in the eighteenth century. Professor 
Draper^s equation contains, indeed, two of the most treacherous 
terms in the historical vocabulary, and it cannot be said that he 
has escaped the danger of shifting his definitions from fame to 
time in order to fit his facts into the framework of a rigid theory. 
His best work is in those parts where the author is least concerned 
with the central argument. In his frequent summaries of the 
various environmental conditions which affected popular literature 
— ^the interrelation of social, political, religious, and philosophical 
influences — ^he displays a grasp of detail and a breadth of outtooK 
which deseive high praise. 

C. A. Moore 

University of Minnesota 


Die OharaMerscMlderungen im ‘"Tailer" "Spectator" itnd 
" Guardian” : ihr Verhdltnis zu Tkeophrast, La Bruyire und 
den englischen OJiaracter-Writers des 11. JakrTiunderts. Von 
Wilhelm Papenhbim. Leipzig: Bernhard Tauehnitz, 1930. 
Pp. 112. 7 M. (Beitrage zur engl. PMlologie^ heransgegeben 
von Max Forster, Heft XV.) 

The usefulness of this monograph is veiy considerable : the more 
easily accessible character-writers have been studied carefully, and 
their resemblances to the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian duly 
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noted. La Bruyere has, more profitably, been sinnlarly employed. 
The generalizations on differences in technique and purpose are 
set forth with much acuteness. 

At times one feels that verbal correspondences have received too 
much attention, or perhaps rather that all that may have been in 
the mind of Addison or Steele as he drew his character has not 
been fully enough considered. Take Tom Polio, for example 
{Tatter, *15S). It will be remembered that Tom regales Mr. 
Bickerstaffe with an account of modern pieces that had the names 
of ancient Authors annexed to them.^^ That obviously suggests the 
then recent controversy about the letters of Phalaris and the possi- 
bility that Tom Folio and Richard Bentley may be worth consider- 
ing together. With this in mind, one remembers that Tom is 
represented as saying that all the Manuscripts reclaim against 
a certain punctuation The word reclaim is italicized in the 
original Tatter (as weU as in the octavo and duodecimo editions 
almost contemporary with it), and this fact rather strongly sug- 
gests that Addison was aiming at some definite target. Turning to 
the Oxford Dictionary, one discovers that the only example there 
cited of reclaim, in this sense, between 1604 and 1769 is from 
BentleVs famous Dissertation. Yet it would be rash indeed to 
say that Tom Folio — ^the whole of him — is " Bentley. The point 
is that such things are so very complicated that many kinds of 
evidence need to be assembled before the full meaning of such 
passages can be guessed at. And when the evidence is all m hand 
— ^if it ever can be — ^the resemblances between Tom Folio and 
Barleys Antiquary will probably seem more curious than 
significant. 

Caution should be urged against regarding one or two of the 
passages here cited as proving more than they can fairly be said 
to prove. For example, both Sir Roger and Overbury^s " Country 
Gentleman,'^ says Dr. Papenheim (p. 108), are stingy. With re- 
spect to Sir Roger, this is certainly questionable : first, because the 
passage cited can^ equally well be explained as proceeding from 
those singularities (never due to "sourness or obstinacy ^^) 
which are said {Sped., %) to be the basis of nearly everything 
that Sir Roger does; secondly, because in Sped., 2, 112, 122, and 
especially 107 and S17, we have explicit testimony to Sir Roger's 
generosity toward servants. 

One may perhaps note also that the relative unimportance of 
borrowings from seventeenth-century character-virriters in the Tat- 
hr and the Spectator would have appeared more clearly had Dr. 
Papenheim pointed out the extreme dependence upon Earle and 
Overby exhibited in John Dunton's so-eaUed "Letters from 
New England"' (probably about 1702 or 1703), in the anonymous 
^ Ctoacter of a Whig under Several Denominations " (1700), and 
in Hickelty-Pickeliy " (1708). Here he would have found an 
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abundance of passages so dose to their prototypes that the later 
writer must have had his copies of Overbury and Earle Ijmg open 
before him. 

C. IT. GEEEiroxrGH 

Earmrd UniverHfy 


Between the Lines. By H. M. Tomlin’SOIT- Cambridge : Harvard 
University Press, 1930. Pp. vi + 51. $1.25. 

Humanism and America. Edited by Koeman Pobestbe. STew 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1930. Pp. xxii -f- 294. $3.50, 

Mr. Tomlinson has acknowledged his debt to Thorean more than 
once, and he does so again in this address, which was delivered 
some three years ago at various American colleges. Perhaps, 
therefore, it would not be wholly fanciful to attribute to Thoreau 
something of the h 3 T)erbolical habit of mind shown here and there 
in Between the Lines, together with an intensit}^ of feeling, not 
balanced by precision of thought and phrase, which the writer’s 
British preference for under-statement fails to conceal. Like 
almost everything Thoreau wrote, this address is badly organized, 
even for an informal causerie^ and it is confused not only in 
arrangement but in thought. Mr. Tomlinson has little use, appar- 
ently, for ^^that false secondary power which multiplies distinc- 
tions.^’ He delights in the melange des genres and in the con- 
founding of categories and disciplines that should, for purposes of 
clear thinfang, be kept apart. "lam unable,” says he, for example, 
" to separate religion and literature. For me they are the same.” 
Under these circumstances it is not surprising that he is unable 
to say much to the purpose about either one. 

Both as an imaginative writer and as a critic, however, Mr. 
Tomlinson has a sense of social responsibility. He sees that our 
world is in grave danger, and he feels, somewhat vaguely but yet 
strongly, that the art he represents might do something to save it. 
With barbarism, as he believes, all about us, and with savagery 
perhaps just ahead, he looks to the creation and right estimation 
of literature as one of our best hopes of escape from ultimate 
disaster. And so, of course, it might be — but not quite the litera- 
ture he praises, or any literature appraised in quite his way. 

Mr. Tomlinson despairs of finding any principles of taste or 
standards of judgment that we can hope to get generally accepted. 
All that he has for us is this warning: " If we can find no precise 
rules for ^e judging of literature, we see, nevertheless, that on 
our choice a very great deal depends.” Granted. And Mr. Tom- 
linson’s own choice from American literature is: Thoreau, Whit- 
man, Melville. In other words, he chooses for our medicine the 
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very germs vrith which we are infected — homoeopathy which we 
have already tried, without notable success. 

The fact is that this book does not speak to our times, nor does 
its author seem to know them. Thus, when he says I would back 
the young poets of America against all New York, were they in 
revolt against it,^^ one^s first thought is that, unhappily, our young 
poets — ^revolting against almost every other tiling — are by no means 
in revolt agamst New York City and what it represents; and one^s 
second thought is that this is verj^ much the sort of thing — ^loose, 
hazy, rhetorical — ^that Thoreau and Emerson were saying in their 
weaker moments eighty years ago. If the sense of social responsi- 
bility is to find a programme of action in literature, our critics 
must first face the facts of our time with clearer eyes, they must 
become more richly and realistically modem, and then they must 
go back far behind Transcendentalism to find a cure. 

Such a book as this, from one of the most generally and justly 
admired of contemporary writers, reveals once more the chaos of 
our criticism, both of literature and of life — ^^^for if gold rust, 
what shall iron do?^^ Mr. Tomlinson is merely a spokesman for 
a profession still steeped to the eyes in Eomanticism, and one must 
not blame him particularly for being a critic without standards of 
judgment and a writer witliout a clear notion of what constitutes 
good writing. Any one of a hundred other critics or of a thousand 
professors might have stood in his place trying to give college men 
some conception of what literature is and what are its relations to 
life, and still the hungry sheep would have looked up and not 
been fed. 

The Ages of Faith believed that the Creator had put into 
the world a cure for eveiy ill that fiesh is heir to, and that this 
cure was usually to be found where and when it was most needed. 
Whether Providence is still arranging these matters or not, Mr. 
Tomlinson might have obtained clearer notions about literature 
than he brought to America without stirring out of London, for 
there live Mr. Herbert Eead and Mr. T. S. Eliot. While speaking 
at the Harvard Union he stood within half a mile of the man who 
gave these two English critics their basic ideas. Professor Irving 
Babbitt. The^ corrective for what is confused, misleading, or 
emptily rhetorical in Mr. Tomlinson^s address, and in the greater 
part of what elsewhere passes for criticism just now, is to be found 
in Professor BabbitPs critical thought, which is ramifying and 
fructuating as that of no other American critic has ever done. 
It has become the guide of hundreds of young men in this country 
and England and Prance, who' have been told sufficiently that 
literature is ennobling, beautiful, delightful — and that in any case 
it is a good thing to siudy which may provide a means for gaining 
a poor and precarious livelihood— but who would still like to know 
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how it can help them to find their way about in this rather 
difficult world. 

The New Humanism has man}^ a battle yet to fight, but already 
we may say with confidence that its appearance is one of the major 
intellectual events of our time It has appeared none too soon, 
for already the barbarians command the Press, the Church, the 
Umversities, Polities, and the Arts. They swarm under many ban- 
ners, as sentimentalists, natunsts, scientists, philosophers, educators, 
editors, novelists, poets, painters, musicians. Fortunately, the new 
humanists love to fight. That, indeed, is what they were born for. 
Humanism and America is fourteen battles in one (would that 
they might all be decisive " !) and all of them are fought against 
thmgs that ought to die. One must not attempt to outline four- 
teen essays in as many sentences. Let it suffice to say that these 
writers, widely differing in other respects, unite in the conviction 
that we are neither beasts nor angels but human beings, and that 
it is high time for us to begin to act apd think and feel as such. 
They call us back to decency and common sense. (In the final 
analysis the New Humanism, which has been reviled and stormed 
at as though it were some foul disease, reduces precisely to common 
sense and decency.) These writers would all agree with Mr. 
Tomlinson that literature is one of the most important guides to 
our possible salvation, and also that very much depends upon our 
choice of the right literature. If they would not choose precisely 
as he does that is partly because they believe that shey have found 
a few principles of taste and standards of judgment. 

Odell Shepaed 

Trinity College 


Essays and Studies. By Mbmbees of the English Association. 
Yol. XV. Collected by Sie Heebeet Waeken. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. Pp. 160. $3.50. 

The Essays and Studies of the English Association are always 
interesting and pleasant reading. Though they admit under the 
head of Studies " articles which could easily find their place in 
any of the learned journals, they encourage chiefly essays in 
literary criticism, which are generally too learned for the reviews 
and too much devoted to matters of taste and opinion to be suited 
to the learned journals. A publication of this kind would be as 
desirable in America as in England, 

The current issue of Essays and Studies is, to my mind, some- 
what below the average standard. The first of the six essays, that 
on Matthew Arnold, might do credit to an undergraduate because 
of its mature style, but the opinions of Arnold expressed so 

6 
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pleasantly are too nncompreliending and amateurish to justify 
their inclusion in so admirable a publication as Essays and 
Studies, An American reviewer might reasonably hesitate la 
adverse criticism^ however, for this could be interpreted as resent- 
ment. The author, Margaret Woods, hastens to underline a dig 
of Arnold at the United States, by referring herself to " the new 
American civilization — ^if such it can be called, and by adding 
the following sentence : The Middle West, the host of the ^ Hicks,^ 
has now arisen in its horrible strength, and all Buiopean Culture 
is in danger of being overwhelmed by a wave of more than vul- 
garity,” Sluch might be said on this sentence. 

The bulk of the book is superior to this inauspicious beginning. 

The Italian lElement in English,” by Mario Praz, is a serious, 
useful, and learned collection of English words derived from 
Italian, with an interesting commentary. 

The third essay, Thomas Purney,” by H. 0. White, studies a 
forgotten critic and pastoral poet of the early eighteenth century. 
Thomas Purney deserves this attention, for his unpretentious and 
naive ventures in pastoral poetry show a sensitiveness and sweet- 
ness not to be expected in the year 1717 ; and the forgotten literary 
criticism in his prefaces vigorously attacks French neo-classical 
criticism, pertinently defends Shakespeare^s violations of the unity 
of place, and shows complete and conscious sympathy with the 
mood of melancholy. 

Dorothy EveretPs ^^Characterization of the English Medieval 
Eomances ” is a thoughtful attempt to define the characteristics of 
the metncal romance as a type. This requires incidental definitions 
of the saint^s legend, ballad, epic, and tale. The essayist doubts 
whether the romances were romantic” to the medieval reader. 
They specialize on the marvelous, it is true, but generally without 
the spirit of wonder, in a perfectly matter-of-fact way. 

In the next essay, D. C. Somervell treats the rise and decline of 
Browning’s reputation, with discriminating incidental criticism. 
Surely the author overestimates thei harm done Browning’s repu- 
tation by the revolt against his sentimental optimism. 

The volume ends with a sensitive study of ^^Some 'Kinds of 
Poetic Diction,” by Bernard Groom. This is an old subject, and 
I have yet to see a treatment of it which was not fortunate in its 
Buggestiveness. But, setting aside Coleridge, has any one treated 
it with such authority as Professor Lowes in Oonveniion wnd 
BevoU9 

Thomas M. Eatsoe 

XJniversittf of Nebraska 
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Carlyle: $a Premiere Fortune VitUra,re en France {1S2-J-1S05) , 
By Alan Caret Tatlor. BibliotliSque de la Eevue de 
Litterature Comparee, Vol. 61. Pans, 1929. Pp. 260. 

German Literature as Known ml England {11oO-1S-jO), By V. 
Stockley. London: Piontledge, 1929. Pp. xiv + 339. 

It was hardly to be expected that Carlyle^s mind and work 
would be as readily comprehended in France as in Germany. His 
arrogant irrationalism, his indifference to strict literary form, his 
mystical tendencies, and his pnritanism, all tended to set him 
apart as an ^^6crivain original et excentnque, capable dhnteresser 
les cnrienx et les savants.^’ It was only natural that an unfortunate 
lack of translations should but further hinder Carlyle^s reception 
in France. Dr. Taylor^s study sets forth in an admirably lucid man- 
ner the vicissitudes of Carlyle’s work under the conditions to which 
it W'as peculiarly liable during the forty years between 1825 and 
1865, when French readers slowly outgrew their early impressions 
left by the Revue hrifamiique that Carlyle was an ennemi de la 
France,” and came to see him more profitably through the eyes of 
Emile Montegut, his first successful French interpreter, and 
through the vivid exposition of Tame. Numerous other inter- 
preters, however, contributed both to the clanf}ung and the obscur- 
ing of Carlyle’s ideas. A typical example of the French failure 
to understand Carlyle’s individual genius may be noted in the 
contrast between Hedouin’s opinion of him as bizarre, confus, 
obscur, inexorable, impie, sans nuile perception de I’avenir, sans 
nuUe comprehension du passe ” and Mont6gut’s opinion of him as 
"le v6ntable penseur du XIXe siecle.” The final decision to 
which Dr. Taylor is led by his investigations is that in 1865 no one 
in France had as yet comprehended the total sigmficance of Car- 
lyle’s work. Chasles had realized the philosophic depth of Sartor 
Resartus; Oilmans had discovered the social gospel in Post and 
Present; Taine had appreciated Carlyle’s attempt at objectivity in 
CromweWs Letters and Speeches; and all had admired his "grand 
effort d’impartialite.” None had been able, however, to conquer 
"Oarlylese,” or to understand Carlyle’s blend of mysticism and 
Puritanism, or to view his complete and individual message to the 
nineteenth century. 

The central reason suggested by the present study for this failure 
in comprehension lies even deeper: in the French failure to grasp 
the meaning of the doctrine of rights and mights. To what degree 
this is true we shall learn in a later study, in which the author will 
deal witib Carlyle’s reception in France from 1865 to the present. 
Dr. Taylor’s final word is that the democratic atmosphere of nine- 
teenth century France was not propitious to the flourishing of 
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Carlyle^s ideas of transcendent individualism among the leaders 
oi soeietj'. 

In iliss Stockley^s work we find a splendid attempt to chart the 
very d:iffieult field of German literature as translated into English 
from mid-eighteenth century versions of Gellert and Gessner to 
the year when Carlyle was publishing essays on Richter. Without 
repeating the work of Carre {Bibliographie de Goethe en Angleterre, 
1920), or other students of individual German writers, she succeeds 
in presenting the history of German influences in England through 
translations, in listing and arraying a formidable mass of biblio- 
graphical detail, and m stating the nature, the relative value, and 
the critical reception of the more important versions. Her sense 
of order has made the work far less a mere manual or guide than 
bibliographies generally are. Breakmg up her chapters according 
to the wnters she treats, she manages to convey an astonishing 
amount of information in a more or less narrative form. In this 
way, beginnmg with the early prose writers, she proceeds to discuss 
the translations of Klopstock, Lessmg, Herder, Goethe, Schiller, 
and minor wnters of the Sturm und Drang, Then come chapters 
on (Iramiituj woiks, fiction, collections of romances, miscellaneous 
prose works, and, finally, a brief discussion of some early transla- 
tors and critics. Three Appendices, sure to be welcomed by the 
hurried reader and the individual investigator, provide a list of 
works translated from all the important writers under the authors^ 
names, a chronological list of some two hundred and fifty important 
translations, and a bibliography of the general field, of particular 
authors, and of contemporary English periodicals. 

In spite of its many obvious excellences, such a work will natural- 
ly strike various readers differently. Many of us will regret that 
Miss Stockley has felt compelled to exclude all translations of 
lyrics; others uuU miss the adequate treatment which they think 
Goethe deserves, in spite of the work already done by 0arr6; still 
others may note the absence of Carlyle from the chapter on early 
critics and translators. But if the book occasionally errs in the 
omission of helpful discussion, it does not err in the omission of 
significant titles. It is safe to say that, for some time to come, no 
one will need a more readable, a more usable, or a more compre- 
hensive bibliographical guide to the German stream in English 
literature. It represents an achievement in the presentation of a 
tremendous volume of fact in an eminently lucid style. Biblio- 
graphers in general may well envy, if not emulate, its author’s 
success. 

Chaelis Fsedesiok Habeold 

Michigan State Normal College 
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BRIEF MENTION 


SMavereij Staatskirche und Freikirche. Die englischen Be- 
henntnisse im Kampf um die Aufhehmg von Sklavenhandel und 
BMavereL Von Adolp Lotz. Kolner Anglistische Arbeiten, IX. 
Leipzig: Tanchnitz, 1929. 114 S. Dr. 35)tz has undertaken in 
this monograph not a rounded history of the anti-slavery agitation, 
bnt a study of the relations between Dissent and the Estabhshmeiit 
as revealed by that movement, or, more precisely, a study of the 
rdles which Afferent types of religious organization may be ex- 
pected to play in any reform movement. He traces a swing to 
the left, from the conservative African Institution (1807-1823) 
through the Anti-Slavery Society (1823-1830), the Agency Com- 
mittee (1831-1833), and the final stages of the movement, which 
falls more and more completely into the hands of the dissenters. 
Once such a movement gets fairly under way, the advocates of 
direct and drastic measures have all the best of it. An American 
reader can hardly refrain from drawing a parallel with the history 
of the Anti-Saloon League. Under the influence of his teacher 
Schoffler, Lotz dwells almost exclusively on the religio-sociologi- 
cal^^ side of the subject, and does not attempt to rehearse the 
familiar Parliamentary politics of the time or the work of the 
more prominent leaders, bnt he would of course agree that a 
religious reform movement needs a favorable political conjuncture, 
such as arose in the days of the Reform Bill, before it can strike a 
decisive blow. 

ALAN D. arCKILLOP 


Lord Byron's Suhjectivismus in seinem VerhaUen zur GescMchte 
untersucht m seinen Verserzdhlungen. Von Hildegabd Doeken. 
Beitrage zur englischen Philologie, XII. Leipzig : Tauchnitz, 1929. 
110 S. The general thesis wMeh Fraulein Ddrken maintains is 
that B 3 rron^s verse-romances are significant chiefly as indirect 
revelations of personality. The dramas are ruled out of the dis- 
cussion as purely formal, and the plan of the work excludes Ghilde 
Harold and the satires. The underlying difficulty in this study is 
that at best lie subjectivism of the verse-romances reveals only one 
of several Byrons. Thus most students would now, I think, connect 
The Giaour with Byron^s Gothic pose, without taking it very 
seriously as a self-revelation. The equations between Byron^s own 
experiences and the situations and characters in the verse-romances 
are pretiy tenuous. 


ALAN n. MOKILLOP 
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Gustave LansoUj Etudes d'histoire litUraire^ r^unies et publiees 
par ses collegue?, ses sieves et ses amis. Paris: Champion, 1930. 
Pp. 337. A group of professors of French literature or language 
at the Sorbonne has had the happy idea of republishing in honor 
of il. Lanson twelve of his most important articles. Some of 
these had appeared in historical or philosophical journals, where 
scholars most concerned with them might not think of loo!^g for 
them, others in publications difficult to obtain. To gather them 
together here is to double their usefulness. They include a Pro- 
gramme d^Etudes sur VEistoire provinciale de la vie liiteraire en 
France, full of suggestions for the literary historian; studies of 
le Bole de VExperience dans la Formation de la PMlosophie du 
xviii^ siecle en France, and of symbolism; articles devoted to 
Calvm^s Institution Chreiienne, to the influence of Vitruvius upon 
dramatic genres, to Descartes, Pascal, Bourdalou, Montesquieu, 
Condillac, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, and Michelet. They give 
both M. L.^s doctrine, which has had so much influence in direct- 
ing the work of twentieth-century scholars in his field, and 
important examples of its application. The reprinting of the 
articles has been well done, but less care has been given to the 
Table, where appear Vitruse for Vitruve and Instruction for Insti- 
tution, as well as to the list of subscribers in which Chicago is 
put for the University of Chicago and, for the Johns Hopkins, 
the Universiie de Baltimore I 

H. 0. L. 


Restoration Verse, 1660-1715, Chosen and edited by Williaic 
Eebu. London: Macmillan, 1930. Pp. xxvi + 439. $2.25. This 
anthology is unique not only because it contains many little known 
poems, some of which are by men as well known as Dryden, but 
because it is the work of one who is in thorough sympathy with 
the period, and enthusiastic over its poetry, who feels that ^^Prioris 
verse is with Herriek^s the most perfect in Englidi^^ and who 
regards "the gradual Emancipation of Woman” as "among the 
oiher myths of Progress.” The brief introduction and the sixly- 
five pages of notes are personal and suggestive, not learned; they 
do not discuss the text or elucidate the meaning W help to give 
a sympathetic approach to the verse of the period and to increase 
one^s enjoyment of the individual pieces. 


B. n. H. 
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JONATHAN THE FIRST 

Chroniclers of the early American drama have long been unani- 
mous in fixing the origin of the stage Yankee " in the Jonathan 
of Eoyall Tyler^s comedy, The Contrast, created by the actor 
Thomas Wignell on Apnl 16, 1787, at the John Street Theatre, 
New York Yet Tyler’s Jonathan was not the first of the long 
dynasty of provincial figures. In Captain Joseph Atkmson’s three- 
act comic opera, A Match for a Widow, or the Frolics of Fancy, 
first performed at the Theatre Royal (Smock Alley) in Dublin on 
April 17, 1786, appears a Jonathen with all the traits of our 
traditional Yankee. 

Atkinson, of whose military career nothing seems to be known, 
wrote two other pieces for the Irish stage: a comedy of intrigue 
entitled The Mutual Deception, admittedly suggested by Le Jeu de 
V Amour et du Hasard of Marivaux, first performed at the Smock 
Alley Theatre on March 2, 1785, published in the same year, and 
then brought out in 1786 at the Haymarket in London by George 
Colman the Elder as Tit for Tat— a good, successful play; and, 
after a long silence. Love m a Blaze, a comic opera with music by 
Sir John Stevenson, produced at the Crow Street Theatre, Dublin, 
May 29, 1799, and printed in the following year.^ A Match for a 
Widow, while similar in kind to the latter, belongs with The Mutual 
Deception both in time and in having a French source. This is 
L'Eeureuse Erreur (1783) of Joseph Patrat, a comedy slightly 
altered by Mrs. Inchbald in The Widow's Vow (1786).^ Only the 

^Allardyce Nicoll, A Eistory of Late Mighteenth Century Drama, pp, 
118 , 177 , 234 . 

* Patrat’s piece, and consequently the main theme of Atkinson and Mrs. 
Inchbald, will be traced in a separate article by the present writer to the 
No Wit, No Eelp Like a Woman^s of Thomas Middleton. 
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accident of the great popularity of Mrs. Inchbald’s version pre. 
vented A Match for a Widov} from bringiug its original Yankee 
character to London, and winning mternational repute. 

In his epistle dedicatory to Eichard Daly, manager of the Dublin 
theatre, as before m The Mutual Deception, Atkinson is punctilious 
in acknowledging his debts, a practice all too rare among play- 
wrights: 

You remember that it was originally written and presented to you in 
the Winter of 1785, as an Afterpi.eoe, acknowledged to be suggested from 
the little French Drama of one Act, without Songs (intitled, VHeureuae 
Erreur ) , and that in borrowing the idea I totally altered the dialogue, inci- 
dents, and situation of that plot, and, for the drst time, attempted the 
introduction of a Ycmkee character on the European stage. 

Daly suggested making the piece into a full-length comic opera. 
Atkinson did so, Dibdin wrote the music (now lost), and Daly 
produced it a full year before The Contrast, the writing of which, 
if we may believe Wignell, was not even undertaken until three 
weeks before its performance on April 16, 1787, The Contrast was 
not printed until 1790 (New York), while A Match for a Widow 
was published in Dublin and London in 1788. 

The plays themselves bear so few marks of similarity that it is 
unprofitable to compare them in detail. A Match for a Widow is 
the operatic version of a comedy of intrigue in which disguise 
enables the hero, a captain returned from the American War, to 
win the hand of a rich young widow who has sworn to remain 
single. The Contrast is a comedy of manners, a society play, set- 
ting off various New York types of the day. In both there are 
echoes of the Eevolution only recently ended. The prominence of 
Captain Belmor (not to mention his serjeant and corporal and their 
guard) in the one, and of Colonel Manly, successful over his fop- 
pish and anglified rival, Billy Dimple, in the other, dates the two 
works almost as closely as the theatrical records. 

But the two Yankee personages, superficially distinguishable in 
the printed versions as Jonathen and Jonathan, show many points 
of likeness. For example, each is the servant or orderly of the 
army officer who is the hero of his play. In this capacity each is 
introduced into a fashionable milieu so remote from his provincial 
e35)erience as to throw into high relief every trait of his speech, 
dress, and behavior, and to make him a comic figure not only to 
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the main characters, but to their household serrants as Tvell. Each 
holds his own with Yankee self-control and good humor, sings 
Yankee Doodle with a fine will, spouts Yankee phrases, and remains 
at the end the most clearly defined figure of all. In both plays 
Jonathan's is the star r81e.® 

To anyone familiar with the stage Yankee of innumerable nine- 
teenth century comedies it is hardly necessary to recall that he 
was, though always a New Englander and often a Bostonian, rarely 
if ever a Puritan. Thus Eoyall Tyler^s Jonathan, scorning "the 
deviPs drawing-room,^^ goes to the playhouse without knowing it 
and longs for more; and, while suspecting the innocence of metro- 
politan manners, proudly confesses himself somewhat of a spark 
among the Tabithas and Jemimas of his home town. The Jona- 
then of Atkinson^s piece is a care-free youth of like temper but of 
contrary political convictions, fond of the Bay Colony but loyal 
to the King and his own Captain Belmor — ^^^as good a man, I 
swear for it, as ever eat a cod^s head and chowder ! His politics 
come out in the first of his two songs: 

1. (Air, Yankee Tune.^ ) 

He found me in a country now famous in story, 

For losing the substance, for the shadow of glory! 

And 1 among’st the legions to Britain true, and loyal, 

There ventur’d life and all, to prop the standard royal. 

Bow, wow, wow, fall lall de rail, 

De didy how, wow, wow. 

2 . 

Before the curs’d days of our warlike ambition, 

AU Europe might envy our happy condition! 

While commerce and freedom with rich cultivation 
Crown’d the blessings of peace m each town and plantation. 

Bow, wow, wow, &c. 


3 . 

AthI now free from care and the wealth that bewitches, 
My all’s on my back, and my knapsack’s my riches: 
Contented in serving my king and my master, 

I fhflTik my kind stars for each former disaster. 

Bow, wow, wow, &c. 


^Cornelys, who acted Jonathen in Dublin, was one of the best Irii^ 
character-actors of his time, as Thomas Wignell was one of the best 
American. 

*This I take to be a generic rather than a proper name. These words 
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His simple philosophy appears in the second song: 

1. ( Tune, Yankee doodle. ) 

For when I dwelt in Boston bay 
I liv’d in peace and plenty I 
I spoke no ill nor went astray, 

No, scarce one time in twenty; 

My life was like my conscience, clear 
From Monday night to Monday, 

And once 1 stove a cask of beer, 

Because it work’d on Sunday. 

Yankee doodle, doodle, yankee doodle, dandy, 

Both night and day I’d work and pray, 

At every thing quite handy. 


2 . 

To till my farm in proper time, 

Oh how the plough wou’d trundle. 

There with the lasses thought no crime 
To take a bid of bundle; 

And when I got in harvest home 
My corn-cobs, hay, and timber! 

I ventur’d then at sea to roam, 

And fish about Cape Member, 

Yankee doodle, &c. 

3. 

But since 1 came to Britain’s shore, 

I’ve lost all sense of shame now! 

I drink, I swear, I rant and roar. 

And call things by their name now; 

In Sabbath time I sport or work. 

And with the damsels romp me; 

0, ayn’t I grown a sinful Turk! 

And gone to Satan, swamp me. 

Yankee doodle, &c.® 

His language, the real key to his character, offers a still more 
useful point of companson with Tyler’s Jonathan. As " Swamp 
me 1 ” is J onathen’s first exclamation upon entering " in a travelling 

suit well the air, The Taylor Done Over, later used for a song by "Darby” 
(Thomas Wignell) in Wmiam Dunlap’s interlude called Darby’s Iteium 
(September 7, 1787). See Grenville Vernon’s collection of early 
stage songs, Yanhee DooMe-Doo (1927), pp. 46-49. 

"This version of the ballad, being unlike all the others known, to 
be from Atkinson’s own hand. 
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livery, half soldier, half servanV^ ® it is also his most frequent one 
throughout, occurring ten times in his brief allotment of speeches, 
along with I vow now,” " I swear,” and I swear now.” In The 
Contrast the Yankee says I vow now ” eight times, " Swamp it ! ” 
twice, "I swear” once. ^^^UTation” (tarnation, damnation) is 
used in both plays. " Gor I ”, Dang it all ! ”, Smite my tim- 
bers ! ”, You don^t say so ! ”, and By the living jingo 1 ” do not 
appear in the Irish play, nor do " tarnal,” " a power of,” chock- 
ful,” ^^that ^ere,” and expect” and count (suppose) — ^aU col- 
loquialisms which the Bostonian Tyler used in settmg off his coun- 
tryman. 

Atkinson is not behind Tyler, however, in the liberal employment 
of colonial sayings and rustic figures of speech. Compare: ^^my 
love burning like a hicJcery fire,”^ ^^thou^st got the wrong end 
of the sparrowgrass/' as the squirrels do nuts,” stand here like 
a stuck pig without squeaking,” ^^like a fiock of lambs before a 
Hessian,’’® ^^as brisk and sweet as bottled spruce,” ^'as tart as 
sour grout ^^the charm of a rattlesnake,” ^^all Cherokee to me,” 
from A Match for a Widow, with: ^^what the dog’s need of all 
this outlandish lingo? ” "at the end of my tether,” "what the 
rattle makes you so tarnation glum?” "as thick as mustard,” 
"fire-hot angry,” "maple-log seize it!” "she sticks in my giz- 
zard,” etc,, of The Contrast, Equal care is taken to give each of 
the Yankees a small supply of homely Puritan phrases, such as 
"vile serpent,” which they both use, and "wicked, or given to 
Belzebub” (ifcf for W) and "cards and dice the devil’s device; 
and the play-house the shop where the devil hangs out the vanities 
of the world, upon the tenterhooks of temptation ” {Contrast) . In 
all of these verbal characterizations Atkinson shows almost as good 
a knowledge of Yankee singularities as Tyler himself, who, as we 
should expect, makes much more of them.® 

*This costume is somewhat similar to that of the traditioual stage 
Yankee in America, especially " Yankee Eobinson's (1842). 

^ The italicized words are so printed in the original quarto, while addi- 
tional emphasis is laid upon Jonathen^s words by his master^s reprimand: 
"Peace, Krrahl — ^none of your American phrases! " 

^ Of. in The Oontrast ; " speak like the Hessians.'' 

® Atkinson's phrase, "like an owl in an ivy bush," sounds the least 
American of all, just as Tyler's adjective "topping” seems unusual in the 
Bay State. Tyler's list of Yankee terms is much longer than Atkinson's, 
for the rdle is extended in the American play. 
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Let one brief dialogue illustrate the talk of this first stage 
Yankee : 

Adam, And so, Mr. Jonathen, yon say that your country is better 
than ours. 

Jonathan, Aye, that it is, I swear for it — ^mucb finer, more abundant, 
larger and more like a world than yours — ^and what’s better, the people 
ayn’t half so wicked, or given to Belzebub, as you are. 

Adam, ;Aye — ^how do you make that out? 

Jonathen, 0, you laugh at us, because we are sage and pious — ^Do you 
know, Mr. Adam, that if an unclean creatuie, or any wanton beast were 
seen to frisk it with their mates on the sabbath, swamp me but our select 
men would put them in pound for it. 

Adam, Indeed, Mr. Jonathen — ^Hah, hah, hah* 

Jonathen, Aye, that they would, or clap a man in the stocks, if he 
offered to kiss his own wife in church time ! 

Adam, 0, then both you and nature have a great deal of liberty, I see, 
in New England. 

Jonathen, Aye, liberty enough — if we know how to use itj but we don’t 
call a spade a spade, as you sinners do here. 

Adam, No— how then? 

Jonathen, No, we are more chaste in our thoughts and words, I vow 
now, than you vile serpents here, 

Adam, Why, shouldn’t things be distinguished by their proper names, 
pray? 

Jonathan, Yes, yes, now and then— but I think a doodle of hay, more 
decent than to call a thing a oooh of hwy, swamp me. 

Adam, Aye, and bundling, an excellent screen for worse. 

Jonathan, 0, 1 have now lost all the grace and goodness dad and manny 
taught me (pp. 32-33). 

Thougli the point of vie-w ig, to be sure, British (or rather, Irish), 
there is much in these lines that will reward comparison with the 
conversation of Jonathan and the amused Jessamy and Jeimy in 
the New York play. The Yankee is represented as being qnite as 
mnch an alien and heathen in the one piece as m the other, for it 
is tl^ngh the eyes of urban Few Yorkers, we remember, that the 
traditional Yankee came to be regarded as a comic character. 

The question remains, where did Joseph Atkinson get his idea 
and his material for the Jonathen of A Match for a Widowi The 
fact that a version of TmUe Doodle is sung in each play and that 
the refrain of this in the Dublin performance corresponds, at least 
to ae extent of the rime “dandy . . . handy,” to the so-called 
authentic version of 1776 (which Tyler foUows in part) suggests 
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this ballad as a source.^® True^ the expressions swamping,” 

nation,” and Jemima^’ — Jonathen^s best efforts are spent in 
attempting to bundle with the Jemmymays” — ^may have been 
garnered from it; but one doubts that Yankee Doodle or any other 
ballads satirizing the Massachusetts colonists contained enough of 
the idiom and local color to supply him with all of his three or 
four dozen touches of characterization. Moreover, no known play 
antedates his from which the desiderata could have been obtained. 
General Burgoyne, with unpleasant memories of Boston and Cam- 
bridge fresh in his mind, steered clear of colonial topics in the 
plays he wrote after his return. The journals, from which the land- 
lord in A Match for a Widow may have culled his pun on the Battle 
of Brandywine, give no information of this sort. So, while Dublin 
and London and many a provincial town in the British Isles must 
have heard from veterans^ tales of the ways and sayings of the 

tarnal ” Yankees, and may well have even harbored expatriate 
Americans like this one, it is a tantalizing conjecture that Captain 
Atkinson himself, like the hero of his opera, may have seen service 
abroad and invented his Jonathan from first-hand knowledge of his 
actual prototype, as Eoyall Tyler, a Yankee himseH, evidently 
invented his from life-long familiarity. 

I say "evidently,” believing that the facts, if known, would 
credit full originality to the American playwright, since A Match 
for a Widow j though performed a year before, was not in print until 
a year after the opening of The Contrast. Still, there remains that 
other possibility, that during the year before this opening some 
word of Atkinson^s innovation in Dublin may have been carried 
by Dal/s or Colman^s theatrical acquaintances to our shores and 
eventually to the ears of Eoyall Tyler — coals to Newcastle 1 At all 
events, until more is known of the origin of the stock figure who 

^^Ymhee Doodle, of course, dates from Cromweirs Protectorate (the 
tune from the time of Charles I) and was used in American drama as 
early as 1767 by Andrew Barton (Col. Thomas Forrest) in The Disa/p- 
poMiment. But the version meant here is that of Edward Bangs, a Harvard 
undergraduate with Eoyall Tyler. Bangs’s hfteen-stanza ballad, from which 
Tyler adapts four stanzas, was not printed, it seems, until 1815, though 
it may have circulated among British troops by word of mouth. (Of. 
lAiielVa Lwmg Age, August 10, 1861, pp. 382-384.) 

Bundling was a Yankee (also Welsh) custom not mentioned in The 
Contrast but frequently named by Atkinson’s Jonathem Jenomymays ” 
looks like a mispronunciation. 
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became virtually a craze iu the American theatre before the Civil 
War and has remained ever since a familiar type, we may do ■well 
to qualify our praise of Tyler’s novelty. The conventional state- 
ment that The Contrast “ marked the first time that the filgure of 
what came to be the typical Yankee was introduced upon the 
stage ” is due for radical amendment. And the credit may yet 
have ultimately to go to “ the enemy.” 

Mabstoit Baloh 


Harvard University 


BAETEAM’S TBA7EL8 

The Travels of William Bertram was first published in Phila- 
delphia in 1791. Two London editions followed, in 1792 and in 
1794, and a Dublin edition in 1793. No other editions in English 
appeared until 1928, when Mark Van Doren included the book m 
the Macy-Masius American Bookshelf. In view of the influence 
of this book on some of the English Komantic poets, especially 
Coleridge and Wordsworth,^ it is important to note that the Lon- 
don and Dublin editions were not exact reprints of the original 
Philadelphia edition, and that the American reprint follows the 
English editions. Although Mr. Van Doren does not say so, it is 
possible that he felt that the London edition was the right one to 
follow, as it was the one which Coleridge and Wordsworth had 
read.® 

The changes which the London printers made in Bartram^s text, 
and which the American reprint has retained, are, to be sure, of 
a minor nature, yet they are numerous enough and at times uncon- 
sciously unjust enough to interfere with the effect that Bartram^s 

“Vernon (p. 23), who foUows OdeU, AtmoXs of the New York Stage, 

I, 256, and A. H. Quinn, Eepresentatwe Ameriom Plays, pp. 45-46. 

^See Ernest Hartly Coleridge: "Coleridge, Wordsworth, and the Ameri- 
can Botanist William Bartram," Transactims of the Royal Society of 
Uteraiure, Second Series, vol. xxvn; Lane Cooper: Athenaeum, No. 4043, 
April 22, 1905; Nation, Lxxx, 152; Dictionary of Ameriottn Biography, n, 
28-29; Methods and Aims in the Study of Literature, 1915, pp. 110-125; 

J. L. Lowes: The Road to Xanadu, 1927, passtm, 

* The volume, dated 1794, which Coleridge and Wordsworth used is now 
in the possession of the Kev. G. H. B. Coleridge {Road to Xanadu, p. 463), 
The 1794 edition was an exact reprint of the first London edition of 1792. 
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text, unaided, produces. Bartram^s exuberance of style and what 
Carlyle called his wondrous kind of floundering eloquence”® 
evidently irritated the English editors, and they undertook to reduce 
the amount of his floundering. They recast phrases, modernized 
his spellmg, unproved his punctuation, and, occasionally, reworded 
a passage. The result is a more or less tamed Bartram, the Phila- 
delphia nature enthusiast repressed and " corrected.” 

Perhaps because the differences in the London edition, and in the 
subsequent English and American reprints, are of such a minute 
character, they have escaped notice. The German edition, for 
instance, is definitely modified Bartram. .Z'lmmerman, the trans- 
lator, boldly stated that he did not approve of Bartram^s “ poetis- 
chen Floskeln” and that he considered it his duty to translate 
the book mto natural prose.^ One typical example of his method 
will suflSce. Where Bartram describes 

The glorious sovereign of day, cloathed in light refulgent, rolling on 
his gilded chariot, speeds to revisit the western realms. Grey pensive eve 
now admonishes us of gloomy night’s hasty approach: I am roused by 
care to seek a place of secure repose, ere daikness comes on,^ 

Zimmerman states 

Itzt kam der Abend heran, und erinnerte mich, einen sicheren Buheort 
zu suchen.^ 

No such liberties were taken with Bartram in the English editions, 
yet the minor changes that were made are important enough for 
the editors to have acknowledged a responsibility. As an illustra- 
tion, the passage quoted may serve also here. In the London edi- 
tion aU the verbs have been changed into the past tense : admon- 
ishes” becomes admonished,” “am roused” becomes “was 
roused,” and “speeds” is replaced by “hastened.”^ The effect 
of this change is not in harmony with that produced by Bartram^s 
general slyle, which relates his experiences as active and immediate 
rather than as terminated and remote. 

^ OcMTlyle-Smerson Correspondence, TX, 228. 

* Beisen durch ISfordr und Siid-Karolma, Ceorgien, 0$t" und West-Morida, 
das Ceteit der Tsherokesen, Krihks and Tsohahtahs. Aus dem Englisdien 
mit Aumerkungen von E, A. W. Zimmermann. Berlin, 1793, p. 53. 

^Travels, p. 50 (Pbila. ed.). 

• Op. cut., p. 53. 

^London eds., 1792 and 1794, p. 49; Yan Boren ed., p. 66. 
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Another type of change found in the reprints consists of ^^straight- 
ened phrases, a lopped-ofE particle here and a relative pronoun 
there, and a general grammatical overhauling. For example. Bar- 
tramps the chief heing out on a hunt . . . viho upon information 
. . . md, the fact being confirmed . . ® becomes the chief wm 

out on a hunt . , . and, upon information . . . the fact being con- 
firmed, , . .pp ® In this case the changes result merely in a reduced 
floundenng.pp But the danger that lurks in this seemingly harm- 
less type of change becomes apparent in such a passage as the follow- 
ing: Bartram wrote that the Indians ^^have their songs to accom- 
pany their dances, of different classes, as martial, bacchanalian and 
amorous, which last . , . are extravagantly libidinous . . The 
reprints state that To accompany their dances, they have songs of 
different classes, as martial, bacchanalian and amorous ; which last 
• . . are extravagantly libidinous . . /p It is clear that Bar- 
tramPs adjectives refer to the Indian dances, while in the reprints 
they are made to refer to the Indian songs. 

Still another type of change found in the reprints is the reduc- 
tion of BartramPs scientific diction to literal English. A good 
illustration is a long passage in the Introduction, in which Bar- 
tram, discussing birds, refers to "the red thrush (turdus rufus)pp 
and to "each nation pp of birds retaining "their . . . sort of 
dialect . . The London edition, missing the generic sense of 
Bartram’s diction, literalizes it to "red thrushes pp and "each 
nation . . . its . . . dialect.pp Throughout this passage similar 
changes are to be found. 

It is to be regretted that, presumably because of the expense 
involved, the Van Doren edition does not reprint the illustrations 
that accompamed the Philadelphia edition and were retained in 
the English reprints. The frontispiece of Mico Chlucco, King of 
the Seminoles, was of interest to Wordsworth and the "dancing 
crest of splendid feathers flasiies again in . . . RuthP Equally 
regrettable is the omission of the title page of Part lY, thus cre- 

« Pkila. ed., 447-448. 

•London eds., 446; Van Doren ed., 366. 
lophila. ed., 606. 

London eds., 503-4; Van Doren ed, 396. 

”PMla. ed., pp. xxxi-xxxii; Lond. eds., xadi; Van Doren ed., 25. 

Lane Cooper, Cambridge History of Ameriom Literature, l, 197. 
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ating the impression that this part is a continuation of the narra- 
tive told in the first three parts. As a matter of fact, Bartram^s 
journal ends with Part III; the rest is devoted exclusively to his 
observations on the Indians and constitutes an appendix.^^ 

KT. Brtllion Eagin* 

Baltimore 


MELVILLE AND SPENSEE— A NOTE ON CEITICISM 

When Herman Melville published The Encantadas, or Enchanted 
Isles ^ he began each of the ten sketches with a quotation or series 
of quotations presenting in poetic form the pictures that he draws 
in prose. Since these quotations have not been publicly identified 
nor has the Spenser criticism implicit in their use been pointed 
out, I am here attempting to do so, indicating in connection with 
the quotations the significant variants from the original: 

Sketeli I, “ The Isles at Large ” : The Faerie Queene, bk n, canto xii, 
st. 11; st 12, lines 7-9 (variant, 1. 8, " secure '' for recure”); l, ix, 83, 
lines 4-9. 

Sketch n, “Two Sides to a Tortoise”: n, xii, 23, lines 1-5; n, xii, 26, 
lines 6-9 (variants, 1. 6, “do a man” for “did the knight”; 1. 7, “at 
home” for “on earth”; 1, 9, “these isles” for “the seas” — all for the 
sake of appropriateness), n, xii, 26, lines 1-3, 6, 8-9 (variants, 1. 2, 
“there” for “these”; 1. 8, “then” for “and”; 1. 9, “Zethy’s” for 
“Tethys”). 

Sketch ni, “Rock Rodondo”: n, xii, 8, lines 1-6; n, xii, 33, lines 1-4, 
8-9 (variants, L 8, “then” for “that”; 1. 9, “that” for “their”); 
n, xii, 35, lines 6-9; n, xii, 36, lines 1-2. 

Sketch IV, “A Pisgah View from the Rocks”: i, x, 53, line 1; i, x, 55, 
line 1. 


Two inaccuracies in the Van Doren text, due to faulty proofreading, may 
be noted, as where Bertram speaks of “ faculties , . similar to those that 

. . .”, while the reprint speaks of “faculties . . . familia/r to those that 
. . (Phila. ed., xx; Van Doren ed,, 19). And again, Bertram speaks of 
the “vital principle . . . similar . . which is not the same thmg as 
the reprint's “vital principle . . . familiar . . .” (Phila. cd., xxi-xxii; Van 
Doren, 19). 

‘In Putnam^s Monthly Magazime, March, April. May, 1864' republished 
in The Piazza Tales, 1856. The only reprint generally available is in Mr. 
Raymond Weaver's edition of the Shorter Novels of Hermm MeVoiJXe, 
which I use. 
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Sketch V, "The Frigate, and Ship ‘Flyaway’”: Fistofls of the Worlds 
Yamtiei stanza 9, lines 1-4, 

Sketch VI, "Barrington Isle and the Buccaneers”: Mother HubherdrS 
Tale, lines 134-9, 168-9 (variant, 1 135, "earth” for “world”). 

Sketch vn, “Charles’s Isle and the Dog-King”: Th^ Faerie Queene, 
II, ix, 13, lines 1-7 (variant, 1. 1, “ so ” for “ loe ”) ; Mother Huhherds Tale, 
lines 165-8. 

Sketch vm, “Norfolk Isle and the Chola Widow”: The Faerie Queene, 
n, xii, 27, lines 6-9 (variant, “woman” for “ maiden ”— quite necessary) ; 
a modernized adaptation of stanza two of Chatterton’s “ 0 ! synge untoe 
mie roundelaie.” 

Sketch IX, “Hood’s Isle and the Hermit Oberlus”: The Faerie Queene, 
I, ix, 35 (variant, 1. 1, "glen” for “cave” — ^for appropriateness); I, ix, 
36, lines 1-3 (variant, 1. 2, “reads” for “was”). 

Sketch X, “Kunaways, Castaways, Solitaires, Gravestones, etc.” i, ix, 
34, lines 1-4. 

It wHL be noted that all the verses quoted, with the exception 
of one stanza, are from Spenser, This, it seems to me, implies 
an interesting and unique criticism of the picturesque values of 
the Elizabethan poef s work. The selections are more than con- 
ventional chapter headings or captions : they are presentations in 
verse of the same pictures that are sketched m prose, and the close- 
ness of the parallel is emphasized by the fact that Melville changed 
several of them slightly in order that they might correspond exactly 
with the actual scenes.* Herman Melville was an authority on the 
picturesque whose literary appreciation was not directed by any 
formal tradition of reading, and when he chooses Spenser to illu- 
strate the sketches drawn largely from his own observations in the 
South Seas, he is paying a high and sincere tribute to that poet’s 
art. Incidentally, he also gives future readers the opportuni'ty for 
paying, spontaneously, the same tribute. 

Luon Howakd 

Pomona College 


* The other variants noted are usually made for the sake of transition 
from one quotation to another or are obvious misreadings, in some cases 
perhaps not on the part of Melville. My checks are based on the Oxford 
Spenser, and I know nothing of the text used by Melville. 
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A ITOTB ON TEE AUTOCRAT, III AND IV 

In the sixth paragraph of the third chapter of The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-Table, which appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for 
January 1868, Holmes wrote: 

. , . which accidental sound, as all must have noticed, has the instan- 
taneous effect that the cutting of the yellow hair by Proserpina had upon 
infelix Dido. 

His error passed unnoticed until the next month, when he corrected 
it. In the third paragraph of the fourth chapter, he remarks : 

Another privilege of talking is to misquote. — Of course it wasn’t Proser- 
pina that actually cut the yellow hair, — ^but Ins. (As I have since told 
you) it was the former lady’s regular business, but Dido had< used herself 
ungenteelly, and Madame d’Enfer stood firm on the point of etiquette. So 
the bathyeolpian Here — Juno, in Latin — ^sent down Ins instead . . . 

Modem readers are somewhat confused by this last paragraph, 
because the error of the first has been silently corrected (perhaps 
by Holmes himself) in the official text. This was probably 
done when the essays appeared first in book form ; in every edition 
of The Autocrat which I have been able to examine (including the 
standard edition published by Houghton, Mifflin), ^^Iris^^ stands 
in the place of Proserpina in the third chapter. One may infer 
that the parenthesis in the second passage refers to an imaginary 
conversation the Autocrat had with the boarders, as it does not refer 
to anything printed between the two passages. 

Eobekt Withihotok 

Smith College 


DID CHAUOBE KNOW CATULLUS? 


In the Souse of Fame, among oUier notable figures, Chaucer 


sees standing 


on a pileer 

That was of tinned yren deer 
That Latin poet, dan Virgile, 
That bore up hath a longe whyle 
The fame of Pius Eneas. 

And next him on a pileer was, 

Of coper, Venus clerk, Ovide, 


(11. 1480-1847) 
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and these are closely attended by Lucan and Claudian. Catullus 
and Horace are conspicuously absent, and, indeed, Chaucer main- 
tains everywhere complete silence regarding these poets. Since 
both of them had much to offer the English writer, it is not sur- 
prising that attempts have been made to show tliat he was ac- 
quainted with them in some degree. These efforts, made perhaps 
in the hope of increasing somehow the glory of Chaucer, have 
led their proponents into the error of unwittingly minimizing the 
qualities of these two great lyrists; for no satisfactory explanation 
can be offered to show why Chaucer did not use Catullus and 
Horace extensively, if he knew them at all.^ 

The first suggestion of an influence of Catullus on Chaucer 
which has come to my attention is that of Professor Karl P. 
Harrington to the effect that the epithet describing the sparrow 
in the Parlement of Foules (1. 351), 

‘The sparwe, Venus sone/ 

might be traced to Catullus.^ If this were so, the ghost of Lesbians 
sparrow which has nested in the bosoms of I know not how many 
lovely maids would thus begin its long flight through English 
literature somewhat inconspicuously, but very early. It is possible 
that Chaucer knew of the tradition which traces through Moschus 
regarding the love of Cupid for such haunts, and that the toyings 
in various poems celebrating the pet which Catullus made fashion- 
able could have suggested the epithet to his nimble wit; but it 
is more probable that Chaucer was thinking of the English sparroVa 
reputation for Venus werTees which had become proverbial.® 

The one serious attempt to demonstrate that Chaucer knew 

^ Chaucer at least knew of Catullus from the praise given him hy Jean 
de Meun and Ovid. The name appears in his works once, in his trans- 
lation of Boethius, Book in, Prose iv; "And therof comth it that I have 
right grete desdeyn, that dignitees ben yeven ofte to wikked men; for 
which thing Catullus cleped a Consul of Rome, that highte Nonius, 

‘ postum ’ or ‘ hoch * ; as who seyth, he cleped him a congrcgacioun of vyces 
in 7m Irest, as a postum %8 ful of corupcwun, al were this Nonius set 
in a chayre of dignitee.” See Skeat, n, 59. Chaucer’s glossing here, as 
italicized by Skeat, indicates no further knowledge of Catullus than is 
present in the unglossed text. 

^Catullus and his Influence, Boston, 1923, p. 142. 

* Cf, Omierlmy Tales, Prologue, 1 626. 
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CatuHus has been made by Professor E. P. Shannon, who devotes 
a short chapter of his admirable Chaucer and the Roman Poets ^ 
to the influence of Peleus and Thetis (Carmen Lxiv) on the Eouse 
of Fame and the Legend of Ariadne. In all, he finds three pas- 
sages which, he believes, exhibit a certain acquaintance with the 
story of Ariadne as set forth by Catullus. 

One of these passages represents Theseus as a young man: 

And yong, but of a twenty yeer and three. (L. G. W. 1. 2076.) 

As Dr. Shannon remarks, Catullus makes two references to the 
youth of Theseus : 

immemor at iuvenis fugiens pellit vada renotis 

[Oannmaf Ixiv, 1. 58) 

riamque ferunt olim, classi cum moenia divae 
linquentem gnatum ventis concrederet Aegeus, 
talia complexum iuveni mandate dedisse. 

(L 212*214) 

But are not all lovers and adventurers young in Chaucer? The 
fact that Theseus was unmarried would imply his youth. More- 
over, we do not need to refer to CatuUus here, since the description 
of Theseus in the Italian version of the Heroides by Ceffi® as 
^ figliuolo ' of the Duke of Athens might have suggested the age 
of the hero to Chaucer. 

Yet another passage, according to Dr. Shannon, represents an 
insertion of a partial translation or adaptation of Ariadne’s com- 
plaint into the history of Dido and Aeneas in the House of Fame 
(U. 269-286) : 

Lo, how a woman doth amis 
To love him that unknowen is! 


^ Ohauoer md the Roman Poets, Cambridge, Mass., 1929, pp. 364-370. 

*Dr. Shannon did not know of this translation, of course. It was 
suggested as a source to me by Sanford Brown Meech^s ‘ Chaucer and an 
Italian Translation of the Heroides/* in PM LA,, xlv, March 1930, a study 
which demonstrates Chaucer's general indebtedness to Filippo Ceffi. The 
text I have used is YolgaHeeamenio Delle Pistole D*Ovidio Testo Del Buon 
Secolo Della Lingua citato Dagli Accademici Della Crusca, Firenze Fresso 
Angiola Garinei MDOCCXIX. See page 29. Except for the fact which 
Mr. Meech has made clear, that Ceffi provides a more certain source than 
Boccaccio's Be Genealogia Deorum for Chaucer's knowledge of the death 
of Aegeus, in no way does he amplify or alter the text of Ovid to account 
for the two important passages presented by Dr. Shannon, 
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For by Crist, lo! thus hit fareth; 

Hit is not al gold that glareth. 

For, also bronke I wel myn heed, 

Ther may be under godliheed 
Kevered many a shrewed vyce; 

Therfor be no wight so nyce 
To take a love only for chere, 

For speche, or for frendly manere; 

For this shal every woman finde 
That som man, of his pure kinde, 

Wol shewen outward the faireste 
Til he have caught that what him leste; 

And thanne wol he causes dnde, 

And swere how that she is unkinde, 

Or fals, or prevy, or double was. 

The resemblance of this passage to a part of Ariadne^s complaint 
is indeed striking; and Dr. Shannon further substantiates his 
case by saying that no such single passage developing the general 
idea of men as gay deceivers is to be found in the Heroides: 

But it is noteworthy that in the Eeroides . . . Ovid makes the heroines, 
with one apparent exception, emphasize merely the unfaithfulness of the 
heroes to ihem individually.® 

The Epistle of Helen to Paris, 'which furnishes Dr. Shannon 
with his one exception, has other passages which help to throw 
light on the problem. I shall not quote here the several lines 
bearing upon Pans^s goodliness in form and the vice underneath 
his pleasing appearance, a convention variously repeated in Ovid, 
in Boccaccio, and in many others,^ for in the following verses we 
have more pertinent material: 

Certus in hospitibus non est amor; errat, ut ipsi, 
cumque nihil speres firmius esse, fuit. 

Hypsipyle testis, testis Minoia virgo est, 
in non exhibitis utraque lusa toris. 

®The exception cited by Dr. Shannon is a brief generality: 
sed quia ereduhtas damno solet esse puellis, 
verbaque dicsuntur vestra carere fide (JSTer. xvii, S9-40) 

^ See SeroideSf xvii, 179-184, on the effect of Paris's beauty cajolery. 
t»r. Shannon cites Catenus, Ixiv, 139-142; but tliese lines, which have an 
almost exact parallel in Sw., ii, 81-36, are not developed in the Chancer 
passage. Of. Bocoaooio, Piametta, Firenze, 1829, Oap. v, p. 78- Can. vi 
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tu quoque dilectam multos, infide, per annos 
diceris Oenonen destituesse tuam 
nec tamen ipse negas; et nobis omnia de te 
quaerere, si nescis, maxima cura fuit. 

Adde, quod, ut cupias constans in amore manere, 
non potes. expediunt iam tua vela Phryges; 
dum loqueris mecum, dum nox sperata paratur, 
qui ferat in patriam iam tibi ventus erit. 
cursibus in mediis novitatis plena relinques 
gaudia; cum ventis noster abibit amor. 

An sequar, ut suades, laudataque Pergama visam 
pronurus et magni Laumedontis ero? 


quid Priamus de me, Priami quid sentiet uxor, 
totque tui fratres Dardanidesque nurus? 
tu quoque, qui poteris fore me sperare fidelem, 
et non exemplis anxius esse tuis? 
quicumque Iliacos intraverit advena porius, 
is tibi aolliciti causa timoris erit. 
ipse mihi quotiens iratus "adulteral ” dices, 

Oblitus nostro crimen inesse tuumi 
delicti £ies idem reprebensor et auctor. 

{HeroideSi xvii, 191-219) 

At first sight, on acconnt of its prolixity, this passage is not so 
inviting a parallel to the comparatiTd.y terse Chancer as the por- 
tion of the yet chaster OatuUan complaint selected by Dr. Shannon: 

Iam, iam nulla viro iuranti femina credat. 

Nulla viri speret sermones esse fideles; 

Tuis dum aliquid cupiens animus praegesiit apisci. 

Nil metuunt iurare, nihil promittere parcunt: 

Sed simul ac cupidae mentis satiata libidost. 

Dicta nihil metuere, nihil periuria curant. (Ixiv, 143-148) 

But on careful examination, one finds curious likenesses between 
Chaucer and Ovid vfhich are somewhat closer than those between 
Chaucer and Catullus. First of all, one observes that Chaucer 
in'TwaAl-f says that woman does amiss to love him that is unhnowen, 
is, a stranger, an idea which has its counterpart in several 
li-nAB in the Epistle of Helen to Paris and which specifically opens 
the passage I have just quoted from Ovid. 

Ovid then proceeds to offer definite examples of perjury on the 
part of guests or strangers, from which Chaucer might easily 
draw his generality, which is similar in idea, but not in form, to 

2 
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that of CatulluB. After Helen has cited these examples, she 
remarks further that Paris will abandon his joys in midcourse and 
desert her. These lines offer a concrete basis from which Chaucer 
could derive his generalization, 

‘ Til he have caught that what him leste/ 

if such a basis were necessary. But the lines following differ from 
CatnUns in thought as well as in form. Catullus observes that 
as soon as the passion of any man is satisfied, he neither respects 
his promises, nor cares for his false oaths. 

Sed simul ac cupidae mentis satiata lihidost, 

Dicta nihil metiiere^ nihil periuria curant. 

Chaucer says that when som man has ^ caught what him leste,^ 

. . . thanne wol he causes finde, 

Ad swere how that she is uukinde. 

Or fals, or prevy, or double was. 

When we turn to Ovid, in the concluding lines of the excerpt given 
above, we find this thought: What will happen (as a result of my 
granting your wish) ? You will judge me by your own example ; 
you will suspect every stranger: 

ipse mihi quotiena iratus "adulteral ” dices, 

Oblitus nostro crimen inesse tuum! 
delicti fies idem reprehensor et auctor. 

In my opinion, these more concrete lines of Ovid more adequately 
express the thought and help to suggest the very words of Chaucer, 
than the words of Catullus, which imply no reproach to the 
deserted maiden and which display no sophistry on the part oE 
the false lover. 

The three lines following the passage of Chaucer under discus- 
sion are also of interest, although omitted by Dr. Shannon : 

And this seye I by Eneas 
And Dido and her nyce lest 
That loved al to sone a gest. 

Here we have, reiterated, the idea that woman does amiss to love 
a stranger, an idea which Chaucer seems to bear in mind even as 
Ovid had instructed him in it. To conceive of Chaucer as employ- 
ing such familiar material offers less difficulty than to imagine 
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him as utilizing a passage from Catullus’s Ariadne’s Lament in 
an Aeneas and Dido episode and neglecting to use the same yery 
appropriate matter in his own Legend of Ariadne. 

Thus it would seem that every element of the Chaucer passage 
is either present in Ovid or strongly suggested by him; and the 
verbal resemblance of the line. 

Til he have caught that what him leste 

to Catullus’s 

Tuis duxu aliquid cupiens <aiiimus praegestit apisci, 

cannot be regarded as significant, especially since this thought is 
expressed in one of Chaucer’s favorite poems, Roman de la Rose: 

Toutesvois dns Amour le faignent; 

Mais par Amour aymer ne daignent, 

Et se gaibhent aiusi des Dames, 

Et leurs promettent corps et ames; 

11s jurent mensouges et fables, 

A ceulx qu’ils ayent leurs delitz euz.® (11, 4995>4501) 

The third and final resemblance remarked by Dr. Shannon is 
more arresting, namely that Ovid does not even hint that the 
death of Aegeus was sent upon Theseus as retribution for his 
desertion of Ariadne, and that Catullus alone of all authors who 
have written on the Ariadne legend could have furnished Chaucer 
with the motive of vengeance implied in the introduction of the 
Legend of Ariadne: 

Juge infernal, Minos, of Crete king, 

l^'ow cometh thy lot, now comestow on the ring; 

Nat for thy sake only wryte I this storie. 

But for to clepe agein unto memorie 
Of Theseus the grete untrouthe of love; 

For which the goddes of the heven above 
Ben wrothe and wreche han take for thy sinne. 

(U. 1886-1892) 


*This passage is translated almost literally in the non-Ghaucerian 
Fragment B. It will be observed that every essential element of the 
Catullan passage quoted by Dr. Shannon is included in this parallel. 
The author of these lines might have known Catullus; he speaks familiarly 
of him in connection with Tibullus, Callus, and Ovid (Romtm de la Rose, 
11090-97). 
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But a problem of textual interpretation is involved Here at the 
outset. Obviously Dr. Shannon reads the last two lines just quoted 
os applying specifically to Theseus. If this interpretation is right, 
we are faced with an almost inexplicable confusion in the text.® 

It has been suggested to me by Professor G. L. Kittredge that 
the punishment of Minos, not that of Theseus, is referred to in 
the phrase, 

‘and wreche han take for thy smne.’ 

This glossing harmonizes with the opening lines and the history 
of Minos immediately following. Eeduced to prose, the passage 
would read : 

Judge of the infernal regions, Minos, King of Crete, now your lot comes, 
now you come in the ring; I write this story not only for your sake, but 
also to call back to memory Theseus’s great untruth of lovej for which 
(i. e., for untruth in love) the gods are (ever) angry, and have taken 
vengeance (on you, hlinos,) for your sin. Be red for shame! I now begin 
your life. 

Then follows a recapitulation of the promised life of Minos,'** 
which presents him in the rfile of one who has been guilty of an 
‘untrouthe' in love; Scylla enabled him to win Alcathoe, just 
as Ariadne was to help Theseus: 

But wikkedly he quitte her kindenesse, 

And let her drenche in sorowe and distresse, 

Nero that the goddea had of her pite. (11. 1018-1920) 


•If we accept Dr. Shannon’s interpretation at this point, certain diflS- 
culties in addition to textual confusion arise. As Dr. Shannon shows 
(p. 368-9), the vengeance motive is dramatically developed in Catullus. 
Chaucer, on tte other hand, apparently loses sight of it in the progress 
of his narrative. We are told, it is true, that Theseus stole away from 
Ariadne, sailed home, 

A twenty devil way the wind him dryve 
And fond his fader drenched in the see. 

But the rest of the story is concerned only with Ariadne’s lament. In 
Catullus we have a sense of satisfaction, a feeling that Theseus has paid 
for his perfidy. There is no such implication in Chaucer. Instead, he 
concludes with the hope that Theseus may be punished: 

The devil him quyte his whylel 

Thought Chaucer was aware (see Bovse of Fame, 439-446) of Theseus's 
fate m Tartarus (see Aeneid, n, 612-618), he has made no use of this 
knowledge here. 

” Skeat notes that this is taken from Ovid, Uet. vm, 6-176. 
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But that tale was too long for Chaucer, since he was largely con- 
cerned with the story of Ariadne. It was his custom to summarize 
such stories in his introductions; this particular one made his 
readers familiar with the background of the Minotaur story and 
offered an mteresting analogue to the " untrouthe of Theseus. 

Once this interpretation is understood, all suggestion of Catullan 
influence disappears; and the subsequent history oi Minos, which 
was familiar to Chaucer, would warrant his conclusion that the 
gods had taken vengeance on the Cretan king. 

If we turn elsewhere in Chaucer, we find an extreme paucity 
of suggestions of even indirect Catullan influence. It is hardly 
significant that he employs the celebrated Vine-and-Elm figure, 
for although Catullus has unquestionably led many poets to use 
this simile, and although he has stamped it as peculiarly his own 
by his felicity in its use, the possible available sources from which 
Chaucer could have drawn his image are too numerous to warrant 
ascribing it to Catullus unless the phrasing of Chaucer should 
unmistakeably suggest that of Catullus. This is, however, not the 
case; and the work ol others may be suggested as furnishing the 
probable origin of the figure as it occurs m Troilus and Criseyde?-^ 

However much we might like to believe that Chaucer had read 
Catullus, since Chaucer mentions him nowhere, and since no 
passages in his work may be traced beyond peradventure to the 
Carmina, we must conclude that he never knew the great pre- 
Augustan lyrist. 

James A. S, MoPeek 

Cambridge^ Massachusetts 


m, 1229-32: 

And as aboute a tree, with many a twiste, 
Bitrent and wryth the sote wode-binde, 
Gan eohe of hem in armes other winde 

Of. Claudian, Fescennma, xxv, 18-20: 

Tam lunotis manibus nectite vincula 
Quam frondens hedera stringitur aesculus. 

Also, cf, Ovid, n Amores, xvi, 41-42. 
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CHAEACTEEIZATION IN THE KNIGHT'S TALE" 

In a valuable article in Studies in Philology xxvi (1929), 375- 
85, Professor Hnlbert observed that some of Chaucer's changes in 
condensing the Teseide into the ^^Elmght's Tale" were not alto- 
gether improvements," particularly in raismg Palamon to a 
parity with Arcite, as co-heroes, and in suppressing the individual 
traits of Emilia; and he very properly insisted that Chaucer had 
altered the whole drift of the story material. To this Mr. C. D, 
Baker replied m Modern Language Notes xlv (1930), 460-62 that 
Chaucer made a definite distinction between the two heroes, at 
least as regards " their motives and attitudes towards love," so as 
to show clearly that Palamon was more worthy than Arcite of 
Emily's love. But the point is perhaps not entirely well taken.' 
If Chaucer has weakened such characterization as Boccaccio gave 
his prmcipal figures, he has compensated by emphasizing the nec- 
essitarian element of the story and has very obviously made the 
plot more important than the characters. It is idle to look for any 
marked differentiation between Palamon and Arcite. They, as 
much as Emily, are lay figures of a highly picturesque and amusing 
game. Palamon knee deep in his bitter tears (1279 f.), the heroes 
fighting ankle deep in their own blood (1660), Theseus with his 
light persiflage about the God of Love (1785 ff.), the terrible pic- 
tures of Lycurgus and Emetreus, the innuendos in describing 
Emily's worship (2281 ff.) — ^not to mention such stylistic details 
as in 2294, 2568, 2760, 2810 ff. — all suggest that Chaucer, while 
making the most of the decorative possibilities of the story, did 
not regard his subject too seriously. And the conclusion fairly 
glows with the heat-lightning (as Lowell has it) of Chaucer's 
humor.^ 

* There is no need to answer Mr. Baker point by point; by a careful 
reading of the “Tale” anyone will easily find charges of omission and 
commission against him. 

* Years pass, after the burial rites of Arcite, before the lovers are 
united. Theseus, now much older and become something of a Polonius 
(as is but natural in the son of Egeus), makes a long formal speech, 
reminding us (infelicitouslyl) that Arcite was fortunate in dying young, 
while he still had his good name, adverting to the long arm of Necessity 
which had guided the action of the story, and finally urging Emily to accept 
PaJamon (whose uncle is a king, pardee: 3084) on grounds of mercy if 
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In such a treatment as Chaucer gave the story genuine charac- 
terization would be out of place.® The simple distinction of Arcite^s 
as earthly and Palamon^s as heavenly love (1165 if.) is a neat ten- 
tative, but Chaucer lays no stress upon it. It is not supported by 
Palamon^s prayer to Venus at the outset, in which he asks pointedly 
for an heir (1108 fiE.), or by his desiring Emily for a wife (1486), 
or by his preference for possession of Emily rather than victory 
in the tournament (2242 f., 2247), and it is explicitly contradicted 
by his vow to make war on chastity (2236). Nor, on the other 
hand, is Areite as the passionate lover, suffering from the Malady 
of Hereos, eager to win Emily by force since she is really indif- 
ferent to him, entirely consistent with the humble Philostrate or 
with the dying Areite, who forgives, and joins the hands of his 
lady and his rival. Moreover, one would expect, m strict consis- 
tency, the burly black-haired Lycurgus to be the friend and fol- 
lower of Mars^ knight, and Bmetreus, the young blond, with a 
white eagle on his wrist, to be with Palamon, the heavenly lover 
and Venus^ kni ght.^ But no: Chaucer’s concern is less with the 
figures, which are a convenience or ornament of the plot, than with 
the background of courtly-love tradition and its trappings, or with 

not of abstract right (3089). 'And at length was made between them 
the bond which is called matrimony or marriage ’ — ^Professor Hnlbert noted 
a certain coarseness in the “Tale,” which may be explained as a kind 
of humor; and Professor Tatlock, with proper caution, noted a “tone of 
levity ” and satire. We should feel no' difBlculty, it seems to me, in accept- 
ing the presence of a pervasive humor in the “Tale,” though it may 
necessitate some correction of the usual statements regarding Chaucer's 
assigning it to the Blnight. But even this will do no harm if it sends 
us back to look for the possible smile behind his description of the worthy 
and perfect knight himself, 

* In truth, one may question whether he was capable of handling char- 
acter in the Shakespearean sense of “action issuing from character or 

. . character issuing in action.” Perhaps some of our difiiculiy in 
interpreting the Troihis ms.j be due to a misapprehension on this score. 

* Professor Curry's contention that Lycurgus is a Saturnian and Emetreus 
a Martian figure is only partially convincing. Some of the descriptive 
details fit the statements of the astrological authorities (who, as usual, 
are a little vague and contradictory) and some do not, Palamon is a 
follower of Venus, not of Saturn, and Saturn, furthermore, is in the 
awkward position of being at the same time maleficent by nature and 
favorable to Venus on this occasion. It is simpler to regard the extended 
descriptions of these two doughties as bright splashes of color. 
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tlie special web of circuinstaiLces woven by destiny — and these he 
takes with a certain air of jocosity. The lenot of the story is an 
interesting situation : two lovers lay claim to an indiflEerent lady ; 
the decision is left, according to chivalric custom, to a trial by 
tournament; and the outcome of the tournament is left, according 
to the ways of our common mortality, to the gods. Yet the win- 
ning warrior loses the lady, and the lover who was shrewd enough 
to pray to Venus is ultimately successful. Axe we merely mod- 
em/^ or are we critically disrespectful, if we attribute to Chaucer 
sufScient intelligence to see something slightly comic in this? 

Chaucer was no doubt a serious and in many ways a very great 
artist, but I fancy our efforts to explain his work would only amuse 
him, particularly when we overlook his lightness and when we run 
to super-subtlety. 

Paull E, Battm 

JDuke Uni^eraitp 


JOGS OF EAZFLDEAN AITD CHILD 893 B 

For the past hundred years, editors of Scott’s poems have dis- 
missed the source of Joch of Haiseldean with the general statement: 
“ The first stanza of this ballad is ancient. The others were written 
for Mr. Campbell’s Albyn’s Anthology.”* Child, interested in 
the problem from another angle, was more explicit, and stated: 
" Upon this traditional stanza [Child 893 E, stanza 1] was built 
Scott’s 'Jock of Hazeldean * The recent publication, however, 
of Virginia J variant of Child 893 * seems to make dubious both 
of the foregoing statements. 

One of ten texts that “ seem to be the only traditional copies of 
this ballad to be printed in America,” Virginia J, is the solitary 
variant that is particularly close to any Child version.* Stanza one 
of Child E, of Virginia J, and of Joch of Sazeldeo/n, except for 

^The Poetieal Works of Bir Walter Boott, Philadelphia, 1880, p. 890. 
All other editions of Scott that I have been able to examine wlr. aiw'n.T . 
statements. 

•The EIngUsh and Boottish Popular Ballads (ed. P. J. Child), 

1898, V, 160. The 1867 edition is likewise in agreement. 

•Traditional Ballads of Virginia (ed. E. K. Davis, Jr.), Cambridge, 
Hass., 1929, p. 636. 

•Ihid^ p. 629. 
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Tmimportant variations of spelling and of one personal pronoun, 
differs only in the name of the hero. The second stanzas, however, 
are strikingly dissimilar: the details of Child E suggest various 
stanzas of other versions of Child 293 ; ® but, although some varia- 
tions of spelling and diction occur, and lines three and four are 
entirely different, Virginia J is parallel in content to stanza three 
of Jock of Hazeldean, and resembles no other stanza found in 
Child or in Virginia versions. 


Virginia J. 

" A chain of gold ye shall not lack, 
N'or braid to bind yonr hair, 

Nor trusty steed nor silken plaid, 
And all that ladies wear. 

And ye the fairest of them all 
Shall ride a fairie queen” 

But a’ she loot the tears come down 
For Jock o* Hazelgreen. 


Scott 

'A chain of gold ye sail not lack, 
Nor braid to bind your hair; 

Nor mettled hound, nor managed 
hawk. 

Nor palfrey fresh and fair; 

And you, the foremost of them a*, 
Shall ride our forest queen.' — 
But aye she loot the tears down fa* 
For Jock of Hazeldean. 


A special relationship, therefore, seems to exist between Virginia J 
and Jock of Eazeldem, and any genealogy of versions must take 
this relationship into account.® 

One must suppose, therefore, that either Virginia J is derived 
from Scott and entered popular baUadry from literary sources, or 
that Scott wrote less of Jock of Eazeldem than is usually thought. 
Although the ^^semi-Scottish language and the popularity of 
Scott in nineteenth century Virginia suggest the possibility of a 
literary origin for this version, yet the designation of the hero as 
Jock of Hazelgreen and the existence of only two stanzas argue 
against such a hypothesis. Campbell^s ATbyn's Anthology/ in 
which Jock of Eazeldean first appeared, attributed the entire poem 
to Scott; four years later, Scott stated that the first stanza was 


8 Of., Child 293, A, 3; B, 2; (7, 2; D, 6; and Virginia A, 4; O, 2; D, 4; 
BT, 4; Gt, 4; iff, 2. 

* Ooncerning this likeness, Davis (op, cit,, p. 529) remarks that **The 
first stanza of all three is practically identical, but the beginning of the 
second Virginia stanza is more like the beginning of Scott’s third stanza 
than like the traditional second stanza.** He seems, nevertheless, to accept 
Child’s statement, 
p. 629. 

8 1816, 1, 18. 
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poptdax balladry and that he wote the remaining three.® Is it 
not possible that Scott, annotating the poem at least four years 
after its composition, had forgotten just how much of it he took 
from popular sources ? If such be the case. Child and the editors 
of Scott were misled in assuming that Jock of Hazeldem derived 
only one stanza from popular balladry; and in the composition of 
his poem, Scott used some other version nearer to Virginia J than 
to Child E. 


West Virginia UrUversity 


Matteioe W. Keuilet 


THE TEXT OE THOMAS EANDOLPH’S POEMS 

A curious fatality seems to be associated with the works of 
Thomas Eandolph. Editor after editor, smce W. C. Hazlitt’s 
wretched edition of his plays and poems, fails to reproduce his 
text correctly. Professor Parry’s edition of The Poems and 
Amyntas, a work which has been praised by no less a Eandolph 
authority than Professor G. C. Moore Smith, is not a whit better- 
in fact, it is worse— than Hazlitt’s. That the recent, beautifully 
printed Poems of Thomas Randolph, issued by Etchells & Mac- 
donald and edited by Mr. Thom-Drury, is no more accurate than 
HaiOitt’s, even ttough the editor’s labors have been highly praised 
by reviewers, will be apparent from the following list of errata.’^ 

Page (P) 9, line (1) 19: Uttle for UtU—'P. 10, 1. 11: Jona for Joon— 
I. 16: praUe; for pmee;— P. 13, L 12: these for fAoao—l. 23: •Thad for 
Thedr—L 31: Poem, for Poe>».— P. 17, 1. 34; ecscrememt/ for eteoreTnent!— 
P. J9, 1. 88 . vAen as for whenas—l. 86; Mown for llowne—P. 20, 1. 81: 
them, for them^ — ^P. 28, L 8; possess for possess»—P. 32, 1. 7; Orawl for 
OhMofe— 1. 19: lot for Stt*-P. 83, 1. 1: hushandrp, for Jvusbomde-y.— 
L 7: Nymph for Nim/ph—P, 36, L 9: ’twere for t’were — P. 88, 1 38 • 
hefore, for 6eforo.— P. 39, L 86: deity for Diety—P. 40, 1. 9: for 

osroW-P. 48, 1. 1: Joy for Joy,—P. 44, I 28: round for romd,~P, 49, 
1. 10: Apples, for Apples — ^P, 60, 1. 4; flocks for fWks — ^P. 61 1, 9; 
(HOMO for own—P. 62, 1. 2: beet for bee — 18; Pro jam foi Trokm—P, S8, 

• Miso^loneous Poems, Pldinbnrgh, 1820. 

‘It is with pleasure that I acknowledge myself under to 

Dr. A. S. W. Kosenbach for the pritilege of using his copy of the first 
edition of Eandolph's Poems and Amyntas. Let me add, too, that copies 
of the first q^uacto may vary among themselves. ' 
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1. 12: here for here . — P, 66, L 24: The l*oy^ for The^ Ivy — ^P. 59, 1. 13: 
known for known , — ^P. 60, 1. 9. know for know , — ^P. 61, 1. 1: Do for Doe — 
1. 9: oppresse for oppresee , — 1. penult. •. a svme for emne — ^P. 62, 1. 28: 
many, for mmy , — ^P. 64, 1. 8; face, for face. — ^1. 25; stand; for stand — 
P. 65, 1. 17: beggar foi logger — 28; care, for care. — ^P. 66, 1. 1: wed 
for wed, — ^1. 2; bed, for bed . — ^P. 67, heading; dpiaros for dpuros — ^1. 23: 
Are for are — ^P, 68* Erra Pater for Erra-Pater — ^P. 69, 1. 26; anger, for 
anger;— P 70, 1. 29: thus for thus,—V. 71, 1. 12: Brother, for Brother.— 
1. 13; And for But — ^1. 22: heart, for heart ; — ^P. 72, 1. 11; seen for seene — 
1. 26. heat; for heat:—l. 30; what H%s, for what, *ti8—P. 73, 1. 18: care, for 
care . — ^1. 19; love for Love — 1. 33: get for get ; — P. 76, 1. 27; pander for 
pandar , — ^P. 77, 1. 22; not; for not : — ^1. 30: sings for smgs , — P. 78, 1. 17: 
wholsome for wholesome — ^1. 25: whos* for who^s — doe; for doe: — ^1. 28: 
Maria, for Maria . — 'P. 79, 1. 14; primitive [quarto == prm'twe] — ^P. 80, 
1. 14. day, for day.—l. 24; hay, for hay.—V. 81, 1. 12: store, for store.— 
1. 22: desire, for desire: — 1. 29; budke for Bucke — P. 82, 1. 4: health, 
for health— 1. 14. >Cause for Cause— P. 83, 1. 9; She for Shee—h 11: 
Tu>as for ^Twas — 1. 26: *0ause for Cause — ^1. 29: ^Twere for *Twer — P. 86, 
1. 2: seems for seemes — ^1. ult.: Is^t for Pst — ^P. 86, 1. 16: Temptation, for 
Temptation!—!. 19: JBTe for Eee — ^P. 89, 1, 18; line for Ime; — P, 91, 1. 17 : 
bee: for 5ee;— 1. 19; walls for imls—P 92, 1. 21; sonne for Sorvne—P. 95, 
1. 21; devotion for devotion.— P. 96, 1. 1; oVe oast for oVeca«^-l. 24; 
Orbe, for Orbe;—P. 100, 1. 23; none; for none:—P. 101, 1. 16: ^ for 
hewe — ^P. 102, 1. 8; pastures for pasture; [sio] — ^P. 104, 1. 4: home! for 
home .! — ^1. 23: seVoe for sefe — ^P. 106, 1. 9; Tit for Tyt — 1. 26: grann 
for gram.—P. 107, 1. 17; Damon, for Damon— 1. 22; Fames for Flames— 
P. 108, 1. 29; Tityrus for Tytirus—P. 109, 1. 11: Tit for Tyt—P. 110, 1. 6: 
smell: for smellT — 1. 14; Yenomous for Yenemous — P. Ill, 1. 26; worse 
for Eurse — ^1. 27: neost for "Necot — bears, for bears . — ^P. 113, 1. 30; along 
for a Zcwtflr— «-l. 32; eggs for egges — P, 114, 1. 24* dead for dead,—P. 116, 
1. 14: IsH for Pst—P. 117, 1. 3; Bom for Borne— I 14: coy for coy,— 
1. 16; 1 /namowPd for imam our^d — P. 118, 1. 2; ne^er for n^re P. 122, 
1. 6; Jove for Love—P. 123, 1. 21; afarre for a farre—P. 124, 1. 2: tantis 
for tamt is— 1. 3; cera for oer Or—P. 127, 1. 27: come for come,—P. 129, 
1. 6; thirsts for Thirsts— 1. 11: meant for meant , — ^1. 23; please for 
please , — 25: to gwe for togiv e — P. 130, 1. 4: l*th for Pth\ 

The poems added in the edition of 1640 I have not collated. 
Of the other poems published in Mr. Thorn-Drur/s book, based 
upon manuscript sources, I have collated only a few, and even in 
these— though Mr. Thorn-Drury has had the valuable assistance of 
Professor Smith and of Mr. Percy Simpson— there occur textual 
errors. These are as follows : 

P. 147, 1. 14: at for att—P. 148, 1. 1: Let for Lett—tyme for time— 
P, 161, title: nuptias for Euptias—l. 26: verse for verse,— P. 162, L 1: 
When for Whm,—l. 4: tis .. . when for tie, . . . when,—!. 6: griefes 
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for greife^ — ulL: Whether for Whvbher — ^P. 163, 1. 11: heauteous for 
heuieous — 1. 13: yield for yeild — heading: Bridegroome for Bndegroome , — 
1. 18: Tiarrow for narrowe — 1. 22: shame for elame — P. 154, 1, 8: hither 
too for hithertoo — ^1. 9: ffar for farr — ^1. 10: Bryde for Bride — ^1. 11: 
thee for thee: — ^1. 17. smge for smge, — ^P. 168, L 1: peice for peioe ^ — 
1. 2: eye for eie — ^1. 9: wee for wee, — 11: pamters for pamter^e — ^1. 12: 
never never for never, never — ^1. 14: govme for gowne, — ^1. 18: wrapt for 
reapt^ — ^1. 20: mightst for mighst — ^1. 23: eye for ei&^l. 26: Uppes for 
Upps — P. 163, heading: Time, for Time: — ^1. 3: crime for Crime — ^1. 4: 
And justly . . . Time for and Justly . . . time — ^1. 6. stay, for stay — 
1. 6 : With swallows for with Bwallowes — ^1. 7 : But . . . gnefe for hut . . . 
greife — ^1. 8 : Then thou . . . snail , . . creeps for thou then ® . . . Bnaile . . • 
Creeps — ^1. 10: mistresse for wwfmao— 1. 11: sand . . . howreglasse for 
Band . . . houreglasse — \. 12: And . . . clochs for and . . . Clocks — ^1. 13. 
Score . . . every for score . . . Every — ^1. 16: Leam . . . change for Learne 
. . . Change — ^1. 16: As fixed, . . . soe . . . blest, for as jixt , . . Boe 
• . . blest — ^1. 18: Grow ... we for grow . . • wee — ^1. 19: Without . . . 
spirits . . . she for without . . • Spirits . . . shee — ^1. 20: . . . slack 

for m . . . aZaofce— L 21 : half . . . ivy for halfe . . . Ivye — ^1. 22 ; The 
n . . vine for the .. . Vine^l. 23: and for d — ^1. 24: Doe . . . at## for 
doe . • . Bitt — ^1, 26: As for as — ^P, 168, title: Amioam for amvcam — 1: 
wrong for wrong, — ^1., 2: young, for young. — ^1. 3: rose for rose, — ^1. 7: 
soft • . . sweet for soft, . . . sweet, — ^1. 8: Proclaim for Proolaime — use 
for vse — I. 10: allowed . . . toy, for allowed . . . toy. — ^1. 11: lose for 
loose — ^P. 168, 1. 14. others bloud for others, bloud, — 1, 16: Wealth for 
Wealth. — worldings for wordUngs — ^1, 19: Beauties for Beaulieus — ^1. 22: 
are: for are; — ^1, 23: For for For. — ^P. 169, 1. 1: Indians for Indian* s — ^1. 10; 
Outward for Outward, — ^1. 12; stollne for stollne, — 16: eye for eye , — 
I. 18: reard for reard, — 1. 19; the .. . grape, for ye . grape. — ^1. 20: 
shape; for shape, — 1. 26: the . . . rose; for ye .. . rose, — ^1. 28; stocking 
for stoohins, — ^P. 170, 1. 2; passe, for passe. — ^1. 3; lassef for lasse . — 
1. 4; Br, for ;8rr[.] 

Professor Smith, in his “Warton lecture on English poetry,” 
transcribes several poems Tvhich he assigns to Eandolph and which 
neither Mr. Thom-Drury nor Dr. Parry include in their books. 
Professor Smith's transcripts contain the following errors in the 
poems which I have collated: 

P. 41, 1. 10: thou for then~—V, 45, L 5 (of the poem) : HiootrUnes for 
ilootrine (the e is deleted)—!. 17: then for 


•It is remarkable, to say the least, that Professor Smith too 
("rapt”) this very plainly written word. How Mr. Xhom-Drury, with 
the manuscript before him, converted Mr. Smith’s “rape” into the mean- 
ingless “wrapt” is a mystery. 

•Professor Smith too reads, inexcusably, “Then thou.” 
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A few of Mr. Parry’s worst errors in transcribing poems existing 
in manuscript form may be listed : 

P. 214, 1. 7; 80(7 for poore — P. 216, L 6; your for of your — 1. 8; your 
for your own — P. 216^ 1. 3 . worldlings for wordlings — 1. 9 those for these — 
1. 16: Indians for Indfian*s — ^P. 217, L 2* outwit or pose for outvie our 
pore — ^1. 10: youths for youth — ^1. 25. would for will — ^P. 218, 1. 12* Ranne 
for Bunne — ^1. 16: stocking for stookins — 1. 22: Drawing for leaving — 
P. 220, 1. 18: that for ye — ^1. 24: Samples for Simples — ^1. 27: lime for lime 
li,e,f limn] — ^P. 221, 1. 31: haws for haire — ^P. 224, after line 6, the 
following verses are omitted: “Thy cherry oheekes redy soft, d sweet,! 
Proolaime such fruit for me is meet .** — P. 231, 1. 3: Oh for Old — ^1. 6* 
poenitat for poenitent — ^l. 4: Ntnvee for Ninivee — ^1. 13: your for yeir 
[== their] — ^1. 17: cliertng d for eke in ye — ^P 232, 1. 22: soe for too — 
1. 23; then for y« [—you] — ^1. 26* smites for permttes — ^1. 31: Ohasse for 
chaste — ^1. 32: to the for to yr [=to their] — ^1. 33: Beershops for Boonr 
strops — ^1. 34; Anthlins for Antlmsi."} 

His errors in Amynias are too ntimerons to be listed here. 

SaMUEI. a. TANNENBAirM 

New York City 


JOHN MANNINGHAM AND DONNE’S PAEADOXES 

When John Brace edited the Diary, or rather commonplace book, 
of John Manningham of the Middle Temple for the Camden 
Society in 1868 no one was much interested in John Donne’s prose 
works, and the fact was overlooked that Manningham had devoted 
the greater part of one page, at least, to selections from Donne’s 
paradoxes. Manningham mentions Donne only once in the Diary, 
a panning reference to his being '‘andonne” by his marriage,* 
which occurs under the date, December, 1602. On the fifteenth of 
the following Eebruary (1602 0. S.) he copied on both sides of 
folio 101 (pp. 134-135) excerpts from four paradoxes. The word 
Paradox, which appears before the first of these, probably indicates 
the heading of the manuscript from which they were derived. 

The first consists of the first sentence of Donne’s "That Women 
Ought to Paint,” of a passage selected from near the middle, and 
of the last sentence. As it stands in the Diary it reads : 


»1>. 99. 
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Paradox, That paynting is latoefuU. Fowlenes is loathesome; can it be 
soe that helpes it? What thou lovest most in hir face is. colour, and this 
painting gives that; but thou hatest it, not because it is, but because thou 
knowest it is. Foole, whom ignorance only maketh happie Love hir whoe 
shewes greate love to the by taking this paynes to seeme lovely to thee. 

The third consists of three passages from Donne’s That a Wise 
Man IS Known by Much Laughing.” 

Laughinge is the greatest signe of wisdome. Ride, si sapis, 0 puella, ride 
Yf thou be wise laugh, for sith the powers of discourse and reason and 
laughinge be equally proper to only man, why shall not he be most wise 
that hath most use of laughing, as well as he that hath most use of 
reasoning and discoursing? 1 have seene men laugh soe long and soe 
earnestly that they have wept at last, because they could weepe [laugh’] 
noe more. Laugh at a foolish gallant; soe shall he be knowne a man, 
because he laughs; a wise man, for he knowes what he laughs at, and 
valiant, that he dares laugh. 

Laugh at a foolish gallant ” stands in the place of a longer 
passage in Donne’s paradox as it was published. Otherwise there 
are no important deviations in the selections from either of these 
two paradoxes. Some of the minor variations support readings in 
the O’Maherty, the Stephens, and the Norton manuscripts,* but 
Manningham’s text does not agree consistently with any one of 
them. 

Between the two selections quoted above the following appears: 

See that weepeth is most wise. Wee come first unwitting, weeping and 
crying, into a world of woe, and shall wee not weepe and cry when wee 
knowe it? 

The Reason of Reasons was seene divers tymes to weepe, but never to 
laugh. 

Artthouasynner? Wilt thou repent? Weepe. Art thou poore? Wouldst 
thou be relieved? Weepe. Hast thou broken the lawes of thy prince? Hast 
thou deserued death? Wouldst thou be pittyed? Wouldst thou liue? 
Weepe. Hast thou injured thy friend? Wilt thou be reconciled? Weepe. 

This does not correspond to any extant paradox by Donne, but 
its position between fragments of two paradoxes known to be 
Donne’s is very good evidence that he was the author. The style, 
the economic and striking phraseology of the first paragraph, and 
the suggestion of double entendre in the last, are confirmatory. The 
fact that the thesis is antithetical to Donne’s “ That a Wise 

< In the Harvard Collie Library, 
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is Known by Much Langhing is emphatically not evidence that 

Hee that weepeth is most wise is not by Donne. To defend 
both sides of an assertion, especially if, as in this case, either abso- 
lute position is absurd, is in accordance with the spirit of para- 
doxical writing, and analogies can be cited in the work of the Ital- 
ian wits whom the English writers followed. 

Manningham, of course, did not copy aH of the paradox in 
defence of weeping which he had before him. What he has pre- 
served for us is, even more obviously than in the case of the selec- 
tions from the two extant paradoxes, a group of excerpts, probably 
three in number. 

The three selections which I have quoted occupy all of the recto 
of folio 101.® Manmngham then turned to the reverse side of the 
sheet, and copied, under the same date, February 15, 1602 (0. S.), 
the following: 

To keepe sheepe, the best lyfe. The Lyfe of Man was soe affected to 
this lyfe, that he denyed not to crowne his deity with this title: and by 
this he directed his especiall charge to his especiall disciple: giving ns 
men this best name of a beast, of the best nature of beastes. They are 
innocent, they are patient, soe would God have man; they love and live 
together, soe would God have man. God made thee to behold the Heaven, 
and to meditate the wonders thereof ; make thyself e a shepheard, and thou 
art still beholding, still meditating. God commaundes thee to forsake the 
world: yf thou art a shepheard thou dost soe, thou withdrawest thyself e 
from the world. The private lyfe is the sweetest lyfe; yf thou livest the 
lyfe of a shepheard, thou livest the sweetest private Wilt thou be a king? 
Be a shepheard, thou hast subjects, thou hast obedient subjects, thou hast 
sheepe, thou hast a scepter, thou hast a crooke; thy fold is thy counsell 
chamber, and the greene field thy flourishing pallace. Thy companions 
are the sunne, the moone, and the stars, of whom thou makest continual 1 
use, and from the vieue of their lights receyvest thy counsell and advise. 
Thou art more happie then other kings, thou art freed from hate and soe 
from feare, thou reignest quietly, and rulest securely; thou hast but one 
enemie, and thou hast an enemy for that enemie, the dog and wolf. He 
that was Gods second best beloved was a shepheard and a king; yf thou 
art a shepheard thou ait a king, thou art happie, nay thou art most 
happie, thou art a happie king, thy subiectes living onely to lengthen thy 
life, and to shorteni their owne, &c. 

Manningham apparently cut this short arbitrarily when he 
reached the bottom of his page; and the first sentence, unlike the 

*I base this assertion on the amount of space which was required to 
print other full pages of the manuscript. 
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first sentences of the other three selections, does not seem to he 
the beginning of the paradox. Eor, vhile it was not at all nncom- 
mon for writers of paradoxes to invoke divine authority, I have 
found no case in which it was done in the opening of the argument. 
Furthermore, “ this lyfe ” seems to require an antecedent. 

Manningham must have copied this from the same manuscript 
which contained the other three paradoxes,* and there is no evi- 
dence that the manuscript contained paradoxes by anyone but 
Donne. The only possible argument against Donne’s authorship 
must rest on the general character and style of the fragment, and, 
while I admit that the much shorter selection from "He that 
weepeth is most wise" contains more that is characteristic of 
Donne, there is nothing in " To keepe sheepe, the best lyfe ” which 
Doime could not have written. The extremely short periods are 
like Donne’s; ' and, although there is less than we might expect 
to force us to be on the alert for double entendre, it is obvious that 
the praise of the life of a shepherd is being made the vehicle for 
covert hits at several things, much in Donne’s manner. We do not 
know how much Manningham omitted, nor whether the fragment 
consists of one, or several passages from the original. To some 
extent, at least, the omissions obscure the nature of the paradox. 
It is unfortunate that Manningham did not see fit to spare more of 
his paper, for it is possible, if not probable, that he had before 
him a paradox by Donne which was somewhat difEerent from those 
which have been preserved. 

Any scrap of Donne’s writing is interesting, and we can safely 
attribute, at least "He that weepeth is most wise” to hitYi- The 
fragment is sufScient to give us a very good idea of the general 
substance of the lost paradox. The fact that its thesis is contrary 
to the thesis of another of his paradoxes is of some importance, 
for it indicates how much we must be on our guard when we 
attempt to deduce his opinions from his work in this genre. Of 
more importance, the Manningham naaterial constitutes our earliest 


‘The fact that the entry ie not a complete paradox, a series of notes, 
nor a beginning, precludes the possibility that Manningham, ,^8 

the autiior. Fartheimore, he did not use his commonplace book for original 
literary effort. 

'It has been su^ested to me that “Thou hast but one enemie," etc., 
especially^ lias the ring of Bonne’s style. 
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dated reference to any of the paradoxes,® and shows that a manu- 
script, containing material which has not been found, was m circu- 
lation early in 1603. 

E. E. Bbknbtt 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


BLACKMOEFS POETEAYAL OF SPEITSEE 

A unique reference to Spenser, which seems to have escaped 
previous notice, occurs in Sir Eichard Blackmore’s epic, Elizas 
Spenser is here represented as taking part in a magnificent cele- 
bration honoring the victory over the Armada. Blackmore pictures 
him in the r61e of minstrel to entertain the guests assembled in 
the palace at a splendid banquet which came as the climax to a 
day of pomp and festivity. Spenser’s song is the high moment 
of the evening. The music which preceded it was pleasing to the 
guests, but Spenser^s narrative stirred them to even greater delight: 

Yet all with more transporting Pleasure heard 
Spenser the famM, unrivaFd English Bard, 

Who with a tuneful, and Seraphick Tongue, 

Thus in a lofty Stile began his noble Song. 

Book vni, p 206. 

Spenser^s '^tuneful and Seraphick Tongue did not, however, 
sing the congenial theme of Elizabeths praise or the glory to the 
English of the conquest of the Armada. Unsuitably arrayed in 
Miltonic conceptions, the mellifluous Spenser is made to begin his 
song with an account of Satahs revolt in heaven and the final 
great combat between Satan and Michael : 

Angels and Arms he sung, Coelestial Fight, 

And dire commotion in the Realms of Light. 

He told of the fall of Satan and his hosts to heE and of Satan’s 
consequent career of evil on earth, where he devised many schemes 
to destroy the righteous. He dwelt upon Satan’s instigation of war 

® The letter in which Donne mentions his paradoxes (See Complete Poetry 
and Selected Prose, ed. John Hayward, Nonesuch Press, 1929, pp. 440-441) 
may have been written in 1600, but the date is purely conjectural. 

^ First edition, London, 1706. 

3 
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and how he met defeat with the destruction of Pharaoh m the Eed 
Sea and again with the overthrow of the Canaanites in the " fatal 
tide ” of Eoshon : 

The wondrous Bard proceeding chose to sing 
The wars of Deborah, and proud Caanan’s King; 

And neict to hers, the mighty Barakas Fame, 

Did in Sublime, Enthusiastick Verse, 

Hers and her valiant General’s Deeds rehearse: 

The Wonders by their Arms near Kishon done 

Book vm, p. 209. 

Though we know that religious verse was not foreign to Spen- 
ser^s muse, such narratives as the above at first seem a strange 
choice for the celebration of the defeat of the Armada. A study 
of Blackmore^s other epics, however, enables one to see the signifi- 
cance of the association of the vanquishing of Satan and his fol- 
lowers with this defeat. The victory over Spain meant the over- 
powering of the forces of Catholicism, which always to Blackmore 
meant the forces of Satan. As is the case with tho earlier epics, 
Prince Arthur and King Arthur, the story is an allegorical account 
of Protestantism versus Catholicism. Elizabeth is celebrated as 
the Defender of the Faith : 

Who zealouB pure Beligiou to defend, 

Did to the Belgtoh Shore her Cohorts send, 

To save reform’d Bataoia, and restrain 
The persecuting Kage of superstitious Spain. 

Book I, p. 1. 

Satan realized that “ Mine with the Spanish Empire must decline ” 
(p. 258) and was stirred to greater anger with Elizabeth than he 
had been when her restoration of Protestantism in England had 
cansed him to lose the territory which had become his resort from 
the fatiguing climate of hell. Much disgruntled, he called a council. 
A monstrous fury, Bigotry, devised a plan not only to force Eliza- 
beth to withdraw her troops from Holland, but also to restore Eng- 
land to Satan: she will persuade Philip to invade Britain. 
Disguised as Loyola, Bigotry had little difficulty in carrying out 
this plan. She added to the original scheme by stirring up a 
plot in England to dethrone Elizabeth at tho time of the approach 
of the Armada. But Satan was not pitted against Elizabeth 
alone, for God and the angels were on the side of Protestantism. 
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Gabriel was appointed the watchful Prefect of England and 
kept God informed as to the progress of events. The failure of 
the Armada and the consequent failure of the plot against Elizabeth 
were, therefore, inevitable. 

Elizabeth was rewarded for her true religion by being escorted 
for a visit to heaven by Gabriel in his chariot. After seeing the 
celestial wonders, including General Michaels" review of the 
heavenly troops, she was entertained on the homeward journey 
through the spheres by an account of the succession to the English 
throne. Here again Blackmore placed the emphasis upon Prot- 
estantism, and pointed out that it was because of Elizabeth's 
stand against Cathohcism and her assistance to Holland that 
England would be granted in the Prince of Orange a deliverer 
against a son of Eome : 

A Lover of Mankind, and pnblick Gk)od, 

At Heav*n’s Command will from Batama come, 

To guaid Britannia from insulting Borne. 

Book vin, p. 218. 

Finally, that there might be no doubt as to the meaning of his 
allegory, Blackmore portrayed a marvelous spectacle in the clouds. 
Prom a cloud m the south there came a monster, symbolizing Spain 
and Catholicism, part dragon, part wolf, and part tiger: 

The Terror had the Neck, and Head, and Eyes 
Of an Old Dragon of prodigious Size. 

His horrid Mouth O’er-flow’d with Blood and Gore, 

And on his Head a treble crown he wore. 

Book X, p 277. 

Prom an opposing cloud in the north there appeared two noble 
lions, symbolizing England and Belgium, which attacked and over- 
came this beast in spite of its terror. It was thus that the Eed 
Dragon of Eome met defeat at the hands of Protestantom. 

Throughout the epic, as we have seen, Blackmore made it evident 
that he intended Catholicism to be identified with Satan. It is 
not, therefore, so far-fetched as one is at first inclined to think to 
find the story of some of Satan^s earlier defeats sung at this cele- 
bration of his latest overthrow. Hor was the theme wholly foreign 
to Spenser. In the FosHe QueenB Spenser had sung in his own 
person the vanquishing of the dragon by religion in the person of 
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St. George and the defeat of Archimago, whom he identified with 
Satan and also with Catholicism and Spain. 

R. Floebitob Beinklbt 

Goucher College 


TWO ARTICLES ATTRIBUTED TO CARLYLE 

In the Times Literary Supplement (London) of January 30, 
lOSY, Mr. J. A. S. Barrett has expressed the opinion that two 
articles in the first volume of Frnsefs Magazine are to be ascribed 
to Carlyle. Since on the basis of Mr. Barrett’s decision both 
articles have been included in Mr. Dyer’s bibliography of Carlyle, 
the question of their authenticity becomes important. The first 
article, "Dominie’s Legacy: Fashionable Novels,” came out in 
April, 1830, and the second, “ Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwor’s Novels, 
and Remarks on Novel Writing,” appeared two months later. 

A few years before Mr. Barrett c^led attention to these articles 
I had pointed out^ two Fraser articles which may be considered 
Carlyle’s: one a review of Allan Cunningham’s Maid of Elvar, 
July, 1833, and the other a review of the same author’s Life of 
Bums, April, 1834. At that time I spoke of the possibility that 
other articles in the magazine might also be Carlyle’s, but explained 
that proof of their authenticiiy was difficult because the work of 
John Abraham Heraud in Frasofs at times echoes that of Carlyle 
with a closeness which renders ordinary evidence invalid. 

The detailed study of Fraser’s Magazine during its first decade 
with which I have for some years been occupied reveals that while 
Carlyle transcended the periodical which contams so much of his 
early work, like all authors, even the greatest, he was in far closer 
contact with his literary environment than can be realized without 
exa m i n ation. Words, turns of expression, even the impetuous 
sentence, which are looked upon as characteristic of Carlyle, had 
frequent currency throughout the magazine. Furthermore, many 
of the allusions, as well as the aversions and preferences which have 
become associated with the great Victorian, were earlier distinctive 
of the entire periodical during the 1830’s. Thus the presence in 
any given article of Carlylean expressions such as the five or six 


^PMLA., September, 1924. 
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Mr. Barrett has selected as examples from the Dominie^s Legacy 
and ^‘Eemarks on Novel Writing has comparatively little signifi- 
cance as evidence of authenticity. Qulhhility and auto-bio grapliyj 
for instance, which are included in Mr. Barrettes short list are both 
used within the first few volumes of the magazine in other articles 
besides those m question.^ The phrases also, mechanical age and 
Utilitarianism shall upset and destroy existing institutionSj which 
with entire justification he points to as characteristic of Carlyle, 
pertain with even greater accuracy to the magazine as a whole, 
whose attack on the materialism of the Utilitarians was as pro- 
nounced in the 1830^s as Carlyle^s own was later to become in the 
1840"s.« 

In like manner references to Kant, Fichte, Eeid, Goethe, Schell- 
ing, Locke, Stewart, Milton, and Dryden, also noted by Mr. Barrett, 
are by no means confined to Oarlyle^s writing.^ Several of the other 
Fraserians were warm admirers of Milton, were interested in 
philosophy, and especially in the spread of Germanism in England. 
Moreover, from the point of view of Carlylean authorship the 
subject matter of the philosophical passages in the Eemarks on 
Novel Writing raises the gravest doubts. 

One of Mr. Barrettes arguments in support of his opinion is that 
Carlyle in a letter to Napier, January 20, 1831, mentioned an 
earlier proposal to write on the novels of Bulwer Lytton. The 
letter reads : I once proposed to Mr. Jeffrey to make a sort of sally 
on Fashionable Novels. . . . The Pelham and Devereux manu- 
facture ought to be wiped out.^^® Mr. Barrett also notes that 
Sartor Resartus contains a reference to Eemarks on Novel Writ- 
ing'^ ® and that its hero Teuf elsdrochk quotes in condensed form 
one of the article's citations from Bulwer^s PelhamJ This bit of 
evidence, like the rest which Mr. Barrett gives, would be more 
convincing were it not that Carlyle^s work at this period was 
chiefly coming out in Fraser^s and contained various allusions to 
the magazine's betes noirs. As in the case of Utilitarianism, 

^Fraser^s, n, 162, c 1; m, 199, c. 2^ ni, 713, c. 1. 

I, 5, 308-08, 636-42. 

* JJiU, I, 60, c. 2f.; I, 596, c. 1; n, 394, c. 1 j V, 690 ff.; V, 22 f.; 1, 273, 
c. 1; 688; IT, 84 f. 

“Sliepherd’s Life of Carlyle, x, 80. 

« Fraser*8, x, 186, c. 1 f. 

I, 617, c. 2f, 
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Fraser's at this time was starting its prolonged and ferocious on- 
danght against the so-called fashionable novels, and Bulwer Lytton, 
as iBeir chief perpetrator, was made the object of some scores of 
attacks.® That Sartor Resartus, which came out in Frasei^s of 
1833-34, referred to one of the better known Fraser articles would 
not, therefore, necessarily imply a Carlylean authorship of that 
article. 

For his last piece of evidence Mr. Barrett mentions six examples 
of parallelism between "Eemarks on Novel Writing” and Carlyle’s 
Memoirs of the Life of Scott. The parallelism, however, is of 
phrase only, and, with one possible exception, does not involve 
subject matter. In fact, there is no similarity of subject matter 
or point of view between the two essays. The possible exception 
reads: " Germany had its buff-belted, watch-tower period in litera- 
ture and had even got done with it before Scott began.”® The 
corresponding passagte in "Eemarks on Novel Writing” reads: “The 
German romance has died already in its birthplace; it yet survives 
in England.” It would seem more probable that the sentence in 
Scott goes hack to the discussion of the decline of sensational 
German romance found in Carlyle’s State of Q-erman Literature 
rather than to the passing reference in “ Eemarks on Novel Writ- 
ing,” especially since Scott contains a denunciation of Kotzebue, 
who is not mentioned in the “Eemarks.” The other phrases which 
the two essays have in common are neither unusual nor very dose. 
The analogy, for instance, of Gray’s sofa and also that of writing 
by steam are both found in other Fraser articles for which there 
is no possibility of Carlyle authorship.^® 

There are, however, other reasons for discreditmg the essays. 
Had Carlyle been going to write two of the magazine’s attacks 
on Bulwer it is difficult to believe that he would have produced the 
type of work which is represented by the “ Dominie’s Legacy ” and 
“Eemarks on Novel Writing.” The first contains not only the 
denunciation of Bulwer already referred to but a long and flattering 
critique of a novel by Andrew Picken, who was one of the minor 


’Tbid., I, 695 f.; i, 761; in, 196-204; m, 713-10; v, 107-13, 126. 

• Carlyle’s Sv Walter Seolt, Houghton Mifflin edition, 1881, IV, 221. 
i, 620, e. 1. 

“ Carlyle’s Hir Walter Scott, iv, 198. 

^*FraseT*s, xm, 713, c. 2; xv, 46, c. 1; xv, 46, c. 2. 
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story tellers of the day, an occasional contributor to Fraser^Sj and 
a good friend of Maginn and the more convivial members of the 
staff. This critique is a perfunctory affair of the scissors and 
paste sort which is not easily connected with Carlyle. Equally hard 
to associate with him is the long and dull rehearsal of Bnlwer^s 
disagreeable plot found in the second essay, ^'Eemarks on Novel 
Writing.^^ Whatever Carlyle^s sins might be, mechanical repro- 
duction was not among them. 

Furthermore, individual sentences in the articles are out of 
keeping. Carlyle even much later during his most irascible period 
did not indulge to any extent in objectionable personahties. At 
no tune, and certainly not as early as 1830, would he have been 
likely to write that the puffing of Bulwer Lytton’s novels proved, 
^^that which Dr. Bady has already proved by his syphilitic cures, 
and Dr. Jordan by his newly contrived pills, and Dr. Courtenay 
by his Aegis of Life, and Dr, Thomson by his Balm of Eakasiri, 
and old bone-grubbing Cobbet by his mountebank lectures, and 
Thomas Babington Macaulay by his philosophical articles in the 
^sapphire and Hue/ — viz, the extreme gullibility of mankind.^’ 
The insult here not only to Cobbet but to the Edinlurgh Review 
and Macaulay is indefensibly wanton. 

Moreover, praise of Coleridge, for whom Carlyle had such well- 
known and openly expressed scorn, makes the authenticity of the 
articles even more dubious. Not only is a long quotation from 
Coleridge included ; we are confronted by the strange statement : 
"The fact is, Eeid had an indistinct perception of a system of 
philosophy which has since been perfected by Kant and ScheUing 
in Germany and by Stewart and Coleridge in England.” Equally 
improbable as evidence for Carlyle is the sentence in regard to the 
contemporary poets : " the race-course is over-run with them, and, 
with one exception, perhaps, among the new racers (we allude to 
the author of the Descent into Hell) there is not a man of genius 
among them.” The Descent into Hell was a long and stodgy poem 
written by John Abraham Heraud in whose feeble work Carlyle 
would hardly have found genius. 

A final reason for deciding against the authenticity of the essays 
is that they are linked altogether too closely with the work of 

I, 626, c. 1. 

1, 620, c. 2f. 


Ibid,, I, 613, c. 1. 
I, 610, c. 1. 
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William Maginn and Ms lighter cohort of writers to be from the 
hand of a person outside the more intimate coterie of the Fraserians. 
The “ Dominie’s Legacy,” which appeared in the third number of 
the magazine, begins with a terse list of the staff’s prime enemies 
in wMch is included not only persons whom they have already 
victimized but also those against whom they are to level subsequent 
missiles. Even had Carlyle chosen to write a passage replete with 
insult to some of his more prominent contemporaries, he would 
not have had the information necessary to direct his selection so 
prophetically. The passage, moreover, is immediately followed by 
a scatMng exposure of the practices of the London publishers 
Colburn and Bentley, whom Carlyle does not mention in his 
acknowledged work W whom Maginn and his aids persistently 
attack.” 

It is also to be noted that the "Dominie’s Legacy” contains 
allusions to authors unfamiliar to the pen of Carlyle, such as 
Eabelais, Sheridan, Sterne, Moli^re, and Congreve,^ all of whom 
are frequently referred to in Maginn’s work. Moreover in " Ee- 
marks on Novel Writing” the name Goethe is spelled Qdthe, the 
orthography used by Magiim, Heraud, and various other Fraserians 
in the first volumes of the magazine. In all of Carlyle’s acknowl- 
edged contributions to these same volumes the spelling is Qoethe. 

Further evidence for attributing the articles to Maginn is the 
statement in "Eemarks on Novel Writing” that Bulwer created 
the character of the Scotch tutor MacGrawler in order "to take 
his revenge of Blctohwoo^s Magazine and of ourselves, because we 
have honestly expressed our several opinions — ^that Mr. Lytton 
Bulwer is no novelist.”^* The ourselves here stands for MAgiTiTij 
upon whose name and character the word MacGrawler was 
obviously intended to play. That the writer was correct in his 
surmise may be judged from a passage in the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, published by Colburn and Bentley, wMdi ends with the threat 
that at a future time the author will “ devote a few pages to the 
unburrowing of some half-dozen of these vermine— the Mactoddies 
and Macgrawlers of Mr. Fraser’s foetid magazine.” *» Bulwer and 


"Ibid., I, 068, c. 2; i, 69eff.s n, 242; im 98-101; IV, «. 
X, 821, c. 2; I, 822, o. 2; I, 324, o. 2. 

X, 026, c. 2. 

”yew MoniMff Uagaeine, xxxn, 077. 
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his defender in the New Monthly Magazine at least would appear 
to have had no doubt as to the authorship of the Fraser attacks 
on " Fashionable Ifovels.” 

An even more significant point is that the second essay, "Ee- 
marks on Novel Writing,” is signed Ned Culpepper. If Carlyle, 
therefore, is to be considered the author of the ^^Eemarks” of 
June, 1830, he must in addition be accredited with a long political 
article, Place-men, Parliament-men, Penny-a-liners, and Parlia- 
mentary Eeporters,” of October, 1830, which is also signed Ned 
Culpepper. There is no instance in the magazine of a pseudonym 
serving two authors who are not collaborating. Yet Place-men ” 
is a detailed and biting analysis of the various political leaders of 
the day including Goulburn, Mackintosh, Huskisson, Hume, and 
O^Connell, as well as of various issues in which they were involved. 
When we remember that the date of this scurrilous onslaught is 
1830, years before Carlyle^s own interest was to shift from tran- 
scendental philosophy to practical affairs, there remains no possi- 
bility of confounding him with Ned Culpepper or of assigning to 
hi-m articles which bear the undeniable hall-mark of Fraser^s hoary 
libeler,” as Dan O^Connell jovially dubbed William Maginn. In 
conclusion, it may be mentioned that in a description of one of the 
magazine’s staff dinners, Ned Culpepper is made to sing a song 
quizzing Cyrus Heading, who as one of the chief writers for Col- 
burn and Bentley’s New Monthly Magazine was an old butt of 
William Maginn, but would have received scant attention from 
Thomas Carlyle. 

In conclusion, it is only just to say that Mr. Barrett has collected 
in support of his opinion far more evidence than is ordinarfly 
required as proof of identification. The fact, however, that the 
essays in question came out in Fraser^s gives unusual opportunities 
for checking his evidence by other material in the magazine. 
According to this test it is impossible to add either the "" Dominie’s 
Legacy ” or Eemarks on Novel Writing ” to the bibliography of 
Carlyle. 

MmiAM M. Thball 

"New York City 


» " Symposiac the First/’ in the issue of hTovemher, 1830. 
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An Introduction to Edwin Arlington Robinson. By ChaeXiEs 
Cbstbe. New York: Macanillan, 1930. Pp. vii + 230. $1.'}'6. 

This book is in substance the formal Continental reco^ition 
and Olympian welcome of the most distinguished living writer of 
poetry in the American language. The opinions of Professor 
Cestre are obviously those of all of us who have acclaimed every 
forward step of Robinson in his long slow conquest of the imagina- 
tion of American readers. The people in the Umtod States who 
do not read Robinson, read no poetry at all, and I have yet to 
meet the poetry reader who challenges bis place. There is a haunt 
ing cadence in Kiplmg’s “ The Light That Failed ” : 

Drawbridge, let fall, 

He’s the Lord of us all, 

The Dreamer whose dream came true. 

This quotation fits the author of “ Tristram.” Full of honors, at 
the top of his powers, Robinson deserves the laurels of this eager 
European book, and all other praises from readers, after his long 
years of writing. We watched, as it were, the patient poet com- 
posing by candle-light in an attic at Tilbury Town. At last there 
is electric light on him, and it is high time. 

Along wiSi this book I have been re-reading all of 0. Henry 
while waiting in ferocious, over-dramatic Umon Stations, from 
Kansas to Connecticut, and while riding in steel-structure uniform 
Pullman Cars, from world’s end to world’s end. Both men have 
been a solace in the awful dm. Both men are desperately conse- 
crated and all-conquering artists in their contrasted books. 0. 
Henry writes in the United States Language as used in the years 
1867 to 1910. Robinson writes in the American Language — a 
much more slowly changing thing, but slowly absorbing the other; 
writes in the American Language as spoken from 1869, till now. 
The jabber of the merry young men around Romeo before he spied 
Juliet, of all FalstafPs crew, is to be found in 0. Henry, sometimes 
phrase for phrase. The speech of Romeo and Juliet after glory 
came upon them, of King Henry after he was crowned and there- 
fore repudiated Falstaff, — often cadence for cadence, sometimes 
phrase for phrase, — ^is in Robinson. But either stream of language 
has been bundled andi tumbled up into something that sounds as 
though it came from West of tiie Atlantic, it is so limberod and 
varied by conversation. Robinson is discovered by Europe. 0. 
Henry is too. And Robinson is as eagerly discovered as a new 
wild man, in the Latinized-Parisian-French-British-Language of 
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Charles Cestre, as is 0. Henry in the British edition of his one 
hundred best short stones in the O^so-London-Punch-preface by 
Sapper. In London or in Paris, when we are read, we are dis- 
covered to be writing the American or the United States Language. 
Therefore astonishment, polite, or restrained by too emphatic 
denial. 

But there is a parallel as well as a comparison in these two 
books. For instance: in Municipal Eeport” and ^^The 
Furnished Eoom (both especially cited in the Britivsh Preface to 
0. Henry for great laurels) we have an astounding similarity in the 
literary goal of these two literary workers. Eichard Corey’s suicide 
by a pistol in Eobinson’s poem, has the same mystery mi power 
as the young man’s suicide by gas in Mrs. Purdy’s rooming house, 
in the "Furnished Eoom” story. Azela Adair, otherwise Mrs. 
Caswell, in "A Municipal Eeport,” is nevertheless a Eobmson 
heroine, talks the American, not the United States Language, lives 
in a house in Nashville, Tennessee, as packed with mystery, long 
self-restraint, and god-like pain as any Eobinson, New England 
haunted house. And the murder in the 0. Henry story is a 
Eobinson murder. In the warp and woof of the 0. Henry story 
there is as much King Arthur and Eound Table gallantry as one 
could wish, and from a surprising quarter. And 0. Henry from 
end to end, being a Sidney and an old school Southerner way 
beneath his United States lingo, scatters his allusions to the Eound 
Table splendors through all his works, rather than massing them 
in a special Arthurian Cycle in the Eobinson fashion. So the 
parallel might be drawn on for a thousand words. 

What do shop-girls mean when they say " Talk United States? ” 
We, the citizens of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect Union, to provide for the common defense and promote 
the general welfare, have ordained and established two languages, 
the United States Language and the American Language, for our- 
selves and our posterity ; the one for informal, the other for formal 
occasions, one inherited from the Mermaid Tavern, the other from 
the Globe Theatre, and both of them changed, yet hereditary in 
style. No shop girl ever yelled at a floor-walker, “ Talk American. 

As to the distinguished Charles Cestre, French of the vep’ 
French, who obviously has spent a bit more time in the Globe 
Theatre than the Mermaid Tavern, being French he is what they 
call pellucid in his Gallic lucidity and logic. If you do not get 
Eobinson after reading this book, you simply do- not belong ; md 
should spend your culture-seeking days crouched before the radio, 
watching the jumping-speaking cartoons at the talkies, or reading 
a fat provincial newspaper. Cestre shows us how Eobinson is 
subtle but clear; frank but not naughty; brave but tragic; intellec- 
tual without strain ; philosophical without being too^ mooi^ ; p^e- 
trating and yet a gentleman; educated without being what they 
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call ” high hat ” in the funny papers ; grammatical without being 
Latinized; solitary without being bitter; a scholar without 
pedantry; accustomed to New York but preferring villages with 
ancient orchards; giving full credit to passion in all his song yet 
loving that courage that is at last above the storm ; believing in 
love but hardening his reader for its too frequent betrayal; above 
all a supreme novelistic over-concentrated portrait-painter of iso- 
lated mala figures, yet giving to Eve her rose-leaf, her daisy chain, 
and her blessed comfortmg long tresses; and all this to be found 
in one stem reading of an over-educated New England poet who 
has gone back to the village with that supreme sigh of relief which 
is heard louder in the European world tiian the awful yell of glee 
with which the over-educated Osage Indian goes back to his 
blanket, his squaws, his own American Language, his stewed 
prarie-dog, and his live bareback broncho. (Try to make him 
play football once more, and see where you get. Try to read Eobin- 
son along wiih our magnificant Carl Sandburg, and see where you 
get.) 

Cestre strains a little to prove there is not too much of a New 
England touch in Eobinson. No New England touch > Eobinson 
reads just like somebody from West Texas who has been eating 
cactus till irritated into Homeric song, doesn’t he? Eobinson 
reads just like a great fourth generation Viking from Minnesota, 
doesn’t he now? Or some educated Sicilian bank vice-president 
from the gigantic branch of the Bank of Italy, Hollywood Boule- 
vard, Hollywood, Los Angeles, IT. S. A.? (I have stood on that 
comer often, dear friend, in classic HoUywood, and Dionysus often 
went by, but he was never the least bit in doubt. It would have 
been better for him perhaps if he had had a touch of hesitation in 
him. But even the Educated American-Italians do not hesitate.) 
Charles Cestre, you have done well, have rendered supremely 
logical and eminentiy deserved honors to a great man in the bulk 
of your book, but if Eobinson isn’t a Mayflower I have never met 
one. You are subtle enough to note that Eobinson is subtle, but 
only a person with southern bloodhound blood in his veins can 
det^ ihis New England footprint, trodden under by a thousand 
Frenchmen declaring it isn’t tiiere. This is a family matter, Sir. 
We can spot them every time. Does Eobinson road like a fourth 
generation educated Iowa, German farmer? No. I know a good 
poet who does, and he also looks like a beautiful young slender 
German actor playing Hamlet. Does Eobinson read like a fourth 
generation Irish boy whose ancestors have raised merry damnation 
in the democractic machine of Central Illinois from the days 
before Abraham Lincoln ? He does not. I know a young poet like 
that though. He is as Irish as Donegal and as United States as 
the Star Spangled Banner and is going to write like an angel. 

By a process of elimination, we could thus comer Eobinson and 
drive him back to Maine. But would he stay there? He would not. 
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Neither would his books. All New Englanders are wonderful 
away from home. So likewise are the immortal letters of living- 
fire of New England songs. In spite of his over-advertised nuances, 
subtlety, implications, innuendoes, ectoplasm, twilight zones, finesse, 
cobweb-work, microscope scrutiny, neat re^ism, condensed-novel- 
iem, laboratory-work, Sherlock Holmes shudders, finger-print 
tracing, etc., in spite of all these, Robinson is readable, vital, 
passionate, and popular. I have seen half -naked and most present- 
able ^ and thoroughly intellectual and healthy dancers clasping 
Tristram ” to breasts like those of the nymphs in the brake. In 
the wicked language of the 0. Henry school, he “ gets by.’" To 
speak with a more Confucian phrase, he is strong, salutary, and 
all conquering. But once I met an old, old Witch in Salem— and 
what she said FIl never tell. 

^ The core of Oestre^s book is a series of beautifully selected quota- 
tions arranged in that logical order so dear to the Frenchman when 
he is locked up in a library. Every quotation is elucidated so that 
a wayfaring man, though a Californian, may not err therein. Ten 
quotations per chapter, ample, clear, and sweet. Cestre^s book is 
gi*eat and good, and invaluable as an introduction. But to the 
whole group of loyal younger poets who have read Robinson from 
infancy, the couplet from Flammonde wiU suiB&ce: 

Barely at once will nature give 
The power to be Blammonde, and live. 

In some form that power has been given to every New Englander. 
They have educated all America, and have established the schools, 
the great schools, all the way to the Pacific. They have been 
whipped by their witches to the ends of the earth, and have turned 
and conquered them, and have thus become the glory of the world. 

As long as the schools and the culture they have established are 
flourishing, Robinson will live and be read ipse dixit, ex cathedra, 
etc. Even longer. The New Englanders know how to write and 
speak the American language, and to prevail. But the rest of 
us will write, speak, and interchange that far different lingo, the 
United States Language, except at weddings, funerals, and births, 
and in Thanksgiving Day Proclamations. A judicious mixture or 
alternation of the two would make a civilized people — half Globe 
Theatre, half Mermaid Tavern. Heaven speed that new Eliza- 
bethan glory- Robinson splendidly prophesies that tremendous day. 

Yachbl LimsAY 


Springfieldj Illinois 
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American Broadside Terse, from Imprints of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. Selected and edited, vrith an Intro- 
ductory Note. By Ola Elizabeth Winslow. New Haven: 
Yale ITniversity Press, 1930. Pp. rtvi -j- 284. $15.00. 


In this volume Miss Winslow has reproduced by the zincoiype 
process one hundred and one broadsides pnntcd in the United 
States from the middle of the seventeenth century to the end of 
the eighteenth century. A brief introduction and occasional 
textual notes are given for each piece, and a general introductory 
note is prefixed to the collection. 

The study of the broadside in America — as the prefatory note 
remarks — has until recently been entirely neglected. The pres- 
ent volume is the first representative collection of its kind, and is 
&US a work of considerable interest to students of early American 
journalism. The editor has arranged her material under the 
appropriate headings of subject-matter, and, within these groups, 
in chronological order. " Funeral Verses and Memorials ” provide 
the first section. It is significant that, of all the types of broadside- 
yerw, the funeral elegy was the first to make its appearance, and 
is indicative of the serious turn of mind of the colonists. This 
group is followed by “Meditations upon Portentious Events,” 
“Dying Confessions and Warnings against Crime,” “War-Time 
Mads and Marching Songs,” “ Comments on Local Incident,” 
Admonitions and Timely Preachments,” and finally an interesting 
genre in the “New Tear’s Greetings” from news-boys to their 
patrons. 


All of these categories^ except the last, will be familiar to the 
reader of the contemporary English broadsides, and it is perhaps 
inevitable that a comparison shonld be made between the American 
and the EngliA productions. It is to be expected that from the 
side of mechanical production the former would be less skilled and 
lacking in me variety of ornament and the* abundance of woodcuts, 
in regOTd to the verses themselves, however, the achievement is 
noticeably inferior. The earliest pieces are evidently the work of 
new hands, amateurs at the ancient profession of turning an desy 
or a news-story in a tuneable manner, interested but unpracticed 
umtators of professional productions. Although many of the 
colomste must have departed England to the pleasant strains of 
A men^ invitation to a new plantation,” and “Have over the 
water to Ftonda” (printed in Firth’s American Garland), the 
^thors of toese pieces do not seem to have accompanied them. 
Even when toe imters came to toe full scope of their powers in 
toe md-eighteento century, toe authentic baUad-touch of toe 
^ lacking. It is for this reason that 
Miss Window is happy in having chosen to reproduce rather than 
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to reprint her collection : what is lacking in many of the verses is 
compensated for by the interest of the press-work and the woodcuts 
of the broadsides themselves. 

The volume is beautifully printed and adequately edited, though 
a fuller account of information not easily available would have been 
welcome — as, for example, in the case of the murder ballads. On 
the other hand a few notes are perhaps unnecessary, such as those 
on the Biblical Dives, and the legend of the pelican. 

B. M. Waoneb 

Cambridge, MasaachuaeLts 


Charles Fenno Hoffman. By IIomeb F. Babnes. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1930. Pp. viii + 362. 

The name of Charles Penno Hoffman is not -widely known today, 
and few if any of his poems are remembered. Yet in the year of 
the first publication of “ The Eaven,” Griswold — maker and marrer 
of poetic reputations in Poe’s day — admitted to his anthology of 
American poetry no fewer than twenty-five of Hoffman’s poems and 
only three of Poe’s. Hoffman, to be sure, was a friend of Griswold; 
and Griswold, to be sure, took care of his friends, as he took care 
also to manhandle his enemies, — even in some instances after they 
had been laid in their graves. Hoffman, however, as appears from 
Mr. Barnes’s account of him, was a very gentlemanly feEow in 
spite of the company he sometimes kept, a frank, and whole-hearted, 
and thoroughly unselfish fellow, nursing a grudge against no_ man, 
and (barring something of laziness) faithful to every responsibility 
committed -to him. 

Mr. Barnes, in this book, traces in detail the history of Hoffman’s 
hfe from his early years in Hew York, when as a young lawyer and 
gen-tleman about to-wn, he hob-nobbed -with Washin^on Irving and 
other notables ; through his various activities as editor, first, of the 
Fnickerlocleer, and then, in succession, of the American Monthly, 
the New 7orh Mirror, the New Torher, Hewefs Excelsior, and the 
Literary WorM (connections more numerous, even, than those that 
fell to Poe) ; through his labors in the New York Custom House 
(1841-44) and m the Consular Bureau in Washmgton (1849) ; 
down to his melancholy end in 1884 after spending more than thirty 
years in an insane asylum. Incidentally, Mr. Barnes takes account 
also of Hoffman’s numerous friends, among whom were, besides 
Griswold, sundry other enemies of Poe, as Tuckerman, L. G. Clark, 
and Theodore Pay, but some also of Poe’s friends, as E. M. Bird, 
Park Benjamin, and N. P. Willis ; and he fills in the background of 
his story -with a large body of literary historical information. In 
an appendix Dr. Barnes reproduces, in whole or in part, nearly a 
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hundred of HofEman’s letters, and some thirty of his poems not 
until now collected. The volume is liberally documented through- 
out, and the evidence adduced is carefully weighed and authenti- 
cated. 

KiliiIS Cakpsbll 

Unwersitp of Teataa 


Carmen, Arsene Guillot, VAiU Aulain. Par Pbospbb M^bim^ib. 
Tezte 4tabli et pr4sent4 par Maurice Parturier (Les Textes 
fran§ais). Paris: Eemand Roches, 1930. Pp. xxxv -j- 191- 
19 fr. 60. 

Notes sur Oaa-men. Par Jeajj Pommibb. {BvXletvn de la FaculU 
des leti/res de Strashowg, vni [1929-30], 14-19, 61-67, 140- 
146, 209-216.) 

The edition of M4rim4e’s Oemres completes appearing in the 
convenient and carefully edited series called “ Les Textes frangais,” 
which began with the Thidtre de Clara Gazul, continues auspicious- 
ly with Carmen. M. Parturier’s valuable introduction deals princi- 
pally with the sources of the stones. Among other new results, 
Parturier shows (p. xvii) that M4rim4e used L’Bspagne sovs 
Ferdinand VII, by the Marquis de Custine (1838).’’ 

Cunously enough, Partuner does not indicate the passage in 
which the most striking resemblance occurs, Custine, rv, 78 (cf. 
Carmen, ed. Partuner, pp. 6-7, or Carmen et autres nouvelles, pub- 
lished by D. 0. Heath and Co., 1930, 6, 1. 21-6, 1. 20). After 
stressing the importance of water, cigars, and light in Spain, and 
making some remarks about Andalusian pronunciation, Custine 
ends: 

Le culte du tabae et de I’eati est si tmiveTsellenient respects dans le midi 
de I’Bspa^, que je doute qu’un brigand, qui vient de ddpouiller un 
malheureux, refusat le cigare & la prifere de sa victime. Cet dcbange de 
petits services est devenu la vertu babitoelle des Andalous, commo 
I’hospitalit^ est celle des Arabes. 

Compare Merim^e: "Bn Espagne, xin cigare donne et regu 
6tablit des relations d^hospitalit^, comme en Orient le partage dn 
pain et du sel ” Moreover, Parturier identifies the elusive but 

^ The first two volumes of the copy of this work in the library of the 
Johns Hopkins University, dated 1838, are described as " troisitoe Edition ** 
(the third and fourth, also dated 1838, are of the ‘‘deuxi^me Edition")? 
so that it would -seem to have had considerable success, Mdrimde's use of 
the work was pointed out, independently of M. Parturier, in a paper read 
before the Johns Hopkins Philological Society on Pebruary 20, 1930, but 
never published. 
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real soldier Chapalangarra ® from the pages of J. Augustin Chaho’s 
Voyage en Navarre pendant l\nsurrechon des Basques (1830- 
1835) (Paris, 1836), and suggests otiier use of this work. He 
seems also to have found the source of part of the end of Carmen 
in the story of Le Picador et VAlcade m E. Magmen^s Excursions 
en Espagne (1836). 

In addition to these new sources, Parturier adds numerous details 
to those heretofore elicited as to the influence of Borrow.® The 
view, however, that Merimee took " tous les mots, tous les proverbes 
bohemiens” in Carmen from the Zincali (p. xxv), and that his 
knowledge of their language is purement livresque (p. xxiz) is 
slightly exaggerated. The proverb Sarapia sat pesquital ne 
punzava, which M6rimee translated Gale avec plaisir ne demange 
pas " ^ and added in the edition of 1847, is not found in Borrow.® 
Borrow also seems not to mention the use of Bari Grailisa, great 
queen,^^ as an epithet of Maria Padilla, which M4rimee speaks of 
twice.® As M4rim4e speaks both times of a tradition populaire 
in connection with this phrase, one is inclined to wonder whether 
he learned it of his friend and mattre en chipe calli/* Est6banez 
Calderdn.’' It is also diflScult to deny the evidence of M4nm6e^s 
letter to Gobineau of February 9, 1865, in which he speaks of la 
chipe calli, " que j^ai baragouinee autrefois avec quelque succfes k 
Madrid.” ® It wonld be of interest to have details as to the influ- 

•Pp. xvii, 176 (n. 1 on p. 37), ed. Heath, 33, 1. 24. The vocabulary of 
the first printing of the Heath edition wrongly describes Chapalangarra as 
“ imaginary.’' Mea culpa, 

® He fails to mention the point as to the " haras de Cordoue ” made in 
the notes to the Heath ed. (p 6, 1 32 and 28, 1. 2). 

* Ed. Part., p. 52, n, 1 ; ed. Heath, p. 48, 1. 15-6. 

®One might imagine that H4rimee learnt it from one of the Gipsies 
whom he met in the Vosges in 1845 or 1846 (of. Parturier, pp. xxix-xxx). 
The likelihood that he did so is lessened by the fact that, as Professor 
Irving Brown, of Columbia University, kindly states, the passage is in 
Spanish Gipsy dialect. According to him, “ 809 apta is from the word for 
measles, vmgarly used like our word ‘itch.’ Sat is the Romani ending 
sa (instrumental) ‘with,’ Pesquital passes for oal6 but I can’t [nor can 
Pott, Die Zigewaer m Duropa imd Asien, n (Halle, 1845), p. 371] trace 
the root. Ne is Gipsy, or what you will. Punzava [written punsahar 
(inf.) by Rebolledo, "A ChiptoaUi’^ (Granada, 1900) s. v], might possi- 
bly come from a Romani root ipusahar] “to prick” [Pott, op, at,, 1 
(1844), 407], modified by a similar Spanish word [pumar'],** 

^Carmen, 71, 1. 9, ed. Part., 67, 1, 16, ed. Heath; Eistowe de Don Phdre 
(Paris, 1848) 120, n. 1. 

* On his relations with M4rim<Se cf. Oarmsn, 4d Dupouy (Paris, Cham- 
pion, 1927), pp. xvi-xvii. 

*Oarmm, Id. Dupouy, xxiii-iv; cf. also p. xxvi. Parturier (p. 176, n. 1 
on p. 60), is wrong in stating that Borrow does not translate pasHsas in 
ustuar past^sas; he renders it “with the hands” in The ZincaU, pt. n, 
eh, vi (p. 274, ed. London-Hew York, 1923), a passage which Parturier 
quotes! Cf. Pott, op, cit., n, 187. A philologist as distinguished and 
well-iniormed as Hugo Schuchardt found Gipsy material of value in Carmen 
[ZrPh. V [1880], 265, n. 1, 260, n. 2). 

4 
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0 -nf.fl of Est6banez Calder6n’s Escems Andahieas on Oa/rmen 
(p, xvi). 

Despite the considerable mass of work that has been done by 
Parturier and others on Carmen, all of Mdnmee’s sources have not 
yet been pomted out. It does not seem to have been_ noted, for 
instance, that, as T. M. Hughes, Bevelatiom of Spain m 181,5 
(London, 1845), p. 323, states, “ The most noted robber that has 
arisen in Andalncffl , since the days of Jos6 Maria, is a man named 
Navarro, whose extraordinary activity has gained for him the name 
of the Andalucian Abd-el-Kader." Hughes then continues as far 
as p. 331 to teU of the exploits of this bandit, who seems to have 
furnished the Jos6 Navarro of Carmen nothing more than his 
last name.® As to Manon Lescaut (p. xvi), the probability of 
some influence at least upon M6rim6e (cf. Dupouy’s notes on 77, 
1. 4 and 86, 1. 2) will seem greater to some others than it docs to 
Parturier. 

Though Parturier deals thus chiefly with questions of literary 
obligations, he has several remarks of interest in otlier respects. 
Thus he suggests acutely (pp. xxi-ii) that M6rim6o made Carmen 
a Gipsy and Jos4 a Basque because of his policy "do ne jamais 
dire du mal d’un pays oh je dois revenir. Voilti pourquoi on 
m’aime tant en Espagne.” BQs view (p. xxxiii) that " Carmen 
s’aflSrme peu i peu comme le chef d’ceuvre de M6rim6e ” coincides 
with that expressed in the Heath edition (p. x), and may well be 
&at of the future. 

The text of Parturier, like that of the Heath edition, in essen- 
tials, is tiiat of the edition of 1863, the last which M6rim4e him- 
self revised, a choice preferable to tiiat of the first edition in book 
form (1847), followed by Dupouy. A list of variant readings of 
the various editions (pp. 181-90), considerably fuller than that 
given by Dupouy, is a valuable feature of this edition. On p. 86 
Ihe misprint jacques (1853) for the Spanish jaques should not 
have been followed. 

There are also useful remarks on the two other stories in the 
volume. As regards Arshte QvMloi, for example, Parturier gives 
good reasons for identifying her with C61iue Cayot, a figwante 
at the Opera and a connection of M6rim6e’s. AU in all, the new 
edition is a credit to M. Parturier and to M. Martino, who revised 
his work, and will be consulted with profit by all serious students 
of M4rim4e. 

It may be of interest in this connection to call attention to 
another recent study of Oa/rmen, utilized by M. Parturier, and 
which is likely to escape the attention of American Mirim^isies. 
It is M. Jean Pommier’s Notes sur Carmen. Among other matters 

* TMs fact has been mentioned in the Heath edition (note on p. 12, 1. 82), 
but without indication of source. 
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of interest, M. Pommier calls attention (p. 216, n.) to the fact that 
M6riniee published in the Revue archiologique (June, 1844:) an 
article in which he referred to the problem of the location of 
Munda, so that the ^^memoire que ]e publierai prochainement 
mentioned on the first page of Carmen, had already appeared, in 
some sense. In this article M4rim6e quotes the Diccionario geo- 
grdfico-liistorico de la Espana antigua of Miguel Cortes y L6pez, 
which states (iii [Madrid, 1836], 207) : 

Mirando al norte de Moutilla hay una llanura ciu 2 .ada por uu riachuelo 
que trae su origen de la sierra de Cabra; los naturales le llaman Cachena. 
Esta llanura se hace pantanosa en tiempos de lluvias, y casi intransitable, 
como yo la experimente este invierno. 

M. Pommier correctly sees in this passage the source of M4rim6e^s 
^^plaine de Cachena,” but he fails to notice that Cachena was an 
error on the part of Cort6s y L6pez^ informant, who was not a 
native of the region, for Carchena, a stream which ^^riega las 
huertas irrigated lands tituladas de Carchena,” so that 
M4rim4e^s reference to the ^‘partie elevee” (loc, cit) of the plain 
is likewise inexact. 

M. Pommier is probably in error, however, in thinking {loc, cit) 
that M6rim6e mentions the excellente bibliothdque du due 
d^Osuna ” at the beginning of Carmen only because Cortes y L6pez 
speaks of the town of Osuna in connection with Munda, or because 
M6rim4e himself had traveled in Andalusia (see Pommier, p. 52). 
Since the library in question was not located in Osuna but in 
Madrid, it is much more likely that M6rim6e heard of it during 
one of his visits to Madrid, and probable enough that he worked 
there during his stay in Madrid in 1840.^^ As information about 
this library, which no longer exists, is not too easy to find, it may 
be worth >while to state that it was established in Madrid in 1786/® 
that it was purchased by the Spanish government in 1884, and its 
books divided among the National Library and other institutions,^^ 
and that a striking pen-picture of its last days in 1876 is to be 
found in Morel-Batio^s Etudes sur TEspagne?-^ 

D. S. BnoNDHEiM 

The Johns Eopkms University 


=^®Ed. Parturicr, p. 4; ed. Heath, p. 3, 1. 24. 

“Madoz, D%cg geogrdfioO’’esta(UsticO’hi$t6riGO de Espafia, v (Madrid, 
1840), s.v. Oarch&m, The vocabulary of the Heath edition (first print- 
ing) inaccurately describes Oaohena as "imaginary.” 

^®Se6 Trahard, Prosper M6rimie de 1834 d 1858 (Paris, 1928), 210. 
Colecoidn de dooutnentos inidvtos para la hxstoria de Espa/ha, cix 
(Madrid, 1894), 465. ^ ^ 

Mario Schiff, La BihUothkque du Marquis de SanUUane {BM de 
VEoole des hautes etudes, t. 163; Paris, 1906), p. xi. M. Alfred Jeanroy 
called my attention to tHs work. 

(Paris, 1890), vii-x. The note about the library in the Heath 
Carmen (p. 133) gives no references to sources. 
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Studies in the Literature of Natural Science. By Julian M. 

Dbaohman. New Yoik Macmillan, 1930. Pp. xii + 487. 

$4.00. 

It IS difficult to know just what point of view to take toward 
Julian Drachman’s Studies; for the author’s precise altitude to- 
ward his subject, in the book as a whole, is itself none too easy 
to determine. Mr. Drachman describes his plan clearly enough 
in his introductory chapter when he says he proposes to recount 
the history of nineteenth century science in England, emphasizing 
not the content but the literary quality of the books (with which he 
is concerned, a field comparatively fresh and distinctly fertile. 
But while he presents some very interesting phases of his field, 
he does not develop its possibihtics as far as the length of the 
book leads the reader to hope he will. For his stated purpose 
does not remain clearly in sight to the reader, as the book pro- 
gresses. He more often than not spends pages to explain a writer’s 
scientific ideas while confining to a few sentences his analysis of 
that writer^s literary quality. This shift m emphasis is especially 
noticeable in the chapters on early theories of evolution. 

The literary quality of a writer cannot, of course, be entirely 
separated from his ideas. But various historians of evolutionary 
theory have already desenbed the scientific ideas of such men as 
Buffon, Erasmus Darwin, and Lamarck; and, approaching this 
book, one hopes thatMr. Drachman will bring the ideas, the psycho- 
logical attitude, the personality, and the literary style of his 
vmters into an organic relationship that will result in new and 
living pictures of great minds. In a few cases he does this; nola- 
bly in the case of his most important writer, Charles Darwin ; but 
more often he leaves the style, the personality, and the scientific 
achievements of a writer uncombined— mixed together, but not 
fused into a unit; and in such cases no living image appears. 

Perhaps the author was troubled by not being sure of his 
audience. It is not easy to tell whether he intended the book to 
be a popular treatise— with purpose similar to that of De Kruif’s 
MicTobe Hunters or Durant^s Story of Philosophy — or a contribu- 
tion to scholarly research. The title and the style do not seem 
^ely to attract large numbers of general readers ; and yet a good 
deal of the information within its pages consists in a recapitulation 
familiar to students of the history of science. 

Mr Drayman has made some distinct contributions to our 
ra^rstanding of certain scientific writers. His discussions of 
Buffon and of Owen as writers are so good that one wishes they 
OTuld have been longer; and his similar disemssion of Charles 
Darmn IS adec[uato in length, fresh and enlightem'ng— by all means 
the best portion of Uie book. Some chapters on minor writers 
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cover extremely interesting ground; especially Chapter Twenty- 
three, on astronomical theories and controversies concerning pos- 
sible life on other planets. Occasional statements which involve 
eighteenth century science are to say the least questionable; the 
adjective Augustan is a curious word to apply (page 84) to 
Erasmus Darwin^s love of theory and scorn for the meticulous, 
neither of which traits resembled those of most Augustan scien- 
tists; and the statement (page 105) that Lamarck^s theories led 
Cuvier to found a school of facts disregards the demonstrable 
and important fact that Cuvier^s point of view is a direct inheri- 
tance from that of eighteenth century science, not to speak of its 
remoter ancestor, the philosophy of Francis Bacon. But the author 
has presumably specialized in nineteenth rather than eighteenth 
century scientific literature ; in his main field he is on solid ground. 

Mr. Drachman deals with a large amount of material, and the 
subject he proposes for consideration should interest any student 
of the histories of literature or the sciences. His contribution to 
scholarship lies in certain individual chapters or sections rather 
than in the book as a whole. But his volume is principally, as the 
modest note at the end of the text states, a preliminary explora- 
tion, of a field which will surely, one hopes, reward the further 
labors not only of other scholars but of Mr. Drachman himself. 

O'. E. POTTBB 

The University of Oahfomxa 


limpenalistiscJie 8 iromungen %n der Englischen Literatur, By 
Feiedbioh Beib. 2iid ed. Halle: Niemeyer, 1938. Pp. zt 
+ 385. M. 13. 

In the second edition of I^penalistische Strbmungen, Professor 
Brie introduces minor revisions of the first edition, vrMeh appeared 
in Anglia (XD, 1916), and adds two new sections. In these he 
brings his investigations np to date. Bnt in so doing he foresee 
the advantage of closing with the close of an epoch; and, inci- 
dentally, he lowers the level of personal detachment by denouncing 
the Tingli fib World-War whoops and by somewhat prematurely plac- 
ing the blame for the outbreak of hostilities upon Lord Q-rey. In- 
stead of this, one might reasonably prefer a Summary more de- 
tailed than his three-quarter page Schhismort-, the liqueur to his 
fcSiSt l&cks body. 

In exploring the currents of imperialism flowing through English 
literature. Brie guides his reader down each tributary fronc its 
source to its merging with the main stream, revealing the ideas 
that inform the literature as they rise to the surface : the Beforma- 
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tion’s conception of an English God guarding and directing his 
chosen people j Humanism’s analogy of Britain to Imperial Borne 
and its Machiavellian glorification of war and of power as rejuve- 
nating forces j Puritanism’s prescription of religion mixed with 
patriotism as a spiritual purgative j and so on doim the centuries 
to the justification by Natural Selection of unethical warfare, and 
the paradoxical reconciliations of imperialistic aims with Utili- 
tarianism, Humanitarianism, and Socialism. 

Erie’s collection of impenalistic literature is remarkably com- 
plete. Though I collected the same literature foi several years, 
I am able to forward Professor Bne only half a dozen items, the 
most important being Purchas. Occasionally, however, prolific 
wnters suffer from Brie’s selection of evidence, as when, for 
example, he omits “The Truce of the Bear” and “ The Man who 
Would Be Nmg ” from his illustrations of Kipling’s Eussophobia 
and his dream of an army-feeding white colony as a defence of 
India. 

His literary estimates include some sweeping criticisms. He 
says (p. 130) that Tennyson is no more a leader in the field of 
imperialistic thought than in any other field. But Brie may have 
taken in just one field too many. In the Epilogue to the Idylls, 
1871, Tennyson said before Seeley did {Expansion, 1883, p. 75) 
that Britain must expand or sink to a second-rate power; and he 
anticipated Cramb (Origins, 1899, pp. 91-33) in warning Eng- 
land that if she knows her own greatness and dreads it, her decline 
has already begun. Furthermore, ihe lines beginning 

And that true North, whoreof we lately heard 

A strain to shame us ‘ keep you to yourselves ’ 

constitute a rebike to The Times for having advised the Canadians 
to take up their "freedom as the days of their apprenticeship were 
over (Marriott, England since Waterloo, p. 633) — a rebuke that 
Brie must have been unaware of, to judge from his interpretation 
of the lines in question (p. 190). They therefore afford ano&er 
instance of the knack Tennyson developed early — ^and long before 
Kipling’s day — of converting a current topic into patriotic and 
imperiahstic verse. The 1881 version of hie “ Hands all Bound I ” 
anticipates tlie younger poet’s roU-calls of the Colonies; and the 
1853 version, as Brie remarks (p. 164), antedates, though not in 
aU its implications, Dilke’s inclusion of .^erica in a Pan- 
Anglistic partnership. In fact, not a bad case might be made out 
for Tennyson as the vales of “the new imperialism.” Again, 
Brie’s statement that Kipling is not a significant artist (p. 380) 
is in conflict with the innovations that Bne, himself, liste as 
Kipling achievements; not to mention the introduction of “the 
reportorial viewpoint” in story-telling, which has been credited to 
that writer. But, then, perhaps Brie would not regard as artisid- 
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cally significant Tennyson^s pioneer work in developing the 
dramatic monologue, and in using scientific discoveries as poetic 
themes. All told, however, Briefs estimates should meet with a 
high percentage of general agreement. 

The main reservations fall upon Briefs literary and historical 
backgrounds. These would have gained in amplitude and truth had 
Brie not relied upon German work, excellent though it be, to the 
neglect of the far greater volume of such work written in English, 
not to mention the French contributions. For instance, thirty 
pages are allotted to the group of kindred spirits Carlyle, Euskin, 
Kingsley, and Disraeli, whose imperialism, Brie justly observes, 
was greatly influenced by social reform. Of the five footnote 
references scattered through these thirty pages, only one is to a 
work written in English — Garnett^s Thomas Oarlyle. The large 
volume of non-German contributions to the liteiature of social 
reform is not referred to at all. 

Indications are not lacking that Briefs minutiae and his generali- 
zations have been affected by such a disproportion. For example, 
he records (p. 151) Disraeli^s appeals for the regeneration of the 
nobility into real leaders of the people; but he fails to record the 
same appeals made at an earlier date by Carlyle (e.g., in the 
imperialistically striking close of the ^^Helotage" chapter of 
Sartor)^ and later on by Euskin and Kingsley — ^appeals noticed 
more than once in the work of English and American scholars. 
Or take Briefs conclusions (pp, 101-2) that with Carlyle, Disraeli, 
Kingsley, and Euskin, imperiahsm and social reform underwent 
parallel developments, explained by Carlyle^s case, being really two 
separate attacks upon the same objective-Utilitarianism; and that 
in order to spread their imperialistic ideas, which had an inherent 
interest for a comparatively small circle only, they combined these 
ideas with proposals for social reform, which was a subject of 
general interest. How unnatural! Their imperialism and their 
social reform are hardly parallel developments; they are rather 
mutually interdependent outgrowths of the paternahstic as opposed 
to the individualistic cast of mind. Utilitarianism is only one of 
several stimuli against which this paternalism reacts. Bach of 
the four resultant conceptions of society is an organic whole ; the 
chief blood-bond is their fundamental paternalism. A deliberate 
attempt to float imperialism on social reform would be as hard 
to believe as to prove. 

For Briefs historical background, also, his references indicate 
a similar reliance upon German contributions. In works devoted 
exclusively to English imperialism the proportion of German to 
English references is over two to one; whereas the English natu- 
rally, have contributed far more to this subject than the Germans. 
In the important category of work having restricted objectives — 
certain periods of English history or certain aspects of English 
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impeiialisia and closely related matters — Bne relera to only six 
-writers. The most apparent results of this neglect are 
omissions that ■would have been supplied by a wider reading among 
the l^iTiglish authorities in this category. Eor instance, Arthur 
HassaU’s Eistwy of British Foreign Policy from the Earliest 
Times, 1912 (pp. 20-26), could have added to Brie’s chapter on the 
Ages the expectations of founding a continental empire 
attributed to William II by William of Malmesbury, and the indi- 
cations of an important r61e played by King John in shaping Eng- 
land’s mare clausum policy; Edmundson’s Anglo-Dulch Rwalry 
during the First Half of the Seventeenth Century, 1911 (pp. 36, 
37, and Bibliography), would have supplemented Bne’s notices of 
the earliest political writings with several items, tlie most inter- 
esting of which, J. E.’s "The Trades’ Increase,’* is apparently 
nearly half a century earlier than the date, 1660, set by Brie for 
the first expression of "mercantile imperialism”; and any one of 
a dozen books would have saved the omission of Comewall-Lewis’s 
" Essay of the Government of Dependencies,” a monument of the 
first importance. 

Bne’s summaries of individuals are, not always inclusive. Mis- 
sing, for example, are Bacon’s disbelief in the possibility of coloni- 
zing "Florida” or northeastern America and his consequent short- 
sighted advice to turn from such projects to the colonization of 
Ireland; Disraeli’s conviction -that Oriental peoples should be 
governed through the imagination, which prompted his ero-wning 
Victoria Empress of India; Seeley’s belief that colonies had deter- 
mined every war waged by England from the eighteenth century 
on, and his prophesy that the future belonged to the great states. 

Brie’s treatments of Humanism, Puritanism, Mandhester, and 
Evolution are especially weU done. But he has missed an oppor- 
tunity to give us a chapter on the influence of dynastic aims upon 
English imperialism, so well illustrated by the Stuarts; the sub- 
ordination of national to famil 3 r interests by James I and his son 
in behaK of the Elector Frederick; and Ihe restoration to France 
of Canada, which was taken in 1628 by 'Gervaise Kirke, held for 
three years, and returned by Charles I and Bu ckingham for the 
payment of the remaining £60,000 of the Queen’s dowry — ^an ironic 
setting for what Brie happily terms the Baroch-Imperialismus of 
the Stuart imperialistic literature. Though the elimination of 
France as a colonial rival begot scant literature, -^e reader should 
have an adequate reminder of this titanic struggle; Brie faila to 
give one, even when he treats Chatham. In his account of Eng- 
land’s so-called completion of the Eeich’s encirclement, he omits 
reference to the provocations of William IPs reign t^t aroused 
European-wide anxiety. And in attributing the Eugliah animus 
to fear of Germany’s waxing economic, colonial, and naval com- 
petition, he fails to mention Chamberlam’s three ofEers of an aUi- 
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ance to Germany — a dream of Bismarck^s — ^in ^98, ^99, 1901, carry- 
ing with them recognition of German/s need for colonies; von 
Bnelow^s shabby rejection of Chamberlain^s advances — ^probably the 
cross-roads of German colonial expansion; and Germany's cnrt 
refusals of Hardmge^s proposals for fleet limitation in 1908 and of 
Haldane^s in 1912. Briefs account is not history, but an indict- 
ment. 

The most damaging omission from Briefs historical background 
is the English impenal achievement; for whether curse or benefit 
to mankind, it prompted the pride that inspires the literature with 
which Briefs book deals. Except for a foot-note allusion to the 
British iTorth America Act, the Magna Charta of colonial freedom, 
Brie makes no reference to the official reports and Parliamentary 
Acts affording the barest record of the ingenuity that devised over 
seventy forms of government during the process of teaching peoples 
to govern themselves. No references to such reports as those sub- 
mitted by Sir George Grey, the Colonial Offi.ce xmder the third 
Earl Grey, Lord Carnavon, and Lord Selborne; no mention of the 
Acts of Parliament establishing the Commonwealth of Australia 
and the Union of South Africa. Brie’s British Empire does not 
grow behind the literature; the Conquistadores and Proconsuls, 
who gave life to both, rarely enter his pages. On the other hand, 
he devotes page upon page to the Puritan streak in English 
imperialism, naturally anathema to Continental peoples; and he 
records systematically the yelps and gyrations of the whirling 
dervishes. British imperialism, as theme or setting, is a matter 
of fioman proportions; Brie has foreshortened its perspective to 
that of ward politics. 

As I am forwarding my corrigenda to Professor Brie, I shall 
merely warn the too fastidious reader that he may miss Brie’s 
spirited conduct of a fascinating story if he allows himself to be 
annoyed by the various and frequent misquotations of titles. But 
Erie’s work will survive the criticism of it. He has mad© an amaz- 
ingly full collection of literary material, shot it through with 
brilliant flashes of interpretation that illuminate many if not all 
of the dark corners, and presented his results clearly and firmly. 
His book is heartily recommended, not only to students of Engli^ 
literature, but to all British Imperialists of whatever nationality 
who wish to see the literary reflection of ^Eeir spirit through a 
pair of honest German eyes. 

John M. Bookee 

The Umvereiiy of ISforth Oarolina 
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The Metres of English Poetry. By Enid Hamer. New York: 

MacmiUan, 1930. Pp. xii + 340. $3.26. 

The Metres of English Poetry is not wliat many recent books on 
verse-lorm have been, an argument addressed to theorists. Prin- 
ciples are laid down in a chapter of 23 pages, and thereafter ihe 
book is a description, for readers and students, of the most im- 
portant forms and kinds of meter : the couplets, blank verse, stanza- 
forms, trisyllabic, trochaic, and paeomc verse, dassical forms, and 
so on. In each of these chapters the historical method is used, as 
in the late Professor Alden’s well-known manual The notation 
is very simple and there is an excellent and full index. Mrs. 
Hamer’s style is always pleasant and readable, and her interpreta- 
tions show that she has the esthetic sensitiveness appropriate to 
such a work, and unusual. skill in the description of oral effects. 

A good book. Whatever faults a critic may find with it will be 
those of the metrical theory it illustrates, not of its execution. 
Mrs. Hamer wrote the book at the University of Liverpool, and 
records her obligations to Professor Lascelles Abdrcrombie, whose 
doctrine (in Principles of Eng. Prosody, 1923) she in fact closely 
follows. That is to say, she expressly declares that English verse- 
rhythm IS founded on stress; and when time is mentioned here 
and there it comes in anomalously and in defiance of her principles. 
American students are moving so rapidly in the opposite direction 
— ^toward the musical interpretation of verse — that many of them 
will be impatient of what will seem to them a reversion. And it 
must be said that when Mrs. Hamer lists 16 possible substitutions 
for the regular "foot" of blank verse she seems to be rattling dead 
bones of an ancient pedantry. One might almost as well try to 
classify ilie ways in which notes may occur in a musical measure 
of a given type. Nor can one help asking what she really means 
by saying that stress determines our verse when she marks a line 
of Lochinvar, for instance, with three stresses in one foot, two in 
another, and one in two others. What then, we ask is the law that 
makes these feet equivalent? The answer must be. Time or 
nothing. 

In iBustration of the practical shortcomings, of a theory that 
disregards time and musical custom, attention 'may be called to 
the inadequacy of the rendering of A Woman’s Last Word, the 
error in the readmg of so simple a poem as Milne’s Bad 8ir Brian 
Botany, and the confessedly tentative interpretations of The Old 
Familiar Faces, a poem explained once for all by William Thomp- 
son of Glasgow in an extremely important wort {The Rhythm of 
Speech) which Mrs. Hamer wholly disregards. 

Bjit I must repeat that those who accept its principles will find 
this an excellent manual of English verso— probably the best that 
we have. 


Fr^c0t<m Utbiversittf 


Moeris W. CB0I»Ii 
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A Bibliography of Fifteenth Century Literature with Special Eefer- 
ence to the History ol English Culture. By Lena LtroiUE 
TuoKEB and Allen Eogees Bbnham. Universiiy of Wash- 
ington Pubhcations in Language and Literature, Vol. n, 
Ho. 3, pp. 113-374. February, 1938. 

The intention of this volume is, in the words of the compilers, 
to “bring together in usable form the material on fifteenth century 
England which would be available m a university library or m 
any research library.” This addition to the nimiber of already 
existii.g bibliographies they justify on the ground that it includes 
not only “ data for such books as originated in the fifteenth cen- 
tury,” but also “ books about the fifteenth century.” 

Such a conspectus, recording within one set of covers a variety 
of material indispensable to Sie study of the fiftepth century, 
might well prove useful to the student making his initial approach 
to the penod. For his presumptive need, however, of guidance by 
means of classification, topical arrangement and cross-reference, 
the compilers have, somewhat inconsistently, made little provision. 

General boundary-lines are, it is true, indicated. The Table of 
Contents, recalling to some extent Professor Benham’s earlier 
volume English Literature from Widsith to the Death of Oha/acer, 
reads as follows: I. Bibliography] 11. Political Background; III. 
Social and Economic Background; *IY. Cultural Ba^^ound; V. 
Linguistic Background ; VI. Literature ; VII. Appendu^ (dealing 
with the early XVI century). Section VI is sub-divided into 
^neral Texts; (Jeneral Discussion; Drama {a. General Discussion 
and General Texts; 6. Individual Plays and Cycles) ; Authors; 
Anonymous Works. Within these boundaries, however, lies un- 
fenced range. Titles are marshalled under the alphabet only; in 
the “background” sections, primary sources, special discussions 
and works of general history are not segregated, and under the 
hfindiTig “general texts” all types of prose and verse are thrown 
together. It is, further, impossible to determine in advance under 
which section to look for a desired title or topic. The reader seek- 
ing information on (at a venture) manners and social code must 
run a finger down all the pages under Social Background, Authors 
and Anonymous Works, under each of which headings he would 
find one or more titles of “ Courtesy Books ”; and in the absence 
of cross-reference he would see no reason for relating Miss EiekerPs 
modernization of the Babees Boole, p. 33, to the texts printed by 
Fumivall in EET8., xxxn, cited on p. 39. 

Further confusion to the inexpert student might easily result 
from mis-dassified items, a few of which may be noted. Peter 
Idle’s Instructions to His Son, p. 143, and Quixiey’s translations 
of Gower, p. 143, are listed under Anonymous Works, while the 
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Commonplace Book of Richard Hill is listed under the latter’s 
naniA as author, p. 111. The Orologium Sapientme, listed as 
anonymous on p. 141, is quoted properly under Suso’s name on 
p. 110. No distinction in registering titles is made between the 
True Coventry Plays and the Ludits Coventriae, pp. 90-91. A 
discussion of the Southern Passion and the Cursor Mundi has cer- 
tainly no place under the caption Drama, and is, further, concerned 
with materials considerably antedating the fifteenth century. The 
compilers, indeed, e^ibit a tendency to rate a work preserved in a 
fifteenth-century Ms. as belonging to that period, as witness Rolle’s 
Prose Psalter, p. 7’t!’, the Abbey of the Holy Ghost (of which the 
better-known text, that pnnted by Horstmann in Yorkshire Writers, 
is not given), the early romance Lybeaus Disconus, p. 139, and St. 
PatricTe’s Purgatory, p. 143. The circumstance that these and kin- 
dred works were edited and re-vamped in the fifteenth century is 
relevant certainly to the cultural background of the period, but they 
should hardly be exhibited as representing its creative expression. 
One must of course recognize here the dilemma which faces the 
compilers of a “general” bibliography; a comprehensive treatment 
of earlier work preserved in Mss. of the fifteenth century is mani- 
festly impossible, but, on the other hand, arbitrary selection from 
such a large field has relatively little meaning. 

In a work which agreeably declaims completeness, it may seem 
gratuitous to note omissions; but certain inconsistencies between 
present and absent titles tend to raise doubts in the reader’s mind 
as to the basis of selection. Eor example, if Manly’s comprehensive 
anthology of Englidi literature, a work negligible from the point 
of view of tile serious student, is cited, why not the more pertinent 
Specimens of the Pre-Shdksperean Drama? Under “General 
Texts,” although one finds the Maitland folio, p. 160, one misses 
the well-known Huntenan Club edition of &e Bannatyne Ms., con- 
taining both fifteenth- and sixteenth-century material. Strutt’s 
Dress and Habits of the People of England is noted, p. 60, but not 
the Sports and Pastimes (London, 1846). Titles which might 
naturally have found ;place beside these are Brand, Popular Antir 
quities of Great Britain, 1849, and Mediaeval England, edited by 
H. W. 0. Davis, 1904. Under the head of discussions of the drama 
are listed three articles by W. K. Smart, but not his outstanding 
contribution on Mind, WUl and Understanding-, and but one of 
Karl Young’s authoritative articles on liturgical drama finds a 
place. To the list of dramatic texts should be added the Shrews- 
bury Fragment and, in the Appendix, the Norwich Grocers’ Play. 

Among minor inaccuracies may be noted an allusion to the prose 
Sege of Troy as a poem, p. 143, and the citation, on p. 83, of 
PMLA., xx, for XXIX. Some unfortunate mis-speUings of proper 
names have been let stand: Anna “Hunet” Billings, p. 8; w. 0. 
Hazett, p. 93; Ramsey, R. L., p. 160; Jesserand, p. 11. “Jacobus 
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de Yaragine/^ p. 105 and Index, can hardly be a slip in proof-read- 
ing, as it occurs four times. Proof has, however, been carelessly 
reai A casual survey reveals the following: 1845-1509, p. 14; 
Combndgeshire, p. 44; 1843, Bnglishen, p. 54; Brigiltine, pp. 59, 
140; Anfonse, p. 78; JEJP, p. 79; Penetential, p. 80; allussion, 
p. 82; Second Shepherd^s, p. 84, Capito, p. 97; Coxton, p. 105; 
Secretorium, p. 124 ; More d^ Arthur, p. 125 ; Oe, p. 131 ; Thophilus 
in Iclandic, p. 145 ; Specuulum, Benchtigun gzu, p. 145. 

It IS to be regretted that this volume, containing much valuable 
reference material, should have issued from the press without the 
benefit of those labors of analysis and revision which would have 
made it a work of less limited usefulness. 

Bbateicb Daw Beown 

Upper Montolavr, New Jereey 


The Revelations of Saint Bi/rgitta. Edited from the Fifteenth 
Century MS. in the Garrett Collection in the Library of 
Pnnceton University by Wilhain Patterson Cnnmiing. Pub- 
lications of the Early English Text Society, Volume 178. 
London: Humphrey Milford, 1929. Pp. xxxix-l- 135. 

Medisevalists ■will iveleome this latest volume of the Early English 
Text Society senes, a collection of the ‘ revelations ’ of Birgitta, a 
fourteenth-centurj’’ Swedish saint, as they have come down to us 
m a fifteenth-century English version. Out of the seven extant 
manuscripts, no one of which had ever been previously edited. 
Professor Cniuming selected the Garrett manuscript because of its 
having had prior selection and grouping,_ite. well-desired brevily, 
and its dose adherence to its Latin original. The editor has 
brought sound judgment and thorough scholarship to the task, and 
the result is a volume admirably in the tradition of Pumivall, 
Morris, Sweet, and other famous editors of the series. 

The dates of Birgitta are 1303-1373. At the age of seven, she 
began to have visions, experiences which continued^ throughout her 
life, and the revelations of which constitute her prindpal religious 
work. At thirteen Birgitta married, and it was not until she had 
borne and reared a family of eight children (one of whom is 
known to hagiology as St. Catherine) that she consecrated hersdf, 
upon the death of her husband, to the religious life. Wiih the 
of King Maguus Eriksou, whom she had not hesitated 
to rebuke for his worldliness, she founded the Birgittine Order. 
In 1349 she left her family and her native land to take up her 
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residence in the Papal City. Here, except for pilgrimages, she 
resided until her death in 1373. 

It was Birgitta^s practice to write or dictate the revelations of 
her visions immediately after their occurrence. In this her medium 
was Swedish. Afterwards one of her confessors would translate 
the passages into Latin, which was then read for her approval. 
The Swedish version, unfortunately, was then thrown away, hut 
the Latin translations, carefuUy^ preserved by Birgitta^s spiritual 
advisers, secured a wide popularity, even before the sainPs death. 
With the establishing of the Birgittine Order in England in 1415, 
the lore and writings connected with the patron saint of the order 
became much sought after, so that in addition to minor items, 
seven manuscripts of the Revelations have survived. 

The text itself has high interest. In addition to its being a 
sidelight on one phase of church history, it affords us another 
specimen of fifteenth-century London dialect. The small group 
of words hereafter appended will give some indication of what a 
treat it will be to the student of language history : dysperpeler ~ 
'divider^; ^ harborer ^ (of thieves) ; inpossible; to-fore 

= ^ before ^ ; alhomynable ; fawtoures — ^adherents ^ ; reperell = 
^ repair ^ (of tools) ; ryghiwosnes. 

Without giving the impression of having attempted to make his 
edition fool-proof, Professor Gumming has done a number of things 
to make the reader^s way easier. He has modernized the punctua- 
tion and expanded the abbreviations. He has normalized the 
capitalization and cleared up the confusion between p and y. His 
vocabulary-list shows good sense; he wastes no space on words of 
obvious meaning. His sections on Manuscript and the Life of 
8t Birgitia he has managed to detail fully without making them 
dull and tedious reading. His foot-notes are packed with valuable 
bibliographical data. 

E. B. Ehioson 

The Vmveraity of l^orth Carolina 


Aus Mittelenglischen Medizintexten, Die Prosarezepte des StocTc-- 
holmer Mizelankodex X. 90* Von Gottfeied Mullee. 
Kolner Anglistische Arbeiten 10, Band. Leipzig: Bernhard 
Tauchnitz, 1929, Pp. 216. 

Dr. Mfiller^s volume will be welcome to students both of medical 
history and of Middle English language. Of the Stockholm codex, 
Eoyal Libraiy X. 90, sm^ extracts, largely verse, have been pub- 
lished by Stephens in ArcTieologia vol. 30 and by Holthausen in 
Anglia vol. 19. The present volume presents all the prescriptions 
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in prose. There remain unpublished: a list of plant names (1 p.), 
a treatise on urine (4 pp.), a tract on bloodletting (2 pp.), an 
herbarium (60 pp.)* Historically these sections may be even more 
interesting than the part now issued; and it is to be hoped the 
editor will carry the work on. 

The prose prescriptions reveal a confused mass of medical lore 
roughly arranged sometimes under the drug, sometimes under the 
disease, including much duplication and repetition. Diagnostics 
and diatetics are almost wholly absent. The nature of the volume 
suggests a compilation for ^‘lay^^, rather than scientific use, 
based on any available source. This promiscuity of sources is borne 
out by the mixture of dialectic forms apparently carried over by 
scribes. Dr. Muller rightly postulates as eventual sources Medieval 
Latin treatises of scientific or pseudo-scientific nature; he also 
nghtly denies that the Old English medical books serve as a 
medium between the Latin and Middle English texts. 

Linguistically thei placing of the MS is difficult because of the 
mixture of dialects. The editor assigns it to KTorfolk or the 
boundary between Norfolk and Suffolk. Finality here seems to 
me out of the question. As to date, the editor decides on the 
fifteenth century, the work of the first and fourth hand being 
assigned to the beginning, that of the second and third to the 
middle of the century. Though linguistic tests are used for cor- 
roboration, the above conclusion is reached mainly on paleographic 
grounds. The assignment may be correct, but the argument seems 
of the fiimsiest kind. No analysis is given, and one feels that the 
whole matter rests on similarities between our MS and two dated 
specimens in Skeaf s Twelve Facsimiles and Thompson's Introd. 
io Qreeh and Roman Palaeography. The post-dating of four pages 
in the middle of the MS (scribes 2 and 3) on no further evidence 
than that they show unverkennbar jungeren Ductus, is a bit 
bold. Naturally one asks what the characteristics are. 

The volume is supplied with critical notes and a fairly adequate 
glossarial index, which, rather strangely, is arranged under modem 
head-words, not under the spellings of the manuscript. 

Hentnifg Laesbn 

University of Iowa 


The Origin of the Icelandic Family Sagas. By Kntjt Liestol. 
Instituttet for sammenlignende kullurforskmng, Ser. A, vol. 
X. Oslo, 1930. Pp. X + 261. 

Hardly any of the many fascinating problems connected with 
Old Icelandic literature is so important but at the same time so 
difficult to solve as the origin of the Icelandic sagas. 
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It is difficult to solre because there are so many questions in- 
volved in it, and some of them almost impossible to answer. How 
did it happen that the Icelanders of all nations hit upon this 
unique form of literature ? Where did they get the idea from ? 
As the family sagas themselves claim to be history, tbe question 
arises, how far that can be true. That again takes one into the 
study of oral tradition, how it is formed, and how it subsequently 
lives upon the hps of the narrators until it is fixed for all time 
by the man who ultimately commits it to parchment. And then, 
is that ultimate form of the saga to be attributed to the story-teUers 
or to the man who wrote it down? 

These are some of the problems facing Professor Liestdl, but, 
of course, he is not the first one to tackle them. 

There was a time, however, when scholars did not put so many 
questions, but took the sagas more at their face value, somewhat 
in the manner of the Icelandic peasant, who would not think of 
doubting a single word in them any more than he would dispute 
the words of the Holy Bible. 

But sceptics ventured to scrutinize the Bible, how then could 
the Icelandic sagas hope to be spared? In fact there arose a host 
of scholars who dissected them, put them through all kinds of 
scholarly tests, and tried their best to strip them of their chief 
virtue: truthfulness. 

The stock argument of these scholars was: it is impossible for 
an oral tradition to carry on truth for as long a time as the Ice- 
landic sagas claim to do. And besides that many of the sagas 
show clearly that they are a work of art, composed by a skifiul 
author not put on parchment in the artless manner of a chronicler. 
This is quite true in the case of some sagas. And they pointed 
to the — ^not few — obvious discrepancies between saga and saga, 
to the stereotyped motives found in many of them, they showed 
how the epic number three, so well known to folklorists, was a 
commonplace' in the sagas, and finally they pointed to all the 
suiiematural tales embedded in the sagas, and they asked: Who 
believes in all this? No wonder many lost their faith in the sagas. 

But there was something lacking in the discussion on both sides. 
In the first place : nobody knew what happened in the tenth century, 
and so there was nothing to check the thirteenth century story with, 
it might be true and it might be false, and nothing could be done 
about it. In the second place: the Icelandic saga seemed to be 
mthout any parallel in world-literature of known origin, hence no 
light from the outside could be thrown upon its genesis. However, 
here the original and highly fruitful work of Enut Liestol comes in. 

He realized that it was futile to compare the Icelandic family 
sa^iga to folktales of the ordinary character, it must be compared 
with family sagas only._ Neither could it be compared to the 
numerous Icelandic family sagas of modem times, Mcause these 
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were formed after the old literary patterns. But he found his 
material for comparison in studying the family sagas still narrated 
by the peasants in the valleys of Norway. These peasants, whose 
ancestors probably were illiterate, and whose knowledge of books 
probably was confined to the Hymnbook, the Postil, and the Bible — 
these peasants still took a special pride in handing on the stories 
of their ancestors of ca. 200-300 years ago. Here was a real oral 
tradition comparable to the oral tradition which the Icelandic 
clerks committed to writing in the 12th-13th centuries. More- 
over, this Norwegian family saga could be checked by contemporary 
historical records, so that one could study the changes in tradition 
as time went on. I cannot refrain from quoting here an instructive 
example of what' can be learned from this study. 

When A. Olrik in Epic Laws (1908) had formulated his trinary 
law " and found that it was " one of the fundamental principles 
of the architecture of the folktale," it was not long before a 
German had collected all the examples of die epische Em^eizahl in 
den Islendinga sogur {AfNF., 37 and 38). He found ca, 600 
instances occurring in all of them, and the sceptics had one more 
proof of their unreliability. 

Now Liestol puts this law to a test in the Skraddar tale where 
many triads occur: 

1. Three beggars steal from the king’s treasure chest. 

2. These beggars spend three days with a woman in the far north. 

3. Knut Skraddar buys three out of seven farms 

4. Subsequently he buys the whole of Austegard, three hides of land 
in extent. 

5. Knut Skraddar has three sons 

6. At Knut’s funeral the hearse-horse makes three attempts to pull 
the cofSn. 

7. The hearse-horse neighs three times. 

8. Lisle-Knut, the son of Knut Skraddar, has likewise three sons. 

9. The girl under the cuccoo-tree dresses and undresses three times. 

10. And she wishes for three things. 

11. At one time three people — a brother and two sisters each owned one 
of the three hides of land at Austegard. 

Here we have no fewer than eleven triads in less than fourteen ordinary 
octavo pages. Such a large number is suspicious, and on studying the 
figures we are forced to conclude that they are epic. That the girl should 
stand under a cuccoo-tree, dress and undress three times, and wish for 
three things, is in accordance with a common popular superstition. The 
description of the horse pulling three times at the cotBn, and neighing 
three times, must likewise be fiction. That Knut Skraddar should have 
three sons, and that his son Knut should also have three, is not unlikely 
in itself, but a fictitious element seems to be present nil the same; for 
not only have Knut Nilsson and Knut Knutsson each three sons, but one 
of Knut Nilsson’s three sons gets killed, and the same thing happens 
to one of Knut Knutsson’s three sons. It would be remarkable indeed 
if the father and son not only had the same name and the same number 
of sons, but each lost one of three sons in the same way. The explanation 
must be that, as both men were called Knut, they were confused. 

6 
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We can also see the influence of the epic triad in the fact that yet 
another Knut, who is Knut Knutsson^s grandson, has thiee children, 
each of whom eventually inherits part of three hides of land at Austegard — 
an improbable occurrence, since two of them were daughters, and there- 
fore not entitled to share the inheritance equally with the odel-boin son. 

Surely all this is very simple and quite in accordance with the accepted 
methods of folklore research But let us see how it agrees with the 
facts. To 'begin with, the old records show that Knut Skraddar did own 
three hides of land at Austegard — ^that being the real size of the farm. 
He had at least three sons, one of whom was killed. Further, one of 
the sons was called Knut, and this Knut actually had three sons, one 
of whom was really killed. And it is also historically true that each 
of three children of one of the Knuts subsequently owned a third part 
of Austegard, although two of them were daughters. 

Several of the unhistoiical triads turn out to he well-established histori- 
cal facts. ... If this is so, we may expect to And the same in the 
Icelandic saga 

It would take us too far afield to discuss all the different aspects 
of Liestol’s book. Sufiice it to say that he tries to answer all the 
questions put in the beginning of onr review, and he reviews and 
weighs most of the arguments that have been put forth by Afferent 
scholars concerning the Icelandic saga^ Thus his book becomes an 
excellent summary of the stains quo of tiie subject. In fact, it 
makes an epoch in these studies. But the strength of it lies in 
the comparison with the Neo-Norwegian family sagas. As to 
the Skraddar tale and other tales from Agder he had come to 
the conclusion that " what may be called the skeleton of the story 
is historical throughout. The men and women mentioned in it 
really existed, not one of them is imaginary. Their names are in 
most cases given correctly, even in the case of subordinate charac- 
ters. The relationships are also correct in most cases. The genera- 
tions are given in correct order. And the same may be said of 
many smsdl, often quite trifling, points. . . . The unhistoiical 
element is chiefly noticeable in. the matter which serves to fidl out 
and enri(^ the narrative, giving life and colour to il. These sagas 
do not differ so much in regard to historical facts or particular 
data as iu the view taken of them.” (Norshe ssttesogor, pp. 154- 
166.) And he adds tiie important point that the age of a tradition 
is not necessarily decisive evidence for or against its reliabil%. 

As to the Icei^dic sagas he says : “ Basing our conclusion upon 
all these analogies we may consider the Icelandic family sagas to 
he at least as reliable as the Norwegian family sagas. . . . How 
much better and more detailed the old Icelandic traditions were 
than the later traditions in Norway, may best be seen by comparing 
Neo-Norwe§ian tractions, current for* about a century, with the 
old Icelandic tradition in StwJunga. The latter is much more 
circumstantial and coherent” (p. 261). 

• This is one of the most important condusionB reached by Liestol. 
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It proves that the Icelandic sagas are what they daun to he — 
history — ^in the medieval sense of that word. 

StbpIit BiiTAESsoir 

The Johns Hopkins Umversity 


England und die Qesittungsgrundlage der europaischen Fruhge- 
schichte, Btudien zur EnglandTcunde, Von Gustav H'obenee. 
Frankfurt-am-Main: Moritz Diesterweg, 1930. Pp. v -1-326. 

In the ten studies that comprise this volume, Professor Hubener 
has sought to make clear the psychological basis of English culture, 
especially in the earlier periods. He finds that the Germanic race, 
in contrast with its original Alpine and Celtic neighbors, always 
has progressed from the imaginary to the real, from the dream to 
its fulfilment. It was this positive, forward-thrusting spirit that 
brought the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes to Britain, and it was the 
same spirit that determined their subsequent growth. Mr. Hubener 
shows how this Germanic temper has manifested itself at critical 
points in England's cultural history. 

Mr. Hubener devotes his first two chapters to a study of the 
Germans before and during their migration to Britain. Then, 
in order, he takes up Beowulf, the increasing rationalization of 
the English language, the evangelization of the English in the 
seventh century, the reign of Alfred, the Norman Conquest, 
English witchcraft, the development of standard English in fte 
fourteenth century, and the relation of Langland to Bngli^ 
Protestantism. In every instance, he finds fundamental Germanic 
impulses at work. The Grendel-episode in Beowulf, for example, 
he regards not as fiction, but as a concretion of Germanic belief 
in heroic exorcism. And the comparative ease with which the 
English were converted to Christianity he attributes to the Ger- 
manic tendency towards monotheism and to the respect of the 
English for the tibeology under which they believed Eome had 
flourished. In general the English are represented as masters of 
their destiny, accepting or rejecting alien ofEerings solely as they 
were prompted by their racial genius. . . z 

The author has advanced an extremely mteresting theory, and 
one that calls for the respectM attention of every one concerned 
with Old and Middle English times. The conclusions presented 
rest upon an extraordinary body of materials, includmg the 
lore of almost every part of the world; and the handling of these 
materials is invariably deft and efficient. . _ , 

Yet Mr. Hiibeneris emphasis is misleading. Even if we grant 
the possibiliiy of psychoanalyzing a race whose beginnings lie more 
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tlifl Ti tvTO thousand years in the past, we find it difficult to believe 
that the racial complex has been able to maintain itself uncon- 
taminated, or even virtually so, during its long history. It is hard 
to believe, for instance, that during the stirring days of the 
seventh and eighth centuries the culture of the Mediterranean was 
not malH-ng a tremendously more important impression on the 
TUngliah QesiUung than Mr. Hubener allows to appear. He dis- 
cusses file Christian conversion chiefly as it affected the kings and 
the nobility, pointmg out that Christiamty humbled the pride of 
several English kings, and thus brought into jeopardy one of the 
essential Germanic mstitutions; he fails to add that at the same 
time Theodore and Hadrian were in England, teaching a hitherto 
unliterary race to turn the Scriptures into native verse, to write a 
Latin poem De VirginUaU, and to compose an Eodesiastical 
History that tells us nearly all we know about the period. Nor 
should we forget that the Eomans had a sense of organization at 
least equal to fiiat of the English, and that one of the best fruits of 
their organizing genius was the ecclesiastical unification of Eng- 
land under Theodore ; this ecclesiastical unity, more than anything 
else, brought about the ultimate political synthesis. Finally, two 
of England’s most valuable contributions to Iluropean civilization — 
the conversion of Germany by Boniface, and the enlightenment of 
western Europe by Alcuin — ^had their source in the Christian-Latin 
culture. 

Perhaps it is unfair to tax Mr. Hiibener with omissions of this 
sort in a book that does not profess to he other than a collection 
of rather closely-related studies. Neverthdess a protest is neces- 
sary against the tendency so noticeable in many recent German 
books on Germanic antiquities to minimize, explicitly or tacitly, 
the effect of non-Germanic civilizations on Germanic cultural 
history. The true story, if ever it becomes known, probably will 
show that the early English possessed not only the excellent Ger- 
manic traits with which Mr. Hiibener credits them, but also one 
other of great price — ^that of adopting the best elements of more 
advanced cultures. Meanwhile, the student will do well to examine 
Mr. Hiibener’s contribution with aU care, and at the same time, 
for the sake of balance, to reread M. Eoger’s L’Enseignemml des 
Lettres Olassiques d’Avsone d Alcuin (Paris, 1905). 

PxrxiTAK FbnnbiiL Jonhs 

VrmersUy of Pittsburgh 
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The Donne Tradition. A Study vn English Poetry from Donne to 
the Death of Oowley. By Geoegb WiLiiiAHSOir. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1980. Pp. 264. 

The author tells ns that his book 'was begnn as an. essay on 
“The Talent of T. S. Eliot,” which appeared in The Sewanee 
Review. This ori^ suggests at once the merits and limitetions 
of his sindy. It is not heavily freighted wiih erudition. Hor is 
it, happily, an ordinary attempt at tracing the influence of Donne — 
a type of investigation which so often warps the judgment of the 
student who indulges m it. Mr. Williamson, of course, recognizes, 
as his title indicates, that the shadow of Donne 'vras thrown over 
'fhe seventeenth century. He has frequent occasion to show how 
the later metaphysical poets echoed their great predecessor. But 
the contribution of the book is not so much historical as critical. 
Beginning 'with an interest in T. S. Eliot, the author has appar- 
ently acquired his understanding of the seventeenth century pri- 
marily by seeing it through the eyes of Eliot. The result amply 
justifies this method of approadi. Mr. Williamson’s treatment of 
the metaphysical poets is distinguished ly quick and intdligent 
sympathy 'with their intellectual and imaginative processes, and a 
constant conviction that “ poetry of the ^e of Donne’s has still 
to be reckoned -with.” In this spirit he has surveyed the work 
of Donne and Chapman — ^in the latter case working out a hint 
of Eliot’s in The Sacred Wood — the “ sacred line ” and the “ pro- 
fane Ime,” 'Hie “ chief offenders,” and the reaction against the meta- 
physical school in the time of Dryden. 

Despite the freshness of treatment, however, one feels tiiat the 
author is pressing his claims to originality rather hard when he 
says at the beginning of his book (p. 21) that “the place of the 
Donne tradition in tiie current of English poetry has yet to be 
adequately defined in our hterary history.” One balks, too, at the 
unsupported statement (p. 35) tiiat “most of the psychological 
subtlety we find in Bro'wning, especially in regard to love, is al- 
ready in Doime, from whom Bro'wning certainly drew much of his 
philosophy of body and soul.” And I feel 'tbere must be some 
misunderstanding of Montaigne’s philosophy in the following pas- 
sage (p. 17) : “ If he [Donne] has any consistent jplulosophy, it 
is that of the arch-sceptic of tiie time, Montaigne; it is learning 
how to die — a view [sic 1] that Montaigne took from Cicero. Donne 
early thought of death and was possessed by an over-earnest desire 
of the next Hfe.” 

But such questionable passages are fortunately rare. And be- 
cause of the generd felicity of its critical comment and the stimu- 
lating point of view from which it has been written, the volume 
■wfil take its place among the indispensable books on the tiiy and 
difficult poets of the seventeenth century. 

Louis I. Bbedvoidi 


Unioersitv of Miohigan 
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BRIEF MENTION 


T%6 Sonnet in Americon Literature. A Thesis Presented to the 
University of Pennsylvania. By Lewis G. Steenee. Philadelphia, 
1930, Pp. xai + 168. The author of this study does not seem 
to have grasped the fuU significance of his problem. The Intro- 
duction, a “ survey of . . . American sonnets," presents interesting 
but insufficiently developed hypotheses. The larger part of the 
book consists of an anthology of American sonnets with brief enthu- 
siastic comments which show little critical perception or ability to 
liiH tiTi ginab the characteristics of the various writers. It is not 
sufficient to say, for instance, that the work of Miss Millay is 
characterized by "a fine intellectualiiy and genuine felicity of 
language." The most valuable part of the book is the last, con- 
sisting of tables of over two hundred rhyme schemes; an inventory 
of sonnet sequences; and an alphabetical list of authors with 
sonnets classified according to type. There is need for a scholarly 
study of the American sonnet, but this work scratches only the 
surface of Hie matter. 

PAtn. ICOWSBAT WHEEIiEB 

The Johns Sophins University 


Folklore in fhe Works of Mark Twam. By ViOTOE Eotob West. 
University of Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature, and 
Criticism, No. 10. Lincoln, Nebraska: 1930. Pp. 81. Those who 
remember the delectable “boy-lore" of Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn will scarcely be surprised at tiie wealtii of folklore or 
near-folklore scattered through the works of Mark Twain. These 
two books, with their Mississippi YaUey background, are the most 
fertile folklore territo^, but nearly every work of Mark Twain 
yields its bit of material relating to ghosts, devils, witches, luck, 
omens, proverbs, or superstitions. Mr. West has painstaJringly 
culled and classffied his material but only once does he give evi- 
dence of any thou^t about the fundaments problem of how far 
it is significant as folklore and what is legitimate, what illegitimate, 
literary use of folklore material. On page 80 he remarks of the 
dwarf introduced in Tom Sawyer Abroad that he “soon loses 
significance as folklore, for later appearances Aow him to have 
been created solely for purposes ot the narrative." Mr, West never 
resumes a discussion almost forced upon him , by this sentence, as 
iwell as by the subject itself. His work is, in short, a commendable 
piece of extracting and an interesting if essentially uncritical jaunt 
into the little-worked field of the relation of foMore to literature. 


University of Tirginkt 


AETHUE Knar davis, jb. 
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Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature. 
Vol. X. 1929. Edited for the Modem Humamties Eeseareh Asso- 
ciation by M. S. Seejeantson. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1930. 
6 s. 6 d. With the present issue of its Annual Bibliography the 
Modern Humanities Research Association completes ten years of 
this important service to English scholarship. The beginnings of 
the bibliography were tentative and of uncertain value. The first 
issue in 1920 was a thin pamphlet and listed only 713 items. The 
second issue, though it had grown somewhat, still left much to be 
desired. But with the issue for 1923 it attained approximately its 
present size. In the number before us there are slightly more than 
3,700 entries, filling 238 pages. The publication with which com- 
parison is naturally suggested, of course, is the Jahresbericht. 
Indeed it is not unlikely that the Annual Bibliography owed its 
inception, at least in part, to the suspension of the Jahresbericht 
during the war. But if it was ever a question of possible com- 
petition between the two enterprises, such a possibility is no longer 
a very real one. The Annual Bibliography today is so much more 
adequate in both scope and completeness than the correspondmg 
section of the Jahresbericht that in ordinary cases it is now scarcely 
necessary to consult the latter at all. There is always the possi- 
bility that some item will appear in the German publication that 
has escaped the English editor, but the list of capable and devoted 
collaborators, in the principal countries of Europe and in America, 
who contribute to the M. H. E. A. list makes the number of such 
items small. Moreover, not the least of the merits of the Annual 
Bibliography is the promptness with which it appears. 

It is difficult to see how any college or university library in this 
country can be without so indispensable a tool to scholarship, and 
the price is so reasonable as to put it within the reach of every 
serious student for consultation m his own study. Some of the 
earlier numbers are out of print, but the Association plans shortly 
to reproduce these numbers and it is to be hoped that libraries 
and individuals will avail themselves of the opportunity that will 
thus be afforded them to complete their series. 

A. 0. BAUGH 

University of Penmylvama, 


Bmsame Menschen. Von Gbehaet Hauptmahk. With Intro- 
duction and Glossary by M. Blaxemoeb Evans and Eenst Fbisb. 
Henry Holt, 1930. In this text the editors have made a valuable 
addition to the list of modem literary documents that are being 
rendered available for American colleges. The selection is a happy 
one, as this powerful play gives a good idea of Hauptmann’s gemus, 
while it offers a minimum of difficulty in the way of language. 
The few dialectical passages in the drama have been put into 
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literary German for the benefit of the student on p. 189-140. The 
introduction is admirable, treating of Ibsen’s influence, of the 
intellectual conditions in Germany around 1880, and outlining the 
literary movement of Naturalismus. Vot Sonnena/tifgang and Das 
Friedensfesi are given especial attention. Of particular value are 
the analysis of the character of Johannes Vockerat, with the 
parallel quotations from Nietzsche, and the account taken from 
Julius Bab of the scene between Kitty and Anna in Hauptmann’s 
direction of the play (sxxvii-xli). 

The Bibliography contains a list of Hauptmaim’s writings in 
chronological order and a few well-selected titles of books on him 
and the period. “ Suggestions for class discussion and topics for 
critical essays ” are given for each act. The Glossary is very com- 
plete and serves every need of this text. The belief expressed by 
the editors that this drama may “be read with profit as the last 
text of the second year College course,” is fully justified, and there 
are many who will welcome it for that purpose. 

T. JC. CAMPBELL 

Wesleyan Unhersittf 


Mittelenglisches Lesebuch fur Anfanger. Von Dr. EIael Beot- 
iras und Dr. Etjdolp Hittmaie. Heidelberg: Carl Winter’s 
Universithtsbuelihandlung, 1939. Pp. vii + 121. This little 
volume is the ninth number of the Germamsclie BihUotTieTc series, 
established by Wilhelm Streitberg. Ten of the Middle English 
writers are presented, Chaucer looming large, with selections from 
him making up 17 pages of the book. On the whole, the pieces have 
been judiciously chosen. As might be expected in the light of our 
language history, the Midland dialect gets the most attention, all 
the selections being in that medium except the three Southern 
pieces. One wonders why the Editors ignored Northern. Just as 
Southern specimens {lUe AgenbiU of Invni, for example) are 
valuable as prototypes of modern Southern English dialects (Cp. 
zorge, uorlemd, etc. with words like zide and vor in the Dorset 
poetry^ of William Barnes), so Northern monuments like Ow'sor 
Mmdi are valuable for showing the differences between Scotch 
dialect words and the corresponding ones of Standard Engli^; 
lane — hone ; sae — so ; mikkel—much (earlier mudhel) . But limi- 
tation to 131 pages makes things hard for an editor. Preceding 
each selection is an explanatory sketch and literary history of the 
work, with an appended bibliography, not large but well-selected. 
Variant reading are ^ven in the foot-notes. A commendable 
feature of the glossary is the reference to corresponding words in 
Old French, Old Norse, and Old English. 

B. B. BEXOSOIir 

Vfmersiiy of North Carolina 
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A BIBLIOGEAPHY OP MANUSCRIPTS, DOCUMENTS, 
ARTICLES, STUDIES ETC., CONCERNING THE 
LIFE AND WORKS OF GAUTIER DE COSTBS 
DE LA CALPRENEDE ^ 

It has been my purpose to include in this bibliography all known 
manuscripts and documents which would interest a student of La 
CalprenSde. In the matter of books of literary history and criti- 
cism I have necessarily been forced to exercise some degree of 
choice ; I have included those works which might rank as source- 
books, those which go into some detail in the discussion of this 
author and his work, and those which present some unusual and 
important, if brief, commentary upon these subjects. I have 
omitted the titles of general histories of literature, general manuals 
of criticism, feeling that it would be superfluous to mention them 
in a study of this sort. Although I do not enter into a catalog 
of the editions of the author^s works, I have included here titles 
of several Recueils, Bihliotheques^ etc., in which his poems axe 
published or selections from his novels reprinted. Lastly, I have 
mentioned those works of fiction and drama, those letters and 
memoirs in which there are references to the author or his work, 
when these references seem of themselves to have a possible interest 
to the student, or to be valuable in establishing the position of 

^ Excluding the actual works of La CalprenMe. I have in preparation a 
bibliography of the editions of his plays and novels which I hope to have 
ready for publication in a short time, I exclude also histories, novels, 
plays etc , which are considered sources of his work, as well as plays and 
novels which he may himself have influenced. Such items require more 
detailed proof than mere page references can provide and seem to me 
outside the scope of this study. 
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La Calpren^de in the opinion of certain generations or localities. 
Here again choice must be exercised. As ]t is impossible to make 
a work of this kind complete, I have been as brief as I felt I 
could be, while including all works which, in my opinion, have a 
definite value for the study of this author. 

Manuscbipts. 

1. B. N.® Carr4s d’Hozier, 205, article Costes (extiacts from documents 

concerning the author and his family). 

2. B. N. Pieces onginales, 574, article Calprenbde (see no. 1). 

3. B N Pieces oiiginales, 871, aiticle Costcs (see no. 1). 

4. B. N. Ponds francais, 24723, sheet 392 (anecdotes concerning La 

OalpienMe). 

5. B. N. Ponds francais, nouvelles acquisitions, 361^>-3019 (flches de 

Bochebilli^re). 

6. B. K. Ponds francais, nouvelles acquisitions, 4333, sheet 393 (La 

Calpren^de and the Polexandre of Gomberville). 

7. B. N. Ponds du P4rigord, 95, sheets 22-23 (notes of the Abbd L’Espme) . 

8. B. N. Ponds du P4rigord, ID, sheet 178 (notes of the Abb6s Leydet 

and Prunis). 

9. B. Ste. G.® 3339, sheet 83 (notes of Eosteau concerning the novels of 

La CalprenMe). 

10. Mimtier and rSpertoire of Me. Durant des Aulnois, 15 Hue Tronchet, 

Paris: Aote du 6 d4cembre, 1648; oontrat de manage de Gautier 
de Oostes et Magdelame de lMe> 

11. B. A.^ 5419, p. 51 (Eecueil Oonrart, vol. X: letter fiom the Prince de 

Cond4 to La CalprenMe, dated Peb. 17th, 1657).® 

12. Mus^e Dobr4e, Nantes, 643 (order of Louis XIV for payment of 2000 

livres to La CalprenMe), 

13. Mus4e Dobr4e, Nantes, 644 (receipt signed by La CalprenMe). 

14. B.N. Ponds francais, 24330, sheet 83 (information concerning the 

stage-setting of a Bilissawei probably that of La Calpren^de).® 

15. B. Ste. G., 2446, sheets 267-268 (letter to Mme de la Calpren^de signed 

Philadelphe ) . 

16. B. N. Ponds francais, 32594, sheet 147 (Eegistres mortuaires de 

I’Eglise de St. Sulpice: notice of the burial of Mme de La 
Calprenide, dated 14th March, 1668). 


® Biblioth^ue Nationals. 

* Biblioth^que Sainte-Genevi^ve, Paris. 

*Biblioth^ue de PArsenal, Paris. 

® See also below under G4rard for publication of this manuscript. 

® See also below under Lancaster, MSmoire, etc., for publication of this 
manuscript. 
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Peinted Mattee 

17. Argens, le marquis d*. Critique du sikcle, The Hague, 1755, i, 251-252. 

18. Aubignac, Pabhe d*, Pratique du theatre^ Amsterdam, 1715,^ I, 126, 

305; n, 125. (See edition of Martino, Paris, CJiampion, 1927.) 

19. Baudin, M, "Visage humain dans la trag^die de La Galpren^de,’’ 

Feb, 1930. 

20. Bauwens, TragHie frangaise et le thidtre hollandais au XVIIe sieole, 

Amsterdam, Krugt, 1921. 

21. Beauchamps, G. de, Becherchee eur lee thd&tres de France, Paris, 

1735, n, 153 jff. 

22. Beljame, A., Le public et les hommes de lettres en Angleterre cm 

Xyille sibcle, Paris and London, 1897, pp. 14, 41, 42, 465. 

23. Benserade, I. de (see Tallemant des R4aux, v, 344, for chanson^ by 

Benserade concerning the OUopdtre of La Calpien^de). 

24. Bernardin, M. M , TJn Prdcurseur de Bacwie, Tristan VHermite, etc.. 

Pans, Picard, 1895. 

25. Bernardin, fourth edition of Mithridate of Bacine, Paris, Delagrave, 

n. d., pp. 5-11. 

26. Bibliothhque du thedtre framgais, Dresden, 1768, 3 vols. 

27. BibliotMque universelle des romans, Paris (the two volumes dated 

Oct. 1780 and the first volume dated Nov. 1780). 

28. Boileau-Despr4aux, N., Art Podtique, Paris, 1674, Chant III, 11. 563-566. 

29. Boileau-Despr4aux, N., Les hdros de romam. Dialogue Hi to mambre 

de Lucien, Bmmerick, 1688. 

30. Bruneti'fere, F., Miudes Critiques, Paris, 1891, p. 39 ff. 

31. Bruzen de la Martiniere, A., Introduction gdnirale d Vdtude,,, The 

Hague, 1731, pp. 184-289. 

32. Bulletin de la sociStS hisiorique etc,, du Pirigord, 1879, p. 507; 1882, 

p. 502; 1886, p. 444.® 

33. Chapelain, J , Lettres, ed. by Tamizey de Larroque, Paris, 1883, n, 542. 

34. Chardon, H., Vto de Rotrou mieucD connue, Paris, 1884, pp. 202-226. 

35. Charlanne, Influence frangaise en Angleterre au XVIU sidcle, Paris, 

1906, pp. 388-393, 395. 397, 400-404, 420, 451, 453, 454. 

36. Chesterfield, Lord, Letters to his Son, ed by Charles Strachey, London, 

1924, I, 82; n, 229. 

37. Chevraeana, Paris, 1697, i, 18. 

38. Costar, I’abbd, Lettres, Paris, 1658, 22 vols , i, 803. 


In several instances, as here, I have not referred to the first edition 
of a given work In such cases the first edition was not available in time 
of need and I was forced to take whatever edition came to hand. 

«The chanson mentioned here is not found in the edition of the works 
of Benserade ptiblished by Ch. de Serey, Paris, 1698, the only edition to 

which I have had access. . t j 

® Letter from La Calprenfede to Mile de Scud4ry; reference to Jean de 
Costes, brother of the author; baptism of the author^s daughter. 
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39. Cousin, V., Jeunesse de Mme de Longueville, Paris, 3853, pp. 171-172. 

40. Crane, T. P., IntroducUon to an edition of Lcs M<i 08 de romm of 

Boileau, Boston, 1902, pp. 00-102. 

41. Dacier, Mme, Preface to a translation of the Odyssey^ Pans, 1716, 

pp. 31-48. 

42. Deffand, Mme du, Correspondance compile avec see arms, Paris, 1865, 

n, 374, 710. 

43 Deffand, Mme du, Correspondance complete avcc la duohcsse de 
Choiseul, etc., Paris, 1877, n, 27, 29. 

44. Dencker, H, uher die QucUen von Nathaniel Lee*s Alexander the 
Creat, Halle a. s, C. A Kaemmerer & Co, 1903.^® 

46. DuLong, G , LAIH de Saint-BSal, etc , Pans, 1921, pp. 62-79, 167, 336. 

46. Dutrait, Etude sur la vie et le tlMtre de Critillon (i67-}-y762), 

Bordeaux, 1895, p. 286. 

47. Duval, Lettres ourieuses, etc,, Paris, 1725, i, 141-143. 

48. Eslite des louts-nmea de co temps, Palis, 1649 (see title-page). 

49. Pourgeaud-Lagr^ze, La Calprenhde, Riborac, 1877. 

60 Fournel, V,, LitUrature indcpcndante et les cci warns ouhlics, Paris, 
1862, pp. 167-205. 

61. Pr4ron, Ann4e Utt4raire, Amsterdam and Paris, 1754, vii, 61, 52, 62, 
62 Pureti^re, A , Nomelle AlUgorique, Paris, 1658, p. 86. 

53. Oasiette de France, for 1653, pp. 340, 345. 

54. Gerard, G. de, Lettre du Prince de Oond4 A La Oalprenbde, Bull, de 

la Soci4t4 histonque etc,, du P4rigord, 1879. 

66. Grenailles, Pr. de. Innocent Malheureux ou la Mart de Orispe, Paris, 
1639, Prbfaoe, 

66. Gu4ret, Carte de la cour, Paris, 1663, p. 43. 

57. Gu4ret, Pamasse r4form4. Pans, 1669, pp. 111-112. 

68. Gu4ret, Cuerre des auteurs, Paris, 1671, pp. 176, 216. 

69. Havens, G. R. and Torrey, N, L., ‘‘Voltaire’s books* a selected list,” 

MP., August, 1929, p. 12. 

60. Hill, H W, La Calprenbde^s Romances and the Restoration Drama, 

University of Nevada Studies, ii, 3 and m, 2. 

61. Jacquin, rabb4, Entre liens sur les romans, Paris, 1755, pp. 96, 170, 

207, 269, 316. 

62. Jal, Diotionnavre eto,, Paris, 1807, article Oalprenbde. 

63. Journal des dames, April, 1762, p. 87. 

64. Journal enoyolop4dique, July, 1778, p. 30. 

65. Journal des sgavans, Paris, 1665, p. 91. 

66. Journal de Verdun, August, 1749, pp. 109-110, 


=^0 1 have been unable to see this work The bibliographical supplement 
to the Zeitsohrift fur Romanische Philologio, 1904, lists it under Calprevbde 
(sio) with a further reference to Calprev4de’s Cassandre. Mr. H. W. Hill 
(no. 60) proves conclusively the connection between Lee’s play and La 
Calpreu'^de’e romance. 
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67. Koerting, H., Geschtchle des franssosischen Romans %m XVII Jahr- 

hundert, Leipzig, 1885, i, 47, 101, 105, 242 ff, 391 ff, 419, 458 ff.; 
II, 50, 100, 222, 245, 273. 

68. Lachfevre, F., BMtographie des Reoueils de poistCj Paris, 1903, n, 309 

69. La Fontaine, J. de, Oeuvres, Paris, 1892, ix, 22 (ballade vii). 

70. La Forge, J. de, Gercle des femmes samntesj Paris, 1663, p 13. 

71 La Grange, V. de, Regis tre etc , Paris, 1876, p. 52. 

72. La Grange-Cbancel, F , AlMna/iSj Pans, 1700, PrSface, 

73. La Haipe, J F. de, Lyc^e, ou cours de litUrature, Paris, An vn, 

VII, 299 

74 Lancaster, H. C , French tragi-oomedy etc , Baltimore, 1907, p. 151 

75. Lancaster, H. C, M4moire de Mahelot, Lament etc., Pans, 1920, 

pp 57, 120 

76. Lancaster, H C., “La Calpren^de, dramatist,” MP. (xvm), 1920. 

77. Lancaster, H. C, “Sidney, Galant, La Calpreii^de etc.,” MLH., 

February, 1927. 

78. Lancaster, H, C, Sistory of French dramatic Uietature m the seven- 

teenth century, Baltimore, 1929, Part i, pp. 23, 59, 328, 439, 
740, Part n. 

79. Lanson, G., sixth edition of Mithridaie, of Racine, Paris, 1909, 

pp. 20-22. 

80. Lanson, G, Fsquisse d'une histoire de la tragHie frangaise, Paris, 

Champion, 1927, pp 47, 74, 75, 113. 

81. La Porte, Fabb4 de, Fcole de Utt&rature, etc., Paris, 1767, i, 221 

82. Lawton, H. W, “Notes sur Jean Baudoin et sur ses traductions de 

Fanglais,*’ Revue de Littiratwre Oompeurie, vi, 677. 

83. Le Breton, A., Roman frangais au XVIIe siecle, Paris, 1890, p. 175 ff. 

84. Lefranc, Abel, “Roman frangais au XVIIe siecle,” Revue des Cours 
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THE EPISTOLAEY PHEASB "DE VOSTEE MAISON . . 

AS A POLITE EOEMULA 

Shortly before his death the poet Joachim Dn Bellay addressed to 
his bosom friend, Jean de Morel, a letter which ended with the 
words: ^^De vostre maison an eloistre Nostre Dame, ce lu® 
d^octobre 1559/^^ The phrase "De vostre maison an eloistre 
also occurs in another of his letters to MoreL^ Basing his conclu- 
sions upon this evidence, the eminent biographer of Dn Bellay, 
M. Henn Chamard, surmised that Du Bollay was at that time 
living in a house actually owned by Morel.® It is our belief, how- 
ever, that no such literal interpretation can be placed upon the 
phrase "De vostre maison . . but that it represents merely a 
hospitable salutation. 

Another letter to Jean de Morel from a certain Bonoist ends 
thus: "De Pans en vostre maison le xx® septenihre 1568.^' If 
we interpret literally the statements included in Du Bellay^s and 
Benoist^s letters, Morel must have had more than one house in 
Paris, a circumstance which seems improbable, especially in view 
of a letter in which he describes Ins abject poverty, signed: "De 
vostre maison h Pans ce xxii Sept^^® 1571.^^ ® This letter contains 
a desperate appeal for financial assistance from the writer to his 
former pupil, Henri d’Angoulgme, the illegitimate son of Henri II. 

There exist two other letters of the Morel family in which we 
hesitate to accept " De vostre maison • . in its literal sense. In 
a letter to Sc6vole de Sainte-Marthe, in Loudun, Morel used the 
ending: "De vostre maison h Pans ce xxi® novembre 1570.^^® 
Lucr&ce de Morel, his daughter, concluded in a similar fashion a 
letter written to Madame de Bryante, in 

=^Bibl, Nat., fonds latin 8689, fol, 32 Published by Pierre de Nolhac, 
Lettres de Du Bellay, Paris, 1883, p. 40. 

® Munich Library, Cod. Mon. Lat. 10383, fol. 148. Published by M. de 
Nolhac, BBL, 1899, pp. 361-301. 

Du Bellay, Lille, 1900, p 390. 

^Bibl. Nat., fonds latin 8589, fol. 75. 

®Bibl. Nat., fonds latin 8589, fol. 78. To Alesme, treasurer of Henri 
d’AngoulOme. 

® Biblioth'6que de PInstitut, MS 290, fol. 42. 

^ Munich Library, Cod. Mon. Lat, 10383, fol, 265. 
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The examples already cited ® lead one to suspect that the phrase 

De vostre maison. . may have been a mere formal salutation. 
If vre insist upon its literal exactness, we can not escape one of two 
questionable implications. In the event that the writers were more 
or less permanent tenants of the houses from which they wrote, 
we should find Jean de Morel in the peculiar r61e of landlord of the 
houses occupied by Du Bellay and Benoist while tenant of the 
properties belonging to Alesme, Sainte-Marthe, and Madame de 
Bryante. If the writers were mere visitors, w'e must infer that 
poets and humanists had a great fondness for doing their corre- 
spondence in the homes of the very friends to wdiom they were 
writing. 

In the above instances, the proprietorship of the houses from 
which the letters were written can not be definitely settled. But 
the published correspondence of the Uoailles family furnishes ex- 
amples in which it is unquestionable that the writer was the actual 
owner of the house. 66rard de Samt-Marsal, seigneur de 
PuydevcH et de Conros/"^ signed two of his letters to his first 
cousin, Henri de Ifoailles, as follows: ^^De vostre Conrots ce 25 
d^avril 1676 and De vostre Conrots, ee 15 mars 1676.^^ In 
other letters to the same man he used the salutation ^^De 
Conrots ” and De Puydeval.^^ Obviously he was writing from 
his nwn home. And M. du Breuil, or de la Breuillie, seigneur of 
the estate which bore the same name,^^ ended a letter to Henri de 

® This phrase also occurs once in the correspondence of Pierre de Ronsard. 
In 1566 he had been granted the priory of Saint-Cosme-lez-Tours (L. 
Proger, Bonsard eocUs%Q,st%que, Mamers, 1882, p. 32 ) A few years later 
the encroachments of industrial developments upon his domains brought 
forth the poet’s bitter complaints He sought the aid of Messieurs 3e 
Maire et les Eschevins de cette ville de Touis” and closed his letter to 
them with: “De votre maison de Sainct-Cosme, ce xviie juillet 1568.” 
(Omvres, -^d. Laumonier, Paris, Lemene, 1914-1919, VII, 128.) The house 
of Saint-Cosme could have belonged to those officials only in a figurative 
sense. 

® Louis Paris, Les papiers de Ncmlles de Id BifbUotTi^que du Louvre j 
Paris, Cabinet Historique, 1876, I, 92. 
p. 140. 

^^rbid.» p. 148. 
p. 146. 

pp. 122, 128, 130, 133. 

“ Jourdain du Breuilh, seigneur dudict lieu. Martin a diet qu’il est 
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Noailles with the words: Yostre la Breuillie ce 20 avril 

1686/^^® Likewise a certain Le Burg, writing to Noailles, ter- 
minated thus : De vostre Burg, ce dimanche 20 juillet 1585. — ^Le 
Burg.^^ We have been unable to find any reference to Le Burg 
in contemporary documents, but it is evident that Burg is the 
name of the property, of which Le Burg himself would have been 
the most logical owner. Need we insist that De vostre Conrots 
is for Saint-Marsal, writing from his country estate, substantially 
the same salutation as "De vostre maison a Paris for the in- 
habitant of an unnamed house in Pans ? " Conrots or La 

Breuillie indicates both the name of the property and its location. 

Henri de Noailles received two other letters signed in a similar 
manner. We can find no record of his ever having owned an estate 
known as Bech, at Servi^res, yet a certain Dupeyron, writing of the 
depredations suffered by the f ormer^s ch&teau of Malesse during the 
religious wars, ended his letter with the words: "De vostre 
maison de Bech, k Servieres, ce 22® juin 1574. — ^Dupeyron.^^ 
And, curiously enough, a certain Euaud, in his letter of October 
18, 1685, closed with: "De vostre Lion Sot de Limoges, ce jour 
Saint Luc.^^ We have here an unquestionable reference to an old 
tavern of Limoges, whose modern namesake exists even today. 

It seems certain, therefore, that the phrase " De vostre maison 
. . . merely represents a gesture of extreme cordiality and hospi- 
tality. It is equivalent to saying : " You are always welcome in my 

de la compaignie de M. Dempville [Montmorency-Damville] par quoy a estd 
ddclar4 exempt comme estant de ladicte compaignie.’^ Of. A, Lecler, *‘B61e 
du ban et arrifere-ban des nobles du Haut-Limousin en 1668/’ in the BuV 
letin de la $0<yi4tS aroMologique et historique du Limousin, 1894, xu, 560. 

^^Papiers de Nomlles, p. 203, A reference in this letter to liis service 
with Montmorency, indicates that this is the same Le Breuil to whom we 
referred in the preceding note. Although signed " La Breuillie,” M. Paris 
lists the letter as from ”Mons. du Breuil ou de la Breuillie k M. de 
Noailles.” 

“Ibid., p. 211. 

^^Ibid., p. 121, Henri de Noailles, in a letter to his mother (Ibtd., p. 
282), refers to a "Hons, de Payrans,” who is "seigneur de Pech.” We 
strongly suspect Bech of being identical with Peoh and Dupegron with Be 
Payram, The extreme difficulty of deciphering much of the handwriting 
of the sixteenth century, together with the uncertain state of orthography 
in that period, might well account for these variants. 

p. 226. 
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house. When yon visit this city, my home is yonxs.^^ This very 
idea is implied in the Latin ^^hospes” and has doubtless existed 
among civilized people of all ages. As an epistolary salutation, ii 
is scarcely more exaggerated than our own " Yours etc. 

But what IS the immediate origin of this phrase? We had at 
first hoped to find here an expression akin to the Spanish "Su 
casa de Vd. esta en la calle X in response to the question Where 
do you live ?” But we have discovered no evidence of the existence 
of a Spanish epistolary formula similar to " De vostre maison. . 
Our efforts to find examples of this usage in Italian have been 
equally futile. The date of its introduction into French letters is 
likewise difficult to fix, but it probably disappeared by the end of the 
sixteenth century. To judge from the improbabililw that such 
letters were written from the homes of the persons to whom they 
are addressed, it would be dangerous, in the absence of supporting 
proof, to attempt to deduce the ownership of property from such 
salutations. 

Samuel F, Will 

Y(Ue Unweraity 

SOME DATA ON JUAN EUIZ, AEOHPEIEST OF HITA 

James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, in his Historia de la Literatura espa- 
nola^ speaking of Juan Euiz, says: 

Adem&s, Guadalajara le kace suyo, y Francisco de Torres (m. en 1664) 
autor de una kistoria in^dita de esta ciudad, pretende qne Kuiz vivfa atin 
en ella en 1415. Esta fecka (qne podrla ser un meio lapms por 1315) 
est4 en completo desacuerdo con los keckos indiscutibles de la vida de Euiz. 

Similar references to this history of Torres have been made by 
others writing about Juan Euiz, beginning with Tomds Antonio 
S&nchez. His statement,® which is repeated, with some slight 
changes, in the Biilioteca de Autores espanoles^ runs as follows: 

En esta candon el Arcipreste . . . se trata de anciano; y acaao kakria 
ya fallecido el aflo de 1361, como se conjeturar& despues. Y asi no se 
kace creible lo que dice Don Francisco de Torres en su Sisioria MS. de 


=*■ Eiatoria de la Uteratura eapamola, Madrid, 1926, p. 39. 
a Coleooidn de poesias casiellanaa antericres al sigla XV, Madrid, 1790, 
XV, vi-vii. 

de AA. JSJE., Madrid, 1898, lvl^ xzxiii. 
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Quadalacpora, esto es, que vivia en aquella ciudad, enionces villa, el aiio 
de 1415, & no ser que haya equivocacion por 1315, en que cicitamente vivia 
y podia ser poeta joven, si era ya aneiano en tiempo del Aizobispo Don 
Gil.* Esto se puede comprobar con lo que dice cl nustno Toires en la 
citada historia, conviene d saber, que eran contcmpoianeos el Arcipieste, 
y el poeta Alonso Gonzalez de Castio. Y babiendo sido <5ste algo anterior, 
6 algun tiempo coetaiieo del Arcediano de Toro, quo Horecio cn el leynado • 
de Don Juan el I, se colige que nucstro Arcipieste y AlonsD Gonzalez de 
Castro, lo fueron tambicn por los aiios de 1316. 

Sdnehez^s statement is thus fuller, but neither Sdnehez nor any 
of those who refer to Torres give the text in question. At the 
Biblioteca Nacional m Madrid there are two copies in manuscript 
of the Historia de la ciudad de Quadalaxara por Francisco de 
Torres, su Begidor perpeluo, ano de 16Ji7. Of these two manu- 
scripts, 1690 and 1689, the latter is " corrojido por el mismo autor/^ 
As a matter of fact, the spelling of 1690 is often better than that 
of 1689. In book II, chapter 6 of Ms. 1690 and in chapter 26 of 
Ms. 1689 we find the following heading : De las Segundas Cortes 
de Quadalaxara, y cossas sucedidas en ella hasta el ano de 1437.^^ 
All the events of the chapter are of the fifteenth century. The dates 
axe given in the margin in Ms. 1689. Thus, the election of Fer- 
nando as king of Aragon in 1412 comes shortly before the para- 
graph in which the Archpriest of Hita figures, and the death of 
San Vicente Ferrer in 1419 follows shortly after it. Though Ms. 
1689 is to a considerable extent a rewriting and revision of Ms. 
1690, they differ only slightly in this paragraph. I give the read- 
ing of Ms. 1689 (62 recto), the corrected one, exactly as it 
stands, with the variants of Ms. 1690 (153 verso). 

Por los afioB de 1415 bubo dos Poctas sefialados en Guadalaxara ( 1 ) el 
uno fue Alonso Gonzalez de Castro cuya succession (2) cs hoy en los dc 
Villariega, y Villegas (3) que tambien descienden de Pedro (4) Rodriguez 
de la Camara llamado de la camara (5) por ser dela (6) del Bey dK 
Alonso el Sneeno (7), fue Pedro (8) Rodriguez Jiermano de fernan (9) 
Rodriguez Pecha Camarero mayor del dbo Bey; el (10) segundo Poeta fuo 
el Arzipreste de Hitta (11) que bizo (12) un gran Volumen (13) de 
Proverbios en verso. 


* Variants of Ms, 1690: (1) Guadalaxa. (2) Castro: cuya sucession 
(3) Villasirga y Villegas, (4) Po, (5) Camara: (6) de la (7) Don 
Alonso el Onceno (8) Po. (9) her®, de Fernan (10) dicho Bey. 11 
(11) Arcipreste de Hita (12) biqo (13) volumen. 


* Archbishop of Toledo^ 1337-1367. 


1379-1390. 
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The date 1416 may be a mistake on the part of Torres as to the 
time the Archpriest of Hita was m Guadalajara, and it certainly 
does not fit in with what seems to be indicated in the poem itself, 
especially the references to Don Gil de Albomoz, who ordered the 
imprisonment of Juan Euiz, since Don Gil left Spain in 1360 and 
died in 1367’. One can hardly call it a mere “ lapsus ” or “ equivo- 
cacidn ” if it is meant that Torres by a slip of the pen wrote 1415 
for 1316. Ho groups the paragraph very definitely with other 
events of the early fifteenth century. Again, it would hardly seem 
to refer to the Archpriest as "poeta joven,” for he is spoken of 
as one who "hizo un gran Volumen de Proverbios en verso.” 
Although we do not feel that we can accept Torres’s statement, it 
IS perhaps worth while to have it m its setting and judge it for our- 
selves rather than repeat what SAnchez said about it. 

There is one other reference to the Archpriest in Torres which 
is not mentioned by Sinchez. Toward the end of the Eistoria there 
is given a list of famous people of Guadalajara. Under E there is 
no mention of Juan Euiz. In Ms. 1689, the "corrected” one 
(169 recto), under "Poettas” we find: “El Arzipreste de Hitta 
que hizo un Gran Volumen de proverbios en Verso. Alonso Gon- 
zalez de Castro florezio en sus poesias por los anos de 1416.” In 
Ms. 1690 (346 verso), under “A” we read: "El Arcipreste de 
Hita (que no he savido asta aora mas nombre suyo) hizo un gran 
volumen de proverbios en verso. Alonso Gonzalez de Castro florecio 
en sus poesias por los anos de 1416.” This confession of ignorance 
as to the name of the Archpriest, a confession which the author 
leaves out in his " corrected ” edition without giving us, however, 
any further information about him, makes us hesitate to take too 
seriously his date of 1416 if the person in question is reaEy our 
Juan Euiz. 

On p. vii of the work of Sinchez already cited we read; 

0. Siendo pues anciano Juan Buiz en el pontifleado de Don Gil, no 
seria de cstraflar que bubiese ya fallecido el afio de 1351. No faltan 
fundamontOB para conjeturaxlo. Don Baltasar Porrefio, cura de Sacedon 
y de Corooles, segun ee inlitula, esenbid la Vtda del Oardenal Don OH de 
AlhomoZf en un tomo en 8. que se imprinud en Cuenca, patria del Gardenal, 
el afio 1626. Bn el fol. 34. dice que Don Gil hallandose en el Monasteno 
de San Bias de Villaviciosa, por una esoritura fecha 4 16 • de Junio de 

•The date in Porrefio is June 16, as in the Spanish translation of the 
document printed below. 
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1350J Tiiii6 4 dicho Monasterio eiertos prestamos, y maiidd al Arcipreste 
de Hita, 6 4 su lugarteniente, le diese la posesion. Aunque Porrefio no8 
call6 el nombre del Arcipreste, cieemos que en la escrituia iit) se omitina 
Por otra bula 6 esciitura dada en Villanueva, diCcesi dc Avifion, 4 7 de 
Enero de 1361, hizo tambien donacion al citado Monastciio, de cierta 
casa y beredad que babia comprado al Arcipreste de Hita, llamado Bon 
Pedro Fernandez, mandandole al mzsmo tiempo, pusicse al Monasterio en 
posesion de aquellas bncas. 

10. Be aqui se puede sospecbar que el ailo de 1351, 4 7. de Enero 
babria fallecido, 6 entrado en otro destine el Arcipieste y poeta Juan 
Euiz, y que el inmediato sucesor se llam6 Pedro Fernandez. Creyendo 
que de estas escrituras citadas como cxistentes en aquel monasterio Geroni- 
miano, podria resultar alguna noticia de nuestro poeta, be solicitado copia 
de ellas, 6 4 lo menos satisfaccion 4 ciertas preguntas relativas 4 41, pero 
ni mi solicitud ba tenido efecto, ni mi sdplica ba merecido contcstacion. 
Son pues muy escasas las noticias que se pueden dar de un poeta acreedor 
en su genero de muy singular estimacion. 

So far as I know, this document of June 16 has never been 
printed. Villaviciosa is a small town thirty-eight kilometers from 
Guadalajara and five from Brihuega. Villaviciosa, or Villadeleitosa 
as he sometimes called it, was a favorite residence of Don Gil de 
Alhornoz. In a church of the town there was an image of San 
Bias, for which the Cardinal built a hermitage adjoining his own 
house. In 1347 he authorized the founding of a monastery, and in 
1348 he raised the hermitage of San Bias to a monastery of 
Augustinians. At various times he made important donations of 
land or houses or income to this monastery, to which he seems to 
have been especially devoted. After his death the monastery seems 
to have been neglected by the Augustinians and finally, after a 
good deal of controversy, it was transferred to the order of Hierony- 
mites. The decree of exclaustracidn,^^ or secularization, of the 
monasteries in 1886 ended the history of the place as a monastery. 
To-day there exist only a few ruins. The possessions of the 
monastery were sold and scattered, and I have been unable to find 
the Latin document referred to by Sdnehez. Through the kindness 
of a priest of Brihuega, however, my attention was called to a 

^By a queer twist of fate, this date, wbicb is correct as 1360 in the 
S4ucbez original, is printed as 1460 in the reprint of tbe article in ibe 
BilUotem de Autores espa^oles, Lvtr, xxxiii. S4ncbez thus seems, in ibe 
reprint, to make a mistake of a century, as be suspected Torres bad done. 
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history of Bnhuega® which contained a Spanish translation of 
what IS apparently the same document. No indication is given of 
where the Latin document is located, nor is there any mention of 
Juan Euiz in connection with it. 

I)0]!rACl6N KCCHA FOB EL AbZOBISFO DOK GIL DE ALBOBITOZ AL 
CONVENTO DB SaK BLAS DE VILLAVICIOSA. 

(Traducido directamente del latin) 

Texto Castellano 

Gil, por la misericordia Divina Arzobispo de Toledo, Primado de las 
Espafias y Conciller del Reino de Castilla, para perpetua memoria, con- 
siderando que al SacristS^n del Monasterio del Bienaventurado Bias de 
Villaviciosa, del Orden de San Augustin, cerca de Bribuega, pueden con- 
venirle muchas cosas de Osma^ y de cuyos r^ditos el dicbo Osma no 
obtiene gran partido, entregamos Integra la porcidn de prestamos de 
Trijueque asignada a nuestra mesa episcopal y la mitad de los prdstamos 
que en la Iglesia parroquial de Muduex, vacante al presente por el falleci- 
miento de Fernando S4ncbez que al tiempo de su muerte poseia dicbos 
prdstamos, damos, unimos, anexionamos e incorporamos con todos sub 
derecbos y pertenencias a la dicba Saciistia del Monasterio de San Bias, 
y mandamos y encargamos a todos los Arciprestes de Hita y a los que 
ocupen su puesto, que por autoridad nuestra den posesidn incorporal al 
mencionado Sacrist&n o Procurador, en las referidas porciones prefix 
timoniales con todos sus derecbos y pertenencias que a ellas correspondan y 
las defiendan de cualquiera detentador o inductor, entregando al dicbo 
Sacristan o Procuiador, que lo pidiere en su nombre, con sus r^ditos, 
frutos, prevenciones, derecbos y obvenciones, todo Integramente y apliquen 
a los que a ello se opusiesen las censuras Eclesi&sticas. Dada en el pueblo 
de Villadeliciosa cerca de Bribuega, nuestra DiOcesis, el dia diez y seis de 
Junio del afio del Sefior mil trescientos cincuenta sellado con nuestro sello 
en testimonio de verdad. 

Martin Mufloz. 

(Firma del arzobispo D. Gil.) 

Contrary to SSndiez’s hopes, the document gives no indication 
as to title name of the person who held the position of Archpriest of 
Hita in 1360, and thus does not inform us whether Juan Euiz was 
alive at that time or not. 

Abthub E. 'Whittbm 

So/Tvard Umversity 


® Antonio Pareja Serrada, Brifmega y su partidOf Guadalajara, 1916, 
623-4. From this book, as well as from Porreflo, op oit,, I have de- 
rived some of tbe information given above concerning San Bias de 
Villaviciosa. 

» Osma bad just come under tbe authority of Bon Gil on January 11, 1360. 
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OOE BSCUTEZ SEINUES . . . 

The last two folm, ff. 339-340, ol vol. i of the so-called Gundulph 
Bible, formerly in the Sir Thomas Phillipps collection, now Hunt- 
ington MS. 63, contam the poems of Alcuin (18 lines) 

In hoc quinque libn retinentur codice Moysi 
Ad laudem Christi propriamque in sccla salutem. 
and Theodnlph (246 out o£ 250 lines) 

Quicquid ab hebreo stilus atticns atquc 1 alums 
. . (to line 240 inclusive) 

Lector, cui fulvum mentis acumen inest. 

found in a number of ninth and tenth century Vulgate MS. Bibles.-^ 
The Vulgate text of the Gundulph Bible seems to be in a hand of 
the second half of the eleventh century. The poems of Alcuin and 
Theodulph were apparently written approximately a century later. 
The handwriting of these two folia is closely similar to that of 
facsimile 2 of Plate XI oC M. Prou^s Manuel de PaUographxe 
Latine ei FrangaiseJ^ dated 1183, whereas the writing of the text 
of the Bible would be close to that of Plate TX, facsimile 2, dated 
1068. 

An interesting feature of this transcription of these descriptive 
verses is the fact that the last four lines of Thcodulph^s poem 
(lines 247-260)8 

Semine sic messor proviso plurima parvo 
Grana vehit, voto fertiliorc clueus, 

Dumque opus ad cerms, relegis diun carmina nostra, 

Theodulfi clemens sis memoi, oio, vale! 

have been omitted, and in their place there have been written six 
lines in Old French, in a hand that, though in general similar, is 
clearly later than the preceding Latin. After lines 246-246 of 
Theodulph^s poem 

MSS. and text see E. Dtimmler, **Poetae Latini Aevi Oarolini” 
(in Mon, G^er, ffist,, in 3 vols., Berlin, 1881), for Alcuin, l, 287; for 
Tbeodulpb, i, 440-442, and text, 532-538; S. Berger, Hietoire de la Yulgate 
pendtmt les premiere Sibcles du Moyen Age (Nancy, 1893), 93, 108 sqq., 
146 sqq., 102 et passim. 

* 4e 4d., Paris, 1924. ® Diimmler, op, oii,, i, 638. 
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Plura referre mora est, in paucis collige multa, 

Lector^ cm fulvum mentis acumen inest. 

there follow immediately, without pause or unexpected spacing, 
these six lines, ending the second column on the recto of f . 240 : 

Oor escutez^ seinurs, que deus vus seit ami! 

L chevalier e seriant, baieler e meschin, 

Cest atre poure gent nel quier mie tolir. 

Chancun bien fete plereit vus aoir? 

Deu munt seint michiel dici qu’en puntif 
E de cordres sur mer dici qu’en aufrie . . . 

The contiguity of twelve-, eleven- and ten-syllable lines will be 
noted. Aside from a slight difference in the handwriting the only 
distinctive mark of the French is that in each of the six capitals, 
0, L, 0, 0, D, E, two dots, one above the other, have been placed. 
The scribe was ambitious for the dissemination of the subject 
matter contained in the codex to which he had appended this 
envoL Knight and laborer, in every land, from Bast to West, 
from KTorth to South were to hear this ^ chancun bien fete.^ His 
specific geography was, for a medieval poet, fairly accurate — ^from 
Mont St. Michel to the Pontus ^ (Euxinus) and from Cordova by 
the Sea to Africa. 

Owing to their quite obviously occasional character, these six 
verses may never have been copied. Throughout the two volumes 
of the Gundulph Bible there is not so much as a single marginal 
gloss in French, nor the slightest clue to the identity of a scribe 
or owner previous to the thirteenth century ^ beyond the title page 
ascription in general terms: Prima pars biblie per bone memorie 
Gundulfum Eoffensem episcopum. ... in a hand certainly not 
antedating the middle of the thirteenth century. Prof. A. L§ng- 
fors has not listed these verses in his Les Incipits de$ Poemes 
Frangais anUrieurs au 16^ siicle,^ 

S. Hakeison Thomson 

CaUfomia InsUiute of TeoJmology 

*Prof. B. 0. Armstrong lias suggested these renderings of "puntif” and 
" cordres sur mer.” 

®The Bible was in the possession of the Priory of St. Andrew at 
Rochester in 1202, according to a catalogue of monastic MSS. of that date. 
See W. B. Rye in Arohaeologia> Omtiana, ni, also separately printed as 
"A Memorial of the Priory of St. Andrew at Rochester.” 

•Paris, 1917. 
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A VIEGILIAN SIMILE IN TASSO AND CHATEAUBRIAND 

In reading les Natchez for borrowings from Tasso, I have noted 
an epic simile which seems to come ultimately from the Aeneid, per- 
haps more directly from the Oe^tLsalemme hberata, and which has 
escaped the attention of Dr. L. H. Naylor in his excellent study on 
Chateaubriand and Virgil^ It is perhaps worth while, for the sake 
of completeness, to point out this further ease of possible influence. 
The passage in question is found in les Natchez, iii, p. 222,® and 
describes the jealous rage of Ondoure : 

Lorsqu^im sanglier, la terreur des forSts, a d4couvert une laie avec son 
amant sauvage, oxcite par ramour, le monstre hdrisse ses soies, creuse la 
tene avec la double come de son pied, et, blessant de ses defenses le tronc 
des bdtres, se cache pour fondre sur son rival: ainsi Ondour4. . . . 

The passage from Virgil (Aeneid, xii, 103-106) deals with a 
bull, but there are enough similarities to justify the rapprochement: 

mugitis veluti cum prima in proelia taurus 
terriflcos ciet atque irasci in cornua temptat 
arboris obnixis trunco ventosque lacessit 
ictibis aut sparsa ad pugnam proludit harcna.^ 

Tasso^s imitation is much closer than Chateaubriand^s {Qer, lib., 

VII, 66) : 

Non altramente il tauro, ove Firriti 
geloso amor co^ stimoh pungent! 
orribilmento mugge, e co’ muggiti 
gli spirit! in s4 risveglia e Tire ardent!; 
el corno aguzza a i tronchi, e par cVinviti 
con vani colpi a la battaglia i venti; 
sparge col pi^ Tarena, el suo rivale 
da lunge sflda a guerra aspra e mortale. 

Chateaubriand may have felt obliged to modify the passage as 
he did in order to show more originality in imitation than Tasso, 
with whose poem he was extremely familiar. Perhaps he was 
reserving the bull for later use {Natchez, x, 308 and xi, 336) and 
chose to substitute a boar for the sake of variety. In another pas- 

=*• Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. 

® In CBIuvres computes, Paris, Gamier, n. cL, T. m. 

® A similar passage is found in G-eorgios, m, 232-235. Of. also Imcan, 
PlMrsalia, It, 601 sq. 
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sage he changes Virgihan bulls into steeds {Natchez, x, 309),* and 
m the next to the last paragraph of Book rv, beginning, “ Snr les 
rivages dn Nil on dans les fleuves des Morides,” these Protean 
bulls become crocodiles — or alligators, ut libet. 

CsiAmthBS. B. BnAnn 

Umversvty of Oregon, 


THE MOEALITY THEME IH BOOK II OE 
THE FAERIE QUEENE 

There are several reasons for believing that Spenser may have 
been influenced by the morality plays. In the first place, since 
many of them were presented during his lifetime, it is highly 
probable that he saw some of them performed. Again, his " nine 
oomoedies^^ prove that he was interested in the dramatic form. 
Knowing what we do of his method, we may assume that no matter 
what style of play he intended to compose, he would have read and 
observed all the styles of drama that he could obtain. Furthermore, 
the evidence of Book I indicates that he was familiar with the 
morality form at least in its broader aspects. 

In the morality play as it developed in England there is a 
regular formula. Man, or some abstract quality representing a 
human protagonist, first leads a life of virtue, is seduced by evil, 
despairs, repents, and is then forgiven, strengthened, and saved by 
Divine Grace. This, in short, is the structure of the first book 
of The Faerie Queene. The Eedcrosse Knight falls into sin through 
his own failings, and so has to be saved from Despair by external 
means and be spiritually renewed by Holy Church. Obviously 
there is no such analogy in the story of Guyon, for he never falls 
from virtue, is never really in need of being saved, and is not 
prepared for his final adventure by religion, but by reading 
chronicle history. With the Palmer (Eeason) for his guide, Guyon, 
after meeting with Amavia and the slain Mordant, sets out to des- 
troy tbe enchantress Acrasia. As in the typical morality, the path 
is frequently beset with the forces of evil or guarded by the agents 
of righteousness. From Medina’s house of moderation Guyon 
proceeds on his way, withstanding successively Furor and Occasion, 


* Of. L. H. ITaylor, op* cit* 134*135, 
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idle pleasure typified in Phaedna, and all the temptations of 
wealth and power in Mammon^s Cave. While in a state of ex- 
haustion he IS physically but not spiritually despoiled by the 
Paynim brethren, rescued by Arthur, and instructed in the House 
of Alma; and is finally victorious over sensuality in its most seduc- 
tive form. 

The difference then, between the books of Holiness and Tem- 
perance seems to correspond roughly to the difference between the 
early morality plays where the salvation of the soul was the 
dominant theme, and those later ones in which other themes of an 
ethical or social nature were introduced and indeed often occupied 
the foremost place.^ 

It may be that Spenser wished to show how the principle of Tem- 
perance could in itself be a sufficient guide to a virtuous life. This 
would account for the fact that in Book ii there is little apparent 
fluctuation on the part of the hero between good and evil. 

In Henry Medweirs Nature (ca. 1490), although the protagonist 
falls into error, it is notable that he decides to change his mode of 
life without the intervention of abstract advisers.® When Mankind 
asks Eeason where he may find preparatives against the sins, he 
is told. 

Thou shalt find them within thine own breast. 

Of thee it must come; it must be thy deed; 

For voluntary sacrifice pleaseth God best. 

Thou canst not thereof have help or meed 

But if this gear of thine own heart proceed.® 

A late morality play. The Trial of Treasure j (1667') is reminiscent 
of Book II in structure, for the hero. Just, remains upright 
throughout and prevails against Lust and Inclination. It is true 
that the author takes care to remark that these victories were won 
through God^s aid, but there was certainly no formal course of 
strengthening or purgation, and so this aid is hardly more than the 
gift of a sense of moral values. In the same play Just is con- 
trasted with Lust, a character who remains vicious throughout. 
In The Longer Thou Livestj the More Fool Thou Art (1660?), 

^ For treatment of some later morality plays see Dr. Louis B, Wright, 
"Social Aspects of Some Belated Moralities," AngUa, niv (July 1930), 
pp. 107-148. 

* See W, Koy Mackenzie, The EngUah MoraUtieei p. 73, 

•In John Farmer’s **Lost” Tudor Plage, p. 122, 
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the hero Moros also reznams depraved in spite of all attempts to 
reform him. This type of play, according, to Mackenzie, is due to 
French influence, and in a note he cites two similar French plays, 
Bien Avise, Mai Auise, and E Homme Juste et E Homme Mondam. 

The old enemies of God and Man as set forth in Prudentius’s 
Psychomachiaj namely the World, the Flesh, and the Devil, are 
still present in Book ii. It has been suggested that 

in Manmon’s Cave tb.e World is oveicome. Arthur prevails against the 
Devil in the person of Maleger, the captain of the vices. Guyon, in the 
bower of Acrasia, resists the temptations of the Flesh. The ninth canto 
shadows forth the struggle of the Soul within the body.^ 

This general idea is certainly correct, but I should think it open 
to question that Spenser had thought out the allegory in any 
such definite scheme as Dr. Triggs implies. If he did, however, it 
would not have been necessary for him to go back to early church 
Latin, for the same orgamzation occurs again and again in later 
works, notably in the speech of the First Vexillator in The Castle 
of Perseverance (ca. 1425), and in Eeason^s address, with which 
the second part of Nature opens. So much for the broader outline. 

One of the most emphasized sins m all morality literature is 
that of idleness. In Ovid^s Bemedia Amoris and later in an old 
French poem, Les Echecs Amoureux/ the practical solution of the 
problem of idleness is active participation in the duties of this 
life. Lydgate wrote an original poem on the subject,® in which 
it is called the '^moder of vices alle.^ Again in his Triumph of 
Vwtue, one is warned. 

Be no sluggard, fle from ydilnesse 

Oonnyng conquer by vertuous dilligence; 

Sloutbe of vices is ebeef porteresse, 

Ati^ a step-moodir to wysdam and science. 

Lydgate’s master, Chaucer, iuveighs against idleuess in the opening 
stanzas of The Second Names Tale, and at greater length in the 
" De ” section of The Persones Tales. Here as a remedy is 

offered “ fortitude.” The fact that both of these are to a consider- 

* Lydgate, Aasemblv of Goda, ed. Triggs, BETS., extra ser., no. 69, intro- 
duction, p. Ixxxv. 

*See B. Sieper, Les Sohees AmourewSf Weimar, 1898, in Litterair- 

historisehe Forsohmgevb. ^ 

• A Eo&n Ag<imst Idleness, Percy Sociely reprints, vol, 2, pp. 84 ff. 
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able extent translations only indicates further spreading of the 
idea. Earlier, in Alanus^s Be Planctu Naturae, in the description 
of Dame Nature^s damask tunic, we find : In its principal part 
man laid aside the idleness of sensuality, and by the direct guidance 
of reason penetrated the secrets of the heavens." ^ In Deguile- 
ville^s Pilgrimage of the Life of Man (translated by Lydgate), 
Grace Dieu tells Nature the only reason she has given her to rule 
over so much is because she wants to keep her from being idle,® 
and elsewhere in the same work Nature herself declares, I hate 
al maner ydelnesse." These ideas bore fruit in the morality plays, 
so that there is scarcely one that does not give some preachment 
on the matter, and to list all the instances would require more space 
than this paper could allow. 

All this calls to mind the emphasis given the subject in Book ii. 
To go to Phaedria^s garden, Guyon has first to cross the Idle Lake, 
and when once there he withstands temptation largely because he 
is aware that such idle dalliance keeps men away from the perfor- 
mance of their duties. The same motif is obvious in the episode 
of Acrasia^s bower, notably in the description of the dress of Genius, 
the porter, 

His looser garment to the ground did fall, 

And fiew about bis beeles in wanton wize, 

Hot fit for speedy pace, or manly exercize,* 

and in the stanza on the young man whom she has seduced. 

His warlike armes, tbe idle instruments 
Of sleeping praise, were bung upon a tree, 

And bis brave shield, full of old moniments 
Was fowly ras\ that none tbe signes might see.^* 

Uncaring he sleeps on, while he should be about his duties and 
feats of arms. There is too the incident of Mammon’s Cave where 
the money god tempts Guyon with riches. Perhaps his chief 
objection is against the idleness that the possession of wealth might 
bring on : 

Me ill besxts, that in der-doing armes. 

And honours suit my vowed dayes do spend. 

Unto thy bounteous baytes, and pleasing cbarmes, 


^ Prom tbe translation by D. M. Mof^att, Yale Studies in English, no. 36. 
• BETS., extra ser., no. 77, 11, 3761 fif. 

•n, xii, 46. 
xii, 80, 
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With, which weake men thou witchest, to attend • 

Regard of worldly mucke doth f owly blend, 

And low abase the high heroicke spright, 

That loyes for crownes and kmgdomes to contend; 

Faire shields, gay steedes, bright armes be my delight. 

Those be the riches fit for an adventurous knight.^^ 

At least twice afterwards he reiterates the same idea, — ^that he has 
a task to perform and will not take a short-cut to success through 
wealth and thus be its servile slave.^^ 

There is an interesting analogue to the Phaedna incident in The 
Play of Wyt and Science (ca, 1645). Wyt must conquer the giant 
Tediousness before he can marry Science, the daughter of Reason, 
Rather early m the quest he deserts Honest Recreation, and unlike 
Guyon, who is guided by the spirit of Temperance, he is unable to 
resist the lure of Idleness and falls down in her lap. After some 
very uncomfortable experiences, he is finally forgiven by Reason 
and is ready for a second battle with the giant. The analogy to 
Guyon^s adventures is strengthened, I think, by the fact that Wyt 
is reinforced for his final struggle by three characters, Study, Dili- 
gence, and Instruction, while Spenser^s hero is fortified by studying 
history. Let it be noted too that this play is of the practical rather 
than of the religious type. This preparation through study is 
quite in Ime with Lydgate's advice, 

Reede m bookys of aiitiquyt4, 

Of oold stooryes be glad good tbyng to heere, 

Aad it sbal toume to giet commodit^.^* 

Further evidence that antiquity was respected for its pedagogic 
value is not wanting. In The Longer Thon Livestj Ignorance 
adopts the name Antiquity further to deceive Moros. In this 
connexion also should be mentioned such long works as The Fall 
of Princes and Thomas Occleve's Be Regimine Principum, 

To return to Mammon's Cave and its seductions of wealth and 
ambition, it is my impression that the evils attendant upon money, 
while usually mentioned as a matter of course in early works, are 
not emphasized to the extent they are in the later morality plays. 
If such is really the case, it is probably due to the changing eeo- 

n, vii, 10. 

i*From ‘‘Triumph of Virtue,” Percy Society reprints, vol. 2, p, 219. 
On the same theme, see his Troy Books Prolog, lines 80 ff, (££TS., no. 97). 
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nomic conditions, which saw the accnmnlation of large fortunes, 
whereas earlier, when money was scarcer, the evils were almost 
entirely theoretical. Be that as it may, the money problem was 
of current interest, and there is severe criticism of the power of 
wealth in such plays as The Trial of Treasure, The Tyde Taryeih 
No Man (1576?), The Longer Thou Livest, and All for Money 
(1678). These titles are for the most part self-explanatory. The 
emphasis in nearly every case however is not upon money as an 
evil per se, but upon money iU-got and ill-used. Thus Guyon^s 
objection that he might not receive anything until he knew that 
it was well-got becomes more than a mere prudish objection.^® 
S imil arly^ in Nature, Liberality urges Mankind to follow her, but 
warns 

that should be do 

Of well-gotten goods; else it is naught, 

and in the same dialogue, she warns against being either a spend- 
thrift or a miser, saying. 

Take the midway, betwixt them two, 

And flee the extremities howsoever thou do. 

In similar fashion is Measurers position on the subject of great 
fortunes and expenditures stated in the argument with Liberty 
in Magnificence (1615?), for Wealth witiiout Measure wolde 
here hymselfe to bolde.^^ 

In The Trial of Treasure, when Inclination advises Lust to give 
the " apple of Paris ” to Lady Treasure, he uses substantially the 
same arguments as does Mammon; namely, that wealth may be 
used as an easy way to success. He promises that if his candidate 
is favored. 

You shall never wante the societie of Pallas; 

Juno, nor yet the armipotent Mars, 

Can not resists your strengthe be they never so fearce; 

And as for Venus, you shall have at pleasure, 

Por she is boughte and solde alwayes with Treasure; 

She of her power hath whole countries conquered. 

The moste noble champions by her hath been murthered.^^ 

The terrible evils of the misuse of wealth, which are implied in 

«n, vii, 19. 

Parmer, ” Tudor Plays, p. 129. 

^*In Ramsay’s edition, EETS., extra ser., no. 98, p, 6. 

Percy Society reprints, voL 28, p. 26. 
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Inclination's harangue and which are treated in Book II, are also 
found clearly outlined in a passage too long to quote, in the Pro- 
logue to Lupton^s All for Money. 

The Trial of Treasure is further notable for its denunciation of 
ambition, through the character Just, who speaks of it as, 

that sickness incurable; 

A! wicked Adrastia, thou goddes deceiyable, 

Thus to plucke from men the sence of their mynde. 

So that no contentation therein they can finde.^^ 

This very passage might easily have been employed to describe the 
"route of people ... of every sort and nation under skye” who 
strive with one another to climb aloft on Philotime^s golden chain. 
Moreover in this play. Lady Treasure appears on the stage as a 
beautiful woman finely dressed. Incidentally it may be recalled 
that Philotime was thrust out of heaven through jealousy of the 
gods, and in like manner in the play of Queen Hester (printed 
1661), Ambition is turned out of his court because of Aman's 
jealousy. Again, the spectacle of Judas and Dives bewailing their 
punishments in All for Money is paralleled by the wretches in 
Spenser^s Garden of Proserpina. 

All for Money is not so serious in tone as The Trial of Treasure 
but the moral is, " the love of money is the root of all evil.^^ 
Greediness and Wantonness are denounced in The Tyde Taryeih 
No Man, and numerous other instances in the contemporary litera- 
ture might be adduced. 

The principle of guardian angels in theory and their actual 
appearance in scholastic literature are common enough. One of 
the most striking is the "fayre Tonglyng of M huge beaute in 
Deguilleville's Pilgrimage of the 3ouU^ Probably the closest 
resemblance to Book n however, is to be found in The Castle of 
Perseverance. When Mankind has forsaken the path of virtue, 
his good angel mourns and causes Shrift to come to his aid, and 
later insists on his repairing to the Castle of Perseverance. Here 
he is strengthened by the counsels of Charity, Abstinence, Chastity, 
Generosity, and Industry. Belial in person leads an attack of the 
forces of evil but is repulsed. In both this play, then, and in 

Ibid, p. 27. 

Mackenzie, The English MoraUHes, p. 196. 

See especially Oapit. vii and ix. Of. E .Q., n, viii, 5. 
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Book II there as •wamiiig by an angel, entrenchment m a castle, 
instruction (not primarily religious m character), an attack by 
the captain of the powers of darkness, and his subsequent defeat. 
I do not believe that the split in the action between Guyon and 
Prince Arthur mvahdates this as an analogue. 

The castle device is conventional. It also occurs in the play of 
Mary Magdalene {ca. 1490?), where Mary’s castle is besieged and 
taken, and Lechery and the bad angel enter. In Nature, Beason 
compares the life of man to the besieging of “a strong town or 
castle.” The five gates of Alma’s castle against which the enemies 
of Temperance bring their assault are discussed in The Pilgrimage 
of the Life of Man.^ 

There are a number of minor annotations which might be sug- 
gested. For instance, similar to Guyon’s bmdmg of Furor and his 
subsequent loosing by Pyrochles, are in The Trial of Treasure 
Just’s bridling of Inclination and Lust’s liberation of him later. 

It may be recalled that the porter to Acrasia’s bower was called 
Genius, but that Spenser takes particular pains to distinguish 
between what he actually represents and the real, beneficent power 
Genius.*^ This device is well known in the morality play, and as 
Professor Mackenzie remarks, "In almost every English Morality 
the Vices resort to the trick of changing their names for added 
effectiveness.” In The Longer Thou Lvoest Idleness becomes 
known as Pastime, Incontinence as Pleasure, and Wrath as Man- 
hood; in Nature Sensuality remarks that Envy, Wrath, Gluttony, 
Govetise, Sloth and Lechery have changed their names to fool Man- 
kind;®* in The Tyde iaryeth No Man Hurtful-helpe, Paynted- 
profite, and Fayned-furtherance become known respectively as 
Helpe, Profits, and Furtherance. 

In The Faerie Queens, when, "Distempred through misrule and 
passions bace,” Man has fsdlen from Ms high place, he becomes like 
any one of various animals, as portrayed in the beasts wMch have 
been enchanted by the sorceress Acrasia. Against this very thing 
Beason warns in The Pilgrimage of the Life of Man: 

Ye sltsl be xnen & ellys naubt; 

And ytS the trouthS be wel sauht, 

Whan that I am fro yow gon, 


lo BBTS., extra ser., no. 77, lines 4890 ff. 

“ II, xii, 47. ” Farmer, “Lost ” TaSor Plays, p. 81. 
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Ye may avaunte (& that a-noon,) 

That ye be (thys, no fable) 

Bestys & unresownable.*® 

In Medwell^s Nature Eeason tells of the effects of Sensuality upon 
man: 

For sensuality, in very deed, 

Is but a mean which causeth him to fall 
Into much folly, and maketh him bestial; 

So that there is no diderence, in that at the least, 

Betwixt man and an unreasonable beast.®^ 

Elaborations of the idea occur repeatedly throughout the play. 

In Nature the character, Shamefacedness, who offers to help 
Mankind whenever he asks for it vaguely suggests Alma in The 
Faerie Queene. It may perhaps be worth noting that in the play, 
Albion, Knight (ca. 1660), the hero represents in addition to Ms 
moral qualities the spirit of England, apparently in somewhat the 
same way as Spenser^s characters often do, and specifically Prince 
Arthur. 

It may be seen, then, that there are m the literature under exam- 
ination many ideas, analogues, and hints wMch are to be found 
in Book II. Many of these occur also in classical writings, but it 
seems more likely that Spenser received the cMef imprint from late 
scholastic works and, since we know that he was interested in the 
dramatic form, from the morality plays in particular. Finally, it 
is not necessary to postulate any direct sources, since most of the 
features are conventional. 

Lewis P. Ball 

Baltimore, Maryland 


THE MAIDEN AND HEE LAMB, FAERIE QUEENE, 

BOOK I 

Professor Greenlaw, in a note on Tina and her Lamb,’^ ^ con- 
siders the suggestion of Messrs. Padelford and O^Connor,® that 
Spenser found his original of Tina and her lamb in old versions 
of the Saint George legend in wMch the king^s daughter is sacri- 
ficed along with a sheep. Professor Greenlaw confirms the view 

»» EETS., extra ser., no. 77, p. 55, lines 2019 ff. 

** Farmer, " Lost ” Tudor Flays, p. 52. 

xm (1927), 515-616, xxni (1926), 159, 
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^^that Spenser was following the ancient legend rather than con^ 
triving a subtle allegory of truth and innocence.^^ But he points 
out that there is no necessity for postulating any one literary 
source for Spenser’s use of the legend and cites two jSifteenth 
century pageants which provide all the elements of the story as 
used by Spenser and avoid the transformation of the sheep into 
the lamb as required by the sources suggested by Messrs. Padel- 
ford and O’Connor. My purpose is simply to cite additional 
instances of the occurrence of the legend to illustrate its wide 
dissemination and to show that the maiden and the lamb frequently 
appeared together. 

When Edward IV visited Coventry in 1474 there were numerous 
pageants presented in his honor. 

Also upon the Condite in the Ciosse Chepyng was seint George armed 
and kynges doughtr knelyng afore him with a lambe and the fader & the 
moder beyng in a toure a boven beholdyng semt George savyng their 
doughtr from the dragon.® 

Nearly all of the necessary elements reappear in the Saint George 
pageant of Edward Vi’s coronation procession. At the little con- 
duit in Cheap "was sett a stage, whereupon was Seint George on 
Horsebacks in Compleat Harnes, with his Page in Harnes also, 
holding his Speare and Shield, and a faire Maiden holding a Lamb 
in a string.”^ While the above account appears to indicate a 
defective representation of the legend, the elements of real signi- 
ficance to us, the maiden and her lamb, do appear.® 

There are numerous instances of the occurrence of the legend 
exclusive of the pageant. George Scharf® mentions a votive 
painting of Saint George, mounted on a brown chaiger, about to 
take the last blow at the dragon which has already been wounded 
through the neck. Near the saint stands a princess " with a lamb 

®nbomas Sharp, A dissertation on the pageants or dramatic mysteries 
anciently performed at Coventry, London, 1826, p. 164. Also cited in 
BETS., E. S. No. 87 ; Kobert Witbington, English Pagemiry, 1918, p. 164. 

^Jobn Leland, OoUeotanea, London, 1770, iv, 319. 

® Other apparently defective representations of the legend in the form 
of pageants which 1 have not cited because the accounts do not include 
both the maiden and the lamb may be found in Leland, op. oit., xv, 197; 
Withington, English Pageantry, p, 112; The Diary of Henry Maohyn, od. 
J. G« Nichols, Camden Soc. Pub., 1847-8, p. 201. 

* Arohaeologia, xLix, 244. 
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in a string." In the foreground kneel Henry VII, the Queen, and 
their children. This painting, according to Scharf, was probably 
designed for the altar of some chapel of Saint George. In addition 
to this painting the author cites various representations of the 
legend as depicted upon armor, coins, woodcuts, statuary, and 
tapestries. Joseph E. Smith ^ prints the title of A most excellent 
ballad of St. George for England, and the King^s daughter whom 
he delivered from Death, and how he slew a mighty dragon," 
Possibly this may be the poem, Saint George for England," 
(printed in 1601 by Eichard Vennard in The Bight Way to 
Hea/oen)^ which begins as follows: 

A Virgin Princesse and a gentle Lambe, 

Doomb’d both to death to gorge this ugly beast: 

This valiant victor like a Souldier came, 

And of his owne accord, without request* 

With never daunted spirit the Fiend assailed. 

Preserve the Princess and the Monster quail'd. 

The piece goes on to compare Saint George^s victory over the 
dragon and his preservation of the princess with ChrisPs victory 
over the devil and his preservation of the church- The closing 
stanzas laud Montjoy as Saint George^s knight and urge him to 

Quell that Hell’s shape of divellish proud Tirone . . . 

That our deere Princesse and hir land be safe. 


Vennard^s book was dedicated to the Queen; and this use of the 
legend, with its direct reference to her Majesty and to political 
events, is not far removed from Spenser in spirit. 

The foregoing paragraphs offer, I believe, sufiBcient evidence to 
show the wide diffusion of the legend in one form or another. 
Therefore, as Professor Greenlaw has pointed out, it is impossible 
to cite any one occurrence of the story as Spenseris source. Fur- 
thermore, several of the instances I have cited include both the 
maiden and the lamb. If some particular occurrence of the legend 
is to be postulated as the poePs source, why is it necessary to select 
one that requires the transformation of the sheep into the lamb? 

IVASr L. SOHULZB 

Tesoas State College for Women 


Catalogue of Andent English Ballads^ London, 1856. 
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A EOMANTICIZED VERSION OF EERO AND LEANDEB 

In MLN. for June, 1929, G. P. Shannon calls attention to Henry 
Petowe^s poem, The Second Part of Eero and Leander contayn- 
ing their further Fortunes,^^ which was published in 1698 as a 
continuation of Marlowe^s unfinished work.^ Mr, Shannon de- 
scribes the poem as a weak piece of rhetoric, full of such claptrap 
as a tournament, a knight in disguise, a cruel duke, happy wedding 
bells and final metamorphosis into pine trees/^ 

As poetry Petowe^s effort may be weak, but as an attempt to 
retell the old story in terms of a mediaeval romance it is interest- 
ing and significant. It is well known that long after mediaeval 
romance fell into disrepute in English literary society its materials 
continued to interest the lower classes. Petowe^s deliberate use 
of stereotjrped romance situations to enhance the popular appeal 
of his poem is an early illustration of this interest. 

But if Petowe was the first to borrow from romance to adorn the 
Hero and Leander story he was not the last. As late as the 
eighteenth century the same device was employed by an unknown 
chapbook author to satisfy the literary tastes of the populace for 
whom the chapbooks were designed. It is obvious from a com- 
parison of the two romanticized versions that he was not influenced 
by Petowe^s poem. Probably, since we have no evidence that this 
was ever reprinted before 1850, it was not even known to him. I 
have not been able to find a source for the chapbook version or to 
trace it back earlier than the first quarter of the eighteenth century, 
but present it as an interesting illustration of the presence of the 
elements of mediaeval romance in some of the byways of eighteenth 
century literature. 

There are five chapbook editions of the Hero and Leander story 
in the Harvard University collection, all based on the same original 
and varying from each other only in slight details. My study is 
based on these copies, for I have not been able to examine those 
listed in the British Museum Catalogue. Since, however, Harvard 
possesses a greater number of different editions and a copy appar- 
ently older than any noted in the English catalogue, the items here 

Bodleian Library. Excerpts of poem are to be found in Dyce’s edition 
of Marlowe’s worlcs, 1860, vol. m. 
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listed probably give a fairly accurate idea of the chapbook treat- 
ment of the Hero and Leander story. 

A. The Pamous and Eenowned history of the unfortunate but 
noble lovers, Hero and Leander. Printed by B. M. for T. Norris 
at the Looking Glass on London Bridge 

This is the only one of the chapbooks that I have been able to 
date with any certamty. Thomas Norrises activities as a London 
book-seller extended from 1695-1732, the year of his death.® Since 
he moved his shop to London Bridge in 1711, our chapbook must 
have been printed after that year and before 1732. An address to 
the reader signed J. S. (Shirley?) tells us that the author has 
drawn the story " into a small compass, though very much to the 
purpose, containing much variety and Delight, so that it may be 
accounted the Perfection of History, dressed in a method that 
cannot but please " 

In this romanticized version. Hero is no longer a priestess of 
Venus but lives at the court of her father, Armilius, prince of 
Sestos. Leander, marching through the city in a triumphal pro- 
cession on his way to Abydos, sees her, falls in love with her, but 
does not learn who she is. Unable to forget her, he returns to 
Sestos secretly. Upon his arrival he rescues Armilius and his 
daughter from a band of pirates" who have attacked them in 
the forest. Leander recognizes Hero as his love, but rides away 
without disclosing his identity or his love for her. In gratitude 
for his rescue, Armilius plans a tournament to which in true 
romance style Leander comes in disguise, bearing on his shield 
a heart shot through with sun^s rays, and the sentiment, ^‘She 
for whom I sufEer is ignorant of my love." He overthrows the 
Prince of Persepolis, to whom her father plans to wed Hero and 
who before Leander^s arrival had been ready to claim the prize, 
and so wins the diamond-studded coronet and at tlie same time a 
jealous rival. The prize he gives to Hero, concealing in it a letter 
declaring his love, but leaves the court without disclosing his name. 
Altemansor, the jealous prince, sends twelve of his followers to 
murder him, but Leander slays eleven of them and spares the 
twelfth only that he may report to his master the failure of the plot. 

^Catalogue of MngUsh md American' Chaploohs and Broadsides in 
Harvard Inbra^y, 1906, no. 496. 

* Diatwnwry of Booksellers and Printers, 1668-1726, H. R. Plomer, 1922. 
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When Hero learns that this handsome snitor is Leander, -witiii 
whom she has secretly been in love since the day of the procession, 
she speedily sends a letter to him by Amoressa, her nurse and con- 
fidante. On the way Amoressa is pursued by a fearful monster, 
but Leander is resting nearby and saves her after a terrific struggle 
with the beast. Amoressa delivers the letter and promises to help 
the lovers, but counsels secrecy because of Altemansor’s great power. 

In the meantime Annilius, ignorant of Heroes attachment, pro- 
poses Altemansor for her husband, and refuses to listen to her 
protests. Anxious letters between the lovers follow, until Leander 
finally reveals himself to Annilius as his rescuer and asks for 
Hero’s hand. Annilius rejoices to find his gallant hero but con- 
siders himself bound by his promise to Altemansor. The latter, 
fearful lest his rival should be successful, attempts to poison him. 
Failing in this, he attacks Leander by night, but is himself killed 
in the scufSe. There is a moment of hope for the lovers, but it 
disappears when Armilius promises Hero to the slain prince’s 
brother, and imprisons her to make flight impossible. With the 
help of Amoressa, however, Leander visits her and persuades her 
to flee with him. 

At this point the author returns to the form of the 

story: Leander brings the boat but loses it in the tempest; unable 
to And another and unwilling to disappoint Hero, he swims after 
it and is drowned. Hero, made desperate by the sight of his body 
floating beneath her window, jumps into the sea to join bim- 

B. “ Hero and Leander or the Unfortunate Lovers : An AtiniAnt 
and Esteemed Bomance. To which is added Leauder’s Epistle to 
Hero and Hero’s answer. Both translated from Ovid by N. Tate, 
Esq. Printed for A. Oleugh, no. 23 EatdiflC Highway; and C. 
Stalker, Stationers* Court, Ludgate Street. Price Sixpence.” * 

This is by far the longest of the chapbook forms, containing 
additional letters between the lovers as well as between Leander and 
Armilius, long soliloquies, and a lengthy description of the beast 
that pursues the nurse. Aside from these rather wordy additions, 
tile only change in detail is that the nurse is called Ampbinin 
throughout the story." Since the names of Oleugh and Stalker 

Harvard Catalogue, Ho. 496 . 

' In d. tie nurse was called AmpMUia at first, Imt was later referred to 
as Aiinoressa. 
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do not appear in Plomer^s Dictionary or in any earlier one, and 
Bince the advertisement, on the cover, of Pope^s " Essay on Man 
gives ns 1733 as a terminus a quo for this copy at least,® the 
edition is probably a later and much embroidered version of A. 

C. ‘^The famous history of the two unfortunate lovers, Hero 
and Leander. Glasgow, Printed for the Booksellers/^ ^ 

The similarity of phrasing in A and 0 make it apparent that 
G was based on A, although it is a somewhat condensed form and 
was probably published later. The nurse is called Amoressa 
throughout the story. 

D. ^^The Famous History of the two Unfortunate Lovers 
Leander and Hero. Printed for the Booksellers.^^ ® 

This small paper pamphlet is very like 0 and was probably an 
even later edition based directly on (7. Some slight changes in 
phrasing, however, and the fact that in D the nurse is first Amoressa 
and then Amphilia indicate that D is not a reprint of 0. 

E. " The Famous History of the two Unfortunate Lovers Hero 
and Leander who Ended ilieir lives in the Sea for each other. 
Printed and sold in Aldermary Churchyard, London/^ ® 

This is an example of the extreme condensation which was 
possible in a chapbook. A great many of the details given in the 
other editions are omitted : no conversations are recorded, the letters 
are abbreviated or omitted altogether, and no mention is made of 
Heroes marriage to Altemansor^s brother, of the rope-ladder by 
which Leander made his final visit to Hero, or of I^eandei/s vision 
of the mermaids with their warning song. 

The exact dates and relationship of these five editions, only a 
few, probably, of many editions of a once popular chapbook are 
relatively unimportant. Their literary value and influence are 
negligible. Their importance lies in showing that an author of 
the eighteenth century strove to please his public by decking Hero 
and Leander in the worn trappings of mediaeval romance. 

AiiIOE T. Cbathbrn 

Western Reserve Umversity 


® The Slssa^ on M<m was published in 1733. 

^Harvard Catalogue, hTo. 497. 

® Kittredge Collection of Chapbooks in Harvard Library. 
® Harvard Catalogue^ Ho. 498. 
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NOTES ON THE EALEGH CANON 

In a review of Miss Agnes M. C. Latliam^s edition of Ealegh’s 
poems, ^ I some time ago pointed out the likelihood that certain 
poems printed in The Phoenix Nest, 1593, and standing in juxta- 
position with those known to be by Ealegh, might well also be 
Ealegh^s. I am now able to present external evidence in recnforce- 
ment of this suggestion. The evidence comes from Harleian 
Manuscript 7392, and with it some additional light upon the 
Ealegh canon. 

1. At fol. 36v of the manuscript is to be found this version of 
a poem which appears in The Phoenix Nest^ in close proximity 
to those which have been authenticated as Ealegh’s : 

Would I wer chaugde, into that goulden shower, 

That so devinely stremed from the skyes, 

To fall in droppes vpon the dainty fflower, 

Wher in her hed, she solitary lyes. 

Then would I hope such showres, as richly shine, 

Would pierce more depe, then thes wast toares of mine. 

Or would I were, yt plumed swan, snow whight, 

Vnder whose form, was hidden heavenly power. 

Then in that river wold I most delight, 

Whose waves do heate, against her stately bower. 

And on those bankes, so tvne my dyinge songe, 

That her deafe eares, should thinke my plaint to longe 

Els wold I wer Narcissus, that sweete Boy, 

And she herself the ffountayne, Crisiall cleero. 

Who ravisht with the Pride of his own Joy, 

Drenched his limmes, wth gazing over neere. 

So should I bringe my Sowle to happy reste 
To end my Lyfe, in that I loved beste 
FINIS. EA. 

Let me say at once, concerning the subscription, that in this manu- 
scsript " EA " is similarly placed after copies of two poems which 
Miss Latham ascribes to Ealegh on other evidence; and that 
"SYD” and P SY” are used to designate Sidney, and 
‘'EL” and “ELI” to designate Queen Elizabeth. 

%. If we may place trust in the ascriptions of ^Khe collector of 

^Mm., XLV, 200. 

*Bditioa of T. Park, MeUoonia (1815), n, 103. 
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the manuscript, we may assign to Ralegh not only the poem I 
have quoted, and the version of it appearing in The Phoenix Nest, 
but also the following poem which appears on f oL 36r : 

Sweete ar the thoughtes, wher Hope pejsuadeth Happe, 

Great ar the Joyes, wher Harte obtaynes requeste, 

Dainty the lyfe, nurst still in ffoi tunes lappe 
Much is the ease, wher troubled mmdes finde reste. 

These ar the fruictes, that valure doth advaunce 
And cuts of Dread, by Hope of happy chaunce. 

Thus Hope bringes Hap; but to the worthy wight, 

Thus Pleasure comes; but after haid assay. 

Thus flfortune yelds, in manger oft for spight, 

Thus happy state is none without delay. 

Then must I needes advaunce my self by Skyll, 

*to And lyve, *and serve, in hope of yur goodwyll. 

FINIS RA. 

This so far as I know, has never been previously printed. It is 
a slight enough addition to the Ralegh canon, but I see no reason 
for not accepting it. In style it accords with the early poems of 
Ralegh, such as his commendatory verses before The Steel Olas, 
1576 (beginning, Swete were the sauce would please ech kind of 
tast poems quoted from in The Arte of English Poem, 

1589. It should also be compared with the poem in The Paradise 
of Bamty Devices, 1576, beginning, Swete were the ioyes, that 
both might like and lasV^ which was signed W. R.^^ in the editions 
of 1578 and 1580, though ascribed difEerently in the first and in 
several subsequent editions. 

3. The manuscript also gives additional strength to one of Miss 
Latham^s ascriptions, namely that of A Farewell to False Love, 
consisting of thirty lines which begin, '^Farewell false loue, the 
oracle of lyes,^^ printed without author^s name in Byrd^s Psalmes, 
Sonets and songes, 1588, in Thomas Deloney's The Garland of 
Good Will, 1631 etc., and in Le Prince d' Amour, 1660, but accord- 
ing to Bullen assigned to Ralegh in a manuscript formerly in the 
possession of Mr. Bertram Dobell.® The poem, substantially in the 
version printed by Miss Latham from Byrd and from Rawlinson 
Poetry Manuscript 85, where again it is anonymous, appears in the 

“That this is not the present manuscript is pioved, if proof be needed, 
by the fact that in Dobell's manuscript the poem was designated as 'a 
reply to one by Sir Thomas Heneage. 
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Harleian manuscript under discussion at fol. S^r, with the sub- 
scription FINIS. EA/^ 

The same subscription follows a copy, at fol. 36v, of the eighteen 
lines beginning, Callinge to minde, mine oy went longe abowte,” 
which appeared in The Phoenix Nest without its author^s name, but 
which for long has been assigned to Ralegh on the evidence of 
Cotgrave^s Wits Interpreter^ 1655, several manuscripts, and a 
quotation from it in The Arte of Biighsh Poesie, For the sake 
of completeness I may add that one other poem by Ralegh (one 
which also appeared in The Phoenix Nest) is copied in the manu- 
script, twenty-four lines beginning, ^^Her ilace, her Tonge, her 
W 3 rtte," ^ at fol. 66v; and is subscribed Raley but in a different 
hand from that of the original transcriber. 

The trustworthiness of the ascriptions in the manuscript under 
discussion is enhanced by the facts I have just recorded; namely, 
that in three cases poems already judged upon other evidence to be 
Ealegh^s are ascribed to him, and that no poem is ascribed to him 
that is known to be another's. I may say that a rather hurried 
examination revealed no false ascriptions to other authors among 
the many poems of the manuscript. Scribbling at the end of the 
manuscript suggests that Robert Allott was either the compiler 
or an early owner. 

4. Finally, I wish to call attention to the following passage 
appearing on p. 16 of WiUiam Taughan^s The Golden Fleece, 1626 : 

For this cause 1 minded to lay aside my Melodies one of my ohiefest 
Beceits, to restore mad men to ilieir wits, in respect of these thanklesse 
times; and thus to lament my doubtfull disaster, as Sir Walter Raleigh 
did to our late Queene Anne of happy memory; 

My hroken y%pee shall on the zoilloie hang, 

Like those, which on the Babylonian "bankes, 

These ioyes foredone, their present sorrow sang; 

These times to worth yeeldmg hut froeen thankes*^ 

From the introductory sentence, one cannot be sure whether 
Vaughan is quoting Ralegh or imitating him. These lines do 
not occur in 8. W, Baghlies Petition to the Queen, 1618, or in the 

*Miss Latham’s edition, p. 38; see her notes for evidence of Ralegh’s 
authorship. 

«In the third line of the quatrain, "These” is doubtless a printer’s 
error for " Their.” 
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conjectural first draft of that petition discovered by Miss Latham; 
and if they are Ealegh^s then they represent an entirely different 
address to the Queen^ as the poems just mentioned are in three-line 
stanzas. If Vaughan was imitating Ealegh, he did so skilfully; 
the quatrain would fit perfectly mto the eleventh book of Cynthia, 
The third line seems to echo the first line of the twelfth (frag- 
mentary) book. 

My dayes delights, my sprmgtyme ioyes foidvnn. 

My suggestion is that the four lines are quoted by Vaughan from a 
poem by Ealegh, addressed to Queen Anne, in which the unfortunate 
poet adopted the style and stanza-form, and perhaps utilized some 
phrases, of his unfinished books of Cynthia, 

Hoyt H. Hudson 

Princeton University 


THE DATE OF A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM 

The seventh of the extant Elizabethan poetical miscellanies. The 
Phoenix Nest, was published m 1693. The only known complete 
copy of The Ariov/r of Amorous Devices, in the Huntington 
Library, is dated 1697. This is now recognized as a miscellany, 
although for a long time, because of the skill of Eichard Jones, 
its printer, in drawing a red herring across the trail, it was errone- 
ously ascribed to Nicholas Breton. It contains one of the most 
lively and quaint of aU Joneses "Epistles to the Eeader.^^ In it 
he says : " and had not the Phenix preuented me of some of the 
best stuffe she furnisht her nest with of late, this Arbour had been 
somewhat the more handsomer trimmed vp."' This passage sug- 
gests that an edition of The Ariour, now lost, actually was issued 
in 1694. The allusion to The Phoenix Nest seems to indicate that 
" E. and his printer, John Jackson, anticipated Jones in print- 
ing some of the verses there included. Jones would hardly have 
made such a statement if the " preuvention had occurred four 
years earlier ; at least he would not have used the term of late. 
The preface postulates almost definitely an edition dated 1694, 
not extant. 

The third poem of The Ariour, entitled "A poem of a Mayde 
forsaken, ^ contains a passage which, because of its striking simi- 

» Upon the basis of internal evidence, I conjecture that this poem was 
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larity to a part of Bottom’s song m A Midsummer Ntght's Dream, 
has often been noticed as an allusion to Shakespeare. It begins 
mth the conventional situation, “ as late I lay within an arbour 
sweet." The poet hears a maid lamenting “ Cupid slights ” wMch 
“ kill the heart.” She calls upon the woods, rocks, birds, and beasts 
to witness her faithfulness in death. The poem concludes : 

The led bieast then did seeme to be the Clarke. 

And shrowded her \ndei the mosse so gicenc, 

He calles the buds each one to sing apaite. 

A sight full strange and wotthy {8%o) to be secne, 

The Larke, the Thrush and ISTightmgale, 

The Linnet sweete, and eke the Tuitles tiue, 

The chattering Pie, the lay, and eke the Quailc, 

The Thrustle-Cock that was so blacke of hewe 

All these did sing the praysc of her true heait, 

And mourned her death with dolcfull musick sound 
Each one digged eaith, and plyed so their part, 

Till that she was close closed vnder ground. 

The entire poem has the unmistakable ring of the broadside ballad. 
The second of the quoted stanzas at once suggests Bottom’s song 
in A Midsummer Nighfs Dream, III, i : 

The Woosel coeke, so blacke of hew 
With Orange-tawny bill. 

The Thiostle, with his note so true 
The Wren and little quill 
Tita. What Angell wakes me from my flowry bod? 

Numerous scholars ^ have noted the similarity of these passages 
as an allusion by Breton to Shakespeare. The author of tlie present 
poem wrote in all seriousness; his poem is intended to be most 
pathetic. It is not likely that he woidd introduce into it a passage 

written by Richard Edwards. The fifth poem in The Arbowr, "A Ladies 
complaint for the losse of her loue”, was recently reprinted by Professor 
Hyder E. Rollins iv, 205) from British Museum Add. MS 26787, 

f. 106v, •where it appears as ‘‘An Elegie on the death of a Sweetheart”, 
signed “ The songe of Emelye per Edwardes The style of “ The Maydc 
forsaken” as well as of the first and second poems of the miscellany is 
almost unmistakably the same. I conjecture that a manuscript of a number 
of Richard Edwards’s ballads fell into Jones’s hands and was utilized to 
form the first part of The Arbour, 

® Among them Steevens, Halliwell-Phillipps, Furness, and Ingleby. 
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heard in the theatre on the Kps of the stupid clown. Bottom. On 
the other hand, it is quite probable that the similarity in the two 
passages represents an allusion by Shakespeare to the present 
ballad. To heighten the contrast between the dainty Titania^s 
idyllic lines and the coarse bellowing of the stupid Bottom, he 
needed a stupid stanza from a stupid street-song, preferably one 
at the time known weK enough to be recognizable to the audience. 
What more apt for the purpose than a garbled version of the 

Mayde forsaken^^ ? 

If the hypothesis is accepted, some light is thrown upon the 
troublesome question of the date of composition of A Midsummer 
NigJifs Dream. Scholars^ guesses have ranged from 1689 to 1698, 
the date of Mere^s mention of it. Of course, the baKad may have 
been current before Jones prmted it in The Ariov/r; but it is rea- 
sonable to infer that its inclusion in a published miscellany would 
add to its popularity and make it generally better known. Granted 
the acceptance of the hypothesis that there was pubKshed an earKer 
edition of The Arlour, the evidence furmshed by these significant 
passages is in strong support of those who contend for c. 1696 as 
the date of composition of Shakespeare^s A Midsummer Nighfs 
Dream, on the ground of the supposed allusions in the play to the 
storms, pestilence, and dearth of the winter of 1594, and of its 
supposed composition to grace the nuptials of the Earl of Derby 
and the Lady Elizabeth De Vere. 

Ebank HowiiAin) MoOloskby 

"New York University 


MACBETH AND MUNDY AGAIN 

Could Shakspere have been influenced by Anthony Mundy in his 
passages on darkness in Macbeth f In the Downfall of Bobert, 
Earl of Hwntmgton,^ the foUowiag lines. 

Muffle the eye of day, 

Ye gloomy clouds (and darker than my deeds 
That darker be than pitchy sable night) 

Muster together on these high topped trees, 

That not a spark of light thorough their sprays 
May hinder what I mean to execute— 


» Listed by Henslowe in 1597-1698 and printed in 1601. See Dodsley’s 
Old Bnghsh Pla^fs, vni, p. 190. 
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invite comparison with 

Gome, seeling night, 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day, 
(m, ii, 46-47) 


and 


Come, thick night. 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry 'hold, hold!' 

(I, V, 48-62) 


That Shakspere knew this play has been fairly well established; 
and as Miss Celeste Turner has noted,® it may have furnished him 
at least one other memorable image. 

jAMflss A. S. McPbbk 

Cambridge, Masaachusetts 


HONOEIEICABILITUDINITATIBUS 

This ^word^ has interested commentators on Lovers Labor's 
Last 5. 1, 44, and various earlier occurrences of it have been 
exhibited as likely sources of that passage. The accumulation o£ 
these at least serves to show that the term was a commonplace; 
and, such being the case, it is perhaps vain to look for a definite 
origin of Shakespeare's knowledge of it. Nash has the expression 
* {Lenten Stuff e, 1699, in Worhs, ed. by McKerrow, 3. 176), and 
Marston {Dutch CouTtemn, 1606, Act 6, in Works, ed, by Halli- 
well, 2. 182). ^Wie Shakespeare das Wort kennen lernte,' says A. 

»Misa Turner suggests that Shakspere may have united one line from 
the DowwfaU of Robert, Warl of ffuntmgton (Dodsley, p, X73), 

" Making the green sea red with Pagan blood," 
with another from the sequel to this play, The Death of Robert, Bari of 
ffumtington (Dodsley, p. 268), 

" The multitudes of seas dyed red with blood," 
in composing the lines, 

" The multitudinous seas incarnadine. 

Making the green one red." (n, ii, 62-63) 

See University of CaUfomia PubUoations in English, n, No. 1, 1928, 
Anthony Mimdy, An EUssabethan Man of Letters, p. 118, 
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von Mauntz {Shak, Jahrl), 33. 273), ^daruber fehlt noeh jeder 
sichere Anhalt. Der Moglichkeiten smd gar viele. Die wahrschein- 
lichste scheint mir die zn sein, daJS englische Gelehrte jener Zeit 
de Balbi^s OathoUcon kannten, und unter Benntznng desselben 
Vortrage gehalten, oder Unterncht ertheilt haben, in welchem 
Falle das 13 silbige Wortungeheur ... in vreiteren Kreisen bekannt 
werden konnte.^' ^ 

A more obvious parallel, not before cited, I think, is the follow- 
ing, to be fonnd in Erasmus, Adagia 3. 2. 69 (Hamaxiaea) : 
^Bzstat ]ocus cnjusdam in Hermetem qnempiam hnjnscemodi 
sequi [sic] pedalinm verbum aflfectatorem : 

Gaudet honorifieabilitudinitatibiis Hermes, 
Consnetudinibns, soUicitudinibns.^ 

The popularity of the Adagia in Shakespeare^s time need not here 
be insisted on. The book promptly found a place in the schools ; ^ 
and was naturally better known to schoolboys when Shakespeare 
was one than it is to his commentators to-day. 

Among the parallels previously brought forward is a passage in 
the Prologue to the anonymous Oomplaynt of Scotland (1648 or 
1649) : » 

Ther lies hene diverse translatours aude compilaris in aid tymys, that 
take grite pleseir to contrafait ther vlgare langage, mixand ther purposis 
vitht oncoutht exquisite tennis, drevyn, or rather to say mair formaly, 
revyn, fra Lating, ande sum of them tuke pleiseir to gar ane vord of ther 
purpose to be ful of sillabis half ane myle of lyntht, as ther was* ane 
callit Hermes, quhilk pat in his verkis thir lang tailit vordis; Oontur- 
'babv/ntur, Constantinopohtam, innumerabUibus, sohovtudinibus. Ther vas 
ane vther that vrit in his verkis: (gaudet hononfioabiUtudmitati^i^* A1 
sic termis procedis of fantastiknes ande glorius consaitis. I haf red in 
ane beuk of ane preceptor that said til his discipulis: Loquere verHs 
presmtihus, et utere moribus antiques: that is to saye, thou sal speik 
comont langage, ande thou sal lyve eftir the verteous maneirs of antiant 
men. 


1 Joannes de Janua (Be Balbi) , OathoUcon (A. B. 1286) . Other parallels 
are mentioned by Mauntz, by Max Hermann {Buphonon 1. 2. 283) , by Karl 
Borinski {AngUa 18, K 6. 460), and by Paget Toynbee {Dmte Studies 
a/nd BesearcheSi p. 113). 

* Poster Watson, BngUsh Grammar Schools to 1660, p. 426. 

»Ed. by Murray, BETS., Extra Series xvn, p. 16; the parage is con- 
nected with Shakespeare by George Stronach, Notes a/nd Queries 9. 9. 494. 

* Vas? Murray (p. cvii) says the (French) printer used no w. 
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This evidently bears some relation to the passage just quoted 
from the Adagia; Hermes and the ^vther^ are quite as vague to 
the author of the Qomplaynt as ^ quidam ^ and ^ quispiam ^ to Eras- 
mus. Yet the Scottish account contains matter that is not in the 
Adagia; in particular Erasmus does not specify the loiig words 
used by Hermes. 

Murray gives good evidence from the language and typography 
of the Gomplaynt to prove that it was written and printed in 
Prance. 

Now, in the Revue du sememe siecle, viii (1921), 137, Abel 
Lefranc has quoted, merely as an analogue to Shakespeare, a 
passage that must be placed beside that from the Gomplaynt. It 
is from the Prologue to a translation into French of Cebes’ Tabula 
and some Dialogues of Lucian, done by Geofroy Tory.® The por- 
tion Lefranc quotes is as follows : 

Mais toutesfois j’en doute, que telle forgerie de motz cornuz ct oxquis 
fust descendue ou precipit4e de la langue latiue on la uostre, car il s’en 
est trouv4 et s*en treuve encore aujourdliuy mainia qui pensent avoir fait 
grosse besoigne s’ilz ont escript en langue latine ung mot estrange ct long 
a outrance. Oomme celluy qui dist, et ce neantmoins ingenieuscment : 
Vonturbabuntwr oonstantmopohiam %nnumerahiUhus soUioitudinibus,^ Kit 
Tautre, nomm4 Hermes, qui mettoit tant sa felicity k esciipre en motz 
longz et exquia qu’il en fut gaudy et batu de son baston, quant ung autre 
ingenieux bomme composa oontre luy en motz affectez et longz d'une brasso 
de syllabe ce disticbe qui s’ensuit: 

Gaudet hononilcabiUtudinitatibus Hermes, 

Consuotudinibus, sbllicitudimbus. 

Je dis vouluntiers cecy en passant aflSn qu'on no so atteiide point trouver 
motz inusitez en ce Yostre petit livre. Je sgay qu’il fut jadis ung bomme 
saige et pbilosopbe qui dist ung jour k sou amy : Loquere verbis preaewti- 
bus, et utere moribus mtiquis. a* est-&-dire: Parle en langaige commun 
et viz selon bonne meurs anciennes. 


® Table de Vmeieru phUosophe Obbes, mUf de Thbbes, et auditeur Daris^ 
tote, en laquelle est desonpie cl pmneie la voye de Vhomme humam tendani 
k vertus et parfmote science. Paris, 1629. Lefranc promised to publish a 
full account of this book; if be has done so 1 am unfortunate in not being 
able to find it. Tb© title-page, however, as reproduced in the printed 
Catalogue of the Bibliotb^que Nationale, informs us that Tory made bis 
French from a Latin version, and of Tory himself, that he was from 
Bourges, and that he was a bookseller at Paris, Kue Saint- Jacques. 

* Not recognized as a sentence in the Qomplaynt. 
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This is plainly the original of the passage just quoted from the 
Complaynt; it forms one more link between that book and Prance; 
and explains the relation of the Scots passage with Erasmus, In 
the French the sentence, ConLurlalunturj etc., is one thing, and the 
anecdote about Hermes, taken from Erasmus, is another. The 
Scottish author has run them together. No doubt any one to whom 
Tory^s book is accessible will find further resemblances between 
his Prologue and the Prologue of the Complaynt. 

Neither of these books, I suppose, was known to Shakespeare; 
the Adagia, on the other hand, probably was. But where did 
Erasmus find the anecdote? And who was Hermes? 

Cornell TJwoersity JAMES HtTTTOlT 


MINISTEELS AND MUSICIANS IN THE EEGISTEES OP 
ST. BOTOLPH ALDGATE 

The fact that from 1692 to 1622 a number of actors resided in 
the London parish of St. Botolph Aldgate,^ makes the occurrence 
during the same period of forty-one persons who appear in the 
Registers as ''musition"^ or ^'minstrelU^ of possible importance 
to the historian of the theatre. Nine, to be sure, are royal 
musicians ^ whose connection with plays was presumably confined to 

iSee my paper on '^Actors’ Names in the Eegisters of St. Botolph 
Aldgate ” PMLA., XLi, 91 ff, 

* I give in connection with each such fresh information as the Registers 
provide: 

(1) "Humfrey Baach one of the Kinge Chappell" lived in Minories 
street. He married "Susanne weekes daughter of one John Weekes late 
of our parish” on 12 Feb. 161T/18, and had children Simon (christened 
21 Dec 1618) and John (christened 6 March 1619, died 2 May 1620). 

(2) Lodowidce Bassanoe must have been elderly when he married, in 
Nov. 1692, Elisabeth Damon (possibly a daughter of William Damon, 
vide infra). He died 18 July 1693, and his posthumous daughter was 

christened on 2 Sept. ^ 

(3) "Robert Benson an Aged-man who was one of the Kings Trumpet- 

ters ” was buried on 20 Nov 1619. 

(4) William Damon of the Queen’s Chapel, famous in the history of 
a\idor music, lived here from 1584 to his death. His chUdxen were 
christened William (26 April 1686) and John (28 May 1588). His own 
death is not recorded in the Burialls, though Ms non-cupative will was 
filed from the parish on 12 July 1691 (Arohdeaoonry Court of London, Aet 
Book H, 67) ; but his wife’s demise is entered for 14 Aug. 1693. 
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court productions. But the remaining thirty-two naay have served 
any of the dramatic companies in the neighborhood ^ not only as 
musicians but as players, in a day when musician and actor were 
by no means exclusive terms/^ ^ This is particularly likely of the 
seven minstrels in the group, for whom it would be interesting to 
establish a connection with the Curtain theatre, just to the north- 
west, which was famous for its jigs.® Always mindful that some 
of the men whose names are given below may have been mere 

Fidleis or some Rogues with stalTe and wallet 
To sing at doores,® 

but that others may have had an actor^s part in the plays of the 
period, I present this list of names from the Registers. To save 
space, I give for each man, not the entire entry, but the date, the 
designation of the parish clerk, and when it exists, an address : ^ 

(5) Joseph Lupo, composer and musician for the violins, lost his wife 
Lavora on 30 May 1596. 

(6) Peter Lupo, his brother, also musician for the violins, had children 
born to him as follows: Jane (1671), Katheryne (1676), Thomas (1577), 
Albanus (1579) Elizabeth (1681), Philip (1682) and Pardinandoe (1686), 
all but the first by his second wife "Katherine Wickos widdow” whom 
he wedded on 27 Oct. 1676. 

( 7 ) Gomer von Osterwerke " one of the Queues Majesties musicians for 
the flutes” lost his second wife, Gartiith, on 19 Aug. 1687 and took to 
himself a third in the person of Marye Parkins on 7 Oct. of the same year. 
His children were Gomer (christened 2 July 1590), John (christened 22 
Aug. 1691) and Joyce (buried 1 Sept. 1588). The musician himself was 
buried on 27 July 1692 according to an entry which corroborates the Audit 
Office Record to the effect that he died on 26 July. 

(8) Edward Pearce, Gentleman of the Chapel in 1589 and Master of 
PauTs in 1000, is probably the "Edward Pearce Musition” whoso son 
William was buried on 20 July 1600. 

(9) Robert Wroth "one of the Kinges Maiesties Trumpetters” was 
buried on 12 Aug. 1619. 

« The Theatre in Shoreditch, the Boar’s Head in Aldgate High, and the 
house of "the Prince’s Company in Whitechapel; ” cf. the Curtain infra. 

“T. W, Baldwin, The Organimtion and P&rsonml of the Shahespeareem 
Company, p. 77 ; cf. also, p. 146. For specific instances in which the same 
men sustained the two rdles see, passim, G. E. Bentley’s Bhakespeares 
Fellows in LTLB. for 16 Nov. 1928 and his "Records of Players in the 
Parish of St. Giles Oripplegate,” PMLA,, xliv, 789 ff. 

® C. R. Baskervill, The EUzahethan Jig, p. 106, 

•Wither, Abuses Btript and Whipt (1613), Book II, Satire 3. 

^ I shall be glad to famish an entry in full to anyone interested. 
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Name and Address 

Year of Entries 

Designation 

Ashbie,® Roger 
bull alley (1617) 

3 kinge alley (1618) 

1617, ’18, 1620, >24 

Musition (2) Fddler (2) 

Baker, Jasper 

1616, ’16, ’18, ’19, ’21, ’24 

Musition (6) 

Rosemarie lane (1616) 
bull alley (1618) 

Baker, Robert 

1696 

Ministrell (1) 

Barley,® James 

of Eastsmithfeild 

1620 

Musition (1) fidler (1) 

Batcheller, Thomas 

1616 

Musition (1) 

Bateman, Richard 

1612, ’13, ’14, ’15, ’17, ’19 

Musition (6) 

3 Kinge alley 

Collier, John 

1617, 1620 

Musition (2)^® 

Beare Alley 

Coweye, Adam 

1606 

musition (1) 

Crosone, Robert 

1604 

Trompettar (1) 

Daffee, William 

1618 

Drummer (1) 

blew Ancher alley 

Day,*^ Christopher 

1612, 1613 

Musition (2) 

Hatchet Alley 

Ellison, Griffin 

1618, 1624 

Musition (1) 

Feilde,'* William 

1693, ’94, ’98 

musition (1) 
ministrell (1) 

Godfrey, Edward 

neere houndsditch 

1618 

Musition (1) 

Knott, Thomas 

1599 

trompettar (1) 

Langlie,^® Robert 

1601 

Minstrell (1) 


All’s Langdell 


* The orthographic vagaries of the period make it possible that he was 
related to Edward Ashborne who is listed among the attendants and 
xnnsicians in the King’s Company in 1624 (J. Q. Adams, The Dramatic 
Records of Svr Hewr^ Serl>ert, pp. 74-6). 

® He may have been a connection of William Barley, Stationer, who was 
brought before the High Commission in 1698 for selling at Cowdray a 
twopenny book on her Majesty’s progress; cf. B. K. Chambers, The Miz^ 
hethm Stage, iv, 65. There was a musician named William Barley who in 
3696 published A new hoohe of tahUture, shewing howe to play the late, 
opharion and landora; Pollard-Redgrave (Short Title Catalogue, §1433) 
cite a unique copy in the British Museum. 

10 He was also “free of the Bricklayers.” John Collier may have been 
the son of John the “ silkeworker ” who was living in St Giles Cripplegate 

in 1567 (cf. Return of Aliens, J, 366). 

11 Chambers (op. o%t, xc, 313), gives a Thomas Day of the Chapel in 1601. 

1* Possibly a relative of Nathan, Nathaniel, or Richard Pield. ^ 

i*He may have been kin to Francis Langley, Henslowe’s rival at ihe 
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Name and Add/ress 

Year of Entries 

Dcsiffnahon 

Linke, Geoffrey 

1696, 1698, 1619 

minstrell (1) 

Musition (1) 

Lowicke, Ralphe 

1601 

Minstrello (1) 

Marston,^® John 

1686, 1687, 1698 

Musition (1) 

Moulde, John 

1618 

drummer (1) 

Newton,^® Richard 

1693 

musition (1) 

Olyver, Edward 

1693 

musition (1) 

Row,^® Thomas 

1605, 1607 

muaission (2) 

Shacklock,*^ Edward 

1617, 1620 « 

Musition (1) 

Red Lion alley 

Shander "mr” 

1618 

Musition (1) 

Simson,^® William 

1616, 1617 

Musition (2) *® 

Kightingdale lane 

Spence, Thomas 

1602 

Muzessione (1) 

Tatum, William 

1696, 1606 

minstrell ( 1 ) seniante to 
John Tatam (l)®^ 

Thrum, Penitent*® 

1697 

Intcplayer (1) 

Vause,*® Anthonie 

1618 

Trompotter (1) 

Warren, Thomas 

1593, ’96, ’97, ’99, 1600 minstrell (5) 

White,*® John 

1625 

Musition (1) 

Wilkinson,*® Rowland 

1600 

Minstrell and Cittizen of 


London (1) 

Broohlme, Massachusetts Bmma MaeSETALL DbnkingbE 


Swan; cf. Chambers {op, cvi , i, 368; ii, 131-133; iv, 36-7), and Baldwin, 
op, cit,f passim, 

** Possibly the same person as " John Merson, servant to Edward Smythe, 
bugler, borne in Shanne in Burgundyc, came into England two yearcs 
paste,” who appears in the " Libertas Sancti Martini Lee Graund ” accord- 
ing to the “vewe taken the sixt dayc of Aprill, anno 1583” {Return of 
Aliens, XT, 351 ) . 

**He may have been a connection of John ITewton, who belonged to 
Charleses Men in 1610-1625 (cf. Chambers, op, c%i,, n, 330). 

A Walter Rowe prepared a songbook for the Princess Louise Charlotte 
of Brandenburg in 1632 (cf. Baskorvill, op, ait,, 236). William Row, 
mercer, appears in the Revels Accounts, 1671-1579 (Fcuillcrat, Doc, Bevels 
BUe, 137, 161, 273, 290). 

have found the name in Professor Moore Smith’s transcript of the 
records of Trinity College Cambridge; there from 1567 to 1662 payments 
were made to *'Sr Shackelocke for his players” {Malone Bocieip OoUeo- 
Uons, n, 2, 159 and 163.). 

The second entry has to do with the burial of Elizabeth his widow who 
is described as one of “ Mr. Dowes Pencioners in the Ward.” Hcc. my note 
on Robert Bow’s benefactions in this parish {PM LA,, xni, 109). 

He may have been kin to the family of recusant players which included 
Christopher, Cuthbert, John, and Richard {Chambers, op, dt,, ix, 339). 
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MASSINGER AND THE HOUSE OF PEMBROKE 

The connection between the Massinger family and the House of 
Pembroke has long been known, and has been carefully summarized 
by Mannce Chelli in his book Le drome de Massinger, Paris, 1924, 
pp. 39-42. There it appears that the dramatist’s father, Arthur 
Massinger, was in the service both of Henry Herbert and, after 
his death in 1601, of his son, William; that he was a gentleman of 
Pembroke's retimie and an envoy who at various times was en- 
trusted with commissions of some importance; and finally that 
he was 'quite possibly a member of parliament. It has not, however, 
been noticed, I think, that there are three letters among the manu- 
scnpts of the Marquis of Salisbury^ which refer to Arthur 
Massinger as a servant of Pembroke. For the sake of completeness 
I reprint them here. 


was also *^free of the Barhour-Chiurgions.” 

He is so described in the second entry, which has to do with his death. 
Is John Tatum the same person as John Tatham whom Professor Bentley 
found living xn St. Giles in the Fields in 1639 (RES,, vi, 165), and identi- 
fied with the city poet? 

However appropriate his surname may have been for a luteplayer, 
Penitent seems to have borne a strange Christian name for an actor. But 
cf, Constance and Temperance^ the daughters of Thomas Bourne of St. 
Giles Cripplegate (PMLA,, XLiv, 795) ; and Ruth, Timothy, Simon, and 
Michael, children of Christopher Goad, another actor of the same parish 


{{bid., 803). 

His wife Anne is described as “ a Black-more ” and he himself as “ of 
the said Countrey.’’ If he is the same person who appears as " Anthonie 
Vause, attendant vpon the Spanishe Embassadour ” and living in Qucen- 
hithe Ward in 1583 {Return of Aliens, u, 285), he was the son of Anthony 
*• being a Portingall and a felt-maker,” who with his family attended the 
parish church of Mary Magdalyn {idem, m, 382). Our Anthony would 
naturally have sought other employment following Mendoza’s withdrawal 
from England in January, 1584 He may have found it in the theatres. 
Possibly related to William White, the property-maker (cf. Feuillerat, 

Doc. Rebels EUis , %^4t) . • 

“The only Wilkinson mentioned by Chambers (op. oit, rv, 261) is 
John the " colliour ” who was in 1549 brou^t to book because he^ suffered 
and maintained “interludes and playes to be made and kept within his 

dwelling house.” ^ . e# i 

1 Calendar of the Mamtsoripts of the Most Eon. the Mwrquxs of Salisbury, 
K. G., do preserved at Satfield Souse, Eertfordshire. Part 7111. Histori- 
cal Manuscripts Commission, London, 1899, pp. 264, 352, 439. 
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The Earl of Pembroke to Sir Robeit Cecil. 

1698, July 18. — ^Youi kindness deseives bettor lespect from me than 
that I should by any mine action occasion uuto you any inconvenience; 
therefore, although I am voiy sensible of the unkintlncss lately offered 
unto me by the refusing an honest gentleman whom I did lecommend, and 
in naming another whom I do not like, yet will I proceed for remedy 
thereof in none other soit than youiself shall allow. Tliorefoie for that 
matter I have written to the Lords Massiiigci hath the letteis to deliver, 
and the copy wherewith first to acquaint you, unto whom I refer him to 
be directed. My heaitiest thanks for youi good fuitlierance of iny re- 
quest for Mr. Edward Penruddokc — ^Wilton, 18 July, 1598. 

The Earl of Pembroke to Sir Robeit Cecil. 

1698, Sept. 18. — ^It pleased your fatliei to promise me his furtherance 
to her Majesty in some causes coiieeining hei Ilighnoss’s service at the 
Council in the Marches of Wales. Although to the general loss of the 
whole realm, and to mine exceeding grief, God hath taken him from us, 
yet my comfort is that as you inherit his \irtues, so towards myself you 
will continue his fiiendship My businesses I lefer to my servant Mas- 
singer his repoit, which 1 pi ay you credit, for neither can I without your 
too great trouble, nor without some inconvenience to myself, commit them 
to my letters. — ^Wilton, 18th September, 3698. 

The Earl of Pembroke to Sir Robert Cecil. 

1698, Nov. 15. — send by my servant Massinger the indentures of the 
names of the 200 soldiers now sent out of this county of Wilts for service 
in Ireland. Although my caio has been gi'eat to perform what was required 
theiein, yet I had rather Sir Nicholas Parker (who by chance passing by 
this way has seen them) should report the sufficiency of their persons 
and arms than I to make it known unto you by my letters. Massinger 
has also a copy of the return now sent up for sherillH in the 12 shires of 
Wales, to be delivered to you. 1 pray you prefer Thomas Lewes of 
Ruperry for sheriff of Glamorganshire, and Mathew Herbert for sheriff 
of Merionethshire. They are most worthy this place which I seek for 
them. — ^Wilton, 16 Nov., 1698. 

It is plain that Arthur Massinger was a gentleman of some 
importance in the Pembroke household, and that his dramatist 
son had good reason to expect that his call for patronage, in the 
dedication of The Bondman, would not go unanswered. 

Egbert H. Ball 

Princeton TJvmereit^ 
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MASSIISTGER^S THE PICTURE, BANDELLO, AND 
HTJNGART 

The relationship of Massinger’s The Picture to its source has 
already been thoroughly investigated, but some significant aspects 
of its plot have not been touched upon by either Koppel,^ or his 
follower, Merle.® Massinger called this drama a true Hungarian 
History ® and indeed, originally, the plot borrowed from Bandello 
through Painter’s Palace of Pleasure had a historically genuine 
Hungarian background. The king at whose court the Bohemian 
gentleman, hero of the novella, acquired fame and fortune, is a 
great historic character: Eang Matthew I of Hungary (1458-1490) 
was one of the most distinguished princes of the fifteenth century. 
His efforts to create a center of Renaissance culture on the shores 
of the Danube were celebrated by scores of the foremost Italian 
humanists. After his death, his wife, Beatrice of Aiagon, daughter 
of Ferdinand, king of Naples, retired to Naples, where she per- 
sonally met Bandello, took kindly interest in ham, and helped him 
in hours of distress.** Hei repaid her kmdness by repeated enco- 
miums and by placing her and her husband in leading rOles in the 
novella in question (i, 21). 

Thus, the king and queen were truly historic characters in the 
novella. Although Bandello asserted that his stories were "not 
fables, but true stones, unless he was misled by him who told them " 
to him,® according to Eeinhold Koehler’s® and Gaston Paris’^ 
investigations, it is manifest that this time Bandello mingled poetry 
and reality. He borrowed the entire anecdote with all its details 
from an episode of Perceforest, a French epic of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and in addition to the French version, the story is known in 

^ Quellen-Studi&n mt den Dramen <?. Chapmcms, Ph, Massmgers u. I, 
FordSf Strassburg, 1897. 

^Massingers ^‘The Picture tmd Painter, n, 28, Halle a. S., 1905. 

« The Plays of Ph, M, with Notes, Critical md Egaplaaiatory, by WiHiam 
Gifford, London, 1853, p. 252. 

* Fr. Picco, Quaranta NoveUe Bcelte di Maiteo Bandello, Sonzogno, 
Milano, n, d. (1911), p. 7. 

“ Dedicatory to n, 21, and elsewhere also. 

•"Zu der Erzahlung Adams von Oobsam ‘The Wrights Chaste Wife,’” 
Jdhrhuoh f. rom, u, engl. Lit,, 1867, pp. 44 ff. 

^Romama, v, 23 (1894), pp. 102 ff„ and especiafiy p. 107, n. 2. 

4 
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at least four variants, in Turkish, Persian, and English, and in the 
Gesta Romanorum. Accordingly, Francesco Pieco^s dating of 
Bandello^s novella ought to be modified a trifle : Picco conjectures 
that it w^s composed between 1506 and 1512,® Since Queen 
Beatrice died in ISOS’, it seems doubtful whether Bandello would 
have assigned her a r61e in a fictitious story while she lived; I 
would suggest that the novella was not composed before 1508, 

Although besides the royal couple there was no Hungarian 
element at all in the novella, the prestige of King Matthew^s name 
was great enough for readers to talce Bandello^s word for its truth- 
fulness, Matthew’s humanist biographers, Bonfini and Galeotto, 
were widely read in the sixteenth century; it is significant that 
an Italian humanist, Pietro Bizzari, who spent some time in Eng- 
land also, published an epigram on Matthew’s death as late as 
1565.® When Massinger enlarged Bandello’s anecdote with a 
secondary plot dealing with a lovelorn king and an all too ambitious 
queen, he could not possibly use the name of Matthew or Beatrice, 
with whom he and his public were thoroughly familiar. Instead, 
he selected another historic name from the long list of kings of 
Hungary, that of Ladislas. Hungary had had five kings by this 
name, but it is certain that Massinger could not think of Matthew’s 
immediate predecessor, Ladislas V, as Eesi Gielen suggests,^ for 
this Ladislas died young and a bachelor; besides, the character 
assigned to Massinger’s hero does not fit any historic king of 
Hungary. Honoria, the Queen, is an entirely fictitious person, 
for there has never been an Hungarian queen by this name. All 
in all, we must suppose that Massinger’s aim was to eliminate 
as much as possible of the genuine historic elements of the plot; 
he kept merely the vague Turkish wars of Hungary which had 
been going on since the fourteenth century. 

To conclude, Massinger based the subtitle of The Picture on the 
assumption that Bandello’s novello was an authentic Hungarian 
story. By changing the historic characters of the plot, however, 
he unwittingly forfeited the only Hungarian element of his drama. 
There remained only the vague Turkish wars as a really Hungarian 

® Op. oit., p. 62, n. 

® Poematum Lihri 11, Aldus, Venetiis, 1665, p. 148 b, 

UntersuoJvmgen ssur Namengehung hei Becmmnt, Fletcher imd Mas- 
singer, MUnster, 1929. 



motiTe in The Picture, and the passages in the diama censorions 
of court and courtiers do not concern Hungary but most probably 
relate to conditions in England about 

Abpad Stbinbb 

Hunter College 


]SrEW VEESBS BY JOHN WEBSTBE 

To the few occasional pieces of verse written by John Webster, 
the dramatist, may be added another example which has nofc been 
noticed by Dyce or Hazlitt, or by Mr. E. L. Lucas in his excellent 
edition of the Complete Worlcs of John Webster (1927). This is 
a set of seven descriptive or emblematical ” verses on an engraving 
preserved in the Print Department of the British Museum (call- 
number 1849-3-15-15) bearing the title, THE PEOGENIE OP 
THE MOST EBNOWNED PEINCE IAMBS KING OP GEEAT 
BEITAINE PEANCE AND lEELAND,^^ and having the pub- 
lisher's note : Are to be sould at the Vnicorne in CornehiU neare 
the Exchange by Will : Eiddiard." 

The print, which measures 11% X 18% inches, is described in 
the B. M. Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits ^ as 

A memorial plate, representing James I seated on throne, holding sceptre 
and skull, with Queen Anne and Prince Henry on either side of him, their 
hands on skulls. On 1. of the print stand Charles I and his Queen with 
their living children Charles, Mary and James . . and on r. Elizabeth, 

titular Queen of Bohemia, with the King and their ten children. 

At the foot of the throne are seated two deceased children — 
probably Margaret (b. 34 Dec., 1698) and Mary (b. Ap., 1906), 
both of whom died in infancy.* On the left wall is represented an 
angel unrolling a scroll on which is depicted the infant son of 
Charles I, who died shortly after birth (13 May, 1639). On the 
right, beneath a balcony, is hung a framed genealogical table that 

Thus Chelli's contention, according to which Massinger in his pseudo- 
historical dramas merely amplified the themes inherent in the plots them- 
selves, is not borne out by The Picture. Of. M. Chelli, Le Drome de 
Mc^singer, Paris, 1924, p. 54. 

^By Freeman O’Donohue and Henry M Hake, v (1922), 32. 

*A third child also died early, **Duik Kobert” (b. Ap. or May, 1601), 
The Catalogue is mistaken in calling them children of Charles 1. 
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traces the ancestry of James beginning with Edward IV. Skulls 
are also represented with the figures of the King of Bohemia (d. 
29 Nov., 1632) and of his eldest son, Frederick Henry (d. 17 Jan., 
1629). 

The Catalogue notes that the print 

is evidently the second state (issued after 1633 [the birth-year of James 
II] ) of a plate originally published in James’s lifetime The figures of 
Henrietta Maria and her children are additions; also the death’s heads 
assigned to King James^ to the King of Bohemia and to the latter’s eldest 
son.® 

It may be suggested, however, that the verses descriptive of Charles 
(given below) imply his betrothal to Henrietta Maria and that 
she was included in the original issue of the print. If this be true, 
the engraving may be dated between December, 1624, when the 
marriage treaty was ratified and the death of the king on 27 March, 
1625. This would make the verses one of the latest productions of 
the dramatist. 

Seven of the principal characters portrayed are given letters 
which refer to the similarly-lettered descriptive verses below. The 
latter occupy the whole lower portion of the engraving; that is, 
each stanza is placed end-long to each other in the order, from 
right to left, G F, B, A, C, D, B, each being separated from 
the other by a bracket. The last stanza on the left, i. e., E, bears 
beneath it the inscription: ^^Hsec composuit loannes Webster.^^ 

The verses are as follows. 

A IKmg Jomeel 
Tu decus omne tuis 

Ars vtinam mores, auimtiqs ejBfingere posset; 
pulcbrior in terris, nulla Tabella foret. 

<7owZd Ar*, guiftes of mind, ewpresa as well, 
no Picture in the World, should this exoelh 

B iQueen 

Mors sceptra, ligonibus sequat 
Queens Ann, resignes Tier Scepter onto fate, 
and yet m death, you may olserue her State, 
woh outshines, aU the Jewels of the Crowns, 
shee left "behind her, a most clears renowns; 


® In this case, the figures of the two children of the King of Bohemia, 
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C iPr%noe Eewry'[ 

Vno Auulsu non deficit Alter. 

Prince Hewry ( to our generall sorrow) die^d, 
earSi his heloued Sister was a hndej 
Never did a great Spnght, earlier shoot 
hut the Prime hlossomest seldome become fruiot 

D iPrederich, Kmg of Bohemia'] 

Vireseit vulnere virtue 
Chreat in thy hirth, d greater in thy choice 
hut ahsolutly greatest, in the voice 
proclaimes thee constant, vnder fortunes spight; 
thus ervuy, death, and hell thou putst to flight, 

E IBUzaheth, Titular Queen of Bohemia] 
PiLsenix/Vnica semper auis 
One Phcemx at a Tyme, and this is shee; 
sweet, as her funerall nest of Spicery 
0 may your father, fro yowr fruiotful womhe, 
plant vniversall peace m Christendoms, 

P iPrimoe Charles] 

Biis Genita: & ma^os progSiture Deos 
Happy Comunction; woh to men doth show, 

So hlest an Influence, such hlisse helowj 
The same as when in their high sphears ahoue 
The God of war do neet and Queene of Loue 

G [Two deceased children of King James] 
Hev propere nimxs coronandse 
Hsec cum parca tulit duo dulcia pignora regis 
fiebilis agnouit crimen et erubuit 

'When Fate before their due matured tyme 
Pulld these two branches fro their royaU stem 
The Fates themselues confeet their heedles orvme 
and in acknowledgment did blush for shame 


Cambridge, Massadhusetts 


Beenaed M. Wagnee 


Henrietta (b. July, 1626) and PMlip (b. Sept., 1627), would also be 
additions. 
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THE COPT POE THil CARELESS LOVERS 

The quarto of Edward Eavenscroft^s The Careless Lovers ^ con- 
tains a number of stage directions that differ from any I have 
observed in plays of that period.^ These directions, which must 
have been inserted by the prompter, deal with (1) properties 
needed for the various settings of Acts IV and V, (2) properties 
to be brought on the stage, (3) off-stage business, and (4) the call- 
ing of certain characters in time to take their cues. These notations 
are found throughout the play and typographically they resemble 
the ordinary stage directions. They generally occur in pairs, the 
preliminary direction preceding the second by an average of 20 
speeches or 43 lines. Thus on p. 58, 

{ Call Lovel, 

Careless 

is followed 21 speeches, or 40 lines, later by Enter Lovel and 
Careless.^^ 

The structure of The Careless Lovers changes abruptly at the 
end of Act III, and act and scene headings likewise change. Acts 
I, II, and III — ^the first portion composed by Eavenscroft (see 
below) — consist of one scene each. Each act is numbered and 
each ends with a couplet, but none has the location of the action 

^ The Careless Lovers : A Comedy Acted at the Duke’s Theatre. Written 
by Edward Eavencrofts, Gent London, Piinted for William Cademan, at 
the Popes Head in the Lower Walk in the New Exchange, 1673. 

* Similar stage directions may be found in a few plays of an earlier 
period, notably in Massinger’s City Madam, (1658) and in several plays 
first printed in the 1657 folio of Beaumont and Eletcher; and their occur- 
rence has been noted by V. E. Albright, The Shakespenan Stage, 106-07, 
P. H. Paiiier, GHtical Edition of The City Madam (U. of Va. diss. un- 
published), 13-14, and Bullen’s Variorum ed. of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
n, 105-06. Farrier and Bullen surmise that the plays in question were 
printed from prompt copies, but do not prove the truth of their assumption 
by citing the evidence to be found in Massinger’s Believe as You List, of 
which we have the autograph MS with the autograph license of Henry 
Herbert. No one, I think, has suggested that the actual prompt copies 
were sold to the publishers at this time because they could not be used in 
the theatres, or that the scarcity of such stage directions as we are now 
dealing with in earlier and later quartos may be evidence that when the 
theatres were open, prompt copies were not normally permitted to leave 
the possession of the actors. 
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indicated, and no settings are described, though Act III is an 
interior scene. Acts IV and Y, also numbered and ending with 
couplets (that of Act IV is pnnted as prose), consist of three scenes 
each, and though these scenes do not have formal headings and 
numbers, many of them have properties listed, as for instance 
IT, [lii]: 

Tables, Chadrs 1 Enter Mrs. Breeder, Clappam, 

Ocmdles, Bottles j Drawer m Tavern. 

or V, [iii] : 

Hall-Table a^d 1 Enter Level, Jacinta, the Scene changes, 
Candles, 4 Ohadres, j and a Boom %n Mucliwortli’a Home. 

A second group of directions reminds the property man to have 
needed articles at hand. On p. 39 we find : 

r A Bottle of Each, 

J and Glass ready 
for Beatrice. 

and two pages later Beatrice makes her entrance. On p. 64, 
[Beat, on the Beir ready.** warns the prompter to line up the 
funeral procession described as follows on p. 66 : 

Toby %n the habit of a Bearer, 4 Bearers with a Coffin on a Bearej 4 
Maids m white, bearvng up the 4 comers of the Sheet; they walk around 
the Stage, set down the Corps as to rest themselves; attended with some 
few followers. 

A direction on p. 33, 

Enter Beatrice. 

[Bfing Napkms and stop thevr Mouths.'\, 

IS peculiar in lacking a preparatory direction and in naming proper- 
ties and stage business that are not alluded to in the dialogue. 

Stage directions that indicate sound effects and other off-stage 
business are met with in many plays, but few of them are preceded 
as in The Careless Lovers by a warning/^ The direction on p. 
15 is a good example : 

{ Beady to shut 
the Boult. 

The business takes place on p. 16, " [_8hut the Boult.** [Enoch 
ready** on page 40 is followed by a double direction : 

KnooMny at the Boon] IKnoojhing within. 
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Several of the directions quoted above would serve as a warning 
to the actors as well as to the property man or prompter. Others 
have only one purpose, to get an actor ready for his entrance, as 
on p. 58, for instance, " [Call Hilaria,^^ prepares for the entrance on 
p. 60. Although five of the principal characters are thus warned, 
the prompter is not always reminded to call them. And some- 
times his chief interest seems to be in the minor characters, as 
on p. 62 : 

{ OaU Careless, Musioh, 

Breed. Clap. 

This is printed in the midst of a conversation between Careless and 
Hilaria and shows that the prompter was concerned with getting 
Mv^ch and two other minor actors ready for their entrance 44 lines 
later. 

Most of the stage directions are in content just what one expects 
to find, but even these have a typographical interest, for they are 
now on the left side of the page, now on the right, and again in the 
center; and occasionally entrance and exits are omitted. Some- 
times the directions are wholly in italics, sometimes all but the 
proper names are italicized, and sometimes only the proper names. 
In many eases entrances, usually printed in the center of the 
page, are preceded and followed by a space, but often one space or 
the other is omitted, as if the manuscript had been revised and 
the original stage direction crowded by the revision. 

Now Eavenscroft has told us something of the history of the play 
and the rest ® may be pieced out or surmised. He says in " The 
Epistle to the Eeader^^: 

... It was written at the Desire of the Young Men of the Stage, and 
given them for a LmtevirPlayi they ask’t it not above a Week before 
Bhfove-Tuesdwy; In three dayes time, the Three first Acts were Made, 
Transcrib'd, and given them to write out in Parts— The Two last Acts took 
me up just so much time: one Week compleated it. 

Since Easter fell on April 2, 1673, the play must have been written 


*In 1694 Eavenscroft reworked the play and incorporated portions of 
Massinger’s A "New Wa/y to Fay Old Belts, calling the product The Oanter- 
Iwy Quests^ or, A, Bargain BroJeen^ This plagiarism has long been over- 
looked, though Genest noted it, ii, 57-68. 
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in March. By IToveinber 24 it had been entered^ in the Term 
Catalogue and before the end of the year it was m print. 

Ezamination of the stage directions, taken in conjunction with 
EavenscrofPs explicit statement, leads me to the belief that in this 
case, at least, a Eestoration play was printed directly from the 
prompt copy. The nature of many of the stage directions, the 
irregulariiy with which directions are located on the page,''and the 
inconsistency with which they are spelled and punctuated indicate 
that the compositor worked with the fair copy mentioned by 
Eavenscroft, on which the prompter had noted in helter-skelter 
fashion whatever was necessary to running ofiE a performance. 
Furthermore, the compositor was faithful to his copy. He did not 
attempt to make the stage directions consistent in form and punc- 
tuation or to eliminate the unusual ones. 

One proof was run ofE and corrected, for we find a list of errata 
on p. 77. This makes numerous trifling corrections (but fails to 
correct the numbering of pp. 25-32, and even perpetuates the 
error) and catches the compositor in one misreading of the copy. 
On pp. 60-61 is a short passage of four unimportant speeches 
followed by Enter Hilaria.” Someone marked the passage for 
deletion and inserted another Enter Hilaria^^ at the beginning 
of the cut. The compositor included the ^^cut^^ and both en- 
trances.^^ To correct this, the proof-reader closed the list of errata 
with: ^^p. 53 [really p. 60], 1. 29. dele Bet. Sir we are still &c/^ The 
play seems to have had no other editing. If there had been any 
opportunity to make corrections, Eavenscroft, who had already seen 
one play through the press, or anyone in authority at the playhouse, 
would have removed from the proofs the stage directions which 
give The Careless Lovers its bibliographical interest. 

James G. MoManaway 

Baltimore^ Marylmd 


*Here it has an alternate title: “'The Careless Lovers, or The Conceited 
Travellers.” 
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REVIEWS 


Hamlet 1608. By Giovaitni Eamello. Torino: Eratelli Bocca, 
1930. Pp. vii + 293. 

A volume of nearly three hundred pages devoted to a minute 
analysis of the First Quarto of Hamlet cannot fail to be of prime 
importance to those interested in the problem of the "^^Bad 
Quartos.^^ Later critics will be able to make use of this book 
even if they lack the elementary knowledge of Italian which would 
enable them to read the simple and straightforward comment; for 
much of Ramello’s work consists in the textual comparisons which 
he has made, and these are of course quoted from the English text. 

The author announces that he purposes to apply a rigorously 
inductive method to the examination of the texts in order to clarify 
the muddled criticisms which have hitherto been made. He then 
classifies, the irregularities of Qi and concludes that a large part 
of it must be spurious and due to the inexpertness or ignorance 
of the compiler. As a basis of comparison the text of Q 2 is taken, 
supplemented by the Folio, for Eamello regards Q 2 as set from 
Shakespeare^s autograph copy, which he thinks was given, to the 
printer when the play was entered on S. E. m 1602, a transcript 
of it serving as the playhouse copy and undergoing various changes 
between 1602 and 1623. 

More than 100 pages are given to the citing o£ passages from 
Qi with the corresponding passages from Q 2 and a running com- 
mentary on the kinds of errors shown in Qi. These include pas- 
sages which do not make good sense, metrical irregularities, gram- 
matical and stylistic anomalies, and dramatic inconsistencies. The 
author concludes that all the divergencies in Qi of whatever sort 
involve the existence of the play as represented by Q 2 . Except 
for the substitution of the names of Polonius and Eeynaldo for 
Corambis and Montano, which do not render necessary the slight- 
est modification of the texV^ we may regard it as established that 
Shakespeare has given us just one version of his masterpiece,^^ and 
that ^^the problem of the genesis of Hamlet does not exist any 
longer." 

While it seems fairly clear from the argument up to this point 
that Qi is at every stage derivative from Shakespeare^s Hamlet^ 
it does not follow from any considerations that Eamello has set 
before us that there was no revision of the drama after the time 
when the compiler " heard it on the stage. The rearrangement of 
the scenes by which HamlePs To be or not to be " soliloquy was 
shifted, the scene of Horatio and the Queen, the changed attitude 
of the Queen, and other smaller differences in Qi might all con- 
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ceivably be due to thei " compiler but it does not in the least 
follow that Shakespeare^s play, when it served as the " text-base 
for Qi, was without these features. Eamello observes that ^Hhe 
compiler has returned to the narrative of Belief orest for some 
of these particulars, but will not admit that this very fact argues 
against his position. He is on safer grounds when he remarks 
that as the publication of Qi was apparently due to the great 
success of Hamlet on the stage, there would be no point in revising 
the work. The question as to whether or not Shakespeare revised 
his Hamlet is left ]ust about where it was, and the problem of 
the genesis of Hamlet still exists. 

A more interesting and more original discussion follows in the 
chapter on Unitary origin of the spurious elements.” The 
author concludes that the regular verses are no better and no 
worse than the irregular, that many irregular verses have no trace 
of corruption, that confusion and inconsistency often appear in 
regular verse although in the most severely mutilated scenes the 
irregular verse predominates, and that the compiler “ was accus- 
tomed to scatter irregular verse through that which is regular.” 
The phraseology of both the regular and irregular verse is marked 
by a superfluity of exclamations, repetitions, and grammatical 
forms rare in Shakespeare. Noting an obvious parallel in two 
passages, one of which is a corruption of Shakespeare and the 
other an addition, Eamello decides that the corrupter ” and the 

reviser ” are the same. 

Whether the pirate had a confederate or did the whole job 
himself is not a matter of great consequence. If one thief proves 
sufficient, nothing is gained by insisting upon two. But the posi- 
tiveness of Eamello in announcing his conclusions tempts one to 
remark that here again the conclusion is not legitimately drawn 
from the facts presented. If, as the present reviewer is forced 
to believe, the reviser was a different man from the corrupter,” 
that does not mean that thei signs of his hand would not appear 
where the ^'corrupter” was most obviously at work. His task 
was to supplement the corrupter^s ” report throughout the entire 
play. The parallel cited occurs in two lines of veise which were 
both obviously written by the reviser,” though in the first instance 
he was patching the " corrupter^s ” report. With his facility in 
writing blank verse the "reviser” would never have set down 
the speeches of Marcellus line by line as he had learned them 
and then; have put in absurdly irregular lines the perfectly scau- 
nable verse which was spoken by some other character on the stage 
with him. Where we have a characteristic that is really distinctive, 
like the " lest that ” which occurs five times and, as Eamello notes, 
is of course not to be found in Shakespeare^s Hamlet, we find that 
all five instances occur in the regular verse of the " reviser.” But 
the accuracy and care with which the Italian critic has listed the 
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extraneous interjections, the repetition of phrases, and the un- 
Shakespearean grammatical forms in Qi will assist English stu- 
dents to study the play more carefully than some of them have 
hitherto done. 

It is natural if not inevitable that anyone who made so detailed 
a comparison of Qi with the authentic text would find that the 
pirate must have been the actor who took the part of Marcellus. 
Some recent essays, which we know Eamello had not seen, since 
his bibhography was compiled before they appeared, would have 
saved him from the mist^e of giving this actor also the r61e of 
Voltimand, whose long speech is a transcript and not a memorial 
reproduction; from repeating Widgery^s error of selecting the 
First Player (instead of the Second) ; and from the impossible 
conjecture that the First Gravedigger might also have been played 
by the actor-thief. 

The list of errors which may be charged to the printer and 
more especially the hst of Qi readings which agree with either Qs 
or Fi against the authority of the other, will be found useful for 
reference. The book concludes with copious extracts from the 
English critics with such comments upon them as could easily 
be conjectured from the constructive portion of the book. There 
is an Appendix on Der Bestrafte Brudermord, which is ‘treated 
in exactly the same manner that Qi was treated, with exactly the 
same conclusions reached: that it was derived by reporting 
from the play as preserved in Qg ; that all its inconsistencies are 
ironed out by a collation with the true text; that the parallels 
with Kyd presuppose no Ur-Mamletj but are accidental, or explain- 
able on other grounds, or derived from readings of Q 2 - There 
can be no doubt that EameUo^s book is indispensable for those 
who mtend hereafter to consider the Qi problem; and it is equally 
certain that there is something still to say about that problem in 
spite of the tone of finality which the latest investigator (like 
some others before him) has assumed. 

Henry David Gray 

Stmford Univ&rsiiy 


The Doctrine of the English Gentleman in the Sixteenth Century, 
By Etjth Kelso. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1929. Pp. 288. $2.60. 

Students who consider the ideals of an age important for under- 
standing its literature, as well as those who prefer to project 
literature upon a background of social history, will find Miss 
Kelsons book especially important. It begins with Italian, French, 
and English theories and definitions of nobility, gentility, and 
virtue, and of the gentleman. Miss Kelso deduces certain general 
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conclusions. As changing conditions deprived the noble of his 
prerogative as a warrior, he sought an outlet in other fields. And 
these fields were for Englishmen civil rather than military. Hence 
Eiyot^s Bohe of the Governour is addressed, not to the knight, 
but to his sixteenth-century descendant, the gentleman. In England, 
certainly, no tradition has from the sixteenth century been more 
notable than that which posits, for the person well born, service to 
the state in fields not necessarily military. But although such was 
the ideal, practice and ideals did not always agree. Arms continued 
to hold, by convention, an important place in the gentleman^s life. 
Other occupations came to be winked at. Bars were lowered until 
the gentleman might without great derogation engage even in 
certain trades. The change from feudal and chivalric ideals was 
largely complete by the beginnmg of the seventeenth century. 

If, as Elyot, Mulcaster, and others maintained, the person of 
good birth was more likely to benefit the state than one of base 
origin, it was only sensible that he should receive special training. 
Miss Kelso sketches the change from the knightly to the Eenais- 
sance ideal of education, indicating differences between Italian and 
English aims : the former tending toward perfection in the indi- 
vidual as an end in itself, the latter insistmg upon the usefulness to 
society of trainmg up what Elyot termed governors.^^ The dif- 
ference in aim led to differences in method, the most salient feature 
of English theories of education being that experience of the world 
was favored over book learning. Miss Kelso would have done well 
to stress the further point that, beginning with Elyot, education 
aimed chiefly at character rather than mere intellectual attain- 
ments — ^an aim consonant with English fondness for principles 
from moral philosophy. 

Of the gentleman^s moral code, including courtesy, Miss^ Kelso 
has a good deal to say, particularly of the relation of Eenaissance 
notions to Christian and chivalric and pagan. Into matters of 
etiquette she goes but slightly. There is an mteresting attempt to 
relate the gentleman^s code of honor to the duel. And as no account 
of gentle nurture would be complete which failed to deal with 
physical exercise and recreations, there is a brief sketch of six- 
teenth-century field sports and indoor games. 

Not least in importance are the 109 pages in which Miss Kelso 
gives us the first real bibliography of this subject, including works 
from Continental countries. Though it claims to be only a working 
list, it provides an excellent basis for future studies. An index 
provides a useful key to bibliography and text. Miss Kelso has 
read widely and assimilated the materials -^oroughly, ^ This admir- 
able book should provoke further interest in the relation to society 
of the aristocrat and the ideals of his class. 

W. Lee TTstiok 

Baltimore, Moirylwnd 
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Chateaubriand and Virgil, By Louis Hastings Naylok. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. Pp. xv 212. (The 
Johns Hopkins Studies m Eomance Literatures and 
Languages ) 

Professor Naylor^s Ghateauh-iand and Virgil is the development 
of a dissertation presented at the Johns Hopkins University in 
1923, one of a series of studies devoted to Chateaubriand by pupils 
of Professor Chinard. Pew investigations could be of greater 
educative value to their autliors than these studies of great writers, 
although they only could bring confirmation of well-known facts 
and serve chiefly to assemble materials for a critical edition of 
Chateaubriand^s works. Publication, in such cases, should follow 
as a reward for the accomplishment of an arduous task. This has 
been made possible for Naylor in the bi-millesimal anniversary 
year of VirgiPs birth, with the happy result that he has now been 
able to incorporate in his book the pertinent results of the findings 
of Miss Smead and Miss Miller, Pierre Moreau, C. E. Hart, and 
Blaise Briod. It follows that Chateaubriand and Virgil may be 
recommended as the broadest study of what can be termed the 
principal literary sources of Chateaubriand. 

This volume is well planned and fully documented except at the 
beginning and end. Naylor^s Introduction is an attempt "to 
present the concept of Virgil in Prance between 1790 and 1830.^^ 
However, the affirmations: "Among all the romantic poets . . . 
there was current a tradition regarding Virgil " or " Virgil wrote 
that his hero wept. Aeneas was, therefore, according to the Eoman- 
ticists, a Eomantic hero " (pp. xiii, xiv) do not carry much con- 
viction, unsupported by any evidence at all. The reviewer also 
confesses complete ignorance of the concept of " le Virgile 
poitrinaire (put in quotes by Naylor without explanation) the 
last words in the book. "Virgil in the life of Chateaubriand,^^ 
the first chapter, explains the romanticist^s familiarity with the 
poet, and points out how often Chateaubriand^s fondness for 
Virgil was due to the similarities which he discovered in their lives 
as set forth in his autobiographical writings, thus creating in 
Prance a new image of Virgil as a melancholy and tender poet, after 
1802. "Chateaubriand as a critic of Virgil, chapter two, con- 
tinues the discussion of melancholy, and presents Chateaubriand^s 
views upon the originality of Virgil in his imitations of Homer 
(as a screen against accusations of plagiarism). Here too are set 
forth, largely from le Genie du christianisme, its author^s state- 
ments concerning the religion of the Eomans as a source of literary 
inspiration/^ Een4 did not always understand Virgil, as in le 
Genie, where he interprets the picture of the SibyPs frenzy as an 
indication of melancholy: Le$ tours negatifs sont particuliers d 
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V^rgile^ et Von peut remarquer, en general^ qu'ils sont fort multi- 
plies chez les ecrivains d'un genie melancohque (p. 103). 

(Ghateaubriand) is never so content as when the com- 
parison in his work forms a mosaic of which the stones are taken 
from many passages.^^ His borrowings from Virgil, found in les 
Natchez, in Atala, Bene, and le Geme, as well as in les Martyrs, 
are analyzed in the three remaining chapters, showing a preference 
for the Aeneid and the Georgies but much familiarity with the 
Eclogues, These borrowings group themselves under five heads: 
(1) the representation of female characters; (2) the themes of 
travel and life in exile; (3) combats; (4) descriptions of nature, 
(6) and comparisons of human beings with the lower animals. 
In les Martyrs, the Virgilian supernatural machinery is drawn 
upon frequently to provide a setting for the tale. 

KTaylor shows excellent taste in his enjoyment of Chateaubriand^s 
landscapes in the Virgilian manner. His own style is generally 
free from the pitfall of gallicisms {rUit, p. 149, precedes litteraires, 
p. 187). Two indices, one from Virgilian source-material to 
Chateaubriand^s works, the other from the French text to Virgil, 
add further proof of Naylor^s ingenuity and capacity for taking 
pains, if more were needed than excellent typography. 

William Leonaed Sohwaetz 

Stanford TJnwersvty 


Le Boman Beige eontemporain Charles de Coster, Camille Lemon- 
nier, Georges EeTehoud, Eugene Demolder, Georges Tirr^s, 
Par BBaTJAMiiT Mathsse WooDBEiDas. Preface de Maurice 
Wilmotte. Bruxelles: La Benaissance du Livre, 1930. xxi 
+ 314 pages. 

Un livre qui doit Itre salu6 eomme nous offrant enfln quelque 
chose de concret sur les 6crivains beiges contemporains dont on 
parle beaucoup et dont on salt si peu. II est Itonnant que^ M. 
Woodbridge ait 6t6 le premier qui ait song6 k profiter de son s6jour 
en Belgique (profitant de la Iib6ralit6 de la “ Commission for Relief 
in Belgium, Educational Foundation ”) pour e x a min er de pr^ le 
pays et 6crire un livre comme celui-ci. C^est tout ^ son 61oge. 
Les Beiges I’ont senti, et le v6t6ran des lettres beiges, M. Mamice 
Wilmotte, a toum6 en sa faveur une preface dont M. Woodbridge 
n'a pas k se plaindre. 

L’auteur ne donne pas une histoire de la litt6rature beige, mais 
choisit quelques repr^sentants auxquels dans sa table des mati^res 
il un adjectif — qui, cependant, k lire le lirre mime, ne paratt 
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pas toujoTirs tr^s caracteristique, on du moins pourrait bien in- 
dnire en erreur, Le roman de Oh. de Coster n^est historiqne 
que comme cadre, mais pr6tend bien parler pour les contemporains ; 
le roman de Lemonnier est bien mystique, mais c^est le mysti- 
eisme du naturalisms le moins chaste (il a pass6 trois fois devant le 
tribunal pour accusation de pornographie) ; pour Virres, Pauteur 
a senti lui-mSme que roman catholique^^ n^irait pas et il 6crit 

romancier catholique car, en efiEet, Virrfis comme les autres est 
avant tout un r4aliste convaincu et ne glisse au catholicisme qu'in- 
cidemment; c. a. d. que s^il est bien, lui, catholique, les romans ne 
le sont pas sp6cialement. 

Mais laissons cela. Le but du livre 6tait de montrer en ces 
6crivains la tentative de cr6er une litt6rature qui soit bien f onci^re- 
ment beige avant tout. En lisant M. Woodbndge, le lecteur verra 
jusqu^ou ils ont reussi. En somme, Pimpression qui demeure est 
quhls ont cr46 une litterature de ^^vigueur brutale et [de] crue 
observation^^ selon Pexpression de M. Wilmotte. Ils ont fait en 
litterature ce que les fameuz peintres flamands avaient fait en art, 
et les formulas de Taine semblent s^appliquer decid4ment bien fort 
h la Belgique. Chacun cependant exprime avec des nuances ce 
realisms violent et gras : de Coster en ressuscitant un type popu- 
laire. Till Ulenspiegel, qui est pour les Beiges ce que Pantagruel 
est pour les Frangais, Palstaff pour les Anglais, Don Quichotte pour 
les Espagnols: Lemonnier, le plus fonci^rement beige, en mettant 
son honneur i ne reculer devant aucune truculence ou ind4cence : 
Demolder en alliant son goUt du sensuel avec un tr6s remarquable 
sens de la plus delicate fferie (peut-Stre le plus original) ; Virres, 
en y mettant k Poccasion du catholicisme de prol6taire. Quant k 
Eekhoud, il est le moins clair psychologiquement; on ne voit point, 
mSme aprSs avoir lu le volume de M, Woodbridge, comment se con- 
cilient dans ce cerveau, ces fanatiques plaidoyers pour les Stres en 
marge de la civilisation, et cette aristocratie de sentiment qui fait 
quM ne veut que les regarder mais r4cuse leur mani^re de vivre et 
de penser. Que faire de cela: ^^Tu r§ves done la revolution, 
Panarchie. — Oh, que non! . . . Je ne trouve les gueux adorables 
que comme tels. . . . S^ils se r6voltent, j^entends que ce soit 
isoiement, chacun pour soi, sans qu^il entre dans leurs transgress- 
ions un esprit de revendications sociales^^ (136)? En cet Stre 
fou^eux, qui veut §tre k la fois "sociologue humanitaire et 
artiste," on entrevoit par moments un fren4tique, presque un 
desequiibre. 

M. Woodbridge est discret, dit M. Wilmotte; — oui, il Pest peut- 
Stre mSme un pen trop. H est difficile en le lisant de ne pas penser 
souvent k deux grands 6crivains, Verhaeren et Maeterlinck qui sont 
beiges aussi, et qui ont tons les traits des auteurs pr4sentes. Com- 
ment se fait-il qu’ils aient, eux, acquis en quelque sorte droit de 
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cite dans la litterature frangaise de Prance, tandis qu^on ne pent 
en dire autant de eeux 6tndi6s par M, Woodbridge ? Sans doute, ils 
ne sent pas ronaanciers, et comme tels ils 4taient hors du cadre dn 
livre; mais nous avons comme line idSe qne, m§me s’lls avaient 
choisi le roman comme moyen d^expression, ils auraient perce 
aussi. Qnel est done ce qtielqne chose qu^ont ces deux et que les 
autres n^ont pas ? II serait interessant de le rechercher. 

Albert Sohinz 

University of Pennsylvania 


Thomas Ghaiterton, the Ma/rvelous Boy. To which is added The 
Exhibition, a Personal Satire. By Esther Parker Bllikoer. 
Philadelphia : University of Pennsylvania Press, 1930. Pp. 75. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

In all the warring schools of contemporary psychology there are 
as yet no concepts which give unity to the young science. Paced 
by this confusion of tongues, most critics choose psychoanalysis and 
lend a credulous ear to some ot its most fantastic formulations. So 
far as I know only one literary critic, Louis Peter de Vries, has 
done full justice to all the contemporary schools of psychology and 
to their parentage.^ 

Most literary psychoanalysts have been Freudians. But Esther 
Parker Ellinger has turned to Preud^s rebellious pupil, Adler, to 
read the riddle of Chatterton, the marvelous boy. While Adler, 
with his " inferiority complex,’^ is just as restricted in his outlook 
as Preud, with his Protean conception of sex,^^ Miss Ellinger has 
certainly chosen the formula which rescues Chatterton from the 
pruderies and the vague mutterings of " insanity which have 
beclouded the reputation of that amazing young poet from his day 
to this. Her diagnosis is completely convincing. 

There is, I think, only one flaw in her work. She points out 
quite properly that we have no right to make light of Chatterton^s 
aesthetic achievement because he was a neurotic. But she exone- 
rates Chatterton of deceit because he was a neurotic. W'e must 
either blend cause and effect with all values, aesthetic as well as 
ethical, or we must maintain that the descriptive and appreciative 
points of view are mutually exclusive. We cannot use science to 
allow us to praise the beauties of Chatterton and to forbid us to 
blame his moral aberrations. It should be added, however, as Miss 
EUinger^s finely objective biographical sketch shows, that Chatter- 

^ The Iflatwre of Poetic lAteratvre, Seattle, University of Washington 
Press, 1930. 

6 
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ton was, in the main, a youth of lofty moral insight and practice 
and that his venial sms would give no great offense to anyone who 
is not hopelessly vinegar-visaged. 

Nevertheless this little volume is an admirable example of what 
IS needed in a day when most academic literary critics are too 
concerned with antiquarianism and most journalistic literary 
critics are irresponsible impressionists. Moreover, the volume con- 
tains a carefully edited text of an important but hitherto inacces- 
sible satire. The Exhibition. Finally, the careful sifting of the 
work of earlier critics is noteworthy for its catholicity and dis- 
crimination. 

Heebbrt Ellsworth Cory 

XJnvoersity of Wcbshington 


German Plays of the Nineteenth Century. By T. M. Campbell. 

New York: F. C. Crofts & Co., 1930. Pp. 437. $4.00. 

This volume, including twelve dramas from eight dramatists, 
can give our students a fairly comprehensive idea of the develop- 
ment of the German drama in the nineteenth century, from the 
rise of romanticism to the rise of naturalism : 

Tieck: Der gestiefelte Eater:, Werner: Der vierundzwanzigste 
Februar; Kleist : Der zerbrochene Krug, Prinz Friedrich von Bom- 
burg ; GnUparzer ; Sappho, Konig OtloTcars Cluck und Ende ; Heb- 
bel: Maria Magdalene, Berodes und Mariamne, Agnes Bemauer; 
Ludwig: Der Erbforster; Anzengruber: Das vierte Gebot; Haupt- 
mann : Einsame Menschen. 

While there are , bound to be subjective difEerences as to the 
inclusion of this or the omission of that drama — ^personally I regret 
only that instead of Sappho Mr. Campbell did not include Des 
Meeres und der Liebe WeTlen or maybe Medea — on the whole, the 
selection has been made judiciously. The notes are brief and to 
the point, qualities much to be desired. The Introduction is a 
scholarly and useful piece of work, well written, concise, enlighten- 
ing. It is all that such introductions should be: it gives the 
student the necessary information, and the teacher will read it 
with pleasure and profit. I iwish to take issue on a few points : 

(1) I doubt whether Tieck deserves to be called ^^a great poet^' 
(p. 4) . Novalis, Holderlin, Eichendorff essentially were, but Tieck 
is only a near poet. 

(3) Instead of saying that ^^Wieland^s enthusiasm for Robert 
Guiskard was unbounded (p. 6), why not quote Wieland^s words 
since they sum up KleisPs dramatic endeavor? 

(3) I feel, too, that Mr. Campbell is driving a good point too 
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far when he says of GriUparzer^s heroes that " they collapse in the 
consciousness of their own impotence (p. 12) and of his women 

that they are of the traditional kind, not concerned in the least 
about guarding their rights as individuals, but only with captivat- 
ing and holding the men they love^^ (p. 14). Is this true of 
Medea or even of Hero ? 

(4) And last : " It iwas the misfortune of the Eomantic drama 
that the leaders of the movement had no liking for Schiller.^^ It 
would not have affected the salvation of the Eomantic drama one 
iota if they had loved Schiller. They did not learn dramatic art 
from Sophocles and Shakspere, and would not have done so from 
Schiller. Why? Such things are not learned. Witness Gottfried 
Keller^s long and unsuccessful struggle with the drama. By and 
large the romantic movement was lyric and epic, and not dramatic. 

The proof-reading has been done with care. A few errors can 
easily be corrected by any reader, e.g. Danton^s Tod (page 14), 
Weisze (page 3 but Weissenfels on page 6), S. Vischer (instead of 
Pischer, 385), Monaledschi (Monaldeschi, 430) . The special intro- 
ductions to the various authors and the individual plays seem to 
have been added as an after thought; they are dry and perfunctory. 
They might well have been left out. 

Peibbeich Beuns 

JJnweraity of Wisconsm 


Voltaire and the English Deists. By Nobmaw L. Tosebt. Yale 
Eomanic Studies, Vol. i. ITew Haven: Yale University Press, 
1930. Pp. X + 224. $2.60. 

Although Voltaire’s indebtedness to England has long been 
studied with great care and much light thrown on many aspects 
of it, the specific problem of the relation of Voltaire to the English 
Deists has been the subject usually of mere assmnption or guess 
work. The explanation is not difficult: Deism as a philosophical 
school is dead and uninteresting; and, one congratulated oneself, 
Voltaire’s obligations in that direction were obvious enough not to 
require detailed investigation. Thus we find Churton Oollms, who 
was by no means a careless worker, writing as follows in what 
has been among the standard discussions of the subject: "Most 
probably Voltaire owed infinitely more to Bolingbroke than to all 
the other English deists put together, but how carefully he had 
followed the course of this controversy [of Woolston in 1727 and 
later] is obvious from innumerable passages in his subsequent writ- 
ings” (Voltcdrej Montesquieu and Rousseau in England, London, 
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1908, pp. 61-62). In the study before us. Professor Torrey 
sharply contradicts both these conclusions. He finds excellent 
reasons for deciding that the supposed influence of Bolingbroke is 
a "treacherous starting point” (p. 6), and that "whether or not 
Bolinghroke’s philosophy, or metaphysics, was worth borrowing 
from, Voltaire paid almost no attention to it” (p. 148). And as 
for Woolston’s attack on the miracles. Professor Torrey affirms 
with precision that Woolston’s ideas appear first in Voltaire in the 
Sermon des dnqmnte in 1?'62. In fact, the general conclusion of 
this study is that Voltaire "was little interested in the critical 
deists as such during his stay in England” (p. 35), and that his 
intensive study of them belongs to his old age at Femey, when 
in his vigorous polemics and propaganda he made liberal, and often 
unscrupulous, use of both their ideas and their reputations. 

Professor Torrey has reached something like finality in his treat- 
ment of his subject. First he has carefully read the Deists and 
compared their texts with that of Voltaire. But he has had the 
good fortune further to test all his conclusions by the evidence 
found in Voltaire’s library in Leningrad. A very elaborate system 
of paper markers, explained by Professor Torrey, served not only 
Voltaire in the composition of his works, but Professor Torrey in 
turn in tracing his sources. Evidence of such objective nature is 
of course seldom available to the student of sources and influences, 
and the general conclusions reached in this excellent study are not 
likely to be disturbed. 

Louis I. Bbbdvold 

JJnioeraitff of Uvihigan 


Abb4 Pr6vost, The Adventures of a Mm of Quality, Translated 
with an Introduction. By Mtsib E. Eobbetson. New York : 
The Dial Press, 1930. Pp. 208. $4.00. 

Who would have expected Pr6vost’s Mimoires et Avantwres d’vm 
Homme de qualUi (1728-1731) to come again to light in a popular 
edition after a two-hundred-year interval? Eather pale they seem 
now and yet not devoid of a certain gentle interest, particularly as 
Dr. Eobertson, already favorably known for her critical edition of 
Volume V of these Mimoires et Avmtures, has chosen for her 
translation this same volume, which reproduces in fictional form 
some of Provost’s most vivid impressions of England and English 
Eterfiture. Thus it is Pr6vost, the apostle of cosmopolitanism, a 
genial and smilingly benevolent forerunner of tiie ironic Voltaire, 
who appears m these pages and no one interested in a contemporary 
picture of eighteenth-century England can afford to neglect the 
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Abbess smooth-flowing and rather quaint narrative with its oc- 
casional concrete details appearing unexpectedly in the midst of 
more conventional passages. 

The editor has furnished an excellent Introduction, well-written, 
authentic, and full of the facts of the author’s life at this period. 
There are also such footnotes as the text occasionally needs and an 
extensive and very useful bibliography dealing particularly with 
Anglo-French relations during the early eighteenth century. 

O/ito State TJvvoers%ty GeORGE E. HavENS 


BRIEF MENTION 


The Studenfs Milton. Edited by Fran-k A. Patterson’. New 
York: F. S. Crofts, 1930. Pp. x + 1090 + 41. $5.00. This is a 
remarkable volume, since it contains aE of Milton’s poetry together 
with the translations of the Latin, Greek, and Italian poems by 
Columbia professors, and nearly all the prose works — ^including the 
Christim Doctrine. Yet the type is large, and as there is but 
one column of verse on a page, the poetry has a very attractive 
appearance. It is seldom that so much is offered in a form so 
pleasing at a price so reasonable. 

E. n. H. 


Der Begriff ^Romance' in der mittelenglischen und fruhneu- 
cnglischen Literatur (Anglistische Forschungen, Heft 68). By 
Ebiitald Hoops. Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1929. Pp.viii + 98. EM. 
U. When one reflects on the lively interest in the medieval romances 
which has so long obtained, it is surprising that Dr. Hoops should 
be the first to undertake a thorough-going study of the semantics 
of the word romance” as exhibited in ME and early NE literary 
documents. But the matter has now been competently dealt with 
and in an interesting though scientific fashion. After an account 
of the etymology < romdnice, adv., and of the various MB forms 
and speUjngs, the meanings of ^romance’ are carefully analysed 
(French, Eomanic; a story in general; narrative poem; as the 
equivalent of ' source^; and as the designation of a specific poem). 
A study of the form and contents of the ME romances follows, 
also a discussion of the modes of presentation, oral delivery, and 
the like. A special section is devoted to the use of ^ romance ’ from 
1500-1650. An appendix offers the reader a convenient index of 
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illustrative passages utilized, while scarcely less useful is a list of 
works read in which ^ romance^ does not occur. 

On p. 43 Dr. Hoops quotes from the NUD. a passage from John 
Evelyn^s Letter to Sir Richard Browne, dated London, December 
6, 1647. The entire passage, not accessible to the author, runs 
as follows: 


That evening I made a visit to my L6rd of 36, and my character goes 
among all mine acquaintance for the civilest traveller that ever returned. 
For I was eatpected all ribbon, feather) and romango, which has turned 
much to my account, though better spoken from another (Bray’s 1854 ed., 
m, 5). 


^ Romango^ is rendered by the NED. ^ romantic style this will do, 
but mannered,^ ^ affected^ is, judging from the context, rather 
closer to the mark. 

What might have been little more than a glorified NED. article 

proves to be an illuminating study of one aspect of a most important 

medieval literary genre. ^ ^ ™ 

° F. P. MAGOUN, JB. 


Anglo-Irish Literature, 1200-1582. By St. John D. Seymoub. 
Cambridge, England: University Press, 1929. Pp. 170. The 
purpose of this little volume is to give ^the ordinary reader a 
general account of a literature the existence of which he may never 
have suspected^; more precisely Mr. Seymour has brought together 
the gist of what is generally known (or knowable) of the non- 
Celtic literature produced in Ireland from the Anglo-French 
Dermot and the Earl to Richard Stanihurst. The so-called Kildare 
poems loom large, but literature in Latin and in Anglo-French 
(Jofroi de Watreford, and others) is not essentially subordinated 
to English writings. The author^s contribution lies in assembling 
this material upon which he comments and which he illustrates 
by extensive quotation, now in the original, now translated, now 
modernized. The ordinary run of bibliographical aids are drawn 
upon. As a piece of Hibemo-Latin several pages (pp. 41 ff.) are 
devoted to the famous witchcraft trial of Alice Kyteler (see G. L. 
Kittredge, Witchcraft in Old and New England, p. 122 et passim). 

The tone and slyle of the work is semi-popular; it is a useful 
survey of a small but interesting subject. 

F. P. MAGOUN, JB. 


Lancelot in English Literature: his B8le and Character (Diss., 
Catholic Univ. of America). By August J. App. Washington, 
D. C. : Catholic University, 1929. Pp. iii -f 261. $1.20. The 
author sets out to collect aU ^literary Lancelot material in English 
literature ^ and has probably succeeded in gathering into his net 
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a large majority of references. Of the 232 pages of text, pp. 1-23 
are devoted to Lancelot previous to his appearance in English 
literature, pp. 24-51 to Lancelot in English literature before 
Malory; the remaining 181 pages constitute by far the most 
useful and valuable part of the work. It is by this latter portion 
of the book that Dr. App^s work should be judged; this is his 
main concern and it is here that he has been essentially successful. 
Lancelot in English Literature does on a large scale with a single 
A-rthunan figure what G. H. Maynadier in The Arthur of the 
English Poets did a quarter of century ago for Arthurian romance 
in general. 

The early pages of Dr. App^s work are not authoritative nor do 
they pretend to be so; yet the analyses of ME romances in which 
Lancelot figures are useful even when the accompanying comment 
may strike one as superficial. T. P. Cross and W. A. Nitze^s 
Lancelot and Qumevere (Chicago, 1930) would have been invalu- 
able to him here. For some deteiled criticisms of the discussion of 
the medieval Lancelot see E. S. Loomis, Speculum, v (1930), 104, 
105. 

Similar studies of other Arthurian figures will be of value in 
indicating the later development and popularity of Arthurian 
romance. 

F. p. MAGOtrisr, JE. 

Harvard Umversity 


Materials for the Life of Shakespeare. Compiled by Pebrob 
Butler. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1930. 
Pp. z + 200. $2.00. This book reprints in modernized form 

some of the documents on which rests our knowledge of Shake- 
speare^s life. It also reprints much that has no direct bearing on 
the subject, at the expense of omitting important items that may 
be found in, for example, even so compact a handbook as Professor 
Brockets Shakespeare of Stratford. To his " materials the com- 
piler furnishes chatty introductions presumably aimed at younger 
readers. He points out, for example, that we are fortunate in having 
the exact date of the poefs baptism, and inquires, '"You who read 
this, can you prove . . . when or where you were born or baptized? 
Many Americans had the experience during the Great War of find- 
ing how very, very hard it was to establish their own identity." 
There is little discrimination in the handling of the various degrees 
of opinion, hearsay, tradition, and documentary evidence (the yarn 
concerning D^Avenant^s paternity is disposed of by citing, first, 
the inn-keeperis desire to be buried near his wife, and, second, a 
"wholesome laugh" by Sir Walter Scott), while the writeris 
familiarity with current criticism may be measured by the footnote 
to Eowe's conjecture that The Merchant of Venice was " designed 
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tragically : ^^Eowe^s criticism seems to our day the sound one.” 
Nor can this volume be completely relied on for undisputed fact. 
Thus (p. 3) Lucrece is misdated. 

H. S. 


The Classics in Translation. By E. Setmottr Smith. Charles 
Seribner^s Sons: London and New York, 1930. 307 pp. $3.00. 
This IS an annotated guide to the best English translations of the 
Greek and Eoman classics. It should be very useful to librarians, 
and to other people who are likely to be asked about such things. 
A few corrections and additions may be suggested. P. 212: the 
six elegies of ^ Cornelius Gallus ^ are now ascribed to a much later 
poet Maximianus. P. 221 : the Loeb Library translator of the Odes 
and Epodes of Horace was Charles E. Bennett, not Stephen Ben- 
nett. P. 227 : the statement about Dr. Johnson’s paraphrase of two 
of the Satires of Juvenal needs revision. P. 253 : Alexander Bar- 
clay’s three eclogues of the miseries and manners of the Count 
and Countess ” looks at first sight like a merry misprint for the 
miseries of Courts and Courtiers,” but an unfortunate comment 
suggests that the compiler has here confused two Latin treatises 
by the same author, De Curialinm Miseriis and De Duobus Aman- 
tibus. P. 254: K. C. Bailey’s translation of Pliny’s chapters on 
chemical subjects (1929) is called the first translation of any part 
of the ^ Natural History ’ since the Bohn edition of 1855, though 
an English version of the chapters on the history of art (1896) is 
mentioned on the very next page. P. 89 has Crinagorus, for Crina- 
goras. Pp. 170, 173, 258 : the printer insists on the title Bes Oestae 
Bwi Augustae. Inasmuch as the Latin section includes mediaeval 
and modern authors, it might have mentioned the famous Eclogues 
of Baptista Mantuanus, with the translations by George Turbervile 
(1567) and Thomas Harvey (1656). Also, Alexander Barcla/s 
Mirrour of Good Members, paraphrased from Mancinus (c. 1520), 
Barnabe Googe’s Zodiahe of Life, from Palingenius (1665), and 
John Eooke’s Select Translations from the 'Worhs of Banrmarms, 
H. Grotius, Bapt. Amaltheus, etc. (1726). P. 236 should have 
mentioned H. W. Garrod’s skilful version of the Second Book of 
Manilius (Oxford, 1911) ; p. 199, P. B. Calvert’s translation of the 
De Oratore of Cicero (Edinburgh, 1870). One further suggestion 
is Sancti Augustini Vita scripta a Possidio JEpiscopo, translated 
by H. T. Weiskotten (Princeton, 1919). 

The Johns Hopkins University 


W. P. MtrSXAED 
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SOME LINGUISTIC STUDIES OF 1930 AND 1931 ^ 

The event of the year in English linguistics was the publication 
of Professor George 0. Curme^s long awaited volume on modern 
English syntax.^ Up to the present time no great grammar of 
modern English has been produced in an Anglo-Saxon country. 
The outstanding English grammarians are all foreigners: Luick, 
Jespersen, Poutsma, Kruisinga, Kruger. The announcement, 
therefore, of a new grammar of broad scope, to be written by two 
American linguists of high standing in the field, aroused great 
expectations everywhere. And now the third volume of the new 
work is in our hands (volumes i and ii are not yet out) . I have 
read it with pleasure and profit. It is indeed a solid and useful 
piece of work, which, as the author tells us in his preface, con- 
tains the fruits of many years of earnest investigation.^^ And yet, 
in certain important respects, the book must be reckoned dis- 
appointing, First of aU, let me mention a matter which, in a 
syntactical work, does not loom large but is none the less disturbing. 
We read (p. xi), . . where the pronunciation of words is in- 
dicated, use has been made of the well-known Websterian key, , . . 
The author of Syntax hesitated to assume on the part of his readers 
the knowledge of a scientific alphabet.^^ Since the readers in 
question will be Professors of English, almost to a man, this hesi- 
tation, thoroughly unjustified though I believe it to be, does not 
speak wen for American scholardiip, and starts the reviewer off 

^ This survey includes only such studies as have been sent to this journal 
for review. 

® G. 0. Ourme and H. Kurath, A G^rcwnwww* of the English Language, vol, 
m, Syntax. New York, 1931. Pp. xvi + 616. 

m 
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with a bad taste in the month. Luckily, in the work itself, Mr. 
Curme usually ignores Webster (see e. g., pp. 73, 514, 547). 

More encouraging is the following passage from the preface (p. 

Ti): 

Good English varies according to the occasion, just as our dress varies 
according to the occasion. Evening dress would be out of place in playing 
a football game. Loose colloquial English, as often described in this book, 
IS frequently as appropriate as a loose-fitting garment in moments of 
relaxation. The lesser grammarians, who so igenerally present only one 
form of English, not only show their bad taste, but do a gieat deal of 
harm in that they impait erroneous ideas of language. In this book also 
the language of the common people is treated. It is here called * popular 
speech ’ since the common grammatical teim ‘ vulgar ’ has a disparaging 
meaning which arouses false conceptions. 

All this is sound doctrine, and makes one hope for the best. And 
in fact Mr. Curme throughout his book tries to distinguish three 
forms or styles of English speech : literary, colloquial and popular. 
His efforts, however, are not wholly successful, because at heart he 
does not approve of the colloquial style — ^his prejudice against it 
appears at once in the opprobrious epithet loose which he 
attaches to it. To him the speech of well-bred ease,” as the late 
S. A. Leonard liked to call it, is not really " correct,” This un- 
scientific attitude comes out continually in Mr. Curme^s volume. 
For example, the following sentence is quoted (p. 668) from Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward^s novel BoUert Elsmere: ^^Who does this dread- 
ful place belong to ? ” After the uiho Mr, Curme inserts the nota- 
tion : instead of the correct whom/' Again, on p. 330 we read : 
^^In loose colloquial speech we sometimes hear wha as accusative 
mstead of the correct whom/' To be compared is the notation 
under whom in the NED: no longer current in natural colloquial 
speech^” Mr. Curme and the editors of the NED evidently repre- 
sent opposite extremes in this matter, but here I am concerned 
only to point out that Mr. Curme^s view is an extreme one, dictated, 
I suspect, by emotional rather than by scientific considerations. 

Occasionally Mr. Curme distinguishes two kinds of colloquial 
style, the formal and the informal. But he does not use the terms 
which I have just used in distinguishing them. On the contrary, 
he labels the formal style ^^good” (p. 142) or '^correct” (p. 26'6), 
while the informal style must be content with the opprobrious 
epithet loose” usually applied to colloquial speech as such. He 
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approves of the formal colloquial style, of course, because it differs 
little, if any, from the literary style. But this very peculiarity 
makes one doubtful of the justice of the classification. It would 
be sounder practice, I think, to confine the term colloqvM to a 
style truly characterized by well-bred ease, and to reckon formal 
spoken English a variety of the literary style. 

This weakness in method’ may further be illustrated by Mr. 
Curme^s study of the personal pronouns. He tells us (p. 43), 

The plain drift of our language is to use the accusative of personal pro- 
nouns as the commoai case form for the nominative and accusative rela- 
tions; just as in nouns theie is here no formal distinction. In the best 
grade of colloquial speech it is still firm usage, however, to employ the 
nominative as subject when it stands immediately before the verb, as in 
am tired.’ . . . The wide use of the accusative for the nominative . . ; 
is unfortunate, for ... it is sometimes ambiguous. The expressive power 
of our laujguage should not become impaired. It is to be hoped that all 
who are interested in accurate expression will oppose this general drift 
by taking more pains to use a nominative where a nominative is in order. 

Before examining Mr. Gurme^s generalization, it may be well to 
look at a couple of details. When we are told that in the ^^best 
grade " of colloquial speech 1 dm tvred is the norm, the implication 
is that there are inferior grades in which me am tired may be heard. 
This use of the accusative, however, does not deserve to be taken 
so seriously as Mr. Curme takes it. Though it may be heard m 
the speech of small children and in certain out-of-the-way dialects, 
it is not characteristic of ordinary colloquial speech, however low 
the grade of that speech, and I see no evidence that there is any 
drift toward an accusative form in such a position. Again, the 
ambiguity of which Mr. Curme speaks amounts to little. In the 
very examples which he gives to illustrate his point (p. 304), he 
shows, by bracketed forms, how easy it is to avoid the slightest 
shadow of ambiguity. Should the supposed plain drift of our 
language in these matters prevail, there would be no impairment 
in its "expressive power.^^ Mr. Curme^s anxiety is emotional, at 
bottom, and seems out of place in a scientific grammar, which ought 
to be a record of the facts of usage, not a medium for propaganda 
in behalf of certain usages dear to the heart of the author. 

What then of Mr. Ourme^s generalization? I cannot agree that 
the old nominative forms are generally dnfting into disuse. On 
the contraiy, they are better fortified in certain positions than they 
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were in early modem times. A drift of some sort, however, is 
undoubtedly present. As I see it, two tendencies are to be dis- 
tinguished. In the first place, colloquial usage is gradually becom- 
ing normalized and regularized on the basis of the word-order. 
Thus, we say he's the one but thafs him. In both these statements 
the personal pronoun is in the nominative case, and this is only 
anotiber way of saying that him in colloquial style may perfectly 
well be nominative. The choice between he and him depends, not 
on the ease of the pronoun but on its position in the sentence. This 
way of speaking, which may be called the positional system, exists 
alongside a system inherited from medieval times, according to 
which the form of the pronoun is determined by its case rather than 
by its position in the sentence. And this brings us to the second 
of the two tendencies which I mentioned above. In current English 
there is a strong tendency to seize upon the two systems under 
discussion and to use them as a device for distinguishing the literary 
from the colloquial style. Needless to say, the traditional, case- 
form system goes with the hterary style, while the positional sys- 
tem is characteristic of the colloquial style. This development has 
obviously brought with it a great enrichment of the language, a 
great increase in its expressive power (to use Mr. Curme^s phrase), 
as will be sufBciently illustrated in the following example : 

literary style; It w I. 

colloquial style; me. 

Eew would deny, I think, that both these ways of expressing the 
thought are perfectly legitimate, each in its own sphere, and that 
if eitiier of them were given up, the language would be impover- 
ished. It IS to be regretted therefore, that Mr. Curme has seen fit 
to denounce this stylistic distinction, subtle and highly character- 
istic of our speech though it is, and that he prefers a reversion to 
the old poverty in formal slylistic devices. 

Mr. Curme is not unaware that the dogmatic prescriptions and 
proscriptions of the schoolmasters want qualification, and every 
now and then he comes out strongly in defense of usages which have 
•long been under attack. Thus, he gives us a very fine study of the 
split infinitive (pp. 469 ff.), and his discussion of liTce as a con- 
junction (pp. 281 f.) is eminently sound and sensible. But it 
must be added that for the most part his point of view is as rigid 
as any eighteenth century purist^s. Thus, he objects (p. 160) to 
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very (instead of very much) in I mas very pleased^ although he no 
doubt would allow I mas truly pleased or I was highly pleased. 
Again, he condemns (p. 557) the use of he to refer to an earlier in- 
definite onej illustrating his point with the following sentence : It 
offends one to be told one (not he) is not wanted." It is character- 
istic of Mr. Curme that here ‘he feels no stylistic inconsistency in 
omitting the relative but using the second one ; apparently he takes 
the very simple view that one is right and he is wrong, and does not 
consider the possibility that each may be right enough in its own 
stylistic milieu. He admits the adverb so (p. 39) and other adverbs 
(p. 48) as predicate complements, and yet he outlaws ladly in the 
common locution I feel badly (p. 37), without giving his reasons, 
but, no doubt, on the usual puristic grounds. Compare the familiar 
I feel this way about it, where this way is used as a modal adverb 
and refers to the state of mind, not to the technic of taction. In 
the following sentence (p. 140), not is rejected as pleonastic: ^^It 
will not take but a few moments to dispose of it." Later on, it is 
true (p. 326), we find an excellent explanation of the negative, 
but the judgment earlier pronounced is not withdrawn. The whom 
in sentences of the type We feed children whom me thinh are 
hungry is marked incorrect, in spite of the facts of usage and the 
convincing defense given by Jespersen {Mod. Eng. Oram, ill 
197 ff.). Other examples might readily be cited, if space permitted, 
I have noted a few slips in matters of detail. The widespread 
southern yall as the plural of you invalidates the discussion of 
stress on p. 17 (top). The American say (answering to English I 
say) is best taken as an imperative (p. 18). I do not believe that 
the popular -s of the present tense is properly explained in the 
statement that "the third person singular is used for all persons 
and both numbers" (p. 52). The example fer Oawd^ sake (p. 73) 
is worthless, for obvious phonetic reasons, in proving the existence 
of an uninflected genitive. The sentence " She was taken a drive " 
(p. 120) sounds unidiomatic to me. The word-order in " I yester- 
day met your father" (p. 130) is hardly possible in natural 
English speech. The colloquial anH is a contraction of am not and 
originally had no connexion with are n't (p. 137), with which 
however it became identical in pronunciation after the loss of r 
before a consonant in spoken English. The present spelling is an 
example of leveling, no doubt, but this leveling is merely ortho- 
graphic, and teUs us nothing about the etymology of anft. As for 
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aiii% it too comes from am not, of which it is an early contraction. 
Derivation of ain't from are n't is phonetically inadmissible. The 
prepositional genitive of which is not properly described as collo- 
quial (p. 229). Colloquial speech, in fact, dislikes and avoids both 
whose and of which. Thus, Galsworthy’s a little white building 
whose small windows were overgrovTi with creepers” (p. 230) 
would not be made colloquial by the substitution of the small win- 
dows of which for whose small windows. If a colloquial touch is 
wanted, it can be had by omitting were and substituting with for 
whose. Galsworthy might not like two withs in the same sequence, 
but such a repetition does not upset anybody in colloquial speech. 
The examples of paratactic clauses given on p. 236 all strike me 
as restrictive. They are, in fact, relative clauses in which the 
relative pronoun is understood but not expressed. Mr. Curme here 
and elsewhere (e. g., pp. 19, 206, 567) reads a demonstrative into 
clauses which are definitely relative. It is one thing to say that a 
relative pronoun developed out of an older demonstrative; it is 
quite another thing to read this prehistoric demonstrative force 
into Old-English, Middle-English and even Modern-English his- 
torical texts. The form gob for have got is not elliptical but is 
rather the result of phonetic processes: have got > vgob > got 
(p. 360). 

The grammar of Mr. Mitchell ® is designed as a text for college 
freshmen; its scope is therefore extremely limited to start with. 
The author limits the field stiU further by consigning phonology 
to the lexicographer (p. 1). Yet another limitation is explained in 
the following statement (p. 2) : ^^the grammarian selects his phe- 
nomena not from any usage but from the best usage. The best 
usage to him is the usage of educated men who speak logically and 
accurately.” One may ask how these logical and accurate speakers 
are to be segregated from the herd of educated men, and the answer 
would of course depend upon one’s own notions of logic and ac- 
curacy. In other words, Mr. Mitchell’s principles commit him to 
subjectivity and rigidity, and many a reader, before finishing page 
2, will doubtless be tempted to throw the book aside in disgust. I 
was so tempted, but did not yield, and to my surprise found that 
the author, in spite of his principles, had written a school grammar 

K, Mitchell, JSngUah Grammar for College Students. New York, 
1931. Pp. 3di + 191. 
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distinctly above the average. I do not mean to imply that the book 
is a really good grammar, of course. But the teacher^s choice is 
not between good and bad but rather between very bad and not 
so bad, and Mr, Mitcheirs grammar belongs in the latter group. 
The following slips in matters of detail are of some interest • The 
inflection -en was a common method of forming plurals in Old 
English . . . Another common method of forming the plural in 
Old English was changing the vowel (p. 29); ^^The relative 
that is always restrictive " (p. 54) ; The sound of A . . . can be 
pronounced only in accented syllables (p. G4) ; The superlative 
IS also used merely for emphasis without actual thought of com- 
parison: . . . This use, except in conventional greetings, is collo- 
quial” (p. 67). 

Professor Mutschmann^s volume ^ is devoted to phonology, a 
branch of grammar which Mr. Mitchell, oddly enough, relegates to 
the dictionary. The author has little interest in the instrumental 
technic, and his descriptions and classifications of the vowels in 
particular suffer from this lack of mterest, but his book remains a 
useful and, on the practical side, a trustworthy piece of work. 
I have a few comments to make on matters of detail. Under spell- 
ings for [k] the word Celtic should be listed (p. 27). The pronun- 
ciation of schedule given on p. 114 does not agree with that given 
on pp. 27 and 37. The pronunciations given for debut (pp. 42, 
124), m-eathe (p. 51), Pythagoras (p. 77) and steward (p. 114) 
are surely wrong. Alternative pronunciations ought to have been 
recorded for swarthy (p. 50), gooseberry (p. Ill), and courteous 
(pp. 108, 124). The word .ensign (p. 99) is pronounced [ensn] 
when appKed to an ofldcer of the United States Navy. To Bossetti 
(p. 63) should be added Missouri, The distinction in pronuncia- 
tion between real (p. 118) and reel might have been noted. The 
word father (p. 94) belongs in § 253.® Tule (p. 113) goes back 
to OB geol. The distinction made between the two kinds of [1] 
in English (p. 46) is hardly right; the difference between them is 
merely one of quantity. In the discussion of [f, v] on pp. 53 f ., 
nothing is said of the marked difference between the English and 
the (North) German [v]. 

Mutscteann, Prahtisofie Phonetih des EnffUsehen, Leipzig, 1930. 
Pp. viii + 181. 

* For the a of rather, lather see Mod, FhUol, xvc (1918), 11 ff. 
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Mr. Mutschmann^s is a handbook of standard English pronuncia- 
tion; Mr. Broker has given ns a study of dialectal pronunciation in 
Lancashire ® based on phonograph records made during the War by 
five English prisoners m Germany. The author prints only four 
pages of phonetic texts, and depends chiefly on texts printed by 
Professor Brandi in his Lautbibliotheh. All this material he works 
up in the usual way, and gives us a Lautlehre for each oC the five 
subjects. A final chapter treats of Lancashire dialect literature 
available in print. The study is far from exhaustive, but it may 
prove useful to future students in this field. 

Of studies in the field of historical (rather than current) English 
grammar by far the most important that has come into my hands 
is Professor Callawa/s.’’ We are accustomed to look to Mr, Calla- 
way for definitive treatment of whatever problem he may attack. 
In the present work, he lives up to his high reputation and adds 
to his laurels. By examining practically the whole body of Old- 
English writings, and gathering up all cases of the temporal sub- 
junctive in these writings, he assembled the material available, and 
on this solid basis was able to come to conclusions which are not 
likely to be challenged. Not the least valuable part of Mr. Calla- 
way’s work has been his habitual comparison of each OE text with 
its Latin source (if it had such a source). Not content with indi- 
cating in each case the Latin construction translated by an OE 
temporal subjunctive, he has also noted the cases (more than 1000 
in number) in which a Latin temporal subjunctive is not rendered 
by an OE subjunctive. He concludes inevitably that the scope of 
the temporal subjunctive in Latin and in Old English was by no 
means the same. He finds the OE temporal subjunctive to have 
been of Latin origin in one type of clause. Otherwise, it was a 
native growth, and the primary factor involved " is to be found, I 
believe, in the ideal nature of the dependent temporal clause 
rather than, as generally held, in the nature of the governing 
clause” (p. 125). Mr. CaRaway is to be congratulated on his 
demonstration, which is complete and convincing. We look forward 
with impatience to the further studies in this field which he prom- 
ises to give us. 

6 H. Brdker, Zit dm LautverMUnissm der Limoa^Mre-Diaiehte, Berlin, 
1930. Pp. 64. 

^Morgan Callaway, Jr., The Temporal 8ubjm,ctim m Old English, 
Austin (Tex.), 1931. Pp. xvi + 222. 
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Dr. Zwerina has made a painstaking study of the history in 
English of the spelling o for short u/' ^ a troublesome orthogra- 
phical complication which arose in the twelfth century and has been 
with us ever since. His monograph is an attempt to bring together 
all the cases, and to trace the history of each case, msofar as this 
spelling throws any light on it. The author has made a true, 
though slight contribution to the history of English sound-changes 
by working this orthographical peculiarity for all it is worth, and 
many will find it convenient to have all the o-words listed together. 
Another monograph on English pronunciation is that of Dr. 
Gabrielson,® who has given us, not an edition of Bysshe^s dictionary 
of rhymes, but a study of this work as a source of information on 
early Modern English pronunciation.^^ The Swedish Anglicist, who 
is well known as an expert in such matters, gleans a surprising 
amount of information from his difficult material. Of particular 
interest are the comments on gorge (p. 34), yacht (p, 38), and the 
words in -ic (p. 66). 

Dr. Eaith^s study of the English nasal verbs ^ is a careful piece 
of work, and a worthy addition to Professor Forster’s Beitr&ge (of 
which it makes the seventeenth volume). I find it, however, a 
bit stuffed with Indo-European material which might with profit 
have been omitted. The same criticism cannot be made of Dr. 
Seelig’s dissertation,^^ which is a convenient collection of the 
comparative and superlative forms that occur in OB literature. 
The forms are systematically arranged, and the monograph ought to 
prove useful for reference. A statistical study of the material was 
unluckily not included. Quite a different kind of thing is Mr. 
Tmka’s monograph on the English verb.^® This study is best 
described as an essay, technical though it is. It reads well, and is 
full of ideas and theories, which one may hope the author will 
develop in detail some day. The Gercle lAnguisbique de Prague, 

8H. Zwerina, NeuengUsch o gesprodhen wte u, Leipzig, 1930, Pp. 
vni + 87. 

*A. Gabrielson, Edward Bysahe^s DtcUonary of Rhymes Up- 

psala and Stockholm, 1930. Pp. xvi + 87. 

J. Kaith, Die engliaehen NascdDerlen. Leipzig, 1931. Pp. 128. EM 8. 

P. Seelig, D%e Komparation der Adjehtiva und Adverhieru im AUevuglir 
schen, Anglistische Forschungen, Heft 70. Heidelberg, 1930. Pp. xii + 
79. KM 5. 

B. Trnka, On the Syntaa of the EngUah Yerh from Cawton to Dryden, 
Prague, 1930. Pp. 98. 
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which published Mr. Trnka^s study (as No. 3 of its series of 
Travaux), is to be congratulated on its inclusion of this stimulating 
piece of work among its publications. 

The BeU Telephone Laboratories have recently given us an in- 
teresting study of the comparative frequencies of words and 
sounds, based on a list of 80,000 word^occurrence taken down from 
telephone conversations. The study is to be compared with Mr. 
Godfrey Dewey^s well-known study of frequency, based on written 
material. The results cannot be recorded here, but are distinctly 
worthy of note. More conventional but none the less useful is Mrs. 
Martinis study of Mark Twain^s vocabulary (it is not clear 
whether C. D. Warner’s vocabulary was included in the study) . The 
fruits of Mrs. Martin’s discriminating labors will no doubt be used 
to the full in the great dictionary of American English now under 
way at the University of Chicago. In the meantime, the author’s 
comments and conclusions may be granted at least tentative validity. 
We are glad to learn that Mrs. Martin’s monograph is but the 
first of a serieis of studies of Mark Twain’s vocabulary, to be made 
at the University of Missouri under the capable direction of Pro- 
fessor E. L. Eamsay. A word-study of quite a different kind is 
that of Miss Bryant,^® whose book bears the sub-title: ^Hhe part 
that articles, prepositions and conjunctions play in legal decisions.” 
The author’s method has been to study a number of legal decisions 
which turned on the meanings given to the parts of speech named, 
and to try to determine the principles or processes of reasoning 
which led the judges to their definitions. Each word discussed is 
taken up for itself, and each legal case cited is rather fully sum- 
marized. The material is unusually interesting, and although we 
learn little that is really new the job was well worth doing. 

Out of a rich experience in the underworld Mr. Irwin has put 
together his book,^® which falls into three parts: a very short 
survey of underworld speech in America, a long glossary (the bulk 

E. French, C. W. Carter, Jr., and Walter Koenig, Jr., The Words 
ofthd Sounds of Telephone Conversations, Bell Telephone System Technical 
Publications, Monograph B-491, New York, 1930. Pp. 36. 

A. B. Martin, A Vocahulary Study of Meurh TutcMs " The Gilded Aae,^^ 
1930. Pp. 65. 

^“Margaret M. Bryant, BngfUsh in the Law Courts. New York, 1930 
Pp.x-f-312. 

Irwin, American Tramp and Underworld Slang. London, 1931 
Pp. 264, 
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of the book), and a few songs of the road, with introduction and 
commentary (about 50 pages). Appended is an essay by Mr. Eric 
Partridge on The American Underworld and English Cant.*^ Mr. 
Partridge is concerned to show that many of the expressions which 
Mr. Irwin records in his glossary came to America from Great 
Britain; in other words, his essay is historical, while Mr. Irwin’s 
glossary is primarily descriptive. Mr. Partridge is not so careful 
of his facts as he might be. Thus, the OE ceat ^ thing ’ which he 
cites, though duly recorded by Bosworth, was canceled by Toller 
and must be classified as a ghost-word (p. 257). The quotation 
from Shadwell (p. 262) does not prove that rhino ^ money’ was 
derived from rhinoceros. The terms screw and shag (p. 263) are 
recorded by Mr. Irwin in his glossary as verbs, and yet Mr. Part- 
ridge says that in Americanese ” they are used only as nouns ! 
The term manik (p. 259) may be traced back to Chaucer at least 
(in the form Malkin). But in spite of such blemishes, the book 
as a whole deserves commendation, and is a welcome contribution 
in a field too little studied. 

Mr. Tatsu Sasaki has given us a study on the grammar of 
English poetry, as exemplified in the verse of the late Bobert 
Bridges.^^ The monograph is prehminary to a general grammar of 
English poetry which the author has in view. The idea is a good 
one, and if the general grammar fulfils the promise of the prelimi- 
nary study, it will be a valuable contribution to English linguistics. 
The monograph before us is divided into three parts, devoted 
respectively to the place of the adjective attribute, the intensive 
plural of the noun, and the infinitive and gerund. The author 
shows himself a keen and discriminating student, and his method 
of attack wins confidence. His book is one distinctly worth read- 
ing, and one may hope that it will be the first of. a long series from 
his pen. 

Professor Ekwall, who has already done so much in the place- 
name field, now publishes another volume of place-name studies.^ 
Has new book has the qualities which we have come to associate with 
him; mastery of the subject, care in the weighing of evidence, 
fertility in theory and sanity in final judgments. The present 

Tatsu Sasaki, On the Lamguaffe of Rolert Bridges^ Poetry. Tokyo, 

1930. Pp. x-f-106. 

Ekwall, Studies on MngUsh PUoe- md Personal Names. Lund, 

1931. Pp. 110. 
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studies faR into four groups : OE personal names in -en, Kentish 
names in -ham, the element church in English place-names, and 
miscellaneous place-name etymologies. I will confine my com- 
ments to certain matters of detail. The coimexion of OE Bieda 
with OHG Baudo (p. 6) can hardly be right, in view of the -d- of 
both forms. For the value of the OE palatal c (p. 16), see now G. 
van Langenhove, in the Jespersen Miscellany pp. 69 fE. I am sorry 
that Mr. Ekwall did not discuss the matter of the s-sufBx (p. 25), 
ttiough it is dear that Mr. Zaehrisson’s arguments in the F. Jdns- 
son Festskrift (pp. 316 ff.) did not convmce him. I am sceptical of 
the OE sound-change rs > ss (p. 25) ; where is the evidence for 
it? Since Oyrces (p. 49) is an eleventh-century form, it is to be 
taken as MB rather than OE ; see my paper in the Curme Volume 
of Linguistic Studies pp. 110 ff. The [y] postulated (p. 56) as the 
ME development (in Beds) of OB eo seems hardly called for by the 
evidence j cf. p. 65. The m of Brompton (p. 63) is not accounted 
for ; cf. p. 87. The voicing of a medial t (p. 64) is not properly 
comparable with that of a final c. 

The late J . C. Smock, a geologist who made it his hobby to study 
the Greek element in the English vocabulary, left a manuscript 
dictionary devoted to this hobby. The manuscript, edited by Dr. 
Percy W. Long, is now available in print.’-* The volume bears 
impressive witness to the scope and importance of what Mr. Long 
justly calls “ a major unit in the English vocabulary.” Like all 
riders of hobbies. Smock sometimes goes too far, as when he reckons 
abigaU Greek, but his dictionary ought to be useful both as a 
general work of reference and as a guide to scientists in systematiz- 
ing their terminology. 

Dr. Mueller’s dissertation on Old-Germanic word-order is an 
unusuaRy good job.** The author has interpreted his material 
with intelligence and has worked out a highly plausible system. 
Nevertheless, his labors cannot be caRed definitive, since his gen- 
eralizations are built up on too slender a body of evidence. A fuller 
exploitation of the literary monuments wiR have to be made before 
his conclusions can be accepted -without reserve. The invariable 
use of ® lor ]> in the quotations is particularly disagreeable when 

** J. 0. Smock, The Greek Mlement in Mnfflish Words, New York, 1931. 
Pp. adv -1- 356. 

"Hanskurt Mueller, ««r alfperma»i«*e» TTortsteHitwff. •RatUti , 

1930. Pj,. 76. 
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Old-Norse passages are cited. The proofreading was very carelessly 
done (or perhaps the printers were very stubborn about their 
mistakes). 

Professor Eussell has published another volume on vocalic articu- 
lation as revealed by X-ray photography and laryngo-periskopik 
study.^^ His new volume is made up very largely of mate- 
rial already presented in his earlier work, The Vowel. The present 
treatise is aimed at a wider public, however, and includes " practi- 
cal chapters. The great merit of the book, and the justification 
for publishing a work so much like its predecessor, is to be found in 
the illustrations and charts. The 217 figures which accompany the 
text are in themselves worth far more than the price of the volume. 
I note with regret that in spite of a profusion of photographs of 
all sorts of vowels we are denied any examples of [3] and [A]. 

During the period covered by this survey the Linguistic Society 
of Amenca has published one ^Hanguage dissertation^^ and five 
"language monographs.^^ The activities of the Sociely have 
given an impetus to linguistic research in this country the impor- 
tance of which it would be hard to overestimate, and it is encourag- 
ing to see that its facilities for publication are being so weU 
utilized. It is also a pleasure to record the continued progress of 
the great Danish dictionary, the twelfth volume of which is now 
available.^® Perhaps the most notable event of the year, however 
(for the Anglo-Saxon world, at least), in the field of general 
linguistics, was the publication of an English translation of Pro- 
fessor Holger Pedersen^s Sprogvidenshaien i det Nittende Aar- 
hundrede.^^ This great work, though less than ten years old, has 

G-. 0. Eussell, Speech <md Voice. New York, 1931. Pp. xviii + 250. 
$4.00. 

** F. T. Wood, Th/e Accentuation of Nominal Compounds in Lithuamm, 
Baltimore, 1930, pp. 90; F. H. Tuttle, Bravidian Developments, Baltimore, 
1930, pp. 40; E. Sapir, Totality, Baltimore, 1930, pp. 28; J. T. Hatfield, 
W. Leopold and A. J. F. Zieglsdunid (edd.), Ourme Volume of Lvnffunstio 
Studies, Baltimo're, 1930, pp. 178; K. H. CoUitz, Verbs of Motion in their 
SemamMc Divergence^ Baltimore, 1931, pp. 112; E. H. Sturtevant, Hittite 
Q-lossarg, Baltimore, 1931, pp. 82. 

*®V. Dahlerup and others, Ordbog over det Dmslce Sprog, Tolvte Bind, 
Kod-Luevarm. Copenhagen, 1931. Pp. 626. 

** H. Pedersen, Linguistio Science in the Nineteenth Oenturg. Authorized 
translation from the Danish by J. W. Spargo* Cambridge (Mass.), 1931. 
Pp. xii + 360. 
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already become a classic, and in its new dress it bids fair to hold 
the field for many years as the standard history of our science. It 
would be superfluous for me to pay further tribute to the many 
excellencies of a work so well and so favorably known, and I will 
confine myself here to sundry details of the English version, in 
which the translation or the adaptation to the Anglo-Saxon reader 
might perhaps be improved. The name-form Bengalese (p. 16) is 
no longer usual; the form now current is Bengali, In connexion 
with the von Schlegels (p. 19), the English Sanskritist A. Hamilton 
might have been mentioned; see the Klaeber Studies in Philology, 
pp. 457 ff. The name Avesta (pp. 26, 257) is incorrectly used 
for the language; the Avesta is a literary monument, written in 
the Avestan language. Low German (p. 34) includes Franconian 
as well as Saxon dialects. The name-form Mdhren (p. 48) for 
Moravia is out of place in an English book. The language called 
Venetic on p, 223 is less happily called Venetian on p. 91. The 
use of the terms decay^ decayed (pp. 118, 123, 132, 133, 227, 241, 
270) to describe later stages in the history of a language is not 
well advised. The term guttural (p. 207) is correct enough, 
strictly speaking, as a name for sounds made in the throat, but in 
view of its frequent use for velar or even palatal sounds the unam- 
biguous glottal is to be preferred. The specimen of the Lydian 
alphabet referred to on p. 220 actually appears, not on the pre- 
vious page but on p. 222. The discussion of the runes (pp. 233 ff.) 
would have been much more interesting to the Anglo-Saxon reader 
if some account of the English rumc alphabet had been included. 
The style of handwriting used in the British Isles in the early 
Middle Ages (p. 239) is best called Insular, The metamorphosis 
of French jus into Danish shy (p. 251) will hardly be wholly trans- 
parent to the average reader, and deserves a word of explanation (if 
mentioned at all). I have noted the following misprints : sunn (p. 
65), andenst (p. 67), Sardes (p. 220), lout (p. 236), and a (p. 
288). 

I will conclude this survey by making mention of the continued 
activity in the interlingual field. Here the advocates of a modified 
form of English as an international language seem to be unusually 
aggressive. Professor Zachrisson and his followers have launched 
a monthly magazine and a fortnightly illustrated magazine to 
promote the interests of "AngUc,'^ i, e. English in simplified 
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spelling.^® The Anglic Fund has also published an authoritative 
pamphlet, prepared by Professor Zachnsson, which gives in final 
form the ^^new agreed simplified English spelling to be used 
by writers of Anglic.*® The rules for spelling laid down in this 
pamphlet solve as well as one could expect the problem stated on 
p. 12 : to find an orthography which is phonetic in principle, but 
which at the same time bears sufficient resemblance to the present 
spelling for the two systems to be used side by side for the same 
purposes.^^ The spellings used in the Specimens of Anglic” 
appended to the pamphlet conform to the rules, so far as I have 
made comparison, but include forms like fortuen ^ fortune^ and 
natueral ^ natural^ which strike me as needless departures from 
pronunciation. If a word is to be simplified in spelling, the sim- 
plification ought to produce a spelling more nearly phonetic than 
the one we have in the traditional orthography, and this result has 
obviously not been attained in the specimens of Anglic just cited. 

Eemp Malone 


BEOWULF AND APOLLONIUS OF TYRE 

Parallels between Beowulf and the Odyssey have frequently been 
pointed out. Attention has been called to the similarity of Beo- 
wulf s welcome at Heorot and Odysseuses welcome at the court of 
Alcinous : in the one case ITnf^th taunts Beowulf, as in the other 
Euryalus taunts Odysseus; as Beowulf is received among the 
Danes with song and feasting, so is Odysseus received among the 
Phaeacians.^ As Dnferth, after the quarrel, gives Beowulf a 
^unique hilted sword,^ so also does the penitent Euryalus to 
Odysseus.* 

While scholars have busied themselves with parallels between the 
English and the Greek poet, they seem to have overlooked a strik- 
ing series of parallels between Beowulf and the Latin Apollonvas 
of Tyre, a work which may well have come into the hands of the 
Englishman. These parallels occur in the accounts of Beowulf s 
arrival at Heorot and Apolloniuses arrival at the court of King 

^^Anglio Ed/uehcteshonal Bevue, Uppsala, 1930 etc.; The AngUo Tlustme* 
ted, Stockholm, 1931. 

*« R. E, Zachrisson, AngUo. Uppsala, 1930. Pp. 40. 

1 A S, Cook, PQ., V, 226-234. * J. K. Work, PQ., ix, 401, 
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Archestrates, and are, if anything, closer than those hitherto ob- 
served between Beowulf and Homer. 

In both narratives the guest is a seafarer. In both he is met by 
a messenger who goes ahead to announce his coming to the king, 
who, in turn, extends him a cordial welcome, and provides feasting 
and merrymaking in his honor. In beth a courtier, jealous of the 
king^s favor to a stranger, attempts to stir up a quarrel. In both 
the lady of the household enters the banqueting hall, salutes first 
the king, then goes about among the guests, and finally speaks dis- 
creetly to the stranger. Although in Beowulf these episodes are 
much extended, the events, in poem and romance, follow the same 
sequence, and m some details are almost identical. For instance, 
compare the arrival of the strangers in the two narratives : 

Beowulf ApoUomus 

And lie [Wulfgar] went quickly Apollonius ut audivit, adquievit 
to where Hrothgar was sitting, old et ducente famulo pervenit ad regem. 
and exceeding white-haired, with his Famulus prior ingiessus ait regi 
company of thanes ; the valiant ' nauf ragus adest, sed abiecto habitu 
man went until he stood before the introire confunditur.’ Statim rex 
face of the lord of the Banes — ^he iussit eum vestibus dignis indui et 
knew the custom of the court, ingredi ad cenam. Ingressus Apol- 
Wulfgar spoke to his friendly lord: lonius triclinium contra regem ad- 
‘ Hither are come across the sea- signato loco discubuit. Infertur 
waves travelers, Geatish men from gustatio, deinde cena regalis. 
a far country. Warriors call their 
chieftain Beowulf. They beg to have 
speech with thee, my lord. Kefuse 
not to converse with them, 0 
gracious Hrothgar.’ (Beo. 356-367.) 

Then spoke Hrothgar, defence of 
the Scyldings: . . . 'Make haste 
and bid all the band of kinsmen 
come in together unto us. Say to 
them, moreover, that they are wel- 
come among the Banish people.’ 

(Beo. 3715 386-389.) 

Then in the mead-hall a bench 
was made ready for the Geatmen, 
one and all. Thither the stout- 
hearted men went to sit in the pride 
of their strength. A thane did serv- 
ice, who bore a chased ale-fiagon 
in his hand, , and poured out the 
bright mead. (Beo. 491-496. Trans- 
lations from Beomlf by 0. B. 

Tinker,) 
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In these passages even the bringing in of gustdtio and the pouring 
of mead are much alike^ since at the first course^ which preceded the 
main dinner, the Eoman banqueters drank mulsmij consisting of 
four parts of wine to one of honey. It is an interesting coincidence 
that mead was made of water and honey in the proportion of three 
to one.® 

No sooner does the entertainment begin, than an envioue 
courtier, sitting near the king and moved by jealousy of the new 
comer, attempts to stir up a quarrel: 


Beowulf 

Unferth, the son of Ecglaf, who 
sat at the feet of the lord of the 
Scyldings, spoke, and stirred up a 
quarrel; the coming of Beowulf, the 
brave seafarer, vexed him sore, for 
he would not that any other man 
under heaven should ever win more 
glories in this world than he him- 
self. 'Art thou that Beowulf who 
didst strive with Breca on the 
broad sea . . ,?* (Beo. 499-607.) 


ApolloniuB 

Apollonius cunctis epulantibus non 
epulabatur, sed aurum argentum 
vestes mensas ministeria regalia 
dum dens cum dolore considerat, 
quidam senex invidus iuxta regem 
discumbens vidit iuvenem curiose 
smgula lespicientem et ait regi 
' bone rex, ecce homo cui tu benigni- 
tatem animae tuae ostendisti, for- 
tunae tuae invidet’ Bex ait 'male 
suspicaris; nam iuvenis iste nUfii 
non invidet, sed plura se perdidisse 
testatur.* 


The third parallel incident in the two narratives is the entrance 
into the banqueting hall of the lady of the house, in one case the 
queen, and m the other the king^s daughter. Their behavior is 
strikingly similar: 


Beowulf 

Wealhtheow, Hrothgar’s queen, 
went forth, mindful of courtesies; 
in her gold array she greeted the 
men in the hall. The noble lady 
first gave the cup to him who 
guarded the land of the East-Danes; 
she bade him, beloved of his people, 
be blithe at the beer-drinking . . . 
Then the lady of the Helmings 
moved about to old and young ia 
every part of the hall, handing the 


Apollonius 

Et dum hortatur iuvenem, subito 
introivit filia regis, adulta virgo, et 
dedit osculum patri, deinde discum- 
bentibus amicis. Quae dum singulos 
osculatur, pervenit ad naufragum. 
Rediit ad patrem et ait ' bone rex et 
pater optime, quis est iste iuvenis, 
qui contra te honorabili loco dis- 
eumbit et flebili vultu nescio quid 
dolet?^ Rex ait 'nata dulcis, 
iuvenis ille naufragus est et in 


‘ The word translated as mead is wered in the Old English, and means 
a sweet drvnk. 

2 
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Beowulf 

costly cup, until the moment came 
when the diademed queen, noble of 
mind, bore the cup to Beowulf. 
She greeted the lord of the Geats, 
and thanked God, discreet in her 
words, that the desire of her heart 
was brought to pass, that she might 
put her trust in some hero for relief 
from all her affliction. (Beo, 612- 
618; 620-628.) 


ApollorUus 

gymnasio mihi offlcium gratissimum 
fecit . . Hortante patre puella 
venit ad iuvenem et verecundo ser- 
mone ait ‘licet taciturnitas tua sit 
tristior, generositas tamen nobilita- 
tem ostendit. Si vero tibi molestum 
'non est, indica mihi nomen et casus 
iuos.* (Riese’s text.) 


To conclude hastily from these parallels that Apollonius of Tyre 
yas a source of Beowulf is, of course, hazardous in the absence 
manuscript evidence that the story was known in Britain at the 
probable date of composition of the Old English epic. But that 
a Latm translation of the romance had been seen by the poet is 
certainly not impossible, since the translation dates at the latest 
from the beginning of the sixth century. Apollonius is mentioned 
in two writings of a period before the composition of Beotuulf, and 
in one work of a period a little later. It is significant that two of 
these references occur in Prance, across which stretched the long 
route between England and Eome.* The earliest o£ the three is 
in the works of Venantius Portunatus, bishop of Poitiers, 566- 
568, Carmina (Book VI. 8., lines 5-6), in which he compares his 
sad, exiled wanderings in Gaul with those of the shipwrecked 
Apollonius: ® 

Tnstius erro uimis, patriis vagus exsul ab oris, 

Quam sit Apollonius naufragus hospes aquis. 

The story is also mentioned in Tractat de dubm nominibus^ a 
grammatical index found in a seventh century Vienna manuscript, 
and in Qesta Aliatum Fontmellensium, where in a list of books 
belonging to Waldo, abbot of Pontanelle (or Saint Vandrille), in 
the diocese of Eouen, from 742-747, mention is made of ^ Historiam 
ApoUonii regis Tyri in codice uno.' ® These three allusions afford 
ample evidence that manuscripts now lost were in existence when 


* The frequency of travel may be illustrated by the six trips of Benedict 
Biscop and the three of Wilfrid from England to Rome and back, 

‘Migne, Patrologia, T. 88, See A. H. Smyth, Proo, Amer, Philos* Boo., 
37, 221 (1898). 

•Ward, Oortalogue of Romances m the BHt. Mus., i, 161 (1883). 
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Beowulf was written. It is possible that one or more copies were 
carried into Britain among the many books that, from the time 
of Paulimis to the time of Benedict Biscop, found place in the 
rich monastic libraries of such centres of learning as Canterbury, 
Wearmouth and Yarrow. 

CooLiDGE Otis Chapman 

W^lUams College 


A NOTE ON BEOWULF 760 

Lines 758-760 of Beowulf (ed. Klaeber, p. 29) read as follows; 

Gemunde se goda, mseg Higelaces, 

ffifensprffice, uplong astod 

ond Mm faeste wiSfeng; fingras burston. 

The interpretation of the clause fingras burston” most often 
given is that Beowulf s own fingers burst under the strain of his 
own terrible grip. Klaeber suggests (Notes, p. 152) that bur- 
ston ” be translated broke ” m the sense of cracked or snapped, an 
interpretation parallel to that which he gives the clause in line 818 
— "burston banlocau.” 

Another interpretation is possible. An interesting analogue is 
found in an incident in Kingsley^s Hereward the Wake, the source 
of which is that chronicle of the legendary deeds of the famous 
eleventh century hero De Oestis Herwurdi Saxonis {Ohroniques 
Anglo-Normcmdes, ed. Erancisque Michel, Vol. ii, pp. 17-18) : 

Minister autem ilU viciniori ferculum porrexit. Herwardus quidem rem 
intelligens extendit manum et arripuit pateram, strictis ambormn digitis 
quod sanguis sub unguibus efBuxit. 

Kingsley interprets the incident thus (Charles Kingsley, Here- 
ward the Wake, Everyman ed., p. 85) : 

The servant brought the dish down; he gave a look at the stranger’s 
shabby dress, . . . and . . . put the dish into the hand of the Bane. “ Hold, 
lads,” quoth the stranger [Hereward]. I have ears, that was meant 
for me.” 

He seized the platter with both hands; and therewith the hands both of 
the Oornishman and of the Bane. There was a struggle . but so bitter was 
the stranger’s gripe, that (says the chronicler) the blood burst from the 
nails of both Ms opponents. 
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Like BeowTilf, Hereward was a hero noted for, his great strength. 
The above passage suggests an obvious interpretation of the 
Beowulf clause: Beowulf’s grip was so powerful that Grendel’s 
fingers burst, just as did those of the Cormshman and the Dane 
under Hereward’s bitter grip — Grendel’s fingers, not Beowulf’s. 

Clib'I'Obd P. Ltons 

The Johns Eophim Umversity 


ALCITIN^S USE OF ALLITEEATIOKT 


It has not, so far as I know, been pointed out that the Adonics 
of two of Alcuin^s poems (Monumentd Oermaniae Eistorica, Poetae 
Latini Aevi Caroli, i, Carmim Alcuini 64 and 85, 2) are so alliter- 
ated as to conform, with the exception of a few verses, to the 
rules for Anglo-Saxon half-lines of the A-type. I give the first 
twelve verses of each poem, enclosing in parentheses the lines 
which do not fit the Anglo-Saxon scheme. 


Carmen 54 


(iN’unc bipedali) 
Carmine laudes, 
Credule, dulces, 
(Ml tibi nate) 
Care, canemus. 
Ceito valeto! 


(Te homo laudet 
Alme creator,) 
Pectore, wente 
Pads amore: 

Non mode parva 
Pais quia mundi est. 


/Gfemper uibique 
/8fit tibi Chnstus 
Pax, via, virtue. 
Plenus amore 
jQlius esto, 

JSfece precamur. 

2 

Sfed tibi aanctae 
^olus imago 
Magna creator 
Mentis in arce 
Pectore puro 
(Bum pie vivit.) 


Caimen 85, 2 


Since the alliteration is not carried through with complete 
regularity in either poem, the Adonic must be the fundamental 
scheme, and the Anglo-Sazon adornment of the classic measure 
an addition into which Alcuin was lead by his recogmiion, prob- 
ably subconscious at first, of the similarity of the Adonics to his 
native metre. 

The significance of this recognition is two-fold: It shows that 
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Alenin was acquainted with vernacular poetry and that he may 
well have composed it himself. It also supports the contention 
that the half-line in Anglo-Saxon poetry as it is printed today 
was really the verse, and that the line of the modem edition was 
regarded as a couplet. Though the present method of printing is 
more economical of space, the older was probably nearer to the 
metrical facts in representing the Anglo-Saxons as composing 
iipedali carmine. 

J. D. A. OaiLVT 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


EXAMPLES OF THE LEGAL USAGE OP FINE, SB., IN 
13TH CBNTIJEY ANGLO-NOEMAN 

Because of the various meanings developed from the basic 
significance ^end,^ the legal use of AN. fine, sb. (<Lat. finem), 
may profitably be compared with that of ME. fine, an AN. loan. 
In a number of cases the radiating meanings are found earlier in 
AN. than in ME., suggesting that the semantic changes took place 
in AN. and that the new meanings were borrowed into English. 

N. E. D. under fine, sb. 1, states: ^^In med. L. and OF. the 
word has the senses ^ ending of a dispute, settlement, payment by 
way of composition hence the various applications in branch II.’^ 
This paper offers evidence in support of this statement, in so far as 
it concerns legal usage in AN. I follow the notation scheme and 
use the definitions and certain other material of N. E.D. 

L (1-6) ‘End' (not legal). 

II. 6. Law. A ‘final agreement.' 

b. spec. The compromise of a fictitious or collusive suit for the possession 
of lands. 

E., 1483. Aot I Rich, III., c. 7 § 1. Notes and fynes to be levied in the 
Kinges Court , . . shold be openly and solempnly radd. 

AN., ca. 1289. M^or of Justices (Selden Soc.), 189. E ceo qe est 
en lestatut qe si fin se leve en frauds dreit qe ele soit nule est 
repernable, einz put mieux estre dit issi qe par cel fin ne soit nule 
terce person barre de son droit. ... (What is in the statute about 
a fine in fraud of the law being void is reprehensible; it would be 
better to say that by such a fine no third person shall be barred of 
his right. . . •) 
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AN. 1292. Britton (Oxford, 1865), n. x. 1. Mes a ceo qe acun deive 
estre attoine maugre soen, covendra eydo de nostre court parmi fin 
leve. (But in order that one may be attorned against hi® will, it 
will 'be necessary to have the aid of our court in levying a fine.) 

AN. 1292. yea/r Boohs 20-21 Ed. i.^341. Ceo ne put yl dire ke yl 
fut deins age, par la reson ke yl nus feffa de les tenemens demande; 
e sur ceo, fyn se leva entra nus; e nule fyn se levera entre parties 
si eus ne seyent de pleyn age. . . (He can not say that he was 
within age, for the reason that he enfeoffed us with the tenements 
demanded, and with regard to them a fine was levied between us, and 
no fine is levied between parties who aie not of full age. . . .) 

From this Anglo-Norman meaning, a further development, not noted 
in NED.) is recorded in AN.- "the record of the compromise so 
made, used as valid evidence of the conveyance.” 

AN. 1293. Year BooJcSy 21-22 Ed. %. 59. la fyn vot ke nostre auncestre 
ly granta les tenemens a ly e a ccs heyrs de sun cors engendrez. . • . 
(the fine states that our ancestor granted the tenements to him and 
to his heiis of his body engendered. . . .) 

AN. 1294. Year BookS) 21-22 Ed. i. 405, ben savez vus ky chartre 
e fyn ne sunt mye fet, eynz soulement temoniaunce de fet. . . . (you 
know well that a charter and a fine are not a deed, but only testifica- 
tion of a deed. . . .) 

AN. 1294. Year Boohs, 21-22 Ed. l. 401. A coe ne pouent il avener; 
e par la resone ki nus avum mostre a la court par chartre e par fyn 
ky temoynent le doun estre simple a Jon e a ces heirs. . . . (They can 
not come to that, for the reason that we have shown the court by 
charter and by fine which witness that the gift was in fee simple to 
John and his heirs. . . .) 

c. Used gen. for a contract, agreement. Found in English as eaily as 
oa. 1330, but not recorded in strictly legal writing in AN. during the 
thirteenth century. 

III. A composition paid. 

7a, Feudal Law. A fee (as distinguished from the rent) paid by the 
tenant or vassal to the landlord on some alteration of the tenancy, as 
on the transfer or alienation of the tenant-right, etc. 

B. e, 1435. Torr. Portugal 1086. Omage thou shalt none nor ffyne. 
AN. oa. 1283. MS. Brit. Mus. Add. 32, 085. fol. 102a. B sy le heyr de 
akun de tens seyt dedens age e seyt en garde kant il ai vendra ioorr. 
parvendra] a plenere age eyt son heritage sanz relef e sanz fin. (And 
if the heir of any such be under age and be in ward, when he shall be 
full age he shall have his heritage without relief and without fine.) 
AN. 1292. Britton (Oxford, 1865), nr. ii. 23. Et cum il avera la 
seisine des terres tenues de nous, tauntost eit la seisine des terres de 
autri feez sauntz fin fere as seignure et sauntz rien doner del soen for 
qe ses relef s. (When he shall have the seisin of the lands held of us, 
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let Mm immediately have seisin of Ms lands held of the fees of others, 
without making fine to the lords and without giving anything of Ms 
goods except his reliefs.) 

8a. In phr. to make (a) pne* to make one’s peace, settle a matter. In 
English in 1297, but not found in strictly legal usage in AN. of the 
thirteenth century. 

b. A sum of money offered or paid for exemption from punishment or by 
way of compensation for injury, 

E. e. 1340. Cursor M, 6753 (Trin.) If ]?ef haue no fyn ny 3ift ... he 
shal be solde. 

AN. oa, 1289. Mvrror of Justices (Selden Soc ) 161. ceux qi sunt 
condempnez a corporele peine einz ceo qil facent lur penaunce ou qil 
eint rachatie par fin de peine peccuniell. (those who have been con- 
demned to corporal punishment but who have not done their penance 
yet or redeemed it by fine of pecuniary penalty.) 

AN. 1292 Britton (Oxford, 1865), ni. iii. 1. Cum acun de nous en 
chief se lesse morir, et lesse soen heir apres ly, et le heir madle soit de 
plener age, si voloms nous qe tiel heir se puse marier par la ou il 
vodera sauntz fin fere pur soen mariage a nous ou a autre (When 
anyone holding of us in chief shall die leaving a male heir of full age, 
we will that such heir may marry where he pleases without paying fine 
to us or to any other.) 

c. A certain sum of money imposed as the penalty for an offense. 

E. 1529. More Supplic* Soulys, Wks, 296/2. The v. C. poxindes whych 
he payed for a fyne by the premunire. 

AN. 1275. 3Ed 1. Stat. Westm. prim c. 18. Purceo qe la commune 
fin e le amerciement de tut le conte en Eyre de Justices, pur faus 
jugement ou por autre trespas. . . . (Forasmuch as the common fine 
and amercement of the whole county in Eyre of Justices for false judg- 
ment or for other trespass . . .) 

AN. 1292. Britton (Oxford, 1865), i. v. 11. qe tieus procurours soint 
pris et puniz par prisoun et par fin. (let such suborners be appre- 
hended and punished by imprisonment and fine.) 

This last meaning of fme is comparatively rare, the usual word being 
AN, amerciement. 

Elsie Shanks 

Oarleton College 
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"EVEEY VEETU AT HIS RESTE” 

In setting forth the excellence of the fonnel eagle, in The 
Parlement of FoideSj Chancer says of the wonderful creature : 

But to the poynt — ^Nature held on hir hondc 
A formel egle, of sliap the gentilcste 
That ever she among hir werkes fonde, 

The most benigne and the goodlieste; 

In hir was every vertu at his reste, 

So ferforth, that Nature hiiself had blisso 
To loke on hir, and ofte hir bek to kisse.* 

According to the information given by Skeat, the line In hir 
was every vertu at his reste means in her was every virtue as in 
its home " ^ Lounsbury suggests that at his reste means at its 
highest point" and is ^^an allusion to that state of tranquillity 
and calmness which any virtue may be supposed to be in after it 
has attained perfection, as contrasted with the uneasiness and 
excitement which attend the striving for it." ® Both of these 
explanations are justified by mediaeval writings on the virtues 
themselves, which Chaucer as well as his readers knew. As a 
matter of fact, however, when the line is considered in the light 
of further mediaeval material pertaining to the virtues, it assumes 
added significance, and the excellence of the formel eagle, which 
Chaucer apparently wishes to emphasize, becomes greater. The 
purpose of this note, therefore, is to consider the ways in which 
the virtues may be at their rest in a person in vie'w of mediaeval 
treatments of these good qualities. 

As there were at least three different classes of writers of moral 
material in the Middle Ages, there were also three diverse treat- 
ments of the virtues. The scholastic philosophers, such as St. 
Thomas Aquinas, furnished a complete system, elaborately worked 
out. The troubadours had men like Matfre Ermengaud who 
schematized the good qualities which they extolled. The laymen 
had, besides plays dealing with virtues, books defining virtues and 
counseling to virtuous living, such as, for example. The Booh of 

=^W. W. Skeat, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, The Mmor 
Poems, V, 11. 372-78. 

Glossary, 214. 

® The Parlement of Ponies, ed. T. E. Lounsbury, 97. 
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the Knight of La Tour-Landry and Le Menagier de Paris, The 
fourteenth-century writer and reader, therefore, possessed a well- 
defined scholastic system of virtues, a less definite court-of-love 
code, and a rather confused collection of practico-scholastic virtues.^ 
Although at least these three different bodies of writings on 
the virtues existed in Chaucer^s time, the meaning of every vertu 
is almost the same according to the beliefs of every group, even 
though each class enumerated the good qualities with variations. 
The word every^ in fact, has special significance only when it is 
applied to the scholastic and the courtly virtues. When it is used 
with reference to the scholastic virtues, it takes on particular force 
since the moral virtues may exist in a person without any of the 
intellectual virtues except prudence and understanding and smce 
with the theological virtue charity are infused all the moral virtues 
in a perfect state along with the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost.® 
When every is used with reference to the courtly virtues, it assumes 
importance because it implies that the formel is a perfect lover, 
since through love a lover is possessed of all virtues.® 

If Chaucer intended to attribute every scholastic virtue to the 
formel, he gave her three kinds of virtues, intellectual, moral, 
and theological.® The intellectual virtues are understanding, 
wisdom, "knowledge, art, and prudence.^^ The moral virtues are 
justice, fortitude, temperance, liberality, magnifuMce, magnani- 
mity, philotimia, gentleness, friendship, truthfulness, and eutra- 
pelia?-^ The theological virtues are faith, hope, and charity 

* The term practico-scholastic seems to describe fairly well the virtues, 
vices, and sins found in the writings of the haute bourgeoisie and of the 
lower nobility. These writings, influenced partially by the courtly system, 
chiefly by the system of the Church philosophers, combine traits and 
precepts taken from both troubadours and scholastics in an effort to make 
them practically applicable to life. 

“Thomas Aquinas, Bumma Theolog%ca, n, i, 68: 4-5. 

® Jbid., n, I, 65; 2-4; 68; 6. 

Since, as scholars agree, The Pwrlement of Poules is a love poem of 
some sort, the formel is probably conceived in terms of the court-of-love 
code, although Chaucer may have had no one particular system in mind. 

® L. F. Mott, The Bystem of Courtly Love Studied as a/n Introduction to 
the Vita ’Nuova of Dante, 14. Also, Matfre Ermengaud, Le Breviari 
d^Amor, pasaim and particularly rubrique: dPUmilitai, 

“ Thomas Aquinas, op, dt,, n, i, 57-62. 

w n, X, 67. ^Ibid,, il, i, 60. “THdE., x, 66; 0. . 
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If he wished to accord to her every courtly virtue, however, he 
gave her generosity, courtesy, humility, gallantry,^^ gaiety or joy, 
reserve, noiility of speech, patience, knowledge, wisdom, good 
courage, kindness and pity, beauty, loyalty, and purity?-^ 

If, finally, he had in mind the practico-scholastic virtues when 
he attributed to the formel every virtue, Chaucer gave her at least 
the most commonly discussed virtues : mercy, forgivingness, meek- 
ness, humility, gentleness, patience, obedience, courtesy, diligence, 
justice, prudence, countenance, goodness, steadfastness, generosity, 
truth, temperance and moderation, abstinence, purity, cleanness, 
chastity, faith, hope, love and charity, reverence, and love of Ood. 
The young creature so endowed with good qualities is of little 
speech, cherishes her good name, prays much and regularly, fasts 
often, accepts the beauty God has given her, and dresses in accord- 
ance with the degree of herself and her husband, if she has a 
husband.^® 

So much for the virtues themselves. How are these at their 

^^Callantry is an approximate translation of domney {dosnoi, dosnoie- 
ment, dosnoyer), which was the art of paying court in accordance with 
rules of chivalry. It may not have been necessaiy in a woman, although, 
as she was required to know how to treat those who made advances to- 
ward her (Ermengaud, op. oit., 521 ff), one might well attribute it to 
her. The virtues hardiness and proivess, which Ermengaud lists (op. dt,, 
^ 21) and discusses (rubriques: d^Ardimen e en cal Ma/niewa Deu Horn 
XJmr de son Ardimen; de Proessa et en qual Mameyrm Deu Horn Proem 
MantenMr), obviously refer only to men and are not relevant to the 
case of the formel. 

Ermengaud, op. oit, 21, and rubriques: de Larqvem et en qual 
Manieyra Deu Som Uzar de Larqueza; de Oortessia et en qual Manieyra 
Deu Horn Umr de sa Ooriesda; d*Umilitat; de Domney; d^Alegranza ; de 
Retenement; d^Essenhamen; de Passientia; de Oonoyohensa; de Sen e dc 
Saber; de Bon Ooratge. Also, Mott, op. dt,, passim. 

The Booh of the Knight of La Tov/r-Lamd/ry, ed, T. Wright, EETS., 
33, 1906, passim. Vices and Virtues, Being a SouVs Confession of Its 
Sins, uMh Reason^ s Description of the Virtues, ed. F. Holthausen, BETS., 
89, 1888, passim. The Coodman of Paris, ed. G. G. Ooulton and E. Power, 
1928, 65-93. John Lydgate, The Assembly of Cods: or the Accord of 
Reason and Sensuality %n the Fear of Death, ed. 0. L. Triggs, EETS ES. 
69, 1896, passim. The Pilgrimage of the Life of Mam Englished by John 
Lydgate, A, D, 1426, from the Fi^enoh of Cuillaume de Dcquileville, A, D, 
1335, ed. P. J. Eurnivall, pt. i, BETS. BS. 77, 1899; pt. n, BETS. ES. 83. 
1901, passim. 
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rest in a person, in the light of the writings of each of these 
three classes? 

According to the scholastics, the moral and the inteUectnal 
virtues observe a mean. Moral virtue, indeed, is said to be a 
habit of choosing the mean* and is said to observe the mean 
fixed, in our regard, by reason and intellectual virtue is said 
to observe the mean which is the measure of the truth in things 
themselves.^’^ As applied to the human virtues, therefore, by at 
his rests is meant that the moral virtues are observing the mean 
determined by reason, and that the intellectual virtues are observ- 
ing the measure of the truth in things.^® The superhuman theo- 
logical virtues, on the other hand, are not at their rest in a person 
in the same manner as are the moral and the intellectual virtues; 
for they are possessed only when God Himself infuses them,^® and, 
except accidentally and in reference to man, the good of the theo- 
logical virtues does not consist in a mean, but increases the more 
they approach the summit, for the measure and rule of the theo- 
logical virtues is God Himself, and this measure surpasses all 
human power.^ The theological virtues, therefore, are at their 
rest in a person when they have been infused into him. They 
may, moreover, be approaching the summit, which is the excellence 
of God Himself. 

As for the courtly virtues, they may be at their rest in a person 
in four different senses. First, from the exposition of the courtly 
virtues and virtuous actions by court-of-love philosophers it is 
evident that every virtue may be at its rest in a person by belonging 
to that person. Second, as some of these good qualities (e.g., 
larqueza, ardimen, cortezia, humilitat, retenement, essenhamen, 
proeza, passientia, and conoychensa) are said to be good because 

Thomas Aquinas, op, oit,, u, i, 64: 1-2. 
n, I, 64: 3. 

The human virtues may possiibly be at their rest in a person in still 
another sense. St. Thomas shows that vice is but the opposite essence 
of virtue and that the virtue may have two vices (extremes) opposed to 
it; e.g., the vices of prodigality and of covetousness both oppose the 
virtue of Uberality {Ibid,, n, n, 119). Since the idea of conflict between 
the vices and the virtues is suggested by this opposition, the state of 
tranquillity which the virtues are in after they have successfully combatted 
the vices may well be called a state of rest. 

n , i; 62. ^^Ihid., XI, X, 64: 4. 
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they conform to measure, or move their possessor to observe 
measure, these virtues may be at their rest by being in accord 
with the mean, or measure. Third, since the courtly virtues and 
vices are presented in conflict,®^ the virtues may be at their rest in a 
person when they have triumphed over the vices. Fourth, as two 
of the virtues are said to come from the possession of other good 
qualities,^'® and since all of them exist either because of love, or 
for the sake of love,®^ the courtly virtues may be at their rest in 
a. person when they are all harmoniously co-existent in him and 
are sustaining him as a perfect lover. 

Finally, the practico-seholastic virtues may be at their rest m a 
person in three ways. First, from the enumeration and treatment 
of these good qualities in many tracts, manuals, and plays, it is obvi- 
ous that they are present in the person in whom they are at their 
rest. Second, since they are said to consist in a meaii,^'* they may be 
at their rest when they are observing a mean. Third, as they are 
said to oppose the vices and sins,^® and are even depicted in strife 
with the vices and sins,^^ the practico-scholastic virtues may be 
at their rest in a person when they are in the ascendancy over the 
vices and sins after having successfully opposed them in that person. 

Since the virtues may be at their rest in a person in these diverse 

Ermengaud, Zoo. cit, 

op, oit,f 67. The courtly Tomoiemeni de VAntechrist gives the 
story of a tournament between the virtues and the vices. 

Ermengaud, op mt,, rubnque: d?Alegrama. Joy and strength are 
said to come from the possession of oowrteay, solace, nolle speech, frank- 
ness, measure, knowledge, and gentle-speakmg. 

passim. Note particularly rubrique; d*Um%Utai, in which it is 
said that with love come largesse, gay solace, frankness, humility, nolle- 
hearing, joy, courtesy, and readiness to serve men with arms. Also, cf. 
Mott, op. <nt., 14, 35, 40-43. 

Pilgrimage of the Life of Man, ii, drea 11856, has "In medio 
consisiit virtus,” and, 11807 IT., illustrates with the example of UleraUty, 
the mean between avarice and prodigality. 

The Goodman of Pams, 65-93. 

®^E. N, S. Thompson, ^^The English Moral Plays,” in Tramaations of 
the Oownectiout Academy of Arts and Sciences, xiv, 320-33 John Lydgate* 
The Assemlly of Gods. (The battle of the vices and virtues, followed by 
the accord of reason and sensuality, bears out the conclusion above.) 
The Persones Tale (Skeat, op. cit. The Canterlvry Tales, j) sets forth the 
vices and sins along with the virtues which oppose them and are remedies 
for them. 
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manners, any one of which indicates the excellence of the person, 
Chancer effects poetic suggestion by the us© of the phrase at his 
reste. Indeed, the reader, when he remembers the excellence sug- 
gested by at his reste^ camiot wonder that, since in the formel 
was every virtue at its rest, Nature herself had joy in looking on 
her and in often caressing her. 

B. E. Slaughter 

Ymderlilt University 


NOTE ON THE TOURNAMENT IN THE KNIGHTES TALE 

In the following lines, Chaucer indicates that the tournament 
in the Knightes Tale took place upon a Tuesday: 

That al that Monday justen they and daunce, 

And spenten it in Venus heigh servyse; 

But, by the cause that they sholde lyse 
Eerly, for to seen the grete fight, 

Unto hir reste wenten they at nyght. 

And on the morwe, whan that day gan sprynge. 

Of hors and barneys noyse and claterynge 
Ther was in hostelryes al aboute, . . 

A full description of the battle ensues. Neither Skeat in the 
Oxford, nor Pollard in the Glole edition, comment on the choice 
of day. Professor J, M. Manly, however, in his recent edition of 
the Canterbury Tales, has this note : — 

The success of Arcite is well accounted for by the fact that the whole 
day belongs to Mars, to whom he had appealed. But it does not seem 
likely that success came in an hour belonging especially to Mars, as the 
only hour in the afternoon belonging to him would be the eighth, . . .® 

An additional reason for choosing Tuesday for feats of war is 
given in the Middle English romance of Partonope of Blois, all 
the manuscripts of which are of the fifteenth century.® The main 
love story which is the theme of the romance is broken up by a long 
section narrating the martial achievements of the hero. In the 
course of them occurs an invasion of Prance by the Saracens, which, 


^ Chaucer, Canterhury Tales, 11. 2486-2493, ed, A. W. Pollard. 
^Oamt&rbwry Tales, ed. J. M, Manly, Henry Holt, 1928, p. 656. 
* PaHonoye of Blois, E. E. T. S., E. S., oix, vi. 
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after repeated battles and skirmishes, is settled finally by one 
great battle on an appointed day, m which the Christian and 
heathen forces are led by the most distinguished champions of 
either side. This fight, though it is in deadly earnest, partakes 
of the nature of a tournament, and the way in which leaders come 
to the aid of each side from all parts of Europe, is considerably 
like the plan of Chaucer^s tournament, and even more like the 
extensive picture of the contending forces in the Teseide. In in- 
troducing the subject, the author says : — 

Be-twene these kynges wyth-owten fayle 
Ys sette a day of Batayle, 

Wyche ordinaunce, wyth-owten naye, 

Shulde be holde apon a twysdaye, 

Wyche yn olde tyme, I wolde no^th lye, 

The day of Batayle dothe synefye.* 

Although this passage is later in date than the Knightes Tale, 
the Old French source of Partonope, which dates probably from 
the twelfth century,® apparently contains a similar passage, which 
is cited by Felix Weingartner in his comparison of the English 
and French versions. The French passage is as follows: — 

Entre les rois est li jois pris 
A un mardx a terme mis: 

Mardi, cfe mos, que que nus die, 

Jor de bataille senede.® 

The two passages suggest a medieval tradition or superstition 
regarding Tuesday as a suitable day for tournaments and appointed 
battles. Chaucer may possibly have known it, and have had in 
mind not only the especial propitiousness of the day for Arcite^s 
success, but also the etiquette of romantic war. This view would 
be supported by the fact that success came in an hour not belonging 
to Mars, The suggestion of such a tradition would of course 
apply only to literary convention, since history records many 
medieval battles and tournaments held on other days of the week. 

Bryn Mauor College KatHAEIOT GaeVUST 


nm., U. 3067-3072. 

* EUt, de la LvtU fr , J. B§dier et P. Hazard, l, 16. 

•Die mittelengUschen Faasungen der Partonopeussage, Eelix Wein- 
gSrtner, Breslau, 1888, p, 18. The lines cited above are given as 11. 2349' ff. 
The reference is to this book rather than to a text of Pwrtempeu, because 
the available editions of the French romance in Legrand d’Auss;^s FdbUam, 
omit the section of the romance containing these lines. 
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A NOTE ON SIB GAWAIN AND THE OBEEN 
KNIGHT 700-2 

Til lie hade eft bonk 

In J?e wyldrenesse of Wyrale; wonde >er bot lyte 
J?at auj?er God ojjer gome wyth goud heit louied. 

These lines descriptive oi Gawam^s journey from ^ Holy Hede ^ 
to the Wirral often puzzled me. Why should Wirral particularly 
be singled out for mention as an abiding place of those who loved 
neither God nor man? A quotation from H. J. Hewitt, Medimml 
Cheshire (Chetham Soc.), 1929, pp. 70-71 makes the passage 
clear : ^ Marauders who sheltered in the forest of Wirral were such 
a menace to the citizens of Chester that they petitioned the Black 
Prince to cause the region to be disaffo«rested.^ Disaiforestation 
would abolish the protection which outlaws and marauders derived 
from sheltering themselves in a royal forest and would allow the 
ofiBcers of the Crown (particularly the sheriff) to enter the district 
in their endeavor to apprehend and bring to trial whatever crimi- 
nals might be caught. 

The Black Prince, then earl of the palatine county of Cheshire, 
died on June 8, 1376, but six weeks later (July 20, 1376) a charter 
confirming the disafforestation of Wirral was granted by Edward 
TII.^ Disafforestation apparently produced little immiediate effect, 
for in 1386 a special commission was issued (C. E. E. 9 and 10 
Eic. II. M. 2 (8)) empowermg Vivian Poxwist and John de 
Tyldesleigh to arrest all malefactors and disturbers of the peace in 
the Hundred of Wirral, the King having heard of great terror 
caused there by bands of armed men. A few years later (1392) 
special commissioners for the Hundred, in the persons of Sir John 
Massy of Puddington and William de Hooton, were appointed (0. 
E. E. 15 and 16 Eic. ii. M. 8 d. 7) to arrest all disturbers of the 
peace, great complaints having reached the King of their evil 
doings.* 

Stewait-Browu: "Disafforestation of Wirral,” Hist, Boo, of Larr 
cotS'hM's wifhd OhesTUref N. S. 23, Liverpool, 1908, p. 166.4 

*R. Stewart-Brown, The Wapentake of Wirral, Liverpool, 1907, p. 40. 
Elsewhere ("Disafforestation of Wirral,” p 165-66) the same writer 
states that since the charter says nothing about the disturbance, but gives 
as the reason of its issue destruction and damage caused by beasts of 
the forest, it was not issued to put an end to brigandage. Yet it is reason- 
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It is not diflBcult to see that the informatioh Crom the records 
cited carries no precise indications as to the date at which the poem 
was written. It may have been composed before the date at which 
the charter was granted, when the bad reputation of Wirral was a 
matter of common knowledge. On the other hand, the writs issued 
in 1386 and 1392, show that the unsavoury reputation quite justi- 
fiably clung to it, even though the charter of disafforestation had 
been granted. Anyone who wrote before or during 1392 would 
still be warranted in regarding Wirral as a lawless locality. 

But though the light which contemporary records throw upon 
these lines of the poem does not enable us to determine a date at 
which it was written, it is sufficient to make us modify slightly 
some of our ideas about its author and place of composition. 

Dialectal evidence seems to indicate that the poem was com- 
posed in S. Lancs., though N. W. Derby, S. W. Yorkshire and 
Cheshire are not excluded.® There is nothing impossible in a 
Lancashire man knowing something about social and geographical 
conditions in Cheshire. But whether hailing from Lancashire or 
Cheshire, the knowledge of the Wirral displayed, though not de- 
tailed, goes far to assure us that the poet knew something of the 
locality covered in Gawain^s journey. I hope soon to be able to 
show that there is very little chance that his ^geography was 
inaccurate and confused,^ as Tolkien believes.^ If he knew some- 
thing of conditions in the Wirral, it is quite likely that he would 
be acquainted with the region and the people within the fifty or 
sixty miles of westward-stretching coast between Wirral and 
Anglesey. 

If an inhabitant of Cheshire, his uncomplimentary reference to 

able to believe that the civil authority might not wish to admit that 
it found law enforcement difficult, and consequently gave causa pro causa. 
Contemporary evidence that Wirial was the abode of a numerous body 
of active freebooters and outlaws is not wanting; see The Wapentake of 
Wirral cited above, and, indeed, the veiy lines of Gawam we discuss. 
Stewart-Brown believes that the Black Prince granted a charter of 
disafforestation previous to 1376, but ho cannot find it in the Cheshire 
Eecords, and does not cite from it. 

*J. P, Oakden {Alht. Poetry in Middle Bnglish, Manchester, 1930, 
pp. 86-86) assigns Qawam to S Lanes., Miss Serjeantson {RWS,, nr, 327-8) 
to Derby. 

* Sir Gcmam and the Green Kmght, Oxford, 1925, p, 93, 691 n. 
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the Wirral is a little more under standable, and certainly no deduc- 
tions to be drawn from these lines of G-awain militate against the 
position of those w'ho ascribe its composition to a Cheshire man. 

Prmceton TJnwers%ty HeNEY L. SavAGE 


A SOUECE FOE HBNEYSON'S BOBENE AND MAKYNE^ 

It has long been thought that Eobert Henryson was considerably 
indebted to the Old French pastov/relles for the spirit and tone of 
his Bobene and Malcyne, but no definite possible source has, so far 
as I am aware, ever been pointed out. Gt. G. Smith, in the Intro- 
duction to his edition of the Poems of Bobert Henryson for the 
Scottish Text Society, Edinburgh, 1914, i, Ivi, says of it : 

We think — ^and not merely because of the similarity in title — of Adan 
de la Halle’s Li Oieus de Rohm et de Marion . • . and of the simpler and 
earlier pastowrelles in which Adan found his dramatic opportunity. But 
there is no direct clue to Henryson’s indebtedness, and it may well be 
doubted whether he has availed himself of more than a poet’s right to 
work on a familiar theme. 

In analyzing the themes of the Old French pastourelles for my 
forthcoming book on the genre, however, I have noted one which 
is distinctly different from the classic type and at the same time 
strikingly dose to the Scotch poem. Most of the pastourelles tell 
of the adventure of a knight and a diepherdess, the demands of 
the gallant, the excuses of the girl, and the denouement with the 
success of one or the other. This specimen, however, from the pen 
of one Baudes de la Eakerie, contained in a thirteenth century man- 
uscript, reverses the usual situation: the poet, riding out one morn- 
ing, sees a shepherdess approach a swain and beg lum vociferously 
to love her, Eobin resists her until he is attracted by another girl 
to whom he flees. This girl will have nothing to do with him, so 
he goes back to the one who had offered him her love, but now she 
mocks him. 

This is easily recognized as the same situation as in Henryson^s 
poem, except that here the shepherd presumably goes away to tend 
his flock instead of being drawn away by another girl. There are 
naturally very few verbal similarities, for Henryson was perhaps 
the best poet in Britain at the time, but the spirit and the setting 
are the same and there are even a few parallel expressions. The 
3 
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wooing of the maidens in the two poems is much of a kind in its 
enthusiasm: 

‘ mignot Eobin, 

tes ex mar esgardai. 

se cist mans ne m’assoage^ je morrai/ 

cele a dit 'o! que ferai? 

d’amer morrai, 

ja nen vivrai 

se toi nen ai que j’aim si bien. . , 

Mirry makyne said him till 
Robene thow rew on me 
I haif the lovit lowd and still 
Thir jeiris two or thre 
My dule in dern hot gxf thow dill 
Dowtless but dreid I de.* 

The violence of the mockery in the girls^ refusal is very similar, 
although Henryson^s language is nearer some of the French folk- 
songs : 

Robene thow hes hard soung and say 
In gestis and storeis auld 
The man that will nocht quhen he may 
sail haif nocht quhen he wald. 

* 0 ! f olz Robin, 
lai ton chemin; 
par cest matin 

si va tes bestes guarder. 

ostez, savroit done Yilains amer?’ . . . 

* mais or changie m'ai. 

VOS n’i venrez mais 

a tel abandon, 
coart VOS trovaL* 

Another interestmg -variation from the usual pasioureTle is irhat 
is presumably a burlesque (Bartsch, n, 76), since the situation is 
directly reversed and the whole treated in a comic manner. When 
the girl sees that the man is going to evade her, she seizes bim in 
no uncertain manner and constrains him in the same way that 
the gallant himself so often boasts of doing. 

W. PowBUii. Jones 

Western Reserve University 

^Karl Bartsch, Altfnmsdsisohe Romamen imd Pastourellen, (Leipzig, 
1870), HI, 46, p. 303. 

•The Barmatyne Mamtsoript, ed. W. Tod Ritchie, iv (Scottish Text 
Society, Edinburgh, 1930), 308-12. 
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PEEKTCH LATINS < ANTENNA 

Most French dictionaries consider latin “ lateen/^ the same word 
as that designating the Latin language. They maintain that the 
sail was called latine because it was used in the Mediterranean. 
To understand the history of the word^ it is important to notice 
that a voile latine is a triangular sail suspended to the mast at an 
angle of about 46® by a yard which, in French, is called antenne. 
It IS from a variant form of this very antenne, as we shall try to 
show, that latine comes. It is only a secondary development that 
leads French sailors to call a boat fitted with such a rigging a 
batiment latin, or even to say : Ce bS^timent a le latin/* ^ It 
seems much more probable that latin is based upon latine, and not 
vice-versa.® 

A. Jal states in his Glossaire nautique (Paris, 1848), p. 1554: 

A quelle 4poque remonte la Voile latine ou triangulaire? . . . Nos etudes 
nous autorisent k dire, et un grand nombre de faits rapport^s dans ce 
Glossaire dtoontrent que la tradition est fiddle, de I’antiquitd jusqu’fi. nous. 
Si les marine grecs et romains jug^rent utile Tapplication de la Voile A. 
trois pointes, pourquoi leurs successeurs de la M6diterran4e auraient-ils 
m4connu cette utilitd? Quoi qu’il en soit, nous savons qu*au VI® si^cle de 
notre 6re il y avait des navires latins, c’est-2i-dire, mus par des Voiles 
latines. 

Jal then gives a cross-reference to laiena, where he quotes a passage 
inserted by Stephen the Deacon in the Vita of St. Caesarius of 
Arles (470-543), of whom he was a contemporary: ® 

Antequam lux ipsa diei claresceret, tres naves, quas 
iatenas vocant, majores, plenas cum tritico direxerunt. 

In J. P. Migne’s edition of the Vita in his Fairologiae cursus eom- 
fhtm . . series latim, LXTII (1865), 1027, there is a note 
on Iatenas: “Vox est aliunde mihi ignota, et barbara.” Jal dis- 
agrees -with Du Cange, who considered the urord latena co^ate 
■with lautomia, “species navis." The latter word is found in a 
description of the last voyage of St. Wilfrid I to Eome in Pride- 
gode’s Vita of the Archbishop; 

‘Of. BnogolopSdie mithodigw—Marim (Paris, 1780), art latin, -ne. 

* Tlie lateen is treated as a phonetic transcription of the Prench 

latvne by the 

•A. Malnory, Bihl. So. hauteis St,, OHI (1804), iv, 1, 282. 
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Carpebant placida libratis aequora velis^ 

Pigitur et notis vebemens lautomia arenis (1. 1127). 

Written about 956, this Vita was published by J. Eaine, The 
Historians of the Church of York and its Archlishoys, I (London, 
1879). According to Eaine, ibid., p. xl, this Vita, which the author 
himself calls a Breviloquium, is a metrical abridgment, with a few 
poetical expansions, of a similar Vita by Eddi. Eaine has pointed 
out (p. xxxi) that Eddi accompanied Wilfrid on that Yoyage in 
703 ; yet in Chapter L of Eddies Vita, published in the same volume, 
the generic term navis is used and there is no mention of lautomia. 
Hence we fail to see any evidence from which Jal could have con- 
cluded that lautomia is a proper name, meaning literally the 
'^Quarry" or the Prison, and that Stephen applied labena to 
the "grandes nefs latines." In our opinion, latena can not be 
looked upon as equivalent to laiine. Jal even contradicts himself 
by accepting the only etymology proposed other than the popular 
one already discussed. His attempt to derive '^labin, latino de 
Pital., esp. latina, contraction d^a la trina, k trois angles (lat. 
trinus, triple) borders upon the fantastic.'* 

The oldest example of latin in our sense known to me, is the 
Spanish latina, used, as Jal notes, by Christopher Columbus in 
1499. The connection between latine and antenne is strengthened 
by the existence, recorded by J al, of lantina, lUyr., dalm., contrac- 
tion de la antina, pour la antenna (ital.), antenne.^^ There is also a 
French form used in Switzerland, lanteme, which shows the same 
agglutmation of the definite article with the noun.® These words 
favor the view that the I of latine was not there originally and that it 
is the definite article added just as it was in landier, lendemam, 
lierre, loriot, luette. As for the reduction of the -nvr- to it may 
be that B. H. Tuttle is right in postulating a Latin etymon "^anUna.^ 
It is probable that the French form is derived from the Provencal, 
but it is by no means certain that the Provengal word came from 

^As noted by Tommaseo-Bellim, Dia. d, lingua itaZ., s. v* latino 7, this 
etymology was first proposed by Pantero Fantera, UArmata navaXe (Home, 
1614), p. 43. 

®Von Wartburg, Frz, etym. Wth. (Leipzig, 1922- )> s. v. mteTma. Of. 
P« C. Bridel, Qlossakre du patois de la Suisse rommde (Lausanne, 1866), 
s. V. Imteme. 

^Arohvo St. n. Spr. Ut, CXKXIJI (1915), p. 167. 
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GQnoa or Venice/ Incidentally the Venetian form altena interests 
ns because it shows that the first n underwent dissimilation.® 

To simplify matters, let ns now study this dissimilation only in 
the French forms. Godefroy, Comph, defines antenne as ^^une 
longue vergue fi:£6e obliquement an mit d^une poulie pour porter 
une voile latine^^ and quotes a form antine from the Acies des 
apostres/ vol. II, fol. 48b. He also records antaines from Ville- 
hardouin^s Oonquete de Constantinople^ § 232, and antene^ anthene^ 
entenne. In one Jewish text there actually exists a form without 
the first n. The Maqi^S Dardeqi, a Hebrew-Italian dictionary writ- 
ten near the end of the 14th century and embodymg some French 
and Catalan forms, contains the plural form etenesP-^ Thus we 
see how antenna, by a dissimilation resulting in the fall of the 
first n and by an absorption of the definite article, could give the 
doublet latine alongside of the learned antenne. The change in 
meaning from yard " to sail is paralleled by the fact that in 
classical Latin antenna, which usually designated the lateen yard, is 

» J. Briich, i&td, CXLIV (1922), p. 103. 

»Meyer-Ltlbke, R.E.W. (ed. 1930), §498. Jal, also lists Turkish 
(jert4na and Maltese antmm: ^*(de I’ital. wntenna)^ antenne, vergue.^* 

® Composed by Simon Greban or by Jean du Frier in the second half of 
the 15th century and published in 1638; cf. R. Lebfegue, he Myst^re des 
Aotes des AyOtres (Paris, 1929), pp. 13, 40. To Godefro/s examples can be 
added wntayne used by Eustache Deschamps, ed. S. A. T. P., IV, 342, v. 12; 
antame used in Robert le Diable, ed. S. A. T. F., v. A1466 ; <mtmne in Robert 
de Clari’s Oonquite de Oonstantmople, ed. 0. F. M. A., 44; besides eight 
examples of mterme in a freight contract of 1246, drawn up between agents 
of St. Louis and Genoese shipowners, published by Champollion-Figeac, 
Dog. hist. %7i4dits, II (Paris, 1843), No. XXX. See W. Frahm, Das Meer 
u. die Seefahrt in der altfre. Lit. (Gottingen, 1914), p. 62. 

«M. Schwab, Rev. it, juwes, XVI (1888), 268, s, v, qvr. On the Mfiqri 
Dardeqii see D. S. Blondheim, Les Parlers judio-romms et la Yetus latina 
(Paris, 1926), p. 10. The other Judaeo-French forms retain the n. Anteine 
was used in MS. Turin, A. IV, 13 (no longer extant), as is recorded by 
Schwab; in Leipzig MS. 1099, as is recorded by W. A. WTright, Journal of 
Philology, xctt (1908), 301; in the printed edition of Eashi, Jer. IV, 19; 
in Paris MS, 301, f. 9r, I Sam. xxv, 22, and 103r, Job xvn, 11; in Parma 
MS. 2924, f. 70v, Jer. iv, 19, and 192v, Job xvu, 11; antoiTie was used in 
Basle MS. A. m, 39, f. 38v, Jer. rv, 19. The meaning in all these texts is 
the one given by Meyer-Lubke, ibid.: " StUtzbalken." The form in the 
Maqri Dwrdeqi may of course represent denasalized Oat. entenes. These 
words will be studied in a forthcoming publication, Becherohes leaiioo- 
grapUques sur d*<momis teartes frcmqwls d?origine juwe. 
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used metapliorically by Ovid, Metamorphoses^ XIII, 783, to denote 
the sail itself.^^ 

It is of some interest to note other meanings of the word. In the 
Mediterranean antenne is used in another nautical sense to refer 
to a group of boats moored close together.^^ We have already 
seen that French latine is probably derived from Provengal, where, 
in addition to the usual meamng of lateen yard, antena also denotes 
the sail of a windmill.^® In the 15th centuiy, Theodore Gaza, 
in his translation of Aristotle^s Historia ammalium, first applied 
the Latin word to the feeler of insects, while the French form was 
first used in 1712 by Maraldi.^^ As for the adjective antennal used 
in the same order of ideas, it is a neologism coined most likely by 
H. Pelletier in 1868.^® It was Darwin who borrowed the term 
antenna from entomology in 1862 to apply it to the slender appen- 
dage in the male fiower of certain orchids.^® Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre used antenne, by allusion, in speaking of fish.^^ In the 
nineteenth century, the spinners of Aunis carried over antenne to 
mean a "petit morceau d^etoffe avec lequel on attache les eche- 
veauz.” ^ Finally, in speaking of the radio, we refer to the wires 
supported in the air for receiving the electric waves as antennae. 
Very few technical terms offer such a diversity of denotation. 

Eaphabl Levy 

The Johns Sophins University 


Forcellim, Totius latvmtatis lewioon (Prato, 1858-60), s, v. Coraz- 
zini di Bulciano, Voo. Nauiioo I (Turin, 1900), has listed the Italian 
terms anteima, fusto di albero ... I navigli che portano antenne si dicono 
latini. ... Si dice figuratamente per nave’*; cmtenname, quantity di 
antenne mtennare, ‘^fornire di antenne la nave, mettere, alzare o issare 
Tantenna.” 

” J, B. P. Willaumez, Diet, de marine (Paris, 1831), s.v. Of. note 14. 

Levy, Mistral. As for entena in Paul Meyer, Doc. Ung. du Midi (Paris, 
1909), p. 611, see Jal, Aroh€ologie naoale, ii (Paris, 1840), 674; antenne, 

piece de bois k laquelle s’attache une voile.” 

^*Dict. Q4n., s. v. antenne. 

^®Littr4, Supplement, s. v. Cf. A Jourjon, Rev. phil. fr., xxvi (1912), 
262. This adjective is drawn from antenne used in the entomological sense 
and is not to be confused with the noun antenal, which Jal, ibid., pp. 433, 
574, defines: *‘longeur de la voile latine k Tantenne, envergure.” 

**B. D. Jackson, A Glossary of Botanic Terms (London, 1900). 

^'^Btudes de la nature, Oeuvres completes, in (Pans, 1818), 295. 

''"G. Musset, Glosscme des patovs et des parlera de V Aunis et de la 
Saintonage, X (La Eochelle, 1929). 
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POLONISMS IN THE ENGLISH OP CONEAD^S CHANCE 

In an interesting, though often one-sided, study of Joseph Con- 
rad (Korzeniowski) entitled The Polish Heritage of Joseph Con- 
rad,^ Dr. Morf has set himself the task of evaluating the debt of 
the world-famous English Conrad to the shadowy figure of the 
little-known Polish Korzeniowski. Conrad’s passionate love of 
romantic adventure and his intuitive penetration of exotic men- 
talities are, according to Dr. Morf, unquestionably legacies from 
the Polish, while the most persistent figure in all Conrad, the 
wanderer living in spiritual exiles from his home with little hope of 
a return, is obviously the Polish Korzeniowski himself whose 

guilt complex’’ Conrad vainly sought to expiate. 

Concerning the infiuence of the Polish language on Conrad’s 
English, Dr. Morf is probably too conservative. He says (p. 216), 
" The few polonisms which can be traced in Conrad’s work occur 
in the speech of his ^ Polish ’ characters, who may be either Poles, 
or Eussians, or South Americans, or Spaniards.” In other words. 
Dr. Morf believes that only in the handling of characters who were 
essentially Polish, however disguised their nationality, was Con- 
rad’s English style and diction influenced by the Polish. 

This paper seeks to prove that Conrad’s English was influenced 
by the Polish idiom not only when he spoke through the mouths of 
' Polish ’ characters, but also when his characters were completely 
and essentially English. For detailed study one book. Chance,^ 
was chosen. This tale was scarcely mentioned by Dr. Morf,® since 
he evidently considered it quite remote from Polish influence. 
Chance possesses, however, the general characteristics of Conrad’s 
major works, especially his richly colorful style, his lavish use of 
similes, and in the person of the heroine. Flora, that Slavonic 
defeatism with which all his writing is permeated. 

It is hardly credible that Conrad’s English should not have 

^Gustav Morf, London, Sampson Lo'fv, 1930. 

• Chame^ New York, 1919, Boubleday, Page. 

•Morf mentions Chmoe just twice: 

p, 43, " In Ghcmee, written much later, de Barral's almost occult power 
over his married daughter forms the central theme." 

p, 89. "The first book of his which had a distinct success with the 
public iOhame) is the last in which Marlow appears." 
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smacked of the Polish idiom, even though, as Dr. Morf points out 
(p. 206), Conrad had never accustomed himself to Polish as a 
literary medium before he learned English. Polish was, in fact, 
his native tongue, he had spoken it from childhood, he continued 
to speak it fluently all his life, and never, indeed, ceased to write 
occasional letters in Polish. That -the existence of polonisms in 
Conrad’s English is a matter of controversy rather than an 
accepted fact is a tribute to the great Pole’s mastery as a 
literary medium of an unfamiliar tongue, and that not during 
the plastic years of childhood but entirely during the more diflS- 
cult period of early maturity. 

Conrad’s preference for English rather than French as his 
literary medium was scarcely a whim of that Chance he so extols 
in the book under discussion. His predilection for the less familiar 
English was both instinctive and deliberate and his mastery of it 
almost miraculous. Despite, however, his unusual linguistic 
achievements, Conrad never succeeded in barring from his works 
completely certain awkward, un-English expressions, and these, 
moreover, can be explained in many cases by comparison with the 
Polish idiom. 

The influence of the Polish is most frequently and most start- 
lingly seen in Conrad^s feeling for English prepositions. On page 
229 of Chance occur the following sentences : 

Almost at once Fyne caught me up. 

But he would have caught me up. 

Each of these is a literal translation of the Polish manner of 
expressing the idea of catching up with one. In Polish the verb 
dogonic means ^ to catch up with ^ and is followed by the accusap 
tive case. To a Polei the use of ^ with me ’ would have been un- 
natural since it is a translation of a prepositional phrase which in 
Polish would never be used to express this idea. The direct object 
^me ’ is a translation of the Polish manner of expressing it. 

She no longer looked a child (p. 140) . 

Conrad may have had in mind the Polish wyglqdala na dziecko 
which is the Polish equivalent for this idea, jah, Hike/ being 
omitted. 

I have never seen so many fine things assembled together out of a 
collection (p. 79), 
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Prom the context we know Conrad means ^ except in a collection/ 
an interpretation which the ambiguity of his English permits. 
The use of a genitive construction was probably a subconscious 
reversion to the Polish oprocz, ^ except ^ with the genitive. 

The tiger prepared to drag her away for a prey to his cubs of both 
sexes (p. 177). 

Expressed in this manner instead of in the more English idiom 
^ as a prey for/ the italicized words are readily translated literally 
into the good Polish na lup swoim szczem§tom. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to allege strong Polish mfluence, since our English ex- 
pression would strike discordantly upon the Polish ear. 

They were always ready to make awful scenes to the luckless girl. . . . 
(p. 174). 

Where English would demand ^ before^ or ^in the presence of/ 
it is possible in Polish to express this idea by the straight dative, 
a ease which English translates in the majority of cases by Ho ^ or 
Hor.^ 

She felt the desire of tears (p. 371). 

This idea is expressed in Polish by uczula {odezvia) pragnienie 
lez, and lezj ^ tears/ is in the genitive plural. The Enghsh ‘ she 
felt a desire to weep ^ or H desire for tears/ both of which con- 
structions have the idea of direction inherent in the dative, would 
have been impossible to one whose subconscious feeling for the 
correct expression was tinged with Polish- 

Conrad never completely mastered the English articles. Since 
in Polish there are no articles, this fact is not surprising. Some- 
times he omits an article entirely where English demands one: 

Yet somehow I got irrestible conviction that he was exasperated by 
something in particular (p. 50). 

Extraordinary, stiff-backed thin figure all in black, the observed of all 
while walking hand-in-hand with the girl (p. 94), 

Again he uses an article when English would scaredy find one 
necessary: 

This universal inefficiency ... he ascribed to the want of responsibility 
and to a sense of security (p. 4). 

And on page 371 in " She felt the desire of tears, he uses the 
definite article when the indefinite would have been the more 
English expression. 
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Certain examples of Conrad^s so-called ^ elliptical^ style are 
traceable to the Polish. 

Followed complete silence (p. 443). 

In Polish there exists no such word as the English expletive 
^ there ^ used in an anticipatory sense. The sentence in question is 
a literal translation of the Polish manner of expressing this idea : 
Nastqpila zupelna cisza 

May be that a glimpse and no more is the proper way of seeing an in- 
dividuality (p. 88). 

The moze lyc of common Polish parlance has no expressed 
equivalent for the English ^ it ^ which a native Englishman w'o-uld 
use here. 

Explain it as you may, in this world the friendless, like the poor, are 
always a little suspect (p. 215). 

The exact shade of meaning Conrad wished to convey would 
normally be expressed in English by ^to be suspected.^ Passing 
over the obvious fact that he clipped off the ^ ed ^ of the past parti- 
ciple of the verb ^ suspect/ we observe that it is the past participle 
Conrad uses instead of the infinitive as English would probably 
have done. This points to the Polish influence, for the same idea 
may correctly be expressed in Polish by the participle podejrzmL 

Conrad was beset by the same difficulty every Slav experiences 
when he learns English, the correct use of the English tenses. 
JTot only is the English scheme of tense sequence, derived of course 
from the Latin, strange to him, but the fact that English is con- 
cerned mainly with the time of an action and not with its quality 
is surprising to the Slavomc mentality 

In the following: 

And it sbaU be a funny world, tbe world of their arranging, where the 
Irrelevant would fantastically step in to take the place of the sober hum- 
drum Imaginative (p. 98). 

Where English sequence demands the future tense in the second 
clause, Polish may use the conditional. 

Again Conrad disregards sequence in the following: 

*Cf. Mazon, Emploia des aspects da verbs russe, Paris, 1914, p. 239, 
passim. 
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« 

But to soothe your uneasiness I will point out again that an Irrelevant 
world would be very amusing if the women take care to make it as charm- 
ing (p. 99). 

The ^ would be ^ of the protasis of this condition should be 
followed by ^ would take care ^ in the apodosis. Polish, however, 
finds nothing wrong with Conrad^s sequence since the meaning is 
clear. 

Then, 

Like a bird which secretly should have lost its faith in the high virtue 
of flying (p. 35). 

To determine whether this sentence as it stood was as un-Polish 
as it is un-English, it was given without comment to an educated 
Pole for translation. Wi&out protest against the conditional 
which IS patently foreign to English usage, this person translated 
the sentence literally : 

Jak ptak, ktory w gl§bi serca (potojemnie, w cichosci) utra- 
cilby wiar§ w wysok% cnot§ latania (lotu),^^ utraciiby being in the 
conditional mood of the verb, precisely the form used by Conrad 
in English. The obvious conclusion is, therefore, that the use of 
the conditional in this sentence, and in similar sentences which 
occur in Conrad, is a polonism. 

Conrad^s choice of wurds and his turns of expression are at 
times tainted by Polish : 

The savings had been coming in to the very last moment. And he re- 
gretted them (p. 87). 

She raged at him with contradictory reproaches for regretting the girl 
(p. m). 

The Polish verb meaning 'to regret,^ zalowac, which must have 
lurked in the background of Conrad’s mind, contains meanings 
which in present-day English must be expressed by such expansions 
of the verb as 'to regret the loss of,’ 'to regret the fact that,’ etc. 
Whereas in Polish mlowac may have as its object any sort of sub- 
stantive, in English a substantive used as the object of 'to regret’ 
contains or implies a verbal idea. Conrad read into the English 
verb the larger meaning of the Polish verb. 

He had arrived to regard them as his own by a sort of mystical per- 
suasion (p. 87). 

Where in English we should use ' come ’ instead of ' arrived,’ a 
Pole would scarcely find ' come ’ sufficient to translate the idea of 
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the sentence which is evidently, "He had oome to the point of 
regarding. . . Such an idea would he expressed in Polish by 
the verb d6ji6. Since the ordinary translation of d6js6 is the Eng- 
lish ‘ arrive,’ Polish may again conceivably be responsible for this 
awkward manner of expressing a simple idea. 

Although the whole matter of Conrad’s sentence structure and 
his sense of word order is scarcely within the province of this 
paper, it is, however, not out of place to suggest two observations 
concerning this phase of Conrad’s style that have occurred to ihe 
author during his study of Chance. First, Conrad’s well-known 
looseness of sentence structure may easily have been a hold-over 
from the Polish, a highly inflected language in which the relation- 
ship of groups of words to each other is made clear by inflectional 
endings. For example. 

The ofScers kept out of the cabin against the custom of the service, and 
then this sort of accent in the men’s talk (p. 291). 

Just then idle racket was distracting, a pair-horse trolly lightly loaded 
with loose rods of iron passing slowly very near us (p. 222). 

In the second place, Conrad’s sentence structure and word order, 
especially m abstract passages (e. g. pages 68, S'?, 99, 130, 178, 
306, 438) have all the sonorousness of literary Polish. Dr. Morf 
restates (page 307) the well-known fact that literary Polish such 
as Eeymont writes possesses the ring and majesty of the best 
classical Latin. The same may be said of Coiuad’s English. To 
trace his indebtedness to Poli^ style would be an interesting quest. 

But however closely or remotely connected with the Polish Con- 
rad’s style may be, the fact remams that there were found in 
Chance traces of the Polish idiom, and that only by recognizing 
these as polonisms can their presence in so well-written a piece of 
English be explained. This study of Chance leads, therefore, to 
the conclusion that in spite of the miracle of his mastery of Eng- 
lish, Conrad never completely overcame the difficulties of the Eng- 
li^ articles, tenses, and prepositions, and tbat his choice of words 
is, moreoiver, not always quite English. The influence of Polish 
on Conrad’s English is, in a word, greater than Dr. Morf has 
suspected. 

A. P. CoiiBlCAK 

Oolwnbm Xlvm&rsity 
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""OH, BURY ME NOT” 

Those interested in the folk-song of America are familiar with 
a ballad popular in the Southwest, ""Oh, Bury Me Not on the 
Lone Prairie.” This ballad was apparently an adaptation of a 
once popular song, ""The Ocean Burial by Capt. William H. 
Saunders.^ Eecently I came' across a song which considerably 
resembles ""The Lone Prairie,” but which may very likely be an 
independent offshoot of ""The Ocean Burial.” In The Southern 
Litera/ry Messenger for July, 1867, p. 46, appeared a song, "" Oh, 
Bury Me Not,” by W. P. Wightman, which follows : 

Oh, bury me not in the dark old woods. 

Where the sunbeams never shine; 

Where mingle the mists of the mountain floods 
With the dew of the dismal pine! 

But bury me deep by the bright, blue sea, 

I have loved in life so well; 

Where the winds may come to my spirit free. 

And the sound of the ocean shell! 

Oh, bury me not by the surging sea. 

Where the tempest rages loud. 

And the storm-god rideth madly free 
On his chariot of cloud: 

Where the solemn chaunt of ocean’s wave, 

And the wailing night-wind’s cry 
Come mourning o’er the stranger’s grave 
Where the mermaids sit and sigh! 

Oh, bury me not by the rolling sea, 

Where the storm-kissed billows heave 
3Elesponsive to the tempests glee; 

Where ocean-sprites in darkness weave 
The sea-weed shroud for ocean’s dead; 

Where flaps the hungry sea-bird’s wing 
Above the drowning sailor’s head, 

And tempest fiends his requiem sing! 


^ See Louise Pound’s American Ballods and Songs (1922), p. 253, and 
Fulton and Trueblood’s Choice Readings (1884), p. 169. Mr, Phillips 
Barry, to whom as well as to Professor H. Belden I am indebted for 
a number of suggestions, inclines to favor Rev. B. H, Chapin, minister of 
the First Universalist Society in Charlestown, Massachusetts in 1840, as 
the author. He writes, " I have in a volume of his sermons, a * Discourse 
of the Burning of the Leamgton,* a famous marine disaster, which con- 
tains passages repeated with little change in 'The Ocean Burial.’” 
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But carry me far in the grand old woods, 

Where the fragrant jessamines spring, 

Where the tuitle reais her gentle broods 
And the wood-nymphs love to sing; 

And bury me there in some lovely glade. 

By the sound of the streamlet’s wave; 

'Neath the rustling bough in the beechnut's shade 
Let me sleep in my wooSland grave ' 

It will be observed that there are striking similarities between 
this song and the others in phraseology and mental imagery. The 
date of publication falls between that of “The Ocean Burial," 
which was copyrighted and published as early as 1860, and the 
adaptation, “ The Lone Praine,” which is credited by N. H. Thorpe, 
Songs of the Cowboys (p. 62), to H. Clemens, Deadwood, Dakota, 
1872. The verse form, however, which is 4a3b4a8b differs from 
the others, in both of which it is 4a4a4b4b etc. This difference 
leads me to reject the idea that it is an intermediary between the 
other two. I have been unable to trace the identity of Wightman, 
the author. 

It may be added that the song is reminiscent not only of “ The 
Ocean Burial" but also of William Dimond’s “The Sailor Boy’s 
Dream," a stage song of the early decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and a favorite “ speaking-piece ” at school declamations. It 
doubtless fitted nicely into ilie lachrymose sentiment of ilie eigh- 
teen-fifties I 

Eenbst E. Lbist 

Southern Methodist Umversity 


ON THE PEONIJNCIATION OP MOURN 

Professor Karl Luick in the latest instalment of his great 
grammar mentions, alongside the ordinary pronunciation of the 
Yerb mourrij an alternative pronunciation [miian] which he repre- 
sents as current in elevated language. His exact words are as 
follows : 

lu Jxyism, mowm gilt heute in geliobener Spracbe [Uo], in gourd herrscht 
Sdiwanken.^ 

I take this statement to mean that in reading prose or poetry 
^Historiedhe Chxmmatik der mgUeohm Bprmhe, i 614. 
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written in the grand manner (e. g. passages from Shakespeare, 
Milton or the Bible) one would normally pronounce iourn and 
mourn with [na] • the same prommciation would presumably be 
used in oratorical flights. Now this manner of speaking is familiar 
to me in iourn but not in mourn. Indeed, when I first read the 
statement of Mr. Lnick^s quoted above, I felt so sure he was 
mistaken about mourn that I simply noted the pronunciation [ua] 
as wrong and went on to other matters.^ My attention has, however, 
been called to a footnote in an article of Professor H. Mutschmann^s 
printed in 1908, the relevant part of which reads thus: 

Neben [mSn] wird nacih prof. Wyld in Liverpool [mtion] " im hSlieren stil ” 
gcbraueht.® 

Evidently Mr. Luick had good authority for the pronunciation 
[muan] in the higher style, and I was guilty of an oversight when 
I failed to take Mr. Mutschmann^s footnote into account. 

The reader will observe, however, that Mr. Mutsehmann^s state- 
ment is ambiguous. Were both the pronunciations which he 
records used in the higher style, or was the first confined to every- 
day speech, the second to elevated speech? Mr. Luick seems to 
have made the latter interpretation, but the former is perfectly con- 
sistent with the wording of Mr. Mutschmann’s note. Moreover, 
much water has fiowed under the bridge since 1908. I therefore 
wrote to Professor Wyld (now of Oxford), and asked him to give 
me the benefit of his observations on the present currency (if any) 
of the pronunciation [muon] in England. He has very kindly 
given me the following statement: 

The pronunciation [muon] ... is not usual, or widely current ' in the best 
circles,^ and I should suppose it to be either provincial or affected and 
finicky. I could imagine using this pronunciation myself in reading 
Lyoidcbs, line 41 [end ol t5eer ekouz muan], but I quite admit flbat this 
would be a piece of precious pedantry. 

The witness of Mr. Wyld indicates quite definitely that at the 
present time the pronunciation [muan] is not one seriously to be 
reckoned with in standard English speech, whether the style be high 
or low. In the higher style, indeed (e. g. in reading Lyddas)^ this 
pronunciation is so rare that Mr. Wyld, who has a weakness for it, 

sxvE 12, where in line 11, prommciation should read seoowd 
prommciation. 

® Anglia Bdllatt sxsc 189, note 2. 
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is nevertheless willing to characterize it as ^^a piece of precious 
pedantry/^ Mr, Luick, when he tells us that [mu^n] obtains 
today in elevated language, obviously bases his statement on a 
quite natural interpretation of Mr. Mutschmann^s footnote, but 
the statement is nevertheless inaccurate, or, at best, misleading. 
If a [muan] of today is to be mentioned at all in grammars like Mr. 
Luick^s, it ought to be mentioned simply as a rare pronunciation. 

Kemp Malone 


A NOTE ON THE SUPPOSED EOREION RESIDENCE OP 
THE ARCHPRIEST OF HITA 

In his enumeration of the various powers which money has in 
the Libro de luen amor^ Juan Ruiz, in the person of Don Amor, 
says: 

yo yy en corte de Eozna, do ef la fantidad 
qi^etodof al dinero fasian grind homildat, 
grand onrra le fasian con grand folepnidat, 
todos ael fe omillan como ala znageftat.^ 

This statement has been used to credit the provincial archpriest 
with the advantages of foreign travel. At the time when the poet 
wrote the pontificate was at Avignon, and Sr. Puyol y Alonso, 
wishing to make as strong a case as possible for French infiuence 
assumes that by Boma the archpriest must have meant Avignon, 
wherefore he concludes that . . . tenemos por casi seguro que 
estuvo en Avinon. . . 

3ut the patriotic Cejador y Frauca, anxious to contradict Puyol 
whenever possible and rescue his archpriest from the suggestion of 
any foreign infiuence which might seem to belittle the originality 
of his gemus, exclaims: 

Boma en el eeniido morale puee la 8ede pontifica estaha enionoee en 
AviRon, No por eeo e$tuvo m en Roma m en AviRon el Arovpreste paes 
qmen habla ee el Amor,^ 


^ Jean Ducamin, Juan Rms ardpresle de Rita Lihro de huen amor teiete 
du XIV* evbole . . . Toulouse, 1901, stanza 493, the Salamanca manuscript. 
* Julio Puyol y Alonso, Ml Ardpresrte de Hiia, Madrid, 1906, p. 189. 
•Julio Cejador y Prauca, Juan Ruie, Aroipreete de Sita, Libro de buen 
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Although Juan Euiz undoubtedly infuses his own personality 
and probably his own experiences into the Lihro de iuen amor 
whether he speaks directly or in the persons of Don Amor^ Don 
Melon, and other characters, it is dangerous to consider all refer- 
ences as autobiographical. The Lihro de huen amor is almost 
wholly a gloss of the PampTiilim, of various fables and sundry 
didactic treatises. His stanzaa on the power of money are likewise 
surely inspired by the VersiLS de Nummo of the thirteenth century, 
or possibly even by a French poem of the same century on Dan 
Denier, All of the attributes of money mentioned by Euiz are not 
to be found in the Tersus de Nummo but are included in the Dan 
Denier^ many of them, indeed, mentioned in the same order. Of 
special interest are the following lines from the French version 
which contain a reference to Eome : 

Denier fait sa hescdgne Bomme 
par nient i va^t; 

Qui dant Denier mame d son plait, 

Qucmqu*U oommande si est 

Is it not likely that, if Juan Euiz could have been embroidering 
upon this passage, he left the word Roma in his own poem merely 
because he found it there already in his source? In that case the 
reference to Eome is not to be imderstood en el seniido moral nor 
yet as an equivalent for Avignon. Surely, if this realistic Spaniard 
had ever been to Avignon, he would never have called it Roma, 

Elisha K. Kahb 

Unwersity of Tennessee 


amor, in Cldsioos OasteUanos, Madrid, 1913, xiv, 183. On p. 182 Cejador 
furtber indulges in his anti-French prejudcies in the following delightful 
note : Algunos oriticos suelen mostra/r un critirio gue yo llamaria morroeo~ 
tudo, y consiste en creer gue Franoia es el omhligo del universo, y gue, 
por consigni&nte, todo ha side de Franoia, por ejemplo hasta la neoedad de 
muohos espafloles gue suponm no se ha dado agui nada de proveoho, ni 
dineros ni oameros. 

Thomas Wright, The Latin Poems Commonly Attributed to Walter 
Mapes, London, Camden Society, 1841, p. 308. 
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EENELON AND DENIS VAIRASSE 

Some twenty years before the publication of the Aventures de 
TiUmaque (1699) by E4nelon, appeared an imaginary voyage, 
VEistoire des Sivaramies (1677-1679), by Depis Vairasse d’Alais. 
According to the testimony of Bayle it was “ Ine et relne.” ^ Its 
popularity is also attested by a number of subsequent editions. 
Both works have many common ideas, — communism ; the suppres- 
sion of luxury, mother of all vices, and of useless arts; the abolish- 
ment of intemperance and laziness, etc., — ^which are found also in 
the Utopias of Plato, Plutarch, More, Bacon and Campanella. 
But there is one plan found in both works, but not in any of the 
early Utopias, which is so unusual that the resemblance, hitherto 
apparently unnoticed, deserves mention. 

S4varias, founder of the Sevarambian kingdom, has two plans of 
government, one communistic, the other monarchial. The plan 
which Mentor outlines to Idom4n4e, king of Salente, resembles 
very closely the latter. In this monarchy the land is to be appor- 
tioned among the people, who are to be divided into seven classes. 
Each class is specified. The lowest comprises farmers; the next, 
the lower artisans such as masons, carpenters, weavers, etc; the 
third, the more skilled artisans, as painters, embroiderers and 
woodworkers; the fourth, merchants and tradesmen; the fifth, 
rich bourgeois and men of letters; the sixth, the “ simples gentils- 
hommes,’' and the seventh and the highest, the great lords. Each 
dass IS to be distinguished by the different color of their costume. 
The king wears a robe of gold cloth; the Senators are dad in 
purple with a gold scarf hanging from the dioulder; the next 
order of legislators wear purple also, but their scarf is of silver. 
The old men are in black and other classes denoted respectivdy 
by gray, reds of two kinds, “Pun pile & dair, Pautre obscur,” 
blue, green, yellow, white, and last of all, the slaves are clad in 
motley.* 

Compare this with the plan suggested in T$limaqw. There are 
to be “ sept conditions dTiommes libres ” and slaves. They are to 

^Aventturea de Titimaque, Ooll. des Or. Beriv. (ed. Albert Oahen), 
Paris, 1920; i. Introduction sxsii. 

•Eiatowe dee BSvaramhea, Amsterdam, 1716; i, pp. 189, 273-276; Xt, pp. 
18-14. 
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be distinguished by the color of their dress. Mentor says to 
Idom6n6e, — Contentez-Yous d^un habit de lame tres fine, teinte 
en pourpre ; que les pnncipaux de PEtat apres yous, soient Y#tus 
de la mgme laine, et que toute difference ne consiste que dans la 
couleur et dans une leg^re broderie d^or que yous aurez sur le bord 
de Yotre habit. Les differentes couleurs serviront k distinguer les 
diff^rentes conditions, — 'Those next in rank will wear white 
with a gold fringe, haYe a gold nng on the finger, and a gold 
medallion about the neck; those of second rank will wear blue with 
a silYer fringe and wear a silver ring; the third, green; the 
fourth, ^^jaune d^aurore^^; the fifth, rouge pS^le ou de rose the 
sixth, " gris-de-lin and the seventh and lowest class o£ free men, 
yellow and white. Slaves will wear gray-brown.® The colors in 
each case are not identical but have a definite similarity, but the 
fact that P6nelon suggests seven classes is very striking since he 
does not specify those who are to compose them. Only that the 
highest class will be ceux qui ont une noblesse plus ancienne et 
plus 6clatante," that the next class will comprise lesser nobles who 
hold high official positions, and that there will be artisans, farmers 
and slaves. F4nelon divides the nobility into two classes as Vairasse, 
but he does not specify the intermediary classes between the nobility 
and the artisans and farmers. Hence the number seven adopted 
arbitrarily by E6nelon may be a definite recollection of the Histoire 
des 86varamle$. 

David Eicb MoKbe 

The Johns Hophins Umversity 


^Aventures de TSUmague, n, pp. 91-96. 
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Mittelhochdeutsche Qrammatik von Hermann Paul. Zwolfte 
Auflage bearbeitet von Eeioh Giebach. Halle: Niemeyer, 
1929. 

The first edition of Paul’s Mittelhochdeutsche Qrammatik 
appeared in 1881. It was carried into the eleventh edition (1918) 
by the author, who from time to time improved it and added to it. 
The twelfth edition was entrusted to the care of Professor Gierach 
of Prag-Eeichenberg. Paul did not possess the extraordinary 
ability of Braune, so emmently displayed in his AUhochdeutsche 
Qrammatik, which through its clarity of presentation holds a 
unique place. This was not due in Paul to a lack of command 
of his specialty, German Philology and General Linguistics — ^his 
Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte has never been adequately replaced 
— ^but rather to a disregard of the necessity of meetmg the less 
advanced student half way. Such an attitude may have been 
natural m the heyday of grammatical studies but does not meet 
satisfactorily present day conditions. Out of respect for the great 
merit of the work Gierach has on the whole left its general struc- 
ture including the numbering of the paragraphs untouched. In 
detail, however, -there have been numerous, even incisive changes. 
The results of the most recent investigations, among which might 
be mentioned Schirokauer’s “ Studien zur mhd. Eeimgrammatik,” 
PBB., 47 (1923), pp. 1-126, have been incorporated. Further 
information has been dra-wn on from sources already used by Paul, 
but not exhausted, such as the fundamental “ Mittelhochdeutsche 
Studien” of Zwierzina, ZsdA., 44, 46 (1900, 1901). In some 
eases, where the presentation of Paul was not easy to follow, or a 
modified point of -view was desirable, Gierach has not hesitated to 
recast the text thoroughly, always -with great advantage to the 
same. At times a mere subdividing of the massed text is a marked 
improvement. 

It is of course impossible to give more than a summary account 
of the new edition. It has gro-wn from 1227 pages of the eleven-th 
edition to 288 pages : the phonology has increased by about a third, 
infiexion and syntax by about an eighth each. 

In the phonology the chapter on orthography and pronunciation 
(§ 5, 6) Ms been greatly expanded and is searching to an extent 
unusual in a manual. 'The discussion of f, v and I, d, g is particu- 
larly interesting. In the nature of things pronunciation of dead 
lan^a^s is a subject open to great difference of personal opinion. 
There is a new paragraph on the length of syllables (§ 16*). The 
chapter on the relation of M. H. G. sounds to N. H. G. sounds 
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(§17-37) shows numerous changes and additions; e.g. m §18 
lengthening of M. H. Gr. short vowels in N. H. G., in § 28 gemmates, 

§ 30 M. H. G. s in N. H. G. Under Ablaut we find in § 49 a con- 
venient table of the ablaut in Indo-European, Germanic, and 
M. H. 0. Paragraph 57, change between long and short vowels, 
has received ^eatly extended notes. In § 62 elision, syncope, 
apocope are given a page *mstead of two sentences. Under the 
caption ‘ vowel and consonant § §0 the contraction of vowels 
when medial 6, d, g between them has disappeared (a. g. 0. H. G. 
ligib > M. H. G. litj 0. H. G. sagH > seit, 0. H. G. gtUt > M. H. G. 
git, etc.), an important dialect criterion, receives much ampler 
treatment. In chapter 5, dialectic peculiarities, §91 concernmg 
the H. G. soundshift, a summary comparison of the M. H. G. nor- 
mal type with M. L. G. is expanded to three times the original size 
into a systematic treatment of the H. G. soundshift. § 111, 
Bavarian a, a dulled to o receives a much fuller treatment. Before 
leaving the subject of phonology it might be stated that there is 
practically no page left unchanged and frequently these changes 
amount to half a dozen. 

In the section on inflection (§ 117-181) changes continue as 
before in great number, though not to the same degree as in the 
phonology. Under strong declension the masculine wor stems 
(§ 118) now appear, with good reason, as a new fourth class, the 
neuter wor stems as a new third class. The notes relating to pro- 
nouns (§ 146-151) have been substantially enlarged. The treai> 
ment of the three weak conjugations (§ 169) has been expanded 
to about twice the original size, marking a great improvement over 
Paul. The irregular verbs (§171-181) i. e, the preterite-presents 
(§ 172), iuon, gan, stm, wesen (§ 174-178), the contractions like 
hahen > Un, ligest > list &c. (§ 179-181) all receive more exten- 
sive treatment in the notes than Paul had given them. 

At this point the reviewer may be permitted to voice a modest 
complaint. Por the strong masculines of the lypes : tac, stil, nagel, 
gast no extra examples that would illustrate the direct contiauance 
of the type into N. H. G. are given. There is neither a paxadigm 
nor an example of a long stem in -er, -el, -em, -en. The notes, m 
the nature of things, only treat forms of a more or less divergent 
type or development, relegated for this reason into small pn^. 
Any one using the grammar for self-instruction or in classes, start- 
ing as is normally the case with the strong declension, will have 
a feeling of discouragement about the general practical avm- 
ability of the book. In other cases, too, the material treated under 
declension might have been arranged in a way more convenient 

for the learner. ^ 

The excellent syntax calls for no more than a hasty reference, 
as it is essentially unchanged. It is extremely welcome that 
wherever possible the quotations have been localized by author and 
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line, the greater part of this labor having been a contribution of 
Professor J. H. Scholte of Amsterdam. In § 386 syntax based on 
the ‘ Schall-analyse ’ of Sievers and Karg is introduced. 

Greatly to the advantage of a quick comprehension of the text 
Gierach has restored the mitial capitals of the substantives. The 
reviewer regrets that he has replaced, though only in a halfhearted 
fashion, the Greco-Latin terminology of grammar by German terms 
thus widemng further the gap between Gterman and the other 
languages of cultural sigmf cance. 

In conclusion it need only be said that boiii beginner and special- 
ist have cause to thank Professor Gierach for this expanded and 
corrected new edition. We can easily believe that an entire recast- 
ing of the work would not have cost him more labor. 

Pebdbeiok H. Wilkbns 

New Torh University 


The Wakefield Group in the Tovmeley Cycle, A Study to Determine 
the Conventional and Original Elements in Four Plays Com- 
monly Ascribed to the Wakefield Author. By Millicbnt 
CiJBET. Hesperia, Heft 11. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Euprecht; Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. Pp. 
[vi] + 361. 

A thorough-going study of Uie methods and technique of the 
Wakefield dramatist has more and more clearly offered itself as a 
subject of first-rate importance. Here is no merely academic 
problem for the historian of literature; and its proper treatment 
requires abilii^ in research and also sympathetic critical under- 
standing. As Miss Carey has presented her conclusions, she seems 
to excel in the first of these desiderata rather than in the second 
because her purpose is chiefly to study "the separate plays in 
relation to their literary background ” (Preface) . But fortunately 
she does not confine her efforts to determining "the conventional 
and original elements.” Each of the four plays (the Mactado 
Abel, the Processus Noe, the Prima and the Secmda Pastorum) 
she submits to a rigorous examination with reference to parallels 
in the other cycles, in continental drama, in folklore and con- 
temporary literature, and m whatever may reveal the Wakefield 
Auttior’s special ability. In this way she discusses the charac- 
terization, the humor and realism of the plays, and allied questions. 
Her method gives every appearance of solidity and discretion, and 
of abxmdant research, and one is led to trust her conjectures in 
fields where immediate certainty is impossible, as, for example, 
when one follows her interesting excursion among theories regard- 
ing the sources of the Secunda Pastorum. 
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This is not, of course, to unply that one will agree with her 
ideas at every point. I do not find, for example, that she has 
scrutinized very closely the vahdity of Miss Foster’s toguistic 
tests (pp. 333-334). Here the open and close e- test is l^dly 
as important as that of gh; furthermore. Miss Foster apparently 
has not distmguished carefidly between rimes of a possibly scribal 
ay or oy (like the Middle Scottish ai or oi) as in xni, st. 36, 
and those where a real confusion between ay and a or oy and_ o 
exists.^ The linguistic apparatus here and perhaps in the dis- 
cussion of the “Canon” leaves something to be desired. Again, 
there is some material of doubtful value on the ark as a “ship ” 
or a “chest” on page 60; and the cleverness of the Wakefield 
rendering is too mu(iL stressed on page 84. Her study suffers a 
little, perhaps, from the lunitations of its form. In a more exten- 
sive book, including the other plays of the Wakefield master for 
necessary comparison, where the author may have more freedom 
for critical breadth, she can relegate much cumbersome detail to 
footnotes and treat at greater length and m a much less pedestrian 
manner the issues which she has here so sensibly brought mto 
relief. In such a book dramatic values will receive greater con- 
sideration, with the same sensitive analysis, we suppose, that we 
find occasionally here, notably in the discussion of metrical tech- 
nique (pp. 336ff.). . , , n j. 

Hothing that may be suggested of this kmd diould seem to 
lower our general estimate of what is substantially a dependable 
study of an important subject, but here and there one is led to 
suspect that Miss Carey’s real enthusiasm is after all on the critical 
side A few comments on details may be added for what they are 
worth. Page 3 : “ Professor Warm states that his recent re-examma- 
tion of the MS gives evidence that it was written by one sonbe 
about 1460.” The definite statement is on p. 141, in which he 
excepts one play. On 1461 he discusses tee ma^r, pomtmg out 
some special questions with reference to tee scnbe. It sh^d^ 
observed teat the references to tee pageante^^quoted m Miss Carey's 
note 7 are in a later hand (W^, pp. 146 and 163). P^note 
is accordingly not apropos-, for Warm stetes (p. 161) teat WMey 
AhSj was dissolved m 1637. On tee matters of pp. 3-3, cl 
W W Greff. BibliograpMcd and Textual Proihma of the Mng^h 

Miracle Cycles. London, 1914, PP- 90 ®^® 
not list P 7 - Gayley (my copy is dated 1908, cl here footnote 33) 

from tee^bottom of tee page, “from ahoifid be^^ form. P. 16, 
n. 14, Horstmann’s BammVung, add senes 1. P. 88, second 

i.mT s ia ftBother poor example for her to cite, unless, of course, she 

is e^Sig’simply with a scribal tnclE, whi^hardly 

a^ wse the Twwmewt is so short that some of the argum^te 
^mss sSr and some of Miss Carey’s too at this pomt seem a little 

precious. 
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paragraph, correct to “ Ludus Govenbriae" P. 69, n. 19, ■why 
IS this poem cited as by Eichard Eolle? It does not appear to 
be accepted by Miss AUen. Horstmann's ascription is, of course, 
out of date; and no reference is made to Miss Allen’s researches. 
P. 80, Steele’s translation of Bartholomaeus should hardly be used 
here. To the material on p. 81 might be added a good deal of 
foreign lore on the woman question, but perhaps the note is rich 
enough as it stands. P. 114: some doubt is cast on Du M6nl’s 
texts, on which Miss Carey relies, by Young, MP., vi, 99?'. This 
particular version is found (in a form in which Du M4ril says it 
is “un peu abreg4”) on p. 915, and also in Professor Young’s 
Offioium Pastorum, 38? ff. The reference to Chambers should be 
II, 43 f. Por the dramas of Eouen, Gast4 should unquestionably 
be cited. His work is not even listed. Pp. 116-11?, for the Stella 
see Young, MLN., xxvn, 68 fE. I don’t see that Miss Carey’s 
material really “ contradicts the theory ” of Hemmway. The star 
" crept m,” I believe, as he suggests. P. 118, in reference to Sepet 
I believe that the skepticism of Meyer, Fragmenla Burana, 63 fE., 
regarding certain phases of his theory, should at least be mentioned. 
I wonder whether Miss Carey has consulted the lectiones of the 
Breviary with regard to the direct or indirect use of the Sermon, 
and also for possible variants. P. 160, as to the quotation from 
Chaucer’s A. B. G., a more important reference to cite is Gant. 
Tales B. 1668 with Skeaf s note and Manly’s in his recent edition; 
also cf. Lydgate’s Gommendation of our Lady, 1. 199 (MacCracken, 
Minor Poems, etc., Part I, London, 1911, p. 959). The figure is 
common in medieval poetry : see Carleton Brown, Religious Lyrics 
of the Fov/rteenth Gentury, Oxford, 1994, p. 4?, 1. 19; Ancdecta 
Hymnioa, in, 99 ; xv, 169 ; and Chevalier’s Bepert. Hymnol., s. v. 
rubum, rubus, (and Supplt.). The burning bush is used as a 
symbol in the sculpture m the north porch of Chartres Cathedral. 
P. 999, Koelbing’s edition of Sir Trislrem in Die Nordische umd 
die Englische Version der Tr.-Sage, second part, Heilbronn, 1889, 
3 ff., should be used. P. 93? : it is noticeable that here Miss Carey 
is less strict in dealing vrlth the Wakefield Author’s stanza than in 
her discussion of the Tumament. Einally, there is small excuse for 
omitting an index nowadays, especially in a study of this kind. 

I have noted several misprints and inaccuracies of <]|uotation, 
but nothing of any moment. One can easily forgive trivial lapses 
of this kind in view of the richness of the material and the writer’s 
independent judgment. 

Howaed E. Patch 


Smith OoUege 
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A Series of Middle English Texts. General Editor: A. J. Wyatt; 
Langland; Pi&rs Plowman: Prologue and Passus V-VII 
(B-Text). Edited by C. D. Pamely. London: Sidgwick 
and Jackson, 1928. P^. 95. 

Selections from Le Morte Arthur, Edited by P. L. Babing- 
TON, liid.y 1929. Pp. xiy + 88. 

Selections from the Prose Merlin. Edited by L. Ceanner- 
Byitg. Hid., 1930. Pp. xxii + 76. 

These three volumes appear in a new series of M. E. selections 
Tinder the general editorship of Professor Wyatt. Without raising 
the question of whether there is suflBcient demand to justify the 
issuance of another series of selections, or the further question of 
the class to which they will appeal (for I am unacquamted with 
the demand for such a series in England), one may praise the 
volumes for their attractive format and clear type. There is, of 
course, not a great deal required of the subordinate editors, for 
the small size of the books precludes much introductory matter, 
many notes, or a complete glossary. But if the task of the sub- 
ordinate editor has demanded but a single talent — care in the 
preparation of the text (and in Mr. Pamel/s case it has demanded 
somewhat more) — ^that single talent has, generally speaking, been 
well employed, and particularly so in the case of Piers Plowmm. 
Mr. Pamely has regularized his text [based upon Laud. MS., with 
a few readings from MS. of Trini^ (Camb.)] to a degree of 
uniformity that would delight a driU-sergeant, but since he explains 
precisely just what he has done and how proceeded, the reviewer 
has neither right nor desire to carp. In the matter of spelling, 
for instance, he has been consistent throughout (except in such 
instances as he notes on p. 17) ; thus siih, sithe, sifhen, and sithenes 
aU appear as sithen. Yet certainly scholars engaged in reading 
proof must be very much on their guard against verif^png citations 
or quoting lines from a text thus regularized. It is a pleasure 
to read the poem by the aid of the exact and precise footnotes and 
glosses at the bottom of the page that obviate a laborious search 
through Skeat^s second volume. ^Kitton^ {Prolog. 146 note) 
should be Uton {Prolog. 190) or else modern 'kitten.' Is feres 
{Pass, v, 170) an aphetic form of afferes, 'gestures?'^ Is it not 
rather to be glossed 'companions?' Wrath is speaking of the 
women he has known. ^ 

To Mr. Babington's Selections from Malory s Morte 1/ Arthur 
the same general criticisms apply: the text has been clearly and 
attractively printed, and there are footnotes to it. On p. 87 I 
note two^ errors. Selection 40 in this text is taken not from MA., 
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xs., 20 but from MA.j xvm, 20, and Selection 41 not from MA., 
xs, 26 (Bk. xx has no chapter 26) but from MA., xviii, 26. 

Clear t^e and neat format also charactenze the Selections from 
the Prose Merlin. As an introduction to his text Mr. Cranmer- 
Byng has inserted his spirited and finely Tmtten essay (repnnled 
from the Qua^ierly Review). It is impossible to acquit hiTn of 
being a httle careless as an editor. He has used, he tells us, the text 
of the EETS. Prose Merlin (ed. H. B. Wheatley), and nowhere 
informed us that he has made any textual changes, yet I find the 
following discrepancies between that text and his own : p. 24, hne 
31, a comma after did where Wheatley (p. 103) places the semi- 
colon; p. 24, line 32, they, W. (p. 103) thei; same line about, W. 
Orboute; p. 24, line 83, no comma where W. places one after swerde; 
p. 26, line 8, them all, W. (p. 103) hem alls', p. 26, line 12 then, 
W. (p. 103) thanne; p. 26, line 14, all, W. (p. 103) alls. 

Princeton UniverHty HeneT L. Savaqb 


Introductory Old English Grammar and Reader. By Gbobgb T. 

Elok. Boston ; D. 0. Heath & Co., 1980. Pp. xiv -f 413. 

The modest Anglo-Sason Reader by Turk (1927) and the more 
pretentious Anglo-Saxon Reader by Krapp and Kennedy are here 
followed by a new rival whose name sounds a little different. 

Thia new textbook in reality is different from its predecessors in 
the field. In the words of the Preface : “ The Grammar including 
the introduction and an account of Old English versification, is 
fuller, and tbe texts represent a much greater variety of selections 
than in any similar Old English Grammar and Eeader.” Both 
statements are true'. Comparing the present book to that of Krapp 
and Kennedy we find that it has 164 pages of Grammar to KK’s 
114, and this in spite of the fact that Elom does not even mention 
OE Syntax, sketched by KK in eight pages. Of course this is 
hardly a compliment for Mom, but it shows where his strength lies, 
viz., in the historical Phonology and Morphology, both of which 
are treated very fullv. The usefulness of this part of the book is 
further enhanced by the Glossary, which also serves as an index to it. 

As to the texts our book has 148 pp. to KK^s 161. That seems 
to give KK the advantage, but hardly does so, as Mom wisely does 
not include any selection from Beowulf (KK devote eighteATi 
pages to it I), obviously believing that it idiould be read as a whole 
by every student of Old English. This leaves him space for all 
■fee time-honored selections from OE (West Saxon) literature, and 
in addition he gives some examples of Pre-AJfredian Old Eugliab 
(West Saxon, Kentish, Northumbrian), and Old Mercian from 
tile earliest to tiie latest times. This is the most important inno- 
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vation of the book, and, it seems to me. is amply justified. There 
seems to be little sense in carefully hiding the Old English Dialects 
from the student, who immediaj^ly thereupon is to be plunged 
into the study of Middle English Dialects. One regrets, however, 
that Elom does not furnish any notes to these unusual selections, 
with the exception of the few; Notes on Old Mercian in the 
Grammar §§282-292. 

But it seems to be Elom^s policy to make the Notes and Glossary 
as concise as possible (together they occupy only 96 pp., cp. KK^s 
196). Besides the economy of space, that policy seems to have at 
least one good side viz., forcing the student to turn to the Old 
English Dictionaries and other reference books on the subject- 
Por a graduate student that is' as it should be ; to him the book 
may be recommended as a useful introduction to a more serious 
study of the language. The undergraduate will probably prefer 
lo turn to the easier guidance of Krapp and Kennedy. 

Of errors I have noted only a few. Conspicuous is the lapsus 
at the beginning of the book where the first settlement of the 
English in England is put at "the latter half of the seventh 
century." On p. 38, OE hcern is compared to ON hranni, a word 
I neither know nor can find in the Dictionaries; hrgnn is the right 
word. — Seeking enlightenment on the none too obvious phrase of 
Alfred^s: hi swGt hwaperre efes etc. we find in the Glossary the 
entry: "s/ese f. border, eaves." It is difidcult to see why the 
nominative should have an ~e, since it is not even found in the 
dative. — ^But such things will happen. 

StbfIn BiNAnssoN 

The Johns Eophms University 


Arthuriana, Proceedings of the Arthurian Society , Yol. i. Edited 
by E. Yinavbe, and H. J. B. Gbat. Oxford : B. H. Blackwell, 
Ltd., 1929. Pp. 70. 

The first paper in this volume is by Professor Edmund Chambers 
and is entitled " Some Points m the Grail Legend." Sir Edmund, 
as he disarmingly admits, is not a life long student of the Arthurian 
romances. It is therefore vastly interesting to see to what con- 
clusions his ^sciplined mind comes when confronted by the in- 
scrutable problem of the origin of the Grail. Sir Edmund, like 
any prudent man who has read his folk-tales, rejects limme the 
theory of a purely Christian origin (p. 7). He also rejects the 
ritual theory because nothing proves that cults survived in Britain 
after the fourth century (p. 15). His own theory, wMch he keeps 
apart from mine, is that "the Grail sto^ was originally one of 
tL choice of a successor [to the kingship] by the royal talismans 
themselves (p. 19). 
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Sir Edmimd’s view is probably very near the truth, and I hope 
some day to prove that my theory is not incompatible with his. 
Perceval is a “ destined hero,” and a destined hero’s career is very 
like that of a warrior who finds himself chosen king by the operation 
of talismans. It would be a step forward if scholars could begin to 
agree that the four jewels of the Tuatha D6 Danann are, as Alfred 
Nutt long ago declared, the ongmal of the four talismans of the 
grail castie. Sir Edmund almost agrees to this, for surely his one 
objection that the fourth jewel, the stone of knowledge, “has no 
trace m the grail visits ” (p. 14) sounds playful. The four jewels 
are very like the talismans that Sir Edmund supposes selected a 
Tang, although only the stone of destiny is said to do the selecting. 
One may compare, however, tiie activity of the magic cauldron in 
PTeiddeu Annwfn.^ 

The second paper is by Professor Paral and is entitled “Tin 
des plus anciens teites relatifs k Arthur.” It deals witii Herman 
of Toumay’s well-known references to Arthur,® and shows that 
we must not be too precise about dating these in the year 1113. 
This paper has also appeared as Chapter Y of the first volume of 
Farsi’s Za Ligende Arthurienne, a book which was reviewed in 
MLN., XLVi, 175-182. 

Other papers in this volume are by : Marjorie B. Fox, E. Gardner, 
H. J. B. Gray, E. S. Murrel, J. S. Bostock and E. Yinaver. 

Students in the United States of the Arthurian legend will 
hope for the contmuance of the Proceedings of which this is the 
first number, and will regret that distance prevents them from 
attending the meetings of the newly organized Arthurian Society 
to which they wish aU prosperity. 

Aethub C. L. Bbown 

Northwestern University 


IsTmdiea, Yol. xx. The Book of the Icelanders (Islendingabdk). 
Edited and translated, with introductory essay and notes. By 
Halldoe Hbemannsson. Ithaca : Cornell Universiiy Library, 
1930. 

Ari Thorgilsson’s IslendmgabSk has a twofold significance: it 
is an historical document of first importance, and also, so far as 
known, tibe first book written in the Icelandic language. Moreover, 
as the tslen&mgahdle, is the principal source for the founding of 
the Icelandic Althing it was a particularly happy choice on the 
part of Professor Hermannsson to edit and translate this import- 

^The cauldron of Caer Sidi “did not boil the food of a coward,” and 
“would not be perjured,” Kh^’ translation of Preiddeu in Ms 

preface to Malory’s Morte D’Arfhwr, Bveryman edition, p. xciii. 

*Mlgne, Pairologia, vM. 156, col. 98S. 
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ant 'vrork as his Islcmdica for the year of the Millennial of the 
Althing. Incidentally, this is the twentieth mimber of the 
Islandworseries, all of which ate highly valuable, especially to stu- 
dents of Icelandic history, language, and literature. 

Issued separately, the IslendmgdbSh appears here for the first 
time in an English translation. It was, however, translated by 
Gudbrand Vigfusson and E. York Powell some twenty years ago 
and published in their Origines Islandicae, "being thus,” as llie 
present editor justly observes, " incorporated into a huge collective 
work ” and “ somewhat inaccessible.” Hence a separate, convenient 
edition was most desirable; and the appearance of a new trans- 
lation was further justified by the fact that the Vigfusson-Powell 
version makes none too pleasant reading, owing to its artificial and 
antiquated language. 

Professor Hermannsson prefixes his translation with an introduc- 
tory essay of forty-six pages, containmg much interesting and 
important material. Among other matters he discusses the Nor- 
wegian settlement of Iceland, the causes leading to the settlement, 
and the number of the settlers. He considers in some detail the 
much debated question of what percentage of the settlers came 
from Norway and from the British Isles respectively. He bases his 
conclusions on the researches of outstanding historians and anthro- 
pologists, referring specially to the significant anthropological mea- 
surements of Icelanders, made recently by Professor Gudmundur 
Hannesson of the University of Iceland. The editor also describes 
the establishment of the Icelandic commonwealth, the introduction 
of Christianiiy to Iceland, and the life and work of the first 
Icelandic bishops. All of which is a necessary background for a 
full appreciation and understanding of the tslmdmgdbSk. 

The story of Ari’s life is told m the third chapter of the intro- 
duction. One would like to know more about this remarkable 
man and his work. He has been called "the father of Icelandic 
history,” and he deserves this venerable name. His Isl&ndingdhw, 
although not faultless, gives ample proof of his genius for historical 
research. His love of taruth, the cardinal virtue of the scholar, 
appears clearly in these memorable words, which conclude ^e 
prologus of the IsUndwgabSk: "But whatever is misstated in this 
history, it is our duty to give preference to that which is proved to 

be most correct.” . . j, j 

The two last chapters of Professor Hermannsson’s introduction 
are, however, ihe most important. Here the editor reviews fte 
history of the controversy which has centred around Ari ^and ms 
writings. For even now the opinions of scholars regard^ to 
historian and his work are widdy divergent. The central matter 
of the dispute has been this: “What was Ari’s aim m wnto ttie 
Islendingabdk and why did he change the later ve^on of itr 
But Professor Hermannsson does more than survey the hmory of 
this cdebrated controversy. He advances a theory of his own 
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concerning Ari’s purpose in writing the work in question and 
his reasons for changing it. He holds the view that the purpose 
of the IsUndingdbSk was in all probability "that it should serve 
for the orientation and instruction of the general public and the 
lawmakers.” Professor Hermannsson further explains how Aii 
changed the later version of the book, omitting certain thinp and 
adding others, to comply with the wishes of his superiors, the Ice- 
landic bishops, at whose request the. work was written. Hermanns- 
son’s iheory deserves careful readmg; it is both sane and well 

T orted. 

word about the translation. It is accurate, in fluent and 
idiomatic Enghsh. The translator is entirely right in maintaining 
that the use of artidcial and archaic language in English transla- 
tions of the Icelandic sagas is not only inappropriate but misleading 
as well. (Such translations convey indeed "a totally wrong im- 
pression of the simple, clear, concise, and direct saga style.” That 
certain able translators have erred greatly in this respect is only 
to be regretted. In any translation mere is, of course, ample room 
for disagreement regarding the choice of certain words. That is 
largely a matter of personal taste, but I should have preferred 
to kanslate mg with slaying or slayings, as the case may be, rather 
than slaughter, not forgetting the legal term manslaughter.) In 
dealing with proper names the translator has struck a happy 
medium. 

Seventeen pages of valuable notes complete the volume. These 
include may references to the various writings, books and articles, 
concerning the IslenivngahSk. 

Like the previous numbers of the Islandiea, the present one is 
attractive in its general make-up. 

Eiohabd Bbok 

The University of North Dakota 


EgiFs Saga, Done into English out of the Icelandic with an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and an Essay on some Principles of Trans- 
lation. By E. E. Eddisoiv. Cambridge, University Press, 
1930. Pp. xxxvi -I" 360 + two fuEface maps. $6.50. 

Here is a translation of the Egil’s Saga, one of tibe best of Ice- 
landic family sagas, dressed up in a handsomely bound volume 
printed on fme paper with an exceEent type. 

This is aU very satisfactory, but your satisfaction grows all the 
greater when you observe that the translation is done by a man 
who obviously has steeped himself in the Old Icelandic Eterature 
and who not only professes " to love hie Mistress,” the Saga, but 
also proves that statement by his painstaking translation, his valur 
able notes, and index. 
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T^ avowed masters of Mr. Eddison in the field of translatinff 
are Dasent and Morris. EspeciaUy the latter has often been cen- 
rared for his nse of archaic words and artificial style designed for 
the purpose of carrying the fiavor of the Saga. Our translator, if 
not following Morris _m every detail, is a great believer in his 
pnnciple, which he discusses and defends very vigorouslv in his 
Temunal Essay. 

The reader need not be surprised then to find Mr. Eddison’s 
translaiaon interspersed with archaic words and constructions to 
a considerable degree, and I must say that to me the language 
of the translation looked a bit more old-fashioned as English thfln 
the language of the original is as Icelandic. IsTevertheless there is 
no denying that the translator has succeeded in devising a fit style 
for his subject and there is life and freshness over his narrative in 
all its ruggedness. 

The translator has taken the wise precaution to let an Icelandic 
expert (Mr. Bogi Olafsson) look over his work in MS. That makes 
the work aU the more dependable, and I have not found any mis- 
understandings in the portions -of the text I have compared with 
the original. 

Some of the more difficult verses, as well as some of the notes, 
will, of course, always be open to question, but I have noted only 
a few downright errors, as when it is stated (p. 289) that "" mestr 
^^991^ of a river is idiomatic in Icel. to-day This error is 
caused by^ careless reading of E. J6nsson^s note in his AUnord. 
Saga~BibKotheh edition. 

Let us hope that the translator soon may find himself ready to 
add another item to the English Saga Library 1 

The Johns EopToms Ufmersity Stbpan EiK’ABSSON’ 


BRIEF MENTION 


Gleanings in Europe^ Volume Two {England ) . By James Eeni- 
more Cooper. Edited by Eobbet E, Spiller. ]S*ew York, Oxford 
University Press, 1930. Pp. xxiv + 408. Fortified by his year 
and one-half in Prance, Cooper visited England for four months 
early in 1828. He came in a state of suspicious nentraliiy, ready 
at the first sign of prejudice to take up tiie challenge and defend 
what he believed to be the honor of Ms native country. To see 
Cooper meet the prominent WMg leaders and such literary cdebri- 
ties as Tom Moore, Eogers, Scott, Coleridge, and Sydney Smith 
is to get an underrfanffing of the obscure personal feelings that 
make Mstory. The Englishmen encountered an American essen- 
tially like themselves but ironically enough neither party fdt the 
sympathy of a mutual understanding. Cooper was determined on 
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a ptuictilioiis defense of his American principles and to Cooper 
"politeness has few claims when principles are concerned.” Natu- 
rally ttere was a stiff-necked though decorous antagonism exhibited 
by both parties. 

The careful editing by Doctor Spiller makes dear the significance 
of events and names now forgotten, and his succinct introduction 
serves admirably to give a contemporary, historical insight and a 
balanced discrimination. He makes.it evident that Cooper saw 
England on the edge of middle dass domination. Because of his 
sensitiveness to dass feelings and his marked persistence in break- 
ing through externals to get at principles. Cooper’s comments are 
the keenest written by any American of the time. This volume, 
tbfln^ is as indispensable to an understanding of Anglo-American 
rdations dunng the first half of the mneteenth century as it is to 
an understanding of Cooper. 

E. H. BBY 

UtUversitif of Washington 


Unpunished Letters from the Qolleetioru of J ohn Wild. Selected 
and edited by E. N. Cabew Hunt. First Series. New York, The 
Dial Press, 1930. Pp. 234. The fifty hitherto unpublished letters 
which make up this beautifully printed volume are chosen from a 
collection made during the first half of the nineteenth century by 
a certain Mr. John Wild. Since his death in 1856 they have lain 
buried in the library of a country house in Devonshire. They have 
recently come into the possession o£ a great-grandson of the collec- 
tor, who now serves as their competent editor. They range in date 
from the sixteenth century to the nineteenth ; and the list of writers 
indudes such names as Andrew Marvell, Gay, Pope, Isaac Watts, 
Sterne, John Wilkes, Burke, Byron, Shelley, and, from across the 
channel. La Eoehefoucauld, Malebranche, Voltaire, Goethe, Herder. 
In most cases the value of the letters resides in the autograph 
rattier than m the intrinsic interest of their content. The most 
important is a highly diaracteristie letter of Sterne, dated York, 
May 28, 1769, and addressed to Mr. Eobt. Dodsley, offering him 
ttie manuscript of the first volume of Tristram Shandp. 

It is a gracious act of Mr. Carew Hunt to diare his treasures 
with the world; and his volume gives one the pleasure of a passing 
glimpse into the personal affairs, however trivial, of a very distin- 
gui^ed group of worthies. 

BOBBET K. BOOT 

Primeton University 


Fomders of England. By Fkanois B. Gxtmmhbb. With supple- 
mentary notes by Peanois Peabody Maqoun, Jb. New York: 
G. E. Stechert & Co., 1930. Pp. xii -f 606. $3.00. This is a 
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reissue of Gummere^s Oermanic Ongins, published in 1892. In the 
editorial preface it is described as all essentials a photographic 
fac-simile of the origmal edition.’* !K^ot a few changes (invariably 
for the better, so far as I have noted them) have been made in 
text and footnotes, however, and 15 pages of supplementary notes 
have been added by Professor Magoun, whose intimate knowledge 
of the field and of recent research made him an ideal editor of 
Gummere’s fine old handbook. Naturally the method of publication 
precluded a genuine revision of the work, but the editor has suc- 
ceeded to a surprising degree in bringing it up to date. The new 
edition, then, is more than a pious gesture ; it gives us a book which 
we can use. It is to be hoped that many readers will be found for 
this famous old book in its new dress. 

K. u. 


Inscription runique du Oof ret de Mortain, Par Maueiob 
Cahen et Magivus Olsen. Paris: H. Champion, 1930.^ Pp. 66. 
This monograph (No. xxxii of the Collection Linguistique pub- 
lished by the 8ocUU de Linguistique de Paris) was prepared by 
Magnus Olsen on the basis of notes made by the late Maurice 
Cahen. It is a careful study of the Mortain Casket and the inter- 
esting though short Northumbrian runic inscription cut on the 
posterior face of that casket’s "roof.” As regards the form 
gewarahtce, I cannot agree with the theory of Sverdrup, as ex- 
plained by Olsen. The first a can hardly be derived from an 
earlier e. It seems more likely that we here have to do with a 
verb which originally belonged to the third ablaut series, but went 
over to the first class of weak verbs, perhaps because it was 
associated with a denominative of werk. One may compare Iringm 
alongside irengan, and d {tv) cel alongside dwealde. The mono- 
graph is an important contribution to our all too scanly body of 
English runic studies, and will be found of interest to archaeologists 
as well as linguists. 


Les Podmes SSroiques de VBdda et la Saga des Vblsungs, 
Traduction frangaise [par] F. Wagnbb. Paris: B. Leroux, 1929. 
Pp 276. 40 fr. This translation is based on the editions of 

Gering and Eanisch. The former at any rate was an unfo^nate 
choice, smee Gering was a ruthless emender of our mhented texts. 
The translation is only fair, and the discussions which prec^e the 
various texts include some exceedingly curious pieces of informa- 
tion; e.g., m leam (p. aat a certain Eeadoieardan vas one 
of the characters who figure in Beowulf. 


5 
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Middle English Metncal Romances. Edited by W. H. Ebenoh 
and 0. B. Halb. New York : Prentice-Hall, 1930. Pp. x + 1041. 
$4.60. This ^.anthology includes 97 romances, o£ which. 19 are 
printed in Ml. In the preface the editors tell us that " as a basis 
for the text for each poem, we have used what seemed to us the 
best single manuscript of it, and have reproduced this with as 
little alteration as possible. . . . The texts of most of the poems 
have been prepared from rotographs." By so domg the editors 
have mdeed given good texts, and this part of their work can bo 
commended. Their glossing, however, has not been so successM, 
and the student will have to resort to dictionaries no little, if he 
is to read with precise understanding. Notes and observations have 
been reduced to a minimum in the volume, which is primarily a 
collection of texts. As such it wiU serve a useful purpose. 

K. M. 


The Junius Manuscript. Edited by G. P. Keapb. New York- 
Columbia University Press, 1931. Pp. Ivui -f- 947. $4.00. With 
this volume Professor Krapp begins a new edition of the body of 
Old-English verse, an edition which is to be complete in six volumes. 
All lovers of OE studies wiU rejoice that so veteran and competent 
a philologist as Professor Krapp has undertaken this task. His 
first instalment could hardly be bettered, and we have every reason 
to expect him to be equally successful in the volumes which are 
to foUow. The admirable introduction of the present volume leads 
up to the text, which occupies 168 pages. Then come the notes, 
which come to nearly 90 pages more. These are confined to textual 
matters, quite properly. The editor has not attempted a variorum 
edition, but in spite of much searching I have failed to find a 
smgle omission of any consequence. The treatment of the text is 
conservative, though not so conservative as my own tastes would 
dictate. All in all, we have here an unusually fine piece of work. 

K. u. 


The Old Boole, A Medieval Anthology. Edited by Dobotht 
Haetlbt. London : Alfred A. Elnopf, 1930. Pp. xxx + 818. This 
handsome and delightful volume is not a work of learning, nor 
yet a text-book for students. Its purpose is wholly esthetic. Or, 
rather, as we learn on p. xxix, 

I made it not forte be praysed 
But that lewed men were ayeed. 

All lovers of medieval England will love The Old Boole and sing its 
praises. And what more could any editor wish? 


3B!i. 
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Die Oodivasage und ihre Behandlung in der Literatur, By EZael 
Hafelb. Heidelberg : Carl Winter, 1929. Pp. xii + 314, This 
study, a Heidelberg dissertation written under that veteran Angli- 
cist, Professor Johannes Hoops, and printed as Heft 66 in the 
monograph series Anglisiische Forschungen^ worthily maintains the 
high standards which we associate with Heidelberg and Professor 
Hoops. The book falls into two parts: the first devoted to the 
origin and development of the saga; the second, to the numerous 
literary treatments of the Godiva theme. An appendix is given 
over to some consideration of Godiva in painting and sculpture. 
The text is supplemented by seven plates which reproduce particu- 
larly noteworthy examples of the painter^s and the sculptor^s art 
in this field. The treatment of the whole is chronological, and the 
author has made a good job of it. I will comment on only one 
detail: the name-form Godgyve shows a y which is by no means 
purely graphical (p. 8), but indicates a rounded pronunciation 
carried still further in the Godiom [godjuva] of Ordericus Vitalis. 

K. M. 


English and Norse Documents relating to the Reign of Ethelred 
the Unready, By Maegaret Ashdown. Cambridge : at the Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. Pp. xiv + 311. 16 s. This admirable volume 
gives us two OE and nine ON texts, with modern English render- 
ing and a full apparatus of notes and commentary. Pour appen- 
dices add metrical, linguistic and stylistic observations, together 
with three annals taken from MSS A and D of the OE Chronicle. 
Part I, devoted to English texts, takes up the first 106 pages of 
the volume. The texts given are the Battle of Maldon, recorded in 
full, and annals 978-1017 of the Chronicle (MS 0). Part II 
includes three scaldic poems, and six prose extracts from Icelandic 
historical and pseudo-historical works, chosen because of their bear- 
ing on English history in one way or another. The whole makes a 
handy book for students of the turbulent period to which it is 
devoted. Instead of anglicising (p. ix) the author should have 
said modernising,^^ Moreover, it is hardly sound to speak of 
''the old non-Christian poetry of England; the proper term is 
rather "secular (p. 7), 

K. H. 


The Vikings and the Viking Wars in Irish and Gaelic Tradition. 
By Ebidae Th. Christiansen, Skrifter TJtgitt av Bet Norsks 
Vidensfcaps-Akademi i Oslo, II. Hist.-Pilos. Klasse 1930. No. 1. 
Oslo: Jacob Dybwad, 1931. Pp. 489. The subject of Dr. Christian- 
sen^s book is not very well indicated by its title. The tradition to 
which he refers is that preserved in modern ballads, a study of 
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whach takes up the bulk oX his space. This study, however, he pre- 
faces with a historical sketch of the Eiouu Cycle, some accotmt of 
the Ossianic ballads, and a survey of the earlier stories about the 
Vikings that were current in Gaelic-speaking territory. The author 
now comes to gnps with his subject proper, viz., a group of modern 
ballads which deal with Scandinavian material. The ballads in 
question are : a ballad about Ning Erragon of Norway, two ballads 
about King Magnus the Great of Norway, a ballad about Eyvind of 
Orkney, a ballad about Fionn’s journey to Norway, a ballad about 
the Monster Hag of Norway, and a group of minor ballads. The 
author discusses these ballads in detail, and concludes that “ilie 
memories of the Vikings and the V±ing wars preserved in Irish 
and Gaelic tradition were limited to the raids and invasions. As 
the years , . . grew more distant the historical contours grew vague 
and indistinct. . . , But the theme was always popular, poets 
and storytellers developed the old enemies into mythical beings, 
half fairies, half monsters, and their home . . . into a fairyland . . 
(p. 438 f.). This conclusion seems justified by the evidence, al- 
though the material presented does not admit of conclusions as 
clean-cut as one might wish. 

E. M. 


AusgewMte Aufsdtze und Beden. By Ewald Fluoel. Edited 
by Faux FitGEL. Halle (Saale) : Max Niemeyer, 1930. Pp. vm 
+ 349. EM 18. Sixteen years after the death of Ewald Fliigel, 
there comes into our hands a handsome volume designed not merely 
as a tribute to his memory but also, and chiefly, to make available 
within the covers of a single book a representative selection of 
Fliigel’s writings. This happy scheme has been happily carried 
out in the present text, prepared by Flugel’s eon with exemplary 
piety. Of the papers here printed, four seem to appear in print 
for the first time. The rest are drawn chiefly from Anglia, (8 
papers), but Anglia Beiblait supplied two, and Modem Philology, 
the Journal of {English md) Q-ermanic Philology, and Philoso- 
phisehe Studien one each. In addition, two volumes of homage 
(Fumivall’s and Matzke’s) yielded each a paper, and the famous 
review of Skeats Ghamer is reprinted from the pages of the Dial, 
where it so long had lain buried. Finally, Qrenzloien contributes 
an early review, the lAirary Journal a valuable sketch of Henry 
Brad^aw’s life, and the Stanford Alumnus an appreciative obituary 
of John Ernst Matzke ; the latter two papers are here reprinted as 
revised by their author. The first 190 pages of the volume are taken 
up with a group of " Chaucer Miszellen.” Then comes a group of 
miscellaneous learned articles (pp. 191-384). The volume is con- 
duded witib four addresses and nve obituaries, all of considerable 
interest. 


E. H. 
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letter from Popham, December 18, 1587,® and on April 26, 1587, 
he was appointed one of a commission for hearing and ending 
controversies between the Vndcrtakers/^ ^ But Eeade did not act 
as one of the commissioners, for his name does not appear in the 
list of those for whom entertainment was supplied.® Eeade is 
mentioned in a list of undertakers resident in England on May 12, 
1589.® In another list, indorsed The names of all the vndertakers 
1589,^^ ^ we find the name Mr. Eeade, but, although some in the 
list are designated as being in England, there is no such notation 
for Eeade. SpensePs name does not occur. But it was Spenser 
and not Eeade who answered the ‘^Articles in 1589. This docu- 
ment, entitled The answer of Edmund Spenser gen^ to tlie arcls 
of Information given in charge to the Comissoners for examining 
and inqurying of her Ma^®®* attainted lands Past to the Vnder- 
takers, is in Spenser^s hand and bears his signature. It is ex- 
hibited in the Museum of the Public Eecord Office in London,® 
and is printed in part in the Insh Galendtir (1588-1592, p. 198). 
But the greater part of the second paragraph is loft out of the 
printed version and seems not to have been read by any ot the many 
people who have looked at the original, m the Museum of the 
Eecord Office. This part of the document clears up the mystery 
of Spenser^s acquisition of Kilcolman. It reads : 

2. To the second he sayth that he hath not yet passed his patent of the 
sayd lands for that he covntd wt Mr Rhead who had a former Particular 
graunted of y® said lands, that incase Mr Read or any fot him came before 
Whitsontyde last to inhabit ye same, that then he should disclame & sur- 


^ BP 6S, vol. 132, Item 39; CBP, Ir,, 1686-88, p. 450. 

^•BP 63, vol. 129, item 26, a copy of the Queen’s letter, naming Sir John 
ISTorreys, Sir Henry Wallop, Sir Valentine Browne, Sir Edward Phyton, 
Sir George Bourchier, Sir William Herbert, the Justices of the Assises, 
the Queenes attorney and Solicitor General, John Reeves, esq., and Andrewe 
Reade, gent. Any five of the above, with certain specified ones, could act. 

« BP 63, vol. 129, item 43. Dated April 1687.” 

* This list has been noted by Burghley on the reverse side of “ Certaine 
Articles to be answered vnto by the Vndertakers for the peopling of 
Mounster” (BP 63, vol. 144, item 17). The list is indorsed "xij ma 1589 
the vndertakers in Irlad, yt ar in yngland.” 

» BP 6S, vol, 144, item 69. 

^ Pedestal 58. Catalogued, BP 63, vol. 144, item 70. The date, May, 
1589, is conjectured from the other answers, which are dated May 12. Of, 
items 14, 16, 17, 19, 72, 73, etc. 
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render ye premisses & therefore till that time expired he was lothe to passe 
ye sayd Patent. But since thexpiraeon of ye sayd tyme being willing to 
hauo passeil yt, he hath not ben pmitted for that lustice -Smithes who is 
onely now lefte of ye Quoim hath bene eur absent in England • But so sone 
as he retourneth he will passe ye same ® 

In this document, then,, Spenser says himself that Keade had 
the lands first and that for some reason he did not occupy them. 
Spenser got them by an agreement with Reade. But he held them 
for Reade before Whitsuntide (May 22), 1589.^® Although this 
document is placed by the editor of the Calendar in May, 1589, the 
" articles ” were sent out on May 11 and 12,^^ and the only answers 
dated as early as May 12 are those of Phane Beecher, Sir Edward 
Phyton, and Sir William Herbert,^^ all of whom were resident in 
England.^® Spenser’s answer must have been at least ten days, 
and in all probability several weeks, later than theirs, for travel 
to and from Ireland was slow. In other words, it was almost 
impossible for Spenser to have answered before May 20 articles ” 
sent out from London on May 11 or 12. Moreover, he says that 
"lustice Smithes . . . hath bene eu^ absent in England,” and 
Smythes was in Cork on September 30, 1588.^^ He could not be 
referred to, therefore, as being "eu^ absent in England” from 
Whitsuntide 1688. Too, Sir John Popham in " A true declaration 
concerning the undertakers in Cork,”^® dated March 4, 1588/9, 
refers to the grant as Reade’s, although he does not know what 
he has done with it. But in " The Proceedings of the Undertakers 
in Munster,” dated " Novembre 1589,” we have, " Mr. Edmond 
Spenser hath by pticule^ onlie . . . 4000 acres, the rente zxij-^” 
Reade is not mentioned. So, it is evident that Spenser obtained 
possession officially of Kilcolman at Whitsuntide (May 22), 1589. 

® 6$, vol. 144, item 70. The rest of the document is printed in the 

CaXendwr, 

Bond, John J , Hamdy^Book for Yerifymg Bates, London, 1889, p. 138, 
gives April 2 as the date of Easter, 1589 

w See BP 6S, vol. 144, item 17. 

Calendar, pp. 196-7. 

«iSfP 63, vol. 144, item 17. List on back. 

^*OBP, Ir., 1686-88, p 45. "Mr. Justice Jessua Smythes to Burghley,” 
dated September 30, 1688, from Cork. 

^CBP, Ir, 1688-92, pp. 130-31. 
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But he must have occupied the lands before that date, for he 
states in his " answer that in case Reade had come over to claim 
the lands he would have disclaimed and surrendered them. Fur- 
ther evidence is contained in the papers relating to the quarrel with 
Lord Roche. On September 3, 1588, Lord Roche presented his 
claims against the undertakers to the Queon^s Commissioners,'*^^ 
At that time he made no complaint against Spenser. But when the 
commission refused not only to grant him redress but also to hear 
his complaints, he wrote to the Queen and to Walsingham. In his 
letter to the Queen, dated October 12, 1589, he referred to his 
previous suits and made further complaints, thus : 

. . . the Pollicie of myne aduersaries did prevent the prosequition of 
my said affaires by geovinge me greater causes of complt: and con- 
sequenthe procure my vtter impovenshinge wth their Pollicie though it 
tooke some effects for a tyme in me it hath kendled the hartes of diverse 
others to grudge at theire vnpunished misdemers the pticulers of som pts 
thereof I haue sent in brief notes to Sr flfrancis Walsingham. . . . 

These notes are as follows : 

the Particulers of certaine inuries don to the L. Roche 

ilirst whereas he optained the Ires of her Maties honor; counsell in Eng- 
lande for restitution of divers peels of his inheritance web wears devested 
out of his possession by collor of vntrue offices and his title to the rests of 
the laundes challenged by him to be decided by certaine comissioners . 
he complaineth that no redres hath bene vsed in those causes 

he further complaines . . . [claims freedom from cess] 

Afio 1588 

ffurther one Edmonde Spenser clearke of the counsel in mounster by 
collor of his office and by makings of corrupt Bargaines wth certaine psons 
pretendlnge falslie title to pcell of the L Roches laundes dispossed the 
said L. Roch of certaine castles and xvj plough laundes 

Allsoe the said Spenser by threathninge and manacinge of the said L. Roch 
is tehts and by takinge theire cattaile pasturinge vppon his Lps owne 
inheritance and by refusinge and beatinge of his Lps serivantes, and 
Balives hath made waste six other ploughe laundes of his Lps laufull 
inheritance to his noe smale vndoinge. 

Ailo 1589 

ffurther one George Browne. , . 


Irish Folios (PRO), vol. 13. Printed in OSP, Ir., 1588-92, pp, 14-26, 
WiSfP 6S, voL 147, item 14, 8P 68, vol. 147, item 15 I, 
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It would appear from this document and from the letter to the 
Queen that the injuries here complained of were committed after 
Lord Eoche^s first complaint, which was presented to the com- 
missioners on September 3, 1588. We notice, too, that the part 
which applies to Spenser is dated Ano 1588.^^ It is evident, there- 
fore, that Spenser occupied^ certain of Lord Rochets lands between 
September 3, 1688, and March 24, 1688/9 (the end of the year). 

It is further evident from this document that the land in 
question is the Kilcolman estate, for twenty-two ploughlands would 
equal four thousand acres, more or less.-*^ Further, Lord Boehe 
mentions Spenser^s agreement with Eeade as makings of corrupt 
Bargaines w*^ certaine gsons Pretendinge f alslie title to £cell of the 
L. Eoches laundes.^^ We are able, therefore, to date Spenser’s oc- 
cupation of the Eilcolman property as sometime between Septem- 
ber 3, 1588, and March 24, 1588/9. 

We have in Lord Eoche’s complaint, also, a clue as to why 
Andrew Eeade did not occupy his lands but turned them over to 
Edmund Spenser. It would seem that Lord Eoche claimed that the 
lands were a part of his lawful inheritance and did not, therefore, 
belong to the traitor, the Earl of Desmond. The state of affairs 
is explained in Lord Eoche’s letter to the Earl of Ormond on 
February 16, 1588, in which he complains that the undertakers 
seek to dispossess him of his lands by means of untrue inquisi- 
tions.” Sir Edward Phyton explains the situation in the follow- 
ing letter to Burghley, dated 30, 1586 : 

My verie good L; as was yor coinaiid§iit so I holde it my part to wryte 
what I fynde heare. A nomher of greate psons haue ben in action of rebd- 
lion and those of that house and stacke do pretende intereste so to the 
landes, as the hope the landes sholde remayne to them, and so stande in it, 
as they iustifie it publiquely. . . 

Sir John Popham in A true declaration concerning the under- 
takers,” March 4, 1588/9, gives us the following information con- 
cerning Lord Eoche’s relations with other undertakers : 

... Mr Arthur Hyde is placed in some lands lying in the Lord Eoche’s 
country and in Condon’s country, and hath not above 8,000^ acres and his 
patents past, as I take it, wherein he had no setthng until this last summer 
in respect of titles. . . . John Eyves, Esq. . . . died on the journey. One 


A ploughland varied from 120 to about 440 acres. 

BP SS, vol. 141, item 26. 63, vol, 130, item 66. 
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Mr. Keete took tlie place but could not lest quiet in it in respect of Lord 
Roche. And the title of Loid Roche being taken this summer to be insuffi- 
cient, he had theie about 12 English people . . ' 

From this evidence, then, it would seem that Eeade was faced by 
strong opposition from Lord Eoche for possession of the lands of 
Kilcolman, and, probably for that reason, agreed to turn them over 
to Edmund Spenser, if he could get possession of them. Spenser, 
as clerk of the Council of Munster, the governing body of that 
Province, was in a good position to beat out Lord Eoche in the 
courts and to hold the land against him. That Spenser used his 
office to advantage is stressed in Lord Eoche^s complaint, which 
accuses that ^^one Edmonde Spenser clearke of the counsell in 
Mounster by collo** of his office and by making of corrupt Bargaines 
. . . dispossed the said L. Eoche . . It is evident from the 
same complaint that Spenser held part of his lands by force, for ho 
is accused of ‘^refusings and beatinge of his Eps serivantes and 
Balives. . . 

In the light of this new evidence, then, we are able to make the 
following conclusions : 

1. Spenser obtained possession of Kilcolman officially at Whit- 
suntide (May 22), 1589, by virtue of an agreement with Andrew 
Eeade. 

2. Spenser first occupied the lands between September 3, 1588, 
and March 24, 1588/9. 

3. Spenser^s quarrel with Lord Eoche concerned the title to 
the entire Kilcolman estate. 

Eay Heffner 

The Johns Eopkms Unwersitp 


SPENSEE’S LEGENDS AND COURT OF CUPID 

It is a commonplace of criticism to find the lost poems of Spenser 
in his knoTm vorks ; ^ but the suggested adaptations do not pre- 
clude the possibility of the separate existence of idle originals after 
they had been reworked. Douce MS 280 in the Bodleian Library 

“ OBP, Ir., 1588-92, p. 131. 

»B'or discussion at length, see Philo M. Buck, Jr., “Spenser’s Ijost 
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contains evidence that Spenser’s Legends and Court of Cupid were 
regarded as obtainable, as late as 1597-1603, the date of the bulk 
of the MS. 

The first mention of the two poems occurs in E. K.'’s ‘epistle to 
Harvey, prefixed to the Shepheardes Calender. Referring to his 

Glossc,” E. K. writes : 

... yet thus much haue I aduentured vpon his frendship, him selfe 
being for long time furre estiaunged, hoping that this will the rather 
occasion him, to put foith diuers other excellent works of his, which slepe 
in silence, as his Dieames, his Legendes, his Court of Cupide, and sondiy 
others; whose commendations to set out, weie veiye vayne, the thinges 
though worthy of many, yet being knowen to few ^ 

William Webbe urges their pubhcation in his Discourse of English 
Poetrie, 1586 : 

As for the other Gentleman, if it would please him or hys freendes to 
let those excellent Poemes, whereof I know he hath plenty, come abioad, 
as his Dreames, his Legends, his Court of Cup%d, his English Poet, with 
other, he shoulde not onely stay the rude pens of my selfe and others, but 
also satisfye the thirsty desires of many which desire nothing more then 
to see more of hys rare inuentions.^ 

Douce MS 280 might be called the commonplace book of John 
Eamsey.^ The foliation shows that parts of the original are miss- 
ing, and the present MS is a disordered collection of poems, brief 
essays, bits of useful information, and personal notes. It is known 
for its transcripts of Mother Hublerds Tale, Teares of the Muses, 
and Visions of Petrarch; but the sections important for this study 
are Eamsey^s catalogue ® of his library ” and the list of tradesmen 
with whom he dealt. 

Eamsey did not own all the books he lists under proper classifica- 

Poems/' PMLA.i xxirr (1908), 80-99; and Helen E. Sandison, "SpensePs 
'Lost’ Works and Their Probable Relation to His Faene Queene/’ PMLA., 
XXV (1910), 134-51, 

®One vol. Oxford Spenser, p. 418. 

» EUzabethan OriUoal Essays, ed. G. Gregory Smith, i, 246. 

*No. 21864 in Falconer Maddan, Summary Catalogue of Western MSS 
wii the Bodleian Ubrary, vol. iv, Oxford, 1897. According to his brief 
autobiography on fol. 6 of the MS, Ramsey was bom in 1578, studied at 
Cambridge for a short time in 1602-3, was admitted of the Middle Temple, 
March 23, 1606/6, and married a daughter of Sir Edmond Bell of Beaupr4 
in 1620.' 

® Fol. 118 r- 121 v 5 book lists are given on 116v and fol. 117 also. 
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tions. His catalogue is entitled " My Studdye,” to which is added 
the note, “ Theise possest of noted vr^ this Marke • : • ” Under the 
heading " Poetica,” after other entries, are listed : 

. . . / Spencers Legends his court e of Cupid • Pastoral Elcgia. 
Pastoral prognost:/ Lydgate, ye Fayiie Queeiie Spencers Amoretti./ 
de poetica quaere alibi:/ • Michell Draytons Paean Tiiuniphall/ ® 

Eamsey owned the Amoretti. The Legends, the Court of Cupid, 
and the Faene Queene were among his desiderata. 

At first glance the note might be rejected as the fond hope of an 
ambitions young man who had read B. K.’s epistle ; but Eamsey^s 
book-seller was William Ponsonby. He is mentioned in the list of 
Artifices de quibus opus habeo * 

Booke binder Will. Ponsonbye in Paules churchyardo [Inserted] Booketi 
at Aldersgate, wthm, att Mr. Greenes Manns in Longe Lane. (116r) 

The note is repeated at the top of the page on which his catalogue 
begins : Quhelmus Ponsonieus slaiionarius meus. Eamsey planned 
a systematic collection, with an approved technique of book 
buying; in connection with this plan occurs the third mention of 
Ponsonby : 

To furnishe my Librarye. First at the first hande att Mr Greenes in 
duck lane. Att his Mans. Att Aldersgate wthm yc strecte. In longe lane. 
In blackefryars by veiwe of their Catologues. All my ])ookcs of Mr 
Ponsonbye my bookebinder. & beinge furnished wth ancient & Moderne 
writers. Laye waite for others yt cannoit be compassed att yt instant, 
& to haue a yearlye note of all ye newe bookes newlye imprinted fr5 my 
bookebinder wch carefull collections will make a perfect librarye. (117^) 

Further Spenser notes in the MS can be dismissed btiefiy as 
evidence of Eamsey^s interests, which, by their nature, give modest 
support to his credibility as a witness. He includes Spenser in 

The liuely pourtratures of y® Most famous in Englande ; but 
his system of alphabetical footnotes, whereby he indicates the 
qualities for which the men he names are famous, stops just short 
of Spenser.^ Michael Drayton, Samuel Daniel, and a few other 

^ Fol. 120r. The passage quoted concludes the section and the page. The 
mark / is Eamsey’s punctuation, and does not indicate line division. The 
obvious informality of the crudely written list makes me hesitate, for the 
present, to attempt the identification of doubtful titles. 

‘'Fol. 104v, In his footnotes Eamsey runs through the alphabet twice; 
it is the second series which is incomplete. 
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literary men are included in the same group, and Drayton and 
Daniel are among Ramsej^^s Pamilieres/^ noted as Personages to 
converse w^h. « s approximately forty gentlemen^ dated 

1603, includes Drayton, Daniel, Spenser, and Lodowiok Bryskett; 
but only the first two names are marked • : • , the sign used in this 
case to indicate acquaintance.'® The yet unpurchased Faerie Queetie 
is mentioned again under Cyclopedia, a section of sufficient 
intrinsic interest to quote in full : 

Theise bookes in Comone wtJi my Servants for y®r better instiuctiS 
• : • The greate Bible in English vppon a screene in ye Hall wtii ye . * • Service 
bookes. For ye hindes these bookes of husbandrye. Tusser, Pitzherbert, 
Googe. Mascall ye Cuntrye f arme. For ye horserider, • : Blundeville booke 
of horsemanshippe. For ye Huntsman • * • Turberviles books of huntinge. 
For ye Sheppherde & Swinehearde ye bookes before named * i • Virgills 
Georgicks. Theise bookes to stands in ye Parlor viz. the Bible. Du Bartas. 
Perkins workes. The Fayrie Queene. Sr P. S. Arcadia. Daniells workes. 
Orlando furioso. (118v) 

Young Ramsey valued highly Douce MS 280, which, it must be 
remembered, survives m an incomplete state. He catalogues his 
Paper Bookes thus : 

In All 12 wherein are both my workes vnprinted & my Speciall Noates 
but this booke of all ye rest for ye secrets contayned most worthye. (121r) 

The principal Spenser reference, however, is the allusion to tvro 
of the lost poems at a later date than both parts of the^ Faerie 
Queene, into which Spenser may have worked some of his early 
compositions. In brief, John Ramsey, who w^ m regular com- 
munication with Spenser^s publisher, included in his list of books 
wanted ca. 1600 the Legends and the Court of Cupid, Probably 
the two poems were among those that could not be compassed att 
yt instant^"; probably Ramsey ^^aye waite’^ for them without 
success. The point is that he, and by implication Ponsonby, 
thought them obtainable.^® 

EkNEST a, STEATHMAHlir 

The Jdhm Sophim JJmversity 


sFol. 91v. 

«It is mmecessary to infer that the poems we in print-, Rarnwy 
owd twelve “ paper bookes,” and Douce MS 280, as noted above, contains 
transcripts of three of Spenser’s poems. 
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COMMENTS ON THE MORAL ALLEGORY OF THE 
FAERIE QUEENE ^ 

1. In his* excellent study. The Virtue of Temperance in the 
Faene Queene {Studies in Philology xviii, 334-46), Professor 
Padelford has made clear that in Book II, entitled the Book of 
Temperance, Spenser is really discussing not Temperance, but 
Aristotle^s Continence. The poePs reasons for shifting the term 
will perhaps be obvions on a moment^s reflection. Aristotelian 
Temperance is static; it is a moral state in which, by practice, 
adjustment, and habit. Reason has gained absolute and unexcep- 
tional control over the emotions. But Continence, for artistic 
purposes, is more satisfactory. Continence involves a struggle with 
the emotions, a psychomachia, always more interesting and instruc- 
tive than Temperance, and it was Spenser^s Horatian object to 
make his poem both. But why, then, did he not call the Book 

Of Continence not ^^Of Temperance ? Possibly because the 
term Temperance was mbre generally familiar to his readers; it 
still wore the high dignity and import of one of the four Cardinal 
Virtues; besides. Continence would suggest to the ordinary reader 
only carnal appetite, whereas Spenser, like Aristotle, would apply 
it to other moral matters. 

The hint, if Spenser needed one, for the substitution of Conti- 
nence for Temperance in his story, he may have caught from the 
discussion of virtuous and gentle discipline in the Fourth Book of 
The Courtier. Lord Julian interrupts Lord Octavian : If I have 
well understood, you have saide that Continencie is an unperfect 
vertue, because it hath in it part of affection [passion] : and me 
seemeth that the vertue (where there is in our mind a variance 
betwen reason and greedie desire) which fighteth and giveth the 
victory to reason [i. e.. Continence], ought to be reckoned more 
perfect, than that which overcommeth, having neither greedie desire 
nor any affection to withstand it^^ (page 270, Everyman edition). 
The Lord Octavian answered: ^^You have judged aright. And 
therefore I say unto you, that continencie may be compared to a 
Captaine that fighteth manly, and though his enimies bee strong 
and weU appointed, yet giveth he them the overthrow, but for all 
that not without much ado and danger. But temperance free from 
all disquieting, is like the Captaine that without resistance ovor- 
cometh and raigneth. And having in the mind where she is, not 
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onely aswaged, but cleane quenched the fire of greedy desire, even 
as a good prince in civil warre dispatcheth the seditious invrard 
enimies, and giveth the scepter and whole rule to reason." Perhaps 
the nautical allegory of Canto xii may have been first "prompted 
by Bembo^s earlier remark : " Pinally reason overcome by greedy 
desire, farre the mightier, is cleane without succour, like a ship, 
that for a time defendeth her selfe from the tempestuous sea- 
stormes, at the end beaten with the too raging violence of windes, 
her gables and tacklinges broken, yeeldeth up to be driven at the 
will of fortune, without occupying helme or any manner helpe of 
Pilot for her safegarde " (page 269). 

2. Spenser has fashioned Cymochles to illustrate the invariably 
incontinent man, one who 

has pourd out his idle mind 
In daintie delices, and lavish joyes, . . . 

And flowes in pleasures, and vaine pleasing toyes. 


He IS ever deliquescent in his incontinence, like a wave (kv/i*) ; 
hence the name (II. v. 38. 5-9) . At 36. 3 he wades in “ still waves 
of deepe debght", and at vi. 37, 6 his heart is molten "in douth- 
fuU sleeps ”. The idea of deliquescent carnal desire, flooding or 
twoH-ing all moral resistance, is a fixed and favorite one with the 
poet: the Eed Cross Knight is "pourd out in loosnesse” at 
Fidessa's feet (I. vii. 7.3) ; cf. Perissa, "poured out in pleasure 
and delight ” (II. ii. 36. 5) . One may swim in pleasure and bathe 
m courtly bliss (II. hi. 39.7; 40.3), or "drown in dissolute 
delights” (II. VI. 35.7); note the frequency of "wave” and 
" waves ” in Cantos vi and xii, which are especially occupied with 
carnal temptation. The figure occurs also at III. i. 39.8; 48. 6; 
X. 8. 7; xh: 45 orig. 7; IV. x. 38. 7; VII. vh. 33. 9; Ool Cl. 783. 

3. Critics have been wont to infer the msincerity of Spensers 
moral purpose from his spirited portrayal of sensuous delights in 
the Bower of Bliss (II. xii), or the dance of maidens and graces 
on Mount Addale (VI. x). But these must be judged not alone 
in themselves, but as parts of a whole— of a poem which mdudes 
Argante, Olhphant, Paridell, HeUenore, as well as Britomart rmd 
Artegal The very sensuous power of the scenes only proves that 
Spenser knew by his own susceptibilities what he was talking about, 
and lends moral authority to his high argument as a whole. 

Books in and IV are especially devoted to the theme of erotic 
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love, and as treatments of this theme present themselves rather as 
a nnit than as two separate books. But the poet’s discussion of 
the subject is by no means especially confined to these books. In 
over one hundred instances through the Faery Queen he exhibits 
the widest gradations and degradations of the grand passion, from 
the highest conception to the lowest. In the First Book alone the 
theme is illustrated in fifteen different affairs; in Book II the 
number is mneteen; in Book III, twenty-six, not counting mural 
pictures and pageantry; in Book IV, twenty-three; in Book V, 
fourteen; in Book VI, twelve. Susceptibility to women is the most 
dangerous weakness of his greater figm-es — St. George, Guyon, 
Artegal, Scudamour, Calidore, Timias. 

The juxtaposition of romantic love and friendship in Books III 
and IV cannot have been a matter of chance. Spenser was too 
devout a Platonist not to have asserted in high terms their element 
in common; and all the gradations of love and friendship exhibited 
in both books rise to the crowning instance of Britomart and 
Artegal. As Mr. Erskine has shown, the case is strongly Platonic 
in its idealism (The Virtue of Friendship in the Faerie Queene, 
PMLA. xsz, 831-60). 

Again and again Spenser suggests the affinities which determine 
variations in this matter — ^the affinity of good for good, of evil for 
evil — ^much as they are set forth in the Lysis of Plato. Many a 
deed in his story is done for “ vertues onely sake, which doth beget 
True love and faithful! friendship” (IV. vi. 46). Without “the 
band of vertuous mind ” all natural bonds are weak — ^whether of 
Mn, passion, or association (IV. ix. 1). Possibly no reading of 
Spenser is so revealing as a patient, discerning, repeated con- 
sideration of the varieties of love in Books III and IV. Some are 
bad — bad in different ways ; some are ordinary and common ; some 
are good, but not exceptional. They constitute together a sort of 
pedestal for the exalted instance of Britomart and Artegal, though 
this mdeed is not flawless. Yet mingling actively as it does among 
others of all sorts, it emerges into high relief against them, and 
expresses with force and beaui^ the poet’s Platonic belief that the 
highest form of friendship rises alone out of romantic passion, and 
can even then be realized only between persons of great mind 
and character and virtue. 

3. Maleger (U. ix and xi) has been variously and casually ex- 
plained as “ Captain of the Lusts of the Flesh ” (Ruskin, Wks., 
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ed. Cook and Wedderburn, 10. 383, 390 : Stones of Venice, toL 2, 
ch. 8, sect. 62; cf. Miss Winstanley^s ed. of F, Q. II, p. 286) ; as 
the Passions (Wmstanley, p. 238; Whitman, Subject Index); as 
Sensuality {8P. 14. 203) , as Passion {%bid. 20. 224) ; as Death or 
deadly sm (S, J. McMurphy, Spenser* s Use of Ariosto for Alle- 
gory, p. 28). True, Maleger is captain or leader of a rout of rascal 
villains who clearly image base affections or desires. But why 
Ignore the obvious label etymologically devised and affixed by 
Spenser after his usual custom — Maleger, ^^desperately sick^^ 
^^sick unto death And why reject Child^s note: Maleger 
signifies badly diseased; and from this and the description given 
of him, he seems to represent the various diseases which an indul- 
gence in those ^fleshly lusts which war against the soul^ gives 
birth to {PoeUcal Wlcs. of 8p. 2. 114) ? Child is right, except 
that Spenser would represent disease not as the result of sin, but 
as a circumstance most favorable to it. Your moral resistance is 
low when your physical resistance is reduced. Health is most 
needful to success in the battle with the flesh. Which everybody 
will accept as good sense. Spenser himself, sickly as a young man, 
and probably never robust, had full personal authentication for this 
idea, as for the others in his poetry. This meaning seems to be 
confirmed by a passage in the View {Whs., ed. Todd, 8.408,9) : 
^'If you should know a wicked person dangerously sicke, having 
now both soule and body greatly diseased, yet both recoverable, 
would you not thinke it evill advertizement to bring the preacher 
before the phisitian? For if his body were neglected, it is like 
that his languishing soule being disquieted by his diseasefull body, 
would utterly refuse and loath aU spirituall comfort, but if his 
body were first recured, and broght to good frame, should there 
not then be found best time, to recover the soule also? ” Maleger, 
then, is physical disease, and the poet would suggest in this alle- 
gory of the human body, that a man can best control his base 
affections when in best health, but that physical weakness under- 
mines morale. So Maleger is not only captain of the rout, but 
provokes them "the breaches to assay The idea is pointed 
throughout Canto xi, from Alma's banquet, "attempred goodly 
well for health", to Arthur's physical weakness and prostration 
at the end. Maleger is mounted upon a tiger, always cruel, aggres- 
sive, violent, bloodthirsty in Spenser. He is seconded by Impa- 
tience (low resistance) and Impotence (weakness). He is of 
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subtle substance and unsound He fights with many deadly 
darts, against which there is no salve nor medicine. He is unre- 
lenting, swift, evasive, always resurgent, strangely bloodless and 
bodiless, with the image and hue of Death about him : 

Flesh without bloud, a person without spright, 

Wounds without hurt, a bodxe without might, 

That could doe harme, yet would not harmed bee, 

That could not die, yet seem'd a mortall wight, 

That was most strong in most infirmitie. 

5. Some have said in their haste that Spenser cannot portray 
character. Among many other instances they overlook Satyrane 
and Braggadochio. Braggadochio is not a mere personification of 
cowardice, but subtly embodies certain subtle observations of both 
Plato and Aristotle. Plato observes (Fro lag. 360) that both the 
coward and the foolhardy person are ignorant; and Aristotle {Eih. 
3. 10), that ^^the foolhardy person may be regarded as an impostor, 
and as one who affects a courage that he does not possess. . , . 
It follows that most foolhardy people are cowards at heart; for 
although they exhibit a foolhardy spirit where they safely can, 
they refuse to face real terrors. . . . The Coward is a despondent 
sort of person, as being afraid of every thing.^^ Just such is 
Braggadochio, a craven, but truculent imposter, who struts, bluffs, 
and swaggers, who is frightened at the mysteries of the "wild, 
unknowen wood^^ and of Archimago^s strange disappearance, at 
the vanishing of false Florimell, at everything he cannot explain ; 

with dreriment 
So daunted was in his despeyring mood, 

That like a lifelesse corse immoveable he stood. 

So far is he from a mere formula that Spenser makes him also a 
thief, and a libertine, at least in intention, though restrained by 
fear. But he is laughed to scorn as a churl, and finally proved in 
aU respects a counterfeit (V. iii, end). In one phase or another 
he exhibits very humanly all of Spenser’s particular moral 
antipathies. 

Satyrane is also a very actual person. A natural son, bred in 
the hardships of the backwoods, a boy of courage, independence, 
resourcefulness, he has good instincts, among them a yearning 
towards a larger, more civilized world. He is unromantie, matter 
of fact. His first meeting with a good and beautiful woman stirs 
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no romantic sentiment, no idealism, but an instinctive respect. 
From her he learns “faith and verity, or rather she awakens in him 
these virtues which are doubtless indigenous; and his .native kind- 
liness, hitherto obscured by his rough life, is quickened into warm 
and active sympathy with her in her troubles. Though he mingles 
henceforth with men of the higher world, he keeps all his tender- 
ness for his rough old father and the wild home of his boyhood. 
His simple natural qualities he retains — he is always blunt in 
speech, forthright in action, a man of good staying powers, an able 
fighter, averse to unnecessary brawl. His virtues are solid but 
ordinary. Utterly without idealism, he roars with laughter like a 
Babbitt when the Squire of Dames tells it as his experience that 
the only chaste woman he ever saw was a poor country girl; and 
Satyrane grins broadly at Malbecco^s hopeless effort to curb the 
wayward rovings of his young wife Hellenore. He views women 
with the superficial eye of Vhomme sensuel moyen, and like most 
men, is unable to distinguish false Florimell from true. He loves 
and serves no one woman; yet he behaves himself, still retaining 
a sort of reverence for higher things which he cannot understand 
or precisely evaluate. Thus he moves on his even, ordinary, 
respectable, and highly useful way through the faery world, exactly 
as such men do in ours. 

Chasles G. Osgood 

Princeton University 


THEEE NOTES ON EANDOLPH 


1 

The muaic for tiie two songs in The Fickle Shepherdess, the 
alteration of Eandolph’s Amyntas , « Play’d all by Women ^ at &e 
theater in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1W3, was composed by Soim 
Bedes " Fie Amaryllis cease to grieve ” in Act I was sung by 
Hodgson,’ and can be found with ihe music in A Oolto 


1 Among other plays acted entirely hy women may he aentoed I^e 
tJZoTeit the Itovmrket on June 26, 27, and 28, 1706, and The Potthfal 
Si^tt Dorset- Garden on October 30, 1706. See The Doili, Oo^nmt, 

cast of The ^«ich7e Shepherd, but several 
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of Songs for One Two a/nd Three Voices , , • iy Mr, John Eccles 
(c. 1704), 4:2; in The Monthly Alask of VocaVMusic (June, 1703) ; 
in Wvt and Mirth, Or Pills To Purge Melancholy (1707 and 
1709), IV, 182-183; (1720), vi, 26-27; and in a collection of 
single songs preserved in the British Museum [shelf -mark : G, 316. 
(60)]. The words alone, without the music, are contained in The 
Ei/ve (1732), iv, 72; The Choice (1733), iii, 100; and The Aviary 
(c. 1750), 162. 

" Haste give me wings and let me fly,^^ The Mad Song ® in Act 
II, was sung by Mrs. Bracegirdle, and can be found with the music 
in A Collection of Songs for One Two and Three Voices , . . ly 
Mr, John Eccles (c. 1704), 126-127; and in a collection of single 
songs in the British Museum [shelf-mark: G. 316, e. (18)]. 

2 

Information more complete and precise than that recorded by 
Genest ^ concerning the performances of The Muses* Looking-glass 
at Covent Garden in 1748 and 1749 is supplied by notices in 
The General Advertiser,^ On Monday, March 14, 1748, a revival of 
The Rovers was followed by a number of scenes extracted from 
Eandolph^s play. The characters Colax, Aphobus, Deilus, Aneleu- 
therus, Asotus, Orgylus, Aorgus, Nimis, Nihil, Plus, Parum, and 
Urania ® were acted respectively by Eyan, Eidout, Collins, Morgan, 
Gibber, Bridges, Cushing, Dunstall, Eosco, James, Bencraft, and 
Mrs. Bland. Urania does not appear in the original play, and 
Genest hazarded the guess that the part was made from that of 
Eoscius. The General Advertiser, however, informs us it was made 
from that of Mediocrity. A mask by Lampe concluded the enter- 
tainment. 

About a year later, on Thursday, March 9, 1749, The Provok'd 

song-books specify her as the singer. iShe was a frequent performer at 
concerts in York Buildings and at the theater between the acts of plays. 

»«Mad songs” were in high favor in the seventeenth century. Mrs. 
Bracegirdle herself had won applause a few years earlier by her rendition 
of a popular "mad song” in the third part of DUrfey’s Don Quia/ote 
(1696). 

*jSfotwe Account Of The English Stage (1882), iv, 250-251. 

4129 and 4483. 

*If the list is complete, the following scenes only were presented: n, ii 
and iv; in, iii; iv, iii; and v, i and ii. 
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Wife was reviTed for Eyan^s benefit and followed by the same scenes 
from The Muses^ LooTcing-glass as before, but with the omission 
of the parts of ITimis, Nihil, Plus, and Parum. Three changes 
were made in the cast, Arthur taking the part of Aneleutherus 
instead of Morgan, Sparks that of Orgylus instead of Bridges, and 
Mrs. Ward that of tTrania instead of Mrs. Bland. R^’-an again 
acted Colax, and the performance on this occasion ended with a 
mask by Arne, 

3 

Randolph's songs and poems were occasionally reprinted m 
miscellanies and song-books during the course of the seventeenth 
century. The following list, supplementary to the notes in the 
editions of Parry ^ and Thorn-Drury,® may be found useful. 

" Come spur away ’’ 

This was reprinted in Delioiae Poetioae; Or, Parnassus Displayed 
(1706), 86-89 

" Go sordid earth and hope not to bewitch ” 

This was reprinted in A Miscellaneous Collection Of Poems, Songs 
and Wpigrams By several Bands, Published by T, M, Cent, (Dub- 
lin, 1721), n, 84-89 
"Lament lament you scholars all" 

This was first published in Wit And Drollery, Jovial Poems (1656), 
68-70. In addition to the texts noted by Thorn-Drury, it appeared 
in Wit cmd Mirth: An Antidote against Melanohdl/y (1682 and 1684), 
68-69; and in Wit and Mirth: Or Pills To Purge Melancholy (1699, 
1707, and 1714), I, 154-166. 

" Music thou queen of souls " 

This song is to be found set to music, as Thorn-Drury notes, in 
Select MusicaU Ayres And Dialogues (1653), m, 30-31; and Select 
Ayres And Dialogues (1659), 108-109. But in both cases the air is 
ascribed to William Smegergill and not, as Thorn-Drury asserts, to 
Henry Lawes, A musical setting by Lawes, different from Smeger- 
giirs, is in Ayres And Dialogues, For One, Tioo and Three Yoyoes 
(1663), sigs. Ddv-Dd2. The text with SmegergilTs music can also 
be found in Catch that Catch cam: Or The Pleasant MusicaU Com,'- 
pamon (1667), 154-166; and The Treasury of Musioh (1669), I, 108- 
109, 

" My Lalage when I behold " 

This is in The Mive, 4th ed. (1733), H, 68-59. 


^ The Poems And Amyntas Of Thomas Randolph, ed. J. J. Parry, New 

Haven, Yale University Press, 1917. „ 

« The Poems of Thomas Randolph, ed. G. Thorn-Drury, London, Btchells 

and Macdonald, 1929. 

2 
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“ She which would not I would choose ” 

This is piinted with an anonymous musical setting in Select Ayres 
And Dialogues (1609), n, 68. 

Slaves are they that heap up mountains ” 

This^ song from AiisUppus appeared in The Academy of Oomple^ 
menis (1650 and 1603), 218, Windsor Drolleiy (1672), 125, and set 
to music by William Gregorie in Catch that Catch can: Or The 
Pleasant Musioall Companion (1667), 112-113; and in a collection 
of single songs in the British Museum [shelf -mark: H. 1994. a. (5)], 

« Why sigh you swain this passion is not common ” 

This appeared with music by John Jenkins in Select Ayres And 
Dialogues (1669), n, 106-107. 

A passage from Aristippus (1630), 13-14, is borrowed in Poor RoUn 
(1690), sigs. 06-C6V. 

‘ Cteus L. Day 

Cambridge^ Massachusetts 


BUETHEE COMMENT ON EANDOLPH’S TEXT 

In Modem Language Notes for May, 1931, Dr. Samuol A. Tan- 
nenbaum laments the sad fate of Thomas Eandolph, no one of 
■whose editors has proved equal to the task ot preparing an accurate 
reprint of the text. With Dr. Tannenbaum’s obiter dicta I am not 
concerned, but when he makes specific criticisms these ought to be 
helpful. His corrections of my O'vra text T have no means of veri- 
fying, since I do not have photostatic copies of the manuscripts; 
but he IS probably right in a number of cases. In order to get some 
idea of his percentage of accuracy I have checked by the first 
(1638) edition a number of his corrections of Mr. Tliorn-Drury’s 
text. Dr. Tannenbaum prepares his line of retreat by remarking 
that Dr. Eosenbach’s copy, which he used, may vary from the 
others ; but since he lists as errata all of Mr. Thom-Drury’s depar- 
tures from this copy (although the latter probably never saw it) 
it seems just as fair for me to list in the same way Dr. Tannen- 
baum’s deviations from my copy of the same edition. Judged by 
this standard Dr. Tannenbaum proves to be no more infallible than 
the rest of us. 

In the heading to the poem on p. 67 (my references are to Dr. 
Tannenbaum’s numbering in his article) the correct reading is 
not &puros as he says but Aparros. Evidently he is not acquainted 
with the Greek character for or, but the printer used it, and if he 
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is going to do serious work m the field he should familiarize himself 
with such things. In 102.8 pastures is correct ; the final s is broken 
in my copy but it is clearly an s, and Dr. Tannenbaum’ should be 
expert enough to distinguish between a broken s and a semicolon. 
In 107.22 the correct reading is Fames; there is no trace of an I 
or any space where one might have been. In 39.35 he is again 
wrong and Mr. Thom-Drury right, for the correct reading is deity 
not Diety, The same is true of Venomous (not Venemous) of 
110. 14, hue (not hewe) of 101. 16, when as (not whenas) of 19. 33, 
and The Ivy (not The, Ivy), of 56. 24. In 10. 11 the correct read- 
ing is not Joan as he says but loan, and in 104. 23 he gives sefe as 
correct, but the original has selfe. What the note on 79. 14 may 
mean I do not know, but there is no need for it since primitive, 
which Mr. Thorn-Drury prints, is the reading of the quarto. While 
Dr. Tannenbaum is thus busy introducing errors into the text in 
places where it is correct, he passes over some other things that 
really are errors; it would, however, be unkind to list these and 
deprive him of the pleasure of finding them for himself. 

JOHlSr J. P-AEBY 

University of Illinois 


Thougli advice is always welcome, I am not as grateful to Mr. 
Parry as I perhaps should he. I do not need his advice and if I 
may judge from his letter— he is not competent to give me any. 

I did not "lament” the sad fate of Thomas Eandolph; I only 
pointed out a "curious fatahty” attending the texts prepared by 

his modem editors. ' , , , , v. - 

It is kind of Mr. Parry to say that I am ‘ probably nght in a 
number of cases” in which he was incapable of reading the script 
of BOTPo of Eandolph’s poems. I have photostats which will con- 
vince anyone having a knowledge of the secretary script that I was 

right in every instance. , * 

Mr Parry should have had the wisdom to know that I was not 
preparing “a line of retreat” for myself, but was stating an iin- 
poiLit fact. That the Eandolph quartos of 
proved by his collation (if his collation is correct). My fallibility 
is not proved by the fact that the Eosenbach quarto differs from 
Mr Parry’s quarto; if I had erred in my citations from the 
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Eosenbach quarto, my standard, then Mr. Parry could logically 
have said that I too am fallible — ^which Ull grant — ^but not as 
faEible as 'he, Hazlitt, Smith, and Thom-Drury. As a matter of 
fact, having checked Mr. Parry’s readings with the Eosenbach 
quarto (with the assistance of Mr. Nesbit and Mr. Hymes, both 
of the Eosenbach Company), I want’to say that all my readings 
but one (104. 33) are correct. It does not follow therefore that I 
am "evidently . . . not acquainted with the Greek character for 
(TT,” or that I cannot distinguish a semicolon from a broken s. 
In 104. 33 the reading in the Eosenbach quarto is selfe, not Thorn- 
Drury’s selve (in my original communication selfe was misprinted 
sefe). 

Mr. Parry’s final hint that his edition (or Thom-Drury’s ?) is 
worse than I think it, is interesting, but has no bearing on the 
points I wished to make : that Eandolph’s text has not been edited 
accurately and that the reviewers of books dealing with Eandolph 
are not trustworthy guides. 

Samuel A. Tannenbaum 

New York, N. Y. 


If Dr. Tannenbaum’s original object was to point out that copies 
of the 1638 edition differ from each other, he expressed himself 
somewhat awkwardly and I misunderstood him. The object of my 
reply was to raise the question whether reviewers should accuse 
an editor of inaccuracy if he follows faithfully the copy he has 
before him. Dr. Tannenbaum apparently thinks they should, but 
he has not given us the criteria whereby he is able to pronounce Dr. 
Eosenbach’s quarto the authoritative one out of what must originally 
have been a fairly large edition. 

John J. Pabbx 

University of Illinois 


A CEUX IN MUCH ADO AND ITS SOLUTION 

The "great crux” of Much Ado About Nothing is Leonaio’s line 
(t. i, 19 — ed. Pumess) : " And sorrow, wagge, crie hem, when 
he should grone” (as the line stands in the Polio). No modem 
editor retains the original text; most editors adopt Dyce’s modifi- 
cation of CapeE’s alteration ("re-composition”) of the line and 
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read Bid sorrow wag, cry ^ hem when he should groan,” interpret- 
ing wag ” as be gone Some try to retain the And ” of the 
Polio and to interpret' wag ” as a substantive (= a merry fellow) 
in apposition with sorrow others, also retaining And”, plead 
for the retention of “wag” (as a substantive) and the conversion 
of “sorrow” into an adjective (“sorry,” “sorrowing”); and so 
forth. Not one of the emendations which has been proposed since 
the publication of the Furness Tariorum commends itself to the 
present writer. 

“ And sorrow, wag,” is clearly meanmgless. The rhythm of the 
sentence requires the word “ wag to be construed as a verb or to 
be replaced by a verb which the compositor could have mistaken 
for “ wagge ”. But if “ wag ” (or its substitute) is a verb, “ And ” 
must be replaced by a verb. Oapell suggested replacmg “ And ” 
by “Bid” and has been followed by many editors; but Capell 
offered no explanation of how the printers of the Quarto and of 
the Folio came to substitute “ And ” for Shakspere^s “ Bid 

That the compositors might have misread Shakspere’s “Bid” 
(really “bid”— almost all Elizabethans began lines of verse with 
a minuscule) for “ And will be conceded when the accompanying 
facsimile is studied. 

Shakspere, we know, sometimes began his letters with a decorative 
long upstroke (see the m and the F in "me William” in his 
autograph on the third page of his will). A I with an initial ve^- 
cal upstroke is identical with a capital A as made by some Eliza- 
bethan penmen. And if we remember that Shakspere habitually 
omitted his i-dots (not one of the i’s in his extant signatures is 
dotted), we see how the compositor could have misread Shakspere’s 
" bid ” as " And ”. 

"Wag” has been objected to on various grounds: it has a smack 
of comicality, it is used intransitively, and so forth. To my ear 
"wag” IS objectionable mainly because of the occurrence of the 
word “ beard ” in line 18 (" If such a one will smile and stroke his 
beard”) ; it suggests that the compositor misread the poeifs word 
because of the suggestion inherent in the word “beard”. That 
this word was “trudge,” speUed “trugge” and written with a « 
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which was mistaken lor an open a, I am fairly confident. Nothing 
is easier than to mistake a variety of Elizabethan secretary 
tr for 2 i,w (or the reverse). In Elizabethan manuscripts (e. g,, in 
The Marriage of Wii and Wisdom) we often find dg for gg and 
gg for dg; the New English Dictionary records an example of 
trugg^d for “ trudged as late as 1622. Shakspere has the word 
several times. I should therefore read, “ Bid sorrow trudge ; cry 
^ hem ^ when he should groan ; An Elizabethan audience would 
have felt in the expression a play on the by-word, ^^set thee 
down, sorrow I 

Samuel A. Tannenbaum 

New York, N. F. 


A SOURCE FOR THE FIRST QUARTO OF HENRY V 

The presence of ‘ Qerard and Verion* in the First Quarto list 
of the French nobles slam at Agincourt, Henry F, iv, viii, 105,^ 
where the corresponding Folio line reads ' Beaumont and Marie/ is, 
if there exists no source for the names, a glaring example of the 
Quarto^s corruption. Not finding such a source, Hereward T. 
Price writes, in connection with his stenography theory for the 
Quarto: ^^If we could find any chronicle in which these names 
appear, that would indicate a possible source for the Quarto. 
Personally I believe that they are due to some error.^^ * 

The Brut account of Agincourt, however, includes, I find, the 
name Qerard m the very list of French dead in which Beaumont 
and Marie appear. For Marie is the sixth name on the list; Beaur 
mont eighty-fourth; Gerard twenty-seventh here: 

The Lord of Quemes, 

The Lord Daunchy, 

The Lord Gerard of Herbanes, 

The Lord lohn of Gres . . .* 


* King Henry V. Parallel Tents of the First and Third Quartos and the 
First FoUo, edited by Ernest Roman, in the Shakespeare Reprints, HI 
(General Editor — ^Wilhelm Vifetor), Marburg in Hessen, 1908. 

* Price, Hereward T., The Tent of Henry V, Newcastle-under-Lyme, 1920, 

p. 22. 

® The Brut or The Chronioles of England, edited by Friedrich W. D. Brie, 
in two parts, Early EngUsh Tent Society, 131, 136 (1906, 1908), ir, 566. 
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And Herimes may even have been misread to become VertoUj since 
H and F, 6 and t are possible confusions in Elizabethan hand- 
writing. 

If Qerardj then, is correct according to The Brui, there arises the 
inevitable question as to the reason for the insertion of Gerard’s 
name in the Pirst Quarto edition of the play, when Beaumont and 
Marie are found in the Polio. The Brut was probably used by 
Caxton, Hall, Stow, and Holinshed. It is only known that the 
dramatist used Holinshed and The Famous Victories of Henry F, 
Did Shakespeare also know The Brut, and borrow a line or two 
from it, as he may have borrowed from Pabyan and Stow, and 
Hall for the same play? Which phrase did Shakespeare intend? 
Were the names of Beaumont and Marie, perhaps, crossed out in 
the manuscript, and that of Oerard written above? Or was the 
hypothetical stage-adapter responsible for the change, or the 
pirate? The problem here is a perplexing one, and merits a close 
examination of The Brut, both for the light it may throw on Shake- 
speare’s use of historical sources and his technique, and for the 
light it may throw on an otherwise questionable Quarto line. 

Baebaba Damok Simison 

Smith College 


POPE’S INDEX TO BEAUMONT AND PLETCHEE 

As a part of tibie editorial apparatus of Ms Homer aud Ms 
Shakespeare, Pope compiled elaborate inices of Clmracters, 
‘Thoughts ox Sentiments’, Speeches, Descriptions, Similes, and 
the like. Pope’s folio copy of Ben Jonson possesses incomplete 
holograph indices as well as some ‘ source ’ attributions. 

Among its Pope manuscripts, the British Museum contains three 
sheets of an incomplete index to the 1679 folio Beaumont and 
Fletcher.® Fifty Comedies and Tragedies is paged as two Tolumes. 
Pope has Hsted passages from thirty pl^S- TM^-one 
drawn from sixteen plays appear in Ms index to Yol. i, and forty- 
seven entries from fourteen plays in the index to V ol. H. 

1 “ Pope and Ben Jonson,” ItLN^ xlv (1980), 86-8. 

* Eff 1960 ff 1-3. The pages have been improperly order^ ^ „ 

ing iiTlIndex to VoL S leaf 8, index to Vol. Kpages 8 and 4 should 
l/reversed) ; leai 8, condnsion of index to m m 
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Several entries call lor special comment. ' Schoolmaster, his 
ridiculous Speech,^ ^ Scholarship ridiculously describ^d,^ ^ Scholar, 
contemned ^ recall Pope^s lifelong aversion to the Augustan equiva- 
lents of MLN, PMLA, and notes like this. The remembrance 
of Three Sours after Marriage and the tremors of co-author on 
opening night must have prompted the starring of the similitude 
^ There is no Poet acquainted with more shakings and quakings, 
towards the latter end of his new play, when he^s in that case, 
that he stands peeping betwixt Curtains, so fearfully that a Bottle 
of Ale cannot be opened, but he thinks some body hisses, than I 
am at this instant.^ ® 

Pope did not include the Two Nolle Kinsmen in his edition of 
Shakespeare,^ but he comments upon it in his Preface. He has 
been speaking of Shakespeare^s reading in the classics and the 
Italian novelle, and concludes by remarking : ^ The use he has made 
of Chaucer in Troilus and Gressida, and in the Two Noble Kinsmen, 
if that Play be his, as there goes a Tradition it was (and indeed 
it has little resemblance of Fletcher/ and more of our Author 
than some of those which have been received as genuine).^** On 
the other hand, an entry in the MS. index, ^ Madness, described 
in a Lovesick Maid ^ (A Copy, 1 presume, of Shakespear’s Ophelia 
in Hamlet),^ by implication assigns the play to Fletcher.® 

For Pope, as for most English men of letters from the Kestora- 
tion on, the Elizabethan theatre meant, to all intents and purposes, 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher. The discovery of 

® The Woman Mater, Act n, Sc. 1. 

* Pope was the first editor to call into question the Shakespearean canon 
as set by the Third Polio, in which had appeared such plays as Sir John 
Oldoastle and the Yorkshire Tragedy, In his Preface, he adds to the 
defence of his omissions: 'I should cconjecture of some of the others 
(particularly Lovers Labor Lost, The W interns Tale, and Titus Andronious), 
that only some characters, single scenes, or perhaps a few particular 
passages, were of his hand ’ (I, icx) . 

“Of the collaborators, Pope told Spence 'Beaumont was not concerned 
in above four or five plays with Fletcher.' (Ohserealions, ed. Malone, 93). 

^The Works of Shakespear . , . Collated and Corrected by the former 
Wditions, By Mr, Pope (London, 1725), I, xi, 

''The Jailor's daughter. 

“Oliphant [The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher . . , [1927], 327-8) 
quotes Pope's witness, and concludes; ‘ On the whole, it must be said that 
the evidence for Fletcher is fairly good, and that that for Shakespeare is 
not to be brushed aside as worthless/ 
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Pope^s (MSS) indices prompts the conjectirce that at one time 
Pope entertained the, notion of editing Shakespeare’s contempora- 
ries as well, and that towards the accomplishment of this project he 
began reading and annotating, doubtless at the period during which 
he was engaged upon Shakespeare. The project suffered aban- 
donment, for reasons easy to guess. Shakespeare proved onerous 
beyond expectation : the very meagre payment promised Pope when 
he accepted the commission from Lintot implies that the pams 
involved in any sort of adequate editmg were greatly underestimated 
by the publisher, and, particularly by the editor. And then came 
Theobald with his ShaTeespeare Restored. Wincing painfully. Pope 
relinquished any further notion of dallying with texts; and in the 
Dunciad he paid his final respects to the ^ verbal critics ’ who sought 
to elbow men of letters from concern with their predecessors. 

Austin Wakebn 

Boston Unweraity 


CAMPION, VAEIANT-EBADINGS 

Thomas Campion’s well-known poem There is a garden in her 
face,” is, in Prederick Locker-Lampson’s Lyra* Elegantiarum (no. 
xzxv), ascribed to Eichard AUison, The poem occurs in AUison’s 
An Sowre*s Recreation m Mudclce (1606) where no reference to 
an author is made. This fact may have led to the confusion. Cam- 
pion, in his note to the reader prefixed to the Third and Fourth 
Boolce of Ayres (1617), m whidi the poem later occurs, remarks 
that some words are in these Bookes, which have been cloathed 
in Musicke by others ” The version in the FouHh BooTce of Ayres 
3S the same as that in Allison, except for four words.^ W. 0. Bron- 
son’s English Poems (ii) dates the poem '' about 1617 ; yet, it 
appeared in Allison in 1606, and in Eobert Jones’ VlUmum Tale 

in 1608. _ ^ 

Da-vh) Lovett 

BailtvmoTe 


(lii 4^-«.8 the poem now stands the sense requires attempt, approach may 
fr^m an earUer version in which the last two lines were 
Those for TKm (iii, 6). Lodce^Lampson Alison 

Tall these, hut changes prow to Slow (i, 2 ) and /iow to prow (i, 4) . 
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THE TEXT OP L0VW8 LAST SHIFT 

Twenty-five ye«ars alter the appearance of his first comedy, 
Colley Cibber published the first collected edition of his })lays. 
During the quarter century between 1696 and 1721, he had been 
himself the chief support of the reformed stage, Addison and Steele 
had presented morality and refinement in their periodical essays, 
and Eowe had founded sentimental tragedy. The text of the 1721 
collected Plays shows m the case of Love's Last SInfl several signifi- 
cant changes, which represent what their author presumably re- 
garded as improvements. 

The following sentences and phrases have been omitted alto- 
gether : ^ 

1. , . . , if it once comes to that, I don’t question but you have been 
familiar with me in your imagination. Marry you I What, lye in a naked 
bed with you’ Trembling by your side like a tame lamb for sacnftccl (p. 
17).’* 

2. . . . , for her stinking breath. (68) 

3. . . . , my breath stinks, does it? (69) 

4. . . . , considering how little rest you’ll have to-morrow night. (72) 
[They are to be married the next morning.] 

6. Yomg Worthy, Nay, as for that matter, the night before a wedding 
is as unfit to sleep in as the night following. Imagination’s a very 
troublesome bedfellow. — ^Your pardon, ladies, I only speak for myself, (72) 

6. ffe helohes. [Stage direction] (80) 

The following changes are notable: 

1. Maidenhead (69) becomes maid. 

2. Raging passion (78) becomes huming passion, 

3. Nev>ravished in receiving what he ne’er enjoyed (79) becomes new- 
hlest in receiving, etc. 

Also omitted in the 1721 edition is the scene at the beginning of 
Act IV (pp. 66-67). This is a '^low^^ comedy scene having noth- 
ing to do with Ihe mam issues of the piece. In it Sir William 
WisewouM, on an evening walk, encounters two bullies, with whom 
he has an altercation. He is saved from a ducking in the canal 

have not here noted changes which consist merely of corrections in 
grammar or phraseology for the sake of clearness. 

* I give the pagination of the first edition, which is erroneous. Following 
page 50 is page 66; there are no pages 51-64, 
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by the timely arrival of the Worthy brothers and the two young 
ladies. The speeches of the bullies are rather heavily sprinkled 
with dammes and are' vulgar, if not actually offensive to decency. 

These excisions and emendations, made by Cibber to 'conform to 
the new taste of audiences for refinement of language, show the 
force which the new movement had attained since the first repre- 
sentation of this comedy ; besides the influence of the new morality, 
they show also in the omission of the scene of the bullies the 
growing tendency towards gentihty in comedy, which Goldsmith 
later lamented. 

Dougalb MacMillan 

The University of North Carolina 


LA ROCHEFOUCAULD AND CERVANTES 

In his book entitled Le Livre des Plagiats (Pans, Arthfeme Ea- 
yard et Cie.) M. Georges Maurevert in discussing the plagiarisms 
made by La Rochefoucauld says: 

Dans Tune des derni^res Editions des Maximes, M. G. Grappe rappelle 
que nous sommes I’auteur de la d4couverte d’un des plus 41iont4s plagiats 
de La Rodiefoucauld. Le soleil la mort ne se peavent regwrder fMoe- 
ment^^ qui est tout bStement I'exacte traduction d’une pens6e de Cervallt^B 
sertie dans une de ses nouvelles: le Fetit-F'ds de Bo/noho P<mga ou le 
Licencid de Verre. . . . 

^‘On dit mtoe — ecrit Cervantes — que maint ^tourdi d'6tudiant et sou- 
vent maint grave professeur, tira son 4critoire de la poche pour coucher, 
par 4crit, les r4ponse8 de ce fou sensA C'est ainsi qu’elles sont arriv4es 
jusqu^4 nous.” 

Et Cervantes poursuit, plus loin: 

. . Voici quelques-unes de celles qu’on a recueillies de la bouche de ce 

fou raisonnable; , * t 

“II y a deuctf ohoaee qvfon ne pewt regwrder fUoement: le aoleu et la 

mort, , , 

I do not knov how serionaLy the Treadh take this hook of M. 
Manrevert which, though hardly a scholarly work, has gone through 
many editions without anyone, to my knowledge, challenging ihe 

ip 64 of ninth edition, no date. M. Maurevert cites as his t«t used: 
Oerowtes. Now^les des meOletirs Bomam Mtnmgen, li- 

toairie Hadiette et Oie.), Le Pem-FUs de Bmeho Paim, p. 248. 
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error made by the author in attributing the maxim e of La Roche- 
foucauld to Cervantes. As long ago as 1893^ Eoulchc-Delbosc dis- 
cussed in detail the French translations of Cervantes^ Novelas 
EjemplareSy^ and placed special emphasis on the way in which the 
Licenciado Vidnera had been translated and adapted. He quotes 
from the preface to the translation of the Novelas, made by Louis 
Viardot m 1838, wherein the translator explains that he has omitted 
the Licenciado Vidnera because of the almost insurmountable dif- 
ficulties involved in the task of making a French translation. 
However Viardot in his second edition, 1858, included the story 
with the following prefatory remarks : ^^Aujourd^hui, je vais prendre 
example sur Le Sage, et, m^emparant du cadre adopte par Cervantes, 
dont je donnerai une traduction libre et abregee, je remplirai ce 
cadre par une maticre nouvelle, non de mon invention toutefois, 
mais emprunt4e au mSme pays, k toutos ses provinces ot en quelque 
sorte k tons ses habitants. En un mot, au lieu des intraduisibles 
lazzi que prSte Cervantes au fou raisonnable de sa nouvelle, j^em- 
prunterai les proverbes de FEspagne, et le Licencie Vidnera s^ap- 
pellera le Peiii-Fils de Sancho Panga. Dans cette esp6cc d^uibit 
d^Arlequin, il n^y aura de moi que la couture.^^ ® Foulchd-Delbosc 
follows this quotation with the words : II cst regrettable que Viar- 
dot se soit born6 a ce quhl nomme une traduction libre ot abregee \ 
il est encore plus f&cheux qu^il ait cru devoir remplir ce cadre par 
une serie de proverbes qui n^onfc rien k voir avec le Lincmde!* 

Obviously the famous saying of La Rochefoucauld : Le soleil 
ni la mort ne se peuvent regarder fixement ''' is not to be found in 
the Licenciado Vidriera nor in any other work of Cervantes.** 

Gboege Invim Dale 

Cornell Unwersity 


* Cervantes. Le Licencie Vidriera, Nouvelle traduite en fiancais avec 
une preface et des notes par R. Foulche-Delbosc. Paris, H. Welter, 1892 

* Cited by Fouldwi-Delbosc, op, dt., p. 32. 

^ M. Maurevert refers to other proverbs by Cervantes in his study of La 
Rochefoucauld; but they have all been inserted by Viardot in his adapta- 
tion of the Spanish story, and consequently render null any discussion of 
them as sayings plagiarized from Cervantes. 
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TWO MISDATED LETTEES OF GUEZ DE BALZAC 

Letter I, Boot xxi, pp. 808-10 of the first volume, Oeuvres com- 
pUtes of Balzac, Billaine, Pans, 1665, is addressed to* Chapelain 
and dated Jan. 8, 1640, but in it Balzac makes the following state- 
ment (pp. 808-9) : 

I’ay recea, de plus, le Livre de Holstenms, & TAmour Tyrannique^ de 
Monsieur Scudery, de la lecture duquel, je vous eonfesse que je suis encore 
tout-esmeii, & tout-agit4 H y a bien quelques petites cboses dans cette 
piece que je voudrois qu^il reformast, & il pourra s*en adviser de luy-mesme; 
mais le reste k mon gr4 est incomparable; qui remue les passions d*vne 
e&tiange sorte; qui m*a fait pleurei en despit de moy; qui a fait que le Cid 
& le Soipxm ne sont plus mes delices. 

Chapelain had told Balzac about the Amour tyrannique and 
asked his opinion of it in a letter ^ dated July 11, 1639. He again 
wrote to him about the play in the following terms on August 28, 
of the same year : Dans cet Amour tyrannique il s’est surpasse soy- 
mesme. Mais, pour cela, il n^a pas surpasse le Old, quelque defec- 
tueux que nous Tayons trouv6.^^ ® This last letter is obviously an 
answer to Balzac^s. The two men wrote to each other about once 
a week and seldom waited more than ten days at the most to answer. 
Therefore, Balzac^s letter, probably written about ten days before 
Ohapelain^s letter of August 28, should be dated approximately 
August 15, 1639, instead of Jan. 8, 1640. 

Another letter of Balzac’s whidi bears a wrong date is found 
on p. 109, Vol. I, Oeuvres completes, addressed to the Abb6 de 
Saint-Cyran, It is dated Jan. 12, 1626, although Balzac says in 
it : " Mais pour le moins, Monsieur, asseurez-vous que ce n’est pas 
le monde que fadmire. Au contraire, je ne le regarde plus que 
comme celuy qui m’a tromp6 depuis vingt-huit ans que j’y suis.’^ 
Joly ^ thinks that Balzac is intentionally maldng himself younger 
by this statement in order that his letters may seem to be a stiU 
greater literary feat, produced by a very young man. This seems 
rather doubtful, since by the time of the date of the letter, 1626, 
his letters would have gone into several editions, 

^ Published 1638. Balzac often did not hear of or comment on works 
until some time after tney had been published. 

* Chapelain, Lettres, i, 464, Paris, 1880, published by P. Tamizey de 

Larroque. 

* Chapelain, op. <»t., i, 493. 

* Remw^ues sur Bayle, p. 166, Paris, 1752. 
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Now M. Gustave Cohen ® has proved that Balzac was bom in 
1695. Since it seems that there would be no reason lor Balzac to 
falsify his age in this letter, it must have been written in 1623, 
twenty-eight years after his date of birth, probably in the period 
of disillusionment which followed his return from Italy. 

These two letters are only typical of- the scores of misdated ones 
in the folio edition of Balzac’s works already cited, many of which 
have been corrected by Tamizey do Larroque.® 

W. R. Qtjtnn 


THE ORIGINAL OF EAVENSCROFT’S ANATOMIST, 
AND AN ANECDOTE OF JEMMY SPILLBR 

With the possible exception of The London Cuckolds, Edward 
Eavenseroft’s most popular play was The Anatomist, or The 
Sham Doctor.^ First written in three acts, it received frequent 
performances. Later, in a condensed and altered form, it became 
one of the standard English farces, and as such was acted in both 
England and America until early in the nineteenth century. Al- 
though most of Eavencroft’s plagiarisms have been identified, the 
original of The Anatomist, so far as I know, has not been men- 
tioned except in a casual allusion by Mr. W. J. Lawrence,® who is 
primarily interested in the actor Jemmy Spillcr. My chief purpose 
is to establish Eavenscroft’s source; but I shall, besides, question 
Mr. Lawrence on two points: (1) his identification of Jemmy 
Spiller as the actor praised by Riecoboni,® and (2) his statement 
that the performance of The Anatomist seen by the Italian was of 
the condensed and altered version. 

Robert Jennens in a letter ® dated Thursday, November 19, 1696, 

'^Eorvoams frangais en Hollande dans la m(nli6 da XVII sibcle, p. 
141, Paris, Champion, 1920. 

« Ohapelain, op, oiU, i. Lettres de Balzac, publidcs par, P. Tamizey de 
Larroque, Paris, 1873, 

^ Produced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields c. Nov., 1690, Printed 1697. 

Player-Friend of Hogarth”, The EUzaleihan Playhouse and Other 
Studies, Second Semes, p. '221. 

^Reflections ffistonques et Ontiques sur les Differens Theatres de 
L^Burope, Paris, 1738. Mr. Lawrence’s quotations are from an English 
translation, London, 1741. 

^ Quoted hy the Iteverend Montague Summers in his edition of Downes’s 
Rosems AngUoamis, p. 254. 
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« 

writes of The Anatomist as translated out of the French ”, but he 
does not give the author or title of the original. In 1738, Lnigi 
Eiccoboni ® has the following account : 

Au theatre de Linksinfild je me trouvai k la representation d’une 
Comedie, dont Taction principale ne m’dtoit point connue, mais il me fut 
aise de reconnoitre un dpisode^que TAuteur avoit sans doute place dans 
son intrigue C’4toit cette scene que nous avons tant vde dans Crispin 
MHeovn; le seul changement qu’on y avoit fait c*etoit d'introduire un 
Vieillaid a la place du Valet, qui fait rire le Spectateur par ses allarmes, 
lorsqu’ il se met k la place du cadavre que le Medecin doit dissequer. La 
scene etoit ainsi disposee: le Vieillard amoureux s’entretient avec un Valet 
de la maison de sa maltresse, le Valet entend du bruit, ou fait semblant 
d’entendre, il dit au Vieillard de se cacber, & comme toutes les issues sont 
feimees, il lui conseille de se mettre sur la table ofi Ton devoit apporter le 
cadavre; aprfes quelques difficultes le Vieillard y consent, & fait precisement 
les mfimes cboses que Crispin dans la Comddie FranQoise; mais pour donner 
une plus grande apparence de veritd k la supposition, le Valet fait desba- 
biller le Vieillard amoureux, & le met en chemise. On vient pour faire 
Topdration, on porte quantity d*instrumens de Cbirurgie. on se met en etat 
de dissdquer le cadavre, le Vieillard one, & la fourberie est ddcouverte. 

Je trouvai dans TActeur qui faisoit le Vieillard la plus parfaite execution 
que Ton puisse souhaiter, & que Ton apperqoit gueres dans un Comddien, s il 
n’a quarante ans d’expdrience d’exercice. . . Comme c’dtoit un rdle de vieil- 
lard qu’il reprdsentoit, je ne doutois nullement que ce ne ftt un vieux Comd- 
dien, qui instruit par une longue experience, & en m§me terns aidd par la 
pesanteur de Tdge, jouoit si naturellement; mais quelle fut ma surprise, 
lorsque j’appris que cet Acteur dtoit un jeune bomme de vingt-six ans tout 
au plus. 

The folloTring points in Eiccoboni’s account are notable. First, 
it -was only an episode in the comedy seen at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
which reminds him of Onspin M&decin,^ He says the main action 
was not at all known to him. Second, the episode differed from the 
original in that an old man, instead of Crispin, pretended to be a 
corpse. Third, it was the actor who played the old man who most 
impressed him, and drew a eulogy from him. Last, he was particu- 
larly surprised to find that this actor was only twenty-six years old. 
It may also be noticed that Eiccoboni does not give the name of 

either the comedy or the actor. _ 

The Beflesnons Eistoriques ei Critiques did not appear unm 
almost ten years after the death of Jemmy SpOler in 1739. In 

* By Nod II. Breton, Sieur de Hanterodie. Produced at Pans, al)out 
1674, and printed, 1680. 
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1761 Victor ^ repeals the Italiaii\s eulogy as an an(‘<*iloie <*omi(‘ciod 
with him. Samuel Ireland,® writing at thy end of the (*enlury, 
evidently does the same. Genest^s® account of Spilhu* (*ontains 
this and other anecdotes given by Victor, l>ut (Jenest is (*autious, 
and in connection with one of them, ho has the following rather 
sceptical note: This is so good a sto^y that one hopes it is true.” 

Mr. Lawrence/® reviewing Jemmy’s career, follows Vndor, Ire- 
land, and Genest in identifying Spiller as the actor referred 1o by 
Eiccoboni. He appears to be the first who adds that the perfor- 
mance which the Italian saw was one in which Jemmy played the 
part of “ Crispin the Sham Doctor in the farce of The A naloniisi — 
a condensed and considerably altered version of Raveiis(‘roft’s old 
comedy so called.” Although Mr. Lawrence has noti(*(Kl the con- 
nection between The Anatomist and Crispin Mfdecin, and is un- 
doubtedly correct in stating that the former was the jilay soon by 
Eiccoboni, he has not gone into the question. His readers arc left 
with the impression that, as the Italian says, the iwo works have 
only an episode in common, and that the principal action of one 
differs from that of the other. 

Such is not the case. A comparison of the two reveals that 
Crispin MSdecin is the play from which The Analomdst, as Robert 
Jennens wrote in 1696, has been ^Hranslatod out of the Prencdi.” 
To be sure, Eavenscroft has taken liberties with the original. 
When The Anatomist was first performed, it was given in con- 
junction with P. A. Motteu 2 c^s masque The Loves of Mars and 
YenuSj each of the three acts of the former being followed by an 
act of the latter. In order to connect the two, Ravonscroft has 
made additions,^^ so that the masque appears to be given for the 
entertainment of the characters of his play. Ho often translates 
so freely that he may rather be said to paraphrase. In spite of 
this, he follows very closely Crispin Medecin, With one minor ex- 
ception,^® the characters of The Anatomist correspond to those in 

^ The History of the Theatres of London and Duhlinj n, 

® Graphic Illustrations of Hogarth, 1794-9. This work is mentioned by 
Mr. Lawrence, but 1 have been unable to see it. 

^ Some Account of the English Stage, in, 271-2, 

Op, mt., 221-3. 

With the exception of a scene at the beginning of the play, these occur 
at the end of the acts. 

Eavenscroft omits the Ohirurgien, an unimportant character of OWa- 
pin MHecm. 
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the original, and in some cases have the same names, as, for in- 
stance, Crispin and Gerald. In Eavenscroft’s first two acts the 
same incidents succccG each other in the same order as in the 
French play. The third act contains some changes, the most im- 
portant of which is, curioasly enough, the addition of the very 
episode which Eiccoboiii describes as recalling to him a similar 
one in Oivipin M&decin. 

It is not strange that the Italian should have been reminded of 
the French jilay by this scene where Old Gerald (called le Vieillard 
in Eiccoboni’s account), in order to escape discovery, pretends to be 
a corpse on the dissecting table. The episode bears a close resem- 
blance to the scene in Crispin Medeein where Crispin pretends to 
be the corpse. It is strange, however, that Eiccoboni should liave 
been impressed by this scene, which has been added by Eavenscroft, 
and should not have noticed the one in the preceding act where the 
Englishman duplicates the original exactly by having Crispin on 
the dissecting table. Perhaps Eiccoboni arnved at the theatre too 
late to witness the earlier spisode. Perhaps, writing many years 
later, he remembered only what had most interested him, namely, 
ihe performance of the actor who had played the old man. 

If Mr. Lawrence is correct in his statement that the r81e as- 
sumed by Jemmy Spiller was that of Crispin the Sham Doctor, it 
is evident that Jemmy cannot be the actor eulogized by Eiccoboni. 
Cnspin is the valet, and it is perfectly clear that the Itahan was 
referring to the interpreter of the part of Old Gerald.^* Every- 
thing that Eiccoboni recounts "le VieiEard” as doing, even to 
removing his clothes, is done by Old Gerald, and there can be no 
question that it is " le Vieillard ”, and not Crispin the valet, who 
is the subject of Eicoboni’s praise. Jemmy Spiller may have been 
a remarkable actor, but it appears that in this case he has long been 
the recipient of credit due some one else. That he was the subject 
of other anecdotes, the reliability of which cannot be depended upon, 
may be seen by GenesPs ” account of him. It wiE be recalled that 
Eiccoboni was particularly amazed to find that the player of le 
Vieillard was only twenty-six. Mr. Lawrence, supposing that 
Jemmy’s age is referred to, says that the Italian " is absurdly wide 

« It is leasonably certain that he is. For confirmation of this, see Genest, 
op. oU., m, «4 and 278. 

“ I have not been able to identify this actor. * Op. otf., m, 271-2. 

8 
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of the mark/^ Since it was not Jemmy, Eiccoboni may very well 
be correct. 

Because we know that the Italian^s visit to London must have 
occurred before 1738, and since Mr. Lawrence dates it as 1727J® 
it is unlikely that the performance under di>s(*ussion wns of ^^a 
condensed and considerably altered version oL* Raven seroft^s old 
comedy What evidence there is seems to point to the original. 

Genest^*^ thinks The Anatomist was altered about 1743, when it 
was given at Drury Lane on November IS, witli Vfitice Preserved, 
Assuming that Mr. Lawrence’s date of 1727 ^** iov Kicooboni’s 
visit is correct, we find two perlormances recorded at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields for that year, one on March 25 and the other on Decem- 
ber 22, and on each occasion it is the only play inenlioned. If it 
was the condensed version, some other play would hav(i boc‘ii on the 
bill. As late as 1735, The Anatomist was still being [irinted m its 
original form, which is not proof, but is an indication that it was 
being so acted. Mr. Lawrence may have been led to suppose that 
Eiccoboni saw the condensed version, because the laitor recognized 
only an episode and not the whole plot. But it seems likely a 
foreigner would be more confused by the original lutersiiersod with 
acts of The Loves of Mars and Venus, than he would by tlic altera- 
tion, which is without the masque, and, though somewhat shortened, 
still bears a close resemblance to Crispin Medecin, Botli versions 
contain the two episodes of first Crispin and then Old Gerald im- 
personating the corpse. 

To sum up : (1) the original of Eavenscroft’s The Anatomist is 
Hauteroehe’s Crispin Medecin; (2) Jemmy Spiller is not the actor, 
as has commonly been supposed, who is eulogized by Eiccoboni; and 
(3) the version of The Anatomist which the Italian saw was pro- 
bably the original and not the altered one. 

Edwaub T. NoEErs 

Baltimore, Marylcmd 


”He disagrees with Victor and Ireland, who give 1715. 

Op, ciU IV, 69. 

^*This is a late date. The earlier the date the more likely that my 
contention is correct. 

Genest, op. oit,, nx, 103 and 219. 
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MiUon. By E. M. W. TiLLYjiED. Hew York: Lincoln 'MacVeagh, 
1930. Pp. viii -f 396. $5.00. 

The importance of this new survey of Milton’s writings is two- 
fold: it IS fully ail are of the results of recent investigation, 
including the work of Amcnean scholars; and it is the product of 
an acute critic who does not surrender his own judgment but 
writes with freshness and vitality on themes of importance to 
every student of Milton. The book is better balanced than that 
of M. Saurat, since it is not written to a thesis. It breaks com- 
pletely with the older school of criticism beginning wiUh Taine 
and extending through Pattison and Raleigh to Stoll. It is a 
valuable supplement to such a handbook as Hanford’s since its pur- 
pose 18 not to give an introduction to the study of Milton but to 
appeal chiefly to those who are already familiar with Milton’s work 
and are thus competent to follow the critical analysis that Mr. 
Tillyard supplies. 

The book contains more than thirty chapters, mostly short, 
arranged in three parts. There are also a generd Introduction, 
an interchapter, separating parts II and III, on Milton’s beliefs, 
and an Epilogue on Milton today. Thus it is easy to read, cumu- 
lative in effect. Primarily it is literary criticism, not history or 
philosophy. Tables at the head of each chapter give the necessary 
dates and historical setting; so the reader is constantly aware of the 
chronological arrangement. There is abundant material on Milton’s 
philosophy, but it is incidental to the main purpose. Ho systematic 
treatment of sources or of Milton’s relation to his times is given, 
but Mr. Tillyard writes with full knowledge of these matters ; his 
exposition is colored by his knowledge, and he gives us confldence 
in his judgment. 

The theme of the book is Milton’s mental and literary develop- 
ment, studied through a critical and chronological analysis of all 
Milton’s writings, t^ile Paradise Lost is the center toward which 
the main lines of investigation are constantly directed, there are 
valuable conunents on individual works such as Oomus, Lyddas, 
and the prose, and stimulating comment on Paradise Regained, In 
the appendices are brief discussions of some matters of date, inter- 
pretation, and influence in the manner of the independent investi- 
gator of specific problems. But the chief characteristic of the book 
is the informed literary criticism which it brings us. Mr. Tillyard 
has read widely in the literature of Milton scholarship, and his 
toowledge saves him from the imputation of mere appreciative or 
subjective criticism. AR this, however, is subordinated to the 
main task— to read the works of Milton and to set down his impres- 
sions of their meaning. 
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With such a statement of the plan and geiierfil character of 
the book and the impression which it conveys of maturity of 
judgment and never-failing interest, both of subject-matter and 
style, this ‘review might well stop. It is obviously impossible to 
iiscuss in detail, or even to give adequate summary, of the many 
matters that invite discussion. One might speak, for example, of 
Mr. Tillyard’s discussion of the lost Arthuriad and its relations to 
Milton’s earlier hopes for the Commonwealth. To the duscussion 
of the prose works Mr. Tillyard brings many new points of view, 
and on the whole the relationship between these works and the 
major poetry is more clearly brought out than m any previous 
treatments. As to tlie central meanings of Paradise Lost, the 
distinction between conscious and unconscious meanings, the con- 
tention that Milton himself changed during the writing of the 
poem, the distinction between the reforming energy of the pam- 
phlets which was carried over into the first books of the epic only 
to be succeeded by the pessimism checked by the courage of resist- 
ance that gathers force during the second half of the period of 
writing — ^those are matters of interest and importance. Different 
readers will of course have different impressions of the value of 
separate chapters. It is proof of the vitality of the book that this 
should be so. Every student of Milton will find in the book 
material of special appeal, whether of agreement or dissent, and on 
topics apart from his specialty he will be informed. The book 
suggests to a quite unusual degree things which one would like to 
ponder, or topics for further research. 

In his Epilogue, Mr. Tillyard suggests some reasons why Milton 
may not retain his preeminence among the English poets. His 
stress on reason made his place secure in the eighteenth century; 
his belief in qualified perfectibility and in regeneration through 
action made him acceptable to the Romantics. But the feeling 
that his ideas are outworn, coupled with the growing popularity of 
the Metaphysicals, may render him less acceptable to our present 
thought. But Mr. Tillyard gives good reasons why we need Milton 
today and a good account of the relation between his innermost 
thought and the requirements of our times, while in his Intro- 
duction he tells us his conviction that there is room for " several 
more attempts to find out with what Paradise Lost as a whole is 
most truly concerned.” There is such room, and the books will 
be written. Moreover, these books, like Mr. Tillyard’s, will dis- 
sociate the tendency of a certain school of critics, professional in 
approach, to try Milton by contemporary standards, from that 
truer relation of his thought to life which is independent of literary 
fadiion. Meanwhile, his book constitutes for students of Milton 
today a signal example of the present state of Milton scholarship 
united, as I have said, with a literary criticism that is both penetrat- 
ing and a stimulus to thought. 


Bnwisr Q-bebtoa'w 
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The Province of Literary History. By Edwin Geebniaw. (The 
Johns Hopkins 'Monographs in Literary History I.) Balti- 
more : The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1931, Pp. ai -f- 
183. $1.76. 

The Nature of Poetic Literature. By Louis Pbtee de Veibs. 
University of Washington Publications m Language and 
Literature. Vol. 7. November, 1930. Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1930. Pp. iz + 248. $1.60. 

Poetry and the Criticism of Life. By H. W. Gaseod. Cambridge ; 
Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. x -(- 168. $2.00. 

Literary Studies. By Amaeanatha Jha. Allahabad: Indian 
Press, 1930. Pp. 238. 

Hnfin Mdtherhe ' A m idst the confused controversy over the sup- 
posedly shallow quality of American literary scholarship, Mr. 
Greenlaw has said the right thing. Denying that it is the primary 
business of the scholar to be a moralist, a reformer, or a neo-classi- 
cal critic, he has, in the first chapter of his monograph, vigorously 
insisted that scholarship is a learning — ^a department of cultural 
histoiy with a prescriptive right to draw upon any pertinent field 
of knowledge. While sensitive souls may not always approve the 
vigor of Mr. Greenlaw’s language m condemning his contemners, I 
do not see how any real scholar can fail to applaud this skillful 
disentangling of the true claims of scholarship from the multitude 
of false charges brought against it. 

The second chapter he devotes to a study of the historic relations 
between literature and life contemporary with it as these relations 
have been determined by theories of art. In itself a valuable con- 
tribution to renaissance and eighteenth-century literary history, 
this section discusses the vexed question how far the literature of a 
given epoch is a transcript of the life of that epoch. Mr. Greenlaw 
shows that the true founder of literary history was Bacon, but that, 
because of the concept of poetry (literature) as philosophy teMhing 
by example. Bacon’s demand for cultural history was not imme- 
diately fulfilled. Mr. Greenlaw’s conclusions are that a transcript 
of life in literature is not realism,” that it is not something con- 
fined to the poet’s actual experience but must also include his 
literary sources, and that genius remains among the imponderables. 
In a sense these conclusions are both negative and commonplace, 
but in view of the attempts to read pathology into Pa/raMse Lost 
and political cunning into Shakespeare, it is well to be reminded of 
fundamentals. 

While I am for the most part in hearty agreement with Mr. 
Greenlaw in this chapter, I feel that in drawing so many iUustra- 
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tions Irom Eenaissance and post-Eenaissance literature, he has 
over-simplified a complex problem. One need not i'all into the 
errors of Tame or of writers contributing to fhe Modem Quarterly 
to observe that if literature expresses the aspirations as well as the 
actualities of an age (and I used this term to indicate my agree- 
ment that a transcript of life in literature is not realism), both the 
aspiration and the imitative actuality iji tum affect the epoch. In 
American histoiy, for example, the repetition by early voyagers of 
descriptions of tiie New World in terms of its exhaustless resources 
has tmdoubtedly affected American culture and literature. There 
are, in other words, types of problems in literary history which Mr. 
Greenlaw does not have opportunity to discuss, for Ins concern is 
with literary men and works rather than with literature as a cul- 
tural force. But literature as a cultural, and even as a social, force 
is an essential part of literary history and offers opportunity for 
piofftable synthesis. 

The third chapter (“ Fundamental Problems ”) seems to me less 
satisfactory for two reasons. It lacks the clear and admirable 
organization of the preceding discussions. And in the next place, 
Mr. Greenlaw concedes too much to the opposition. For example, 
he writes : 

. . . there are two avenues of approach to major poetry. One is to see 
in the masterpieces of the past, especially in the classics, evidence of what 
are called the immutable laws of literature and of the timeless and change- 
less character of the human spirit. 

Mr. Greenlaw calls this “the method of literary criticism” and 
seems to posit it as the opposite, or complement, of “ the peculiar 
province of hterary history,” But to indulge in phrases like “ the 
immutable laws of literature” and “the timeless and changeless 
character of the human spirit ” is to begin the whole weary debate 
all over. What is meant by “the immutable laws of literature?” 
What is meant by “the timeless and changeless character of the 
human spirit?” And why should Mr. Greeiilaw wiite that “ by the 
first method of approach, the Divine Comedy is a peat work of art 
to le studied wilhout regard to the time in which it was produced ” 
(my italics) when, even to the neo-classicist (for example, Vol- 
taire) the most striking fact about the Divine Comedy is the time 
in which it was produced, and the most striking error in neo-dassic 
comment on Dante, the misunderstanding of that time? Mr. 
Greenlaw teUs us that “there is no possible connection between 
material propess and the propess of spiritual insight ” in adduc- 
ing argument for this interpretation of criticism. This is hardly 
true. Let the reader refiect on the “ spiritual insight ” of an Aus- 
tralian bushman, and then on the relative material comfort of John 
Milton. But when Mr. Greenlaw further tells us that we must, of 
of course, understand the “lanpage” of such a classic (“lan- 
page” including “beliefs, institutions, conditions of life, intd- 
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lectual inheritance, and all that is most truly the outgrowth of the 
period to which tlie work belongs"), he in effect contradicts what 
lie has se(‘nied to say about fixed and immutable laws and timeless 
and chaiigelcKS character; the wheel has revolved once more, and 
we see that ni his anxiety to be fair to the neo-classicists, Mr. 
Greenlaw has indulged in a confusion of language so unusual with 
him as to lead me to wonder whether I have understood him aright. 
There is, quite clearly, no such dramatic distinction between these 
two methods of studying literature as Mr. Greenlaw^s language 
seems to imply ; and what Mr. Greenlaw really means, I take it, is 
tliat literary criticism is, in this sense, a function of a relation 
between two temporal factors — ^the critic and his time, and the 
literary work and its time; the epoch of the critic and the epoch 
of tlie work each having its particular compound of inherited con- 
vention, taste, pro 3 udice, and radicalism, so that between the two 
there is seldom moi'e than a rough sort of approximation. And so 
il IS that a Voltaire, who has read and reverenced Virgil, condemns 
a Dante, who has also read and reverenced Virgil; and the fixed 
and immutable laws of literature in such a case are found to involve 
us quite as much in a problem of literary scholarship as they do in 
a problem of literary criticism. It would be presumptuous in me 
to seem to instruct Mr. Greenlaw, and it is quite possible I have 
misunderstood him; and yet I feel that the one weakness of his 
admirable book is that it is too intimately bound up with problems 
of Eenaissaiice scholarship, despite the author^s happy excursions 
into other fields. 

The problem of scholarship and criticism is further illustrated 
by tlie three remaining books listed above. The volume by Mr. Jha 
we may dismiss as a farrago of that superficial literary chatter 
which too often takes the place of both. But Mr. Garrod^s lectures 
must give us longer consideration. They represent the urbane man- 
ner characteristic of cultivated British literary men; nor should 
their apparent simplicity deceive the reader into thinking that they 
do not spring from genuine scholarship. But with all his delight- 
ful, and occasionally shrewd, comment on Arnold, on Clough, on 
Emerson, on Eobeii; Bridges, Mr, Garrod leaves us doubtful as to 
precisely what relation does exist between poetry and the criticism 
of life. Discussing critical methods, he says: like all these 

methods; and there are others, and I like to mix them." This 
eclecticism is honorable testimony to lack of prejudice, but I con- 
fess it leaves me very much in the air, and I put down the volume 
with a sense that it lacks the weight and authority which better 
scholarship would have given it. 

Mr. de Vrieses study is heavier matter. In fact, its 846 pages 
are written with that dull, conscientious redundancy which is 
among the peccant humors of scholarship. The author^s intention 
is to relate the process of poetic creation to modern theories of 
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psychology and aesthetics; and the hook comes to us with the 
approbation of Dr. Herbert E. Cory and X’rol'cssor Padolford, to 
whom Mr, de Vries expresses deep indebtedness. Once again, I am 
compelled to wonder whether I have not misimderstood an author; 
for, stripped of much verbiage and technological language, wo learn 
that the poet is so endowed as to have deep sympathy witli what he 
describes (the doctrine of empathy),- that the method of poetry is 
to make emotional associations, often among unlike things, that a 
great poet differs from a minor poet by the greater vitality of his 
responses to the external world, that his emotional response "is 
more subtle, more refined, more delicate tlian that of the common 
man,” that he uses words which arouse both imagery and emo- 
tional experience in his reader, that his vocabulary tends to the 
concrete, and is rhythmic and musical, that poctiy is opposed to 
science rather than to prose, with more of the same order. This 
rapid summary of Mr. de Ynes’ various chapters is, in a sense, 
unfair, and yet, so far as the essential is concerned, a rough 
approximation of his doctrine. If contemporary psychology and 
contemporary aesthetics thus confirm what are relative common- 
places among hterary scholars who, on their own lines, long ago 
reached very similar conclusions, we may at least comfort ourselves 
with the reflection that we have been talking very good aesthetics 
and psychology all our lives. The most philosophical part of Mr. 
de Vries’ book seems to be the last two chapters, discussing " Poetry 
and Life ” and “ The Value of Poetry,” but it is just here, unfor- 
tunately, that conditions of space have prevented full treatment. I 
most desperately want to be just to Mr. de Vries, and I have read 
his book twice in that endeavor, but beyond confirming many 
truths to be found in other books on the nature of poetry, I am still 
not clear that he has added much to our knowledge of the mechan- 
ism of poetic creation as this is understood by scholars in literature. 

Howard Mdhpoed Joitbs 

Umoersity of Ukihvgm 


Toward Standards: A Study of the Present Critical Movement m 
American Letters. By Nobman Eobbstbr. New York, Far- 
rar and Eindiart, 1930. Pp. ziv 334 $3.60. 

Professor Foerster’s book is the latest tract in the Humanistic 
Movement. Messrs. Babbitt, More, and Eliot are frequently men- 
tioned in his pages; in a note he calls the roll of the right-think- 
ers, as Mr. More did in his essay on contemporary American litera- 
ture (the list is now a good deal larger) ; and he does not hesitate 
to use the first person plural in spemng of the sect. In a note at 
the end, it is true, Mr. Foerster attempts to deal, in the i^irit of a 
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"mere or pure” hximanist, with the Anglo-Catholicism of Mr. 
Eliol, which certainly threatens to introduce a rift mto the brittle 
substance of humanistic theory. But this only serves to make more 
aj)paiont his sound orthodoxy in the doctrines of Mr. Babbitt; and 
the individual quality of his work is determined, first, by his admi- 
ration of the method and style of Matthew Arnold, and, secondly, 
by his constant use of the, term ‘ criheal humanist’ to define his 
own position. For this term not only describes a general eharac- 
teristie of tlie humanists’ attitude toward their world; it may 
also be taken as an allusion to the fact that Mr. Foerster is a stu- 
dent of literary criticism, and goes a-hunting, not for poets or 
artists or scientists, hut for the literary critics by whom the errors 
of the modern western world are more clearly expressed and pro- 
fessed. 

It js true ho has his flings at Wordsworth, dismisses with more 
than critical disdain 

Wliat Shelley shrilled, what Blake once wildly muttered; 

and quotes Whitman frequently as the arch-heretic of Americanism. 
Still the main objects of his attack are critics: Tame, Renan, 
France, Pater, and, in Amenca, Randolph Bourne, Van Wyck 
Brooks, and Lewis Mumford; and it will interest readers of Mod- 
ern Language Notes to know that he discusses the famous revolt 
against Germanized graduate study in America, and points his 
doctrines by references to presidential addresses of the M. L. A. 
and similar bodies. 

It is now abundantly dear that what the humanists profess is a 
determined dualism. The whole "program of the Occident since 
the seventeenth century ” (to use Mr. Foersterts phrase) has been 
the study and enjoyment of nature — ^‘naturism,’ in a word — ; so 
that the modem man scarcely conceives of any truth that is not 
according to her gospd. Hence, of course, our devotion to sdenee; 
but hence, also, romanticism and impressionism in the arts; ana 
hence, in criticism, the acceptance of all experience as material 
of art. But the humanist, whether courageously or blmdly, chal- 
lenges all these prejudices and prepossessions. Mankind, he msists, 
will never find a saving truth in nature; let him strive never so 
hard, he will never emerge by his present route at any goal; at 
each laborious step he sinks deeper into the quicksand of barbarism. 
His salvation consists in his recognition of the duality of the world : 
" one law for nature, another for man.” At each new manifesto of 
the school we look for some softerdng, some resolution of this 
dichotomy. But each one makes it harder and sharper; and Mr. 
Foerster makes it sharpest of all, especially in a paragraph in which 
he dares to speak of nature as " external,” and contemptuously of 
her ways io man. Having reached this point we think that we 
must be committed to the acceptance of revealed religion or some 
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mysticism as the solution; but Mr. Poerstor alands at the opening 
ot that road with raised hand against us, sayitig Not that way/^ 
There is no way, it seems, except to go Greek. 

It would bo impossible in a short notice to argue the matter. 
But the reader ot' these pages cannot but say to himself that if 
^naturism^ were to be canceled out of our thought now by some 
grand decree, we should have to begin again exactly wli(‘vo the sev- 
enteenth century began, and proceed in the next three centuries 
exactly as the last three centuries did. Meanwhile we are loo 
deeply committed; we shall have to push on to the place we are 
going to — ^whatever it is — ^by the same hard road that we have 
traveled hitherto. 

Morris W. Oroll 

Piinoelon University 


The Latin Poems of John Milton, edited with an Introduction, an 
English Translation and Notes. By WAiiTBR MACivELiiAB. 
Published for Cornell University. New Ilavcii: Yale Umvor- 
sity Press, 1930. Pp. 382. $2.00. 

The problem of making a full scale reference edition of Milton’s 
works will probably be met, if it is to be met at all, only by a vigor- 
ous continuatiou of the policy represented by this volume and its 
several predecessors in the Yale and Cornell Studies in English. 
We have now Hale’s Of Reformation (Yale), Clark’s Ready and 
Easy Way (Yale), Ainsworth’s Of Education (Cornell), and the 
present edition of the Latin Poems. All of those works were or 
^ew out of doctoral dissertations. The publication, in caeli case, 
must have been heavily subsidized. It is not a serious objection 
that they contain much material that can bo found in Masson and 
other easily accessible sources, or that they represent no such acute 
and mature scholarship as that which has gone into the making of 
the Columbia text, now in process of publication. Their purpose 
is to supply aU the relevant introductory and explanatoiy matter 
in convenimt association with the individual work, and this pur- 
pose IS a highly useful one which could not easily bo carried out 
except by using the energies of successive generations of graduate 
students and the funds available for the publication of their dis- 
sertations. The work proceeds slowly and should be aided by tlio 
activity of other graduate schools whore competent direetioii and 
adequate libraiy facilities exist. The volumes listed above are satis- 
factory models, except perhaps Ainsworth’s, which indudos too 
much. The reviewer would suggest as a next step tho editing of 
the Familiar Letters. 

MacEellar’s work stands up fairly well with the others. The in- 
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troductory material consists of a useful brief account of the impor- 
tant but neglected sujiject of neo-Latin poetry, giving Milton^s 
work its pioper perspective, and of specific discussions of the indi- 
vidual poems, in which the latest scholarly information -regarding 
date, sources, biographical and literary significance is justly and 
skilfully presented. The notes are very full. 

It IS not to be expected that so difficult and extended a task 
should have been executed without fault. In the account of the 
Eenaissance tradition of Latin verse we miss a treatment of Mil- 
ton^s immediate English predecessors and contemporaries, Crashaw, 
the Fletchers, etc., and we might, perhaps, have expected more 
light on some of the problems connected with Milton’s poems them- 
selves. The philosophical piece, De Idea Platonica, for example, 
offered a particularly good opportunity for investigation. It should, 
in the first place, be associated with the other early evidences of 
Milton’s Platonism, and the conception of the architypal man 
should be referred, not to Plato directly, for he does not have it, 
but to the Kabalah (see A. E. Waite, The Doctrine and Literature 
of the Kabalah, p. 51), and to Hermes Trismegistus (see Poe- 
mandres I, 12 ff,), whom Milton mentions in the poem itself. It 
is not, perhaps, Mr. MacKellar’s fault that the puzzle of Milton’s 
misdating of several of the poems remains unsolved, but he is cer- 
tainly too credulous in assuming, with Masson, that the poet could 
actually have interpreted the Latin phrase anno aetatis as meaning 
"at the age of.” We cannot follow him, moreover, in attaching 
the apologetic epigram Haec ego mente olim laeva to the seventh 
elegy alone. It applies equally well to the first and fifth and is, 
like Elegy VI, a declaration that the Ovidian mood is with Milton 
a thing of the past. 

MacKellar’s translations, though they are independent, unpre- 
tensious and in general faithful, need to be carefully checked. The 
reviewer notes for example in Elegy I, line 27, the rendering of 
sinuosi iheairi as "winding theater,” which is meaningless. It 
refers either to the sweeping tragic robe, as Moody supposed, or to 
the concave rotundity of the auditorium. In line 49 of the same 
poem. Nos quoque lucus haiet v%cina consitus ulmo, MacKellar is 
certainly wrong in saying, "I visit, too, the neighboring grove.” 
Vicina is an ablative and goes with ulmo. Finally, the rendering 
" I am forced to live half my life without him,” for Dimidio vitae 
vivere cogor ego (Elegy IV, verse 20), is crudely misleading, 
though this may be due rather to carelessness of English expression 
than to false understanding of the Latin. All these passages are 
correctly translated by Nelson G. McCrea in The Student’s Milton 
(Ed. Frank A. Patterson, New York, Crofts, 1930). Though the 
reviewer has made no extensive comparison of these two recent prose 
versions, he is confident that the latter, done by a classical expert, 
will prove more trustworthy throughout. There remains, however, 
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enough first rate ■work in Mr. MacKellar’s ■volume to make us duly 
grateful for the conscientious labor which has gone into its prepa- 
ration. 

. Jam.es Holi-y Haneoeb 

WeBtem Reserve University 


Milton’s Bdbiinical Readings. By Haekis E. PiiETOTiEu. Urbana, 
University of Illinois Press, 1930. ' Pp. 344-. $7.50. 

The old school of Milton critics in the attempt to account for 
the embellishments with which Milton adorned and (ixpanded fhc 
brief story of the fall of man as found in Genesis usually coutoiitod 
themselves with attributing ah that they found no iirecodent for in 
the Bible, or the Apocrypha, or in the Qrei'k and Latin classics, 
to the work of Milton’s creative imagination. Tn more recent years, 
however, certain Milton scholars, equipped for such an investigation 
with a knowledge of Hebrew and related dialects, have discovered 
that Milton’s expansions of -biblical material may have had their 
source m the great body of medieval Jewish writings. They have 
found parallels to all the important Miltonic expansions of bibli- 
cal material m the Pseudepigrapha, works falsely attributed to 
bibheal characters; in the Midrashim, exegetical treatises on the 
Old Testament, particularly the haggadic Midrashim of the period 
between the third and the ■fifth centuries A. D. , in the great col- 
lection of Jewish legends and commentary such as the Pseuilo- 
Josefhus; the Chronicles of Jerahmeel; the Guide to the Perplexed 
of Moses ben Maimon; in the cabbalistic Zohar or Booh of Splen- 
dors; and in the Talmud. 

Three of these authorities — ^Maimonides’ Guide to the Perplexed, 
the Pseudo-Josephus, and the Babylonian Talmud — Milton’s own 
statements in his prose works prove he had road either wliolly or in 
part; and the others are known to have been accessible to him. 
Nor is his ability to read any or all of them questionable. Milton’s 
Semitic equipment, while not scholarly, was entirely adequate. We 
know that he taught in his private school Hebrew and the dialects 
Syriac and Aramaic, and that his lips were not, in his own plirase, 
“ uncircumcised.” 

The recent work of Milton scholars, while throiving a flood of 
light on Milton’s relations to non-biblical Semitic literature, has 
nevertheless left the main problem unsolved — ^the designation of the 
exact source of Milton’s borro'wings. To this problem Professor 
Fletcher provides in this volume a reasonable solution. This ho 
finds in the famous Buxtorf Eabbinical Bible, published at Basel 
in 1618-19, containing the Aramaic Targums, marginal variants, 
and various rabbinic commentaries. The latter could have been. 
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and very probably were, the sources of many of Milton^s expansions 
of the biblical material. The number of these parallels instanced 
by Professor Elctcher is distinctly impressive. 

Even more inijiortant^ however, than these probable 'identifica- 
tions of lIllton^s sources in particular instances is the effect the 
book will undoubtedly have in directing the attention of other 
scholars to a phase of Milton study hitherto eitJier ignored or 
mistakenly apjiroached. The problem of the oxtra-Semitic in- 
fluences upon Milton needed to be approached as Professor Fletcher 
has attacked it, by connecting Milton with definite rabbinical works. 
Quite long enough have Milton scholars amused themselves^ by 
collecting parallels between Milton^s Epic and this or that piece 
of non-canonical Jewish writing. Fascinating as such research was, 
it remained as inconclusive, and almost as profltless, as the theo- 
logical discussions of Milton’s own fallen angels. Pallaeious in- 
deed was the hope of establishing by means of the mere accumula- 
tion of parallels Milton’s connection with any jiarticular work, 
because of the persistent rabbinic habit of repetition. The same 
legend appears again and again m different authors. A case m 
point is Milton’s use of the tradition, common in rabbinical writ- 
ings, that Satan’s seduction of Eve was due to Just (PL., iv, 497- 
508, IX, 263-264). Precedents for this motivation Milton might 
have found in Josephus’ Antiquities of the Jews, in the pseudepi- 
graphic Apocalypse of Moses, in Maimonides’ Guide to the Per- 
plexed, in the Babylonian Talmud, or in the midrash Bereshith 
Bahia. No one can be sure in such a case which was the source of 
Milton’s acquaintance with this particular gloss. One guess is 
about as good as another till Professor Fletcher points out that 
Milton could have found this tradition, together with many others 
that he used, ready to his hand in Kashi’s commentary on the 
Genesis story which was part of the Buxtorf Bible. The volume is 
unquestionably a notable contribution to modem Milton scholar- 

Edwakd Chaotobt Baldwin 

XJniDersiiy of Illinois 


The Use of the Bible in Milton's Prose. By Habeis I'ran'ois 
BtiETCHEE. XJrbana: tJiiiTersity of Uliiiois Press, 1929. Pp. 
ITB. $1.50. (University of Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature, siv, 3.) 

With this systematic and exhaustive analysis of the use of the 
Bible in Milton’s prose, Professor Fletcher renders a valuable ser- 
vice to Milton scholarship. A definitive study of the char^r and 
extent of the poet’s nse of Scripture has long been needed, but its 
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appearance has had to wait upon an investigator who is directly 
and intimately acquainted with the Hebraic iiiaterials — ^the Hebrew 
Bible, its Aramaic paraphrases, its textual 'apparatus, and a host 
of lexicological and oxegetical matters — which are inextricably 
interwoven with every phase of such an investigation. The author 
has in several previous studies demonstrated his mastery oC Milton’s 
Hebraic sources. In the present investigation ho gives further 
proof of his unique position among contemporary e.xpositors of 
the poet. 

The purpose of the examination of Milton’s prose is to determine 
scientiheally the basic general truths, too long guessed at or mis- 
apprehended, about his knowledge and use of tlie Bible. These 
truths apply to his poetry as well as to his prose, but the latter be- 
comes the subject of investigation because it contains an immense 
number of exact chapter and verse citations and carefully indicated 
quotations, both ladnng in the poetry. Erom an analysis of these 
references — some 7500 of them — Abased upon seventy pages of tabu- 
lation and concordance, Mr. Fletcher definitely establishes many 
significant facts about Milton’s use of Scripture. An enumeration 
of a few of these must suffice: (1) Milton was qualifled to use 
virtually all the scholarly apparatus of his day, such as the Aramaic 
Targumim and the Septuagint for the Old Testament, and the 
Greek and the Syriac for the New; (9) ho was sufficiently familiar 
with the problems of textual criticism to compare variant readings 
from various manuscripts and versions; (3) he regarded the 
Hebrew as the only authentic text for the Old Testament and the 
Greek for the New, and the Authorized Version as the best English 
and the Tremellius-Junius as the best Latin translation; (4) he 
based upon the Authorized Version the vast majority of his English 
quotations agi’eeing with a recognizable English text, and all but 
a few of his Latin quotations agreeing with a determinable version 
upon an annotated folio edition of the Tremellius-Junius text 
(which included Beza’s Latin translation of the New Testament) ; 
(6) he translated directly from the Hebrew when dissatisfied with 
either of his favorite versions, and from Beza’s Greek text of the 
New Testament when dissatisfied with ihe Authorized Version or 
with Beza’s Latin translation; (6) he was considerably more exact 
in quoting after his blindness than before. There is much more 
of interest here, such as the causes and forms of his variants — ^the 
clipped quotations, the marginal readings, and the shoi-tening of 
quotations by changes in phrasing. Finally, the detailed evidence 
of Milton’s intimate acquaintance with Temeh, the Aramaic Tor- 
gumim, and many forms of commentary and critical apparatus, 
lays the foundation for the author’s proof in his more recent 
Milton’s Bablinioal Readings that the poet used tho rabbinical 
glosses of Eashi, David Kimchi, Ben Gerson and other oxegetes in 
the composition of RwraMse Lost. 
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Except tor minor details, Mr. Fletcher’s case seems flavless. An 
luadoquiiie exposition of the tables on Milton’s use of the Bible 
before and after his’ blindness, or else some inconsequential incon- 
sistencies between the exposition and the tabulation;, the failure, 
111 comparing passages, to italicize differences and similarities; 
opcasioiial repetitiousness and verbosity — these are the most serious 
faults. As a donionstration of the poet’s accui-acy in composition, 
his sei-ufiulous adherence to authentic sources, and his ams^ing 
eiudition, this study must win a secure place among the important 
contemporary contiibutions to Milton scholarship. 

ISEAEL BaEOWAT 

2feio York Univctsit}/ 


Reference Guide to Milton from 1800 to the Present Day. By 
David IIabkison Stevens. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1930. Pp. x+303. $5.00. 

This work is the most exhaustive attempt ever made to compile 
a Milton bibliography. It contains about twenty-six or twenty- 
seven hundred different items: editions of Milton’s works, books 
about him or his works, articles, and references of more than pass- 
ing interest concenimg either or both. These items are arranged 
in nineteen specified classifications, the largest of which is the 
fourteenth, labelled “ General Criticism.” This group alone con- 
tains about eight hundred items, and, like all the others, is arranged 
chronologically throughout, although there is no outward sign of 
such arrangement. Anyone, regardless of his degree of acquaint- 
ance with Miltonic scholarship, will as he turns these pages find 
most of his old friends and many new ones. One very striking 
result of the perusal of this particular dassifieation is the impres- 
sion that much if not all of the more recent work on Milton is 
but repetition of that done sometimes as long as a century ago. 
Oeiiainly one very salutary effect of this book should be to make 
it mucli 'moro nearly impossible in the future for a writer to exploit 
ideas or material that have already been adequately dealt with in 
the past. Other classifications list the various editions^ of the 
works, both prose and poetry. Mr. Stevens has been untiring in 
seeking out the many editions of the nineteenth century and of 
the early twentieth. His list of them is in itself a measure of 
Milton’s popularity within that period. Hundreds of editions— in 
England, in America, and on the continent of Europe— testify to 
the persi.stent desire to road the poetry, especially Paradise host. 
For the prose, while the number of complete editions is not large, 
the number listed, nine, is surprising. Still other classifications 
arc concerned with tributes and ascribed works, editors, metrics, 
epic treatments, and Milton’s influence. 
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As one begins to use Ibis book, is seems as though it must contain 
at least a mention ol everything tiiat could possibly be included — 
and so it docs within certain limits. It eontdins every title listed 
under “ Milton ” m the catalogue of the British Museum. Equally 
exhaustive is the listing of articles from periodicals, those being 
for the most paid; the standard literaiy and “ learned ” journals. 
To these may be added a number of other periodicals in which 
MEtomc matenal appeared mucli loss frequently. Eor the period- 
icals scanned, little that would appear under “ Milton m their 
indexes has been omitted. One can rely-ou tins book for British 
Museum titles, for standard Literary and “learned” periodicals, 
and for certain others, so long as the items have an obvious connec- 
tion with Milton. 

In short, the great bulk of the work Mr. Stevens has done is so 
eminently good, that it seems a pity that the remainder could not 
have been of the same high standard of excellence. So far as the 
matter of inclusiveness is concerned, a simple stati'incnt 'to the 
effect that “the list is as exhaustive as I could make it within the 
time and means at my disposal ” would have made the book com- 
pletely immune from criticism on that score. Indeed, I am sure 
that IS what Mr. Stevens meant to say. No one who has worked 
with title largo number of items that he has would tacitly or openly 
admit that there was as yet any limit to the task of gathering 
them all. Certainly it is possible to add items to every one of 
his classifications; but there is, it seems to me, little point in more 
than admitting this. Why not, as omissions are discovered, add 
them to this list, at the same time giving thanks to Mr. Stevens 
for having done as much as he has 5’ ITis list of “Tributes” 
especially suffers in this respect ; but it is the most difficult of all 
to complete. 

Other faults are due to the classification. This is a difficult 
problem always in bibliography, and must have been to the compiler 
of this list. It would have been better perhaps to have made the 
arrangement of all the items rest wholly on chronology. In that 
way, even a vague idea of the date of an item would have located 
it with a little searching. As it is, one must often seek through 
every classification before being able to determine whether a par- 
ticular item is included or not. Then too the classifications get 
in each other’s way. To discover that the great standard biography 
is located not under “Biography ” but under “ General Criticism” 
causesi some misgivings. These increase with use of the book. AU 
of the classifications after the listing of the texts cause trouble. 
It is difficult to find a critical article concerning a particular poem, 
for such an item may be listed immediately after the editions of 
that poem, or it may be listed under “ General Criticism.” Like 
most classifications, when confronted with large numbers, this one 
breaks down. Nor is the index sufi&ciently reliable to remedy this 
diffieulty, as it might well have been. 
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Typographical errors, though relatively frequent, are almost en- 
tirely inconsequential, consisting usually of misspellings, frequenily 
pied t^pe, of no real Importance. In no case have these partic- 
ularly inconvenienced me. 

I am reasonably certain that no one has used the book to the 
extent I have in the short time since it appeared, and I have here 
tried to pomt out in what ways the work will bear up under the 
most rigorous usage, and in what ways it will not. No tool has 
ever come to hand that has furnished me with so much genuine 
assistance and suggestion as has tihis book in connection with aU 
phases of the study of Milton. There can be no doubt whatever 
of the debt all present and future students of Milton owe Mr. 
Stevens for this invaluable pioneering in the production of an 
adequate Milton bibliography. 

Haeeis Elbtohek 

Univerait}/ of Illinois 


Conway Letters: The Correspondence of Anne, Viscountess of 
Conway, Henry More, and their Friends, 16J^-168 j^; Collected 
from Manuscript Sources and Edited with a Biographical 
Account. By Mabjoeie Hope Nioolsoit. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1930. Pp. xxvii -1- 61'}'. $6.00. 

This volume presents two hundred and eighty-seven letters from 
manuscript collections in libraries at Cambridge, Oxford, and 
London. Aside from one or two fragments, none has ever before 
been published. Miss Nicolson has edited them with a rare com- 
bination of two valuable qualities, meticulous scholarship and eager 
enthusiasm for her subject. Not only are the letters themselves 
full of fascinating side-lights on maimers, religion, science, and 
philosophy in seventeenth-century England, but also Miss Nicol- 
son’s introductions to' the successive batches relate them to tiie 
currents of thought that were surging through England in that 
troubled and creative period. 

Miss Nicolson centers her study upon Lady Aime Conway, a 
woman of brilliant mind, who won the admiration and aSection 
of Henry More and captivated many another man of intellectual 
powers. But her book is more than a biography of the central 
figure. She was fortunate to find gathered around Lady Conway 
a group of considerable interest, — ^the shrewd and kindly second 
Viscoimt Conway, who wrote his daughter-in-law charming letters 
for her intellectual and moral guidance; the stolid and worldly 
third Viscount, whose affairs frequently took him far from his 
ailing wife; Sir John Pinch, who lived abroad in study and 
diplomatic service and wrote home to his sister a series of letters 
A 
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that indicate how long the spirit oi the Renaissance lingered among 
certain English gentlemen, Henry More himself, versatile, pro- 
found, at times amaisitigly superstitions, stimulating jiupils and 
friends i^ith interest in Descaiies and in theological speculations; 
Valentine Greatrakes, halt physician and half charlatan, part 
mental-healer and part imposter, who is reported to have cured 
many patients by the laying on of hands and gained an extensive 
reputation as miracle-worker; Erahcis Mercury van Helinont, 
itinerant adventurer, cahbalist, experimenter in ])hysics and prac- 
ticer of sympathetic magic, who probably did more to soothe the 
mind than to cure the disease of his jiatieiit. Lady Conway; 
William Penn, George Keith, Eobert Barclay, and (dher leaders of 
the Quaker movement, who won Lady Conway to their faith, and 
through her persuaded Henry More to take a more tolerant view 
of •fceir cause, and through iiim began to obtain a fairer hearing 
among the educated classes of England. 

The Conway Letters give many important clues to the student 
of seventeenth-century thought. They do much to show how the 
philosophy of Descartes came over into England and became a force 
in the new intellectual developments that centered at Cambridge, 
how Copernicus was regarded by an educated Englishman, how 
medicine was practiced in dose connection with both magic and 
experimental work. They disclose how Henry More turned to 
Biblical criticism as a means of so correcting orthodoxy as to save 
Christianity from the attacks of the “ atheists.” They reveal the 
ascetic and stoic and unworldly elements in the tem])er of More, 
the fear that More shared with the Cambridge Platoiiista of the 
"mechanical” elements in Cartesianism, the transformation of 
Descartes’s doctrine of the soul into a belief in spirits and ghosts 
and spectres of the unavenged dead. But Miss Nicolson has 
eliminated from the Conway Letters the bulk of the more tech- 
nical discussion of philosophical problems that were of such vital 
concern to the thinkers of the decades just before Ikicki*. She has 
presented enough, however, to arouse our expectations for that 
further treatment of Henry More which she promises later to offer 
us. And she has handled her material so ably as to lead us to 
expect further important light on the period which she has already 
done much to illuminate. 

Stbruno P. Laupbeohi 

Amfier&t College 


The English Bible as Literature. By OtTARtiis Ailbit Dins- 
MOBB. Boston : Houghton MifBin, 1981. Pp. xii 332. $2.00. 

In several respects Dr. Dinsmore’s work is superior to other dis- 
cussions of the Bible for the general reader. In the first place, 
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considoring the question how so small a country and so unfortunate 
a nation could have produced the greatest book m the world, his 
method of answering' differs from the usual one. Instead of 
attompling a summary of Palestinian geography and Hebrew 
history, he shows by a senes of contrasts with other ancient peoples 
how the Hebrews came to be what they were. His study of the 
literary qualities of the Hebrew mind, its intuitive and imaginative 
tendencies, lis unique capacity for "visualized emotions,” is, a 
distinct contribution to the subject. 

Again, the author is not'so much concerned as earlier wiitcrs in 
this field with the mere technical questions of classifying biblical 
literature into types and sub-types. He gives sufficient definitions 
of myth, legend, prophecy, apocalypse, and so on, but he does not 
emphasize distinctions of form as such. His concern is that the 
reader should bo led to appreciate, beneath the diversity of types, 
the pervading presence of the rehgious genius. There is enough 
information in the volume about the documentary sources of the 
Hexateuch, the dates of the prophets, the interpolations m Job, to 
serve for any general study of the Bible as literature, but the in- 
formation is not obtruded or formally phrased. In order to make 
the book available for textbook use, the author has provided in an 
appendix select bibliographies and suggestive questions on each 
chapter; but the body of the work has no textbook flavor, and will 
bo widely popular among general readers. 

Comparison of biblical literature with the sacred books of other 
nations and with the greatest modern literature is one of the valu- 
able features of the discussion. The fifth century final redactor 
of the Pentateuch is compared with his contemporary Herodotus. 
The sixth century Second Isaiah is contrasted with his contem- 
poraries Buddha and Confucius. Psalm 104 is set over against 
Ikhnaton’s hymn to the sun, the noblest expression of Eg^tian 
monotheism. On the other hand, we have parallels between Shake- 
speare and the psalmist, between Job and Aeschylus, between the 
proverbs of Ptah-hotep and those of the sages of Israel. By no 
means in all cases is the comparison to the disadvantage of the 
secular author. Dr. Dinsmore rightly regards the Bible as of uneven 
literary quality, and distinguishes between its great and its medi- 
ocre authors. Eor tiie study of comparative literature his profuse 
citation of parallel passages will be useful. 

A novel feature is that after the chapter on the Hotels there 
is a separate chapter on “The Sayings of Jesus as literature.” 
Assuming that most of the sayings attributed to Jesus in the first 
three Gospels go back to an early apostolic tradition, he examines 
these aphorisms and parables as the work of the greatest poet of 
the world, who wrote but once, and then on the sand. 

An admirable style, abounding in vigorous epigrams and striking 
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antitheses, adds charm to this latest work of an honored Dante 
scholar who rounds out a distinguished career by guiding the in- 
different and the condescending back to the' book of books. 


The 'Umversiiy of Rochester 


John E. Slates 


Die englische BiograpMh der Tudor-Zgit. Von Makib SohOtt. 
Hamburg: Priederichsen, de Grayter & Co., 1930. Pp. 163. 
EM. 10. 

English Biography iefore 1700. By Donald A. Stauefbk. Cam- 
bridge : Harvard Umversiiy Press, 1930. Pp. xvii -f- 393. 
$4.00. 

In ways which are une-xpected and vital these two monographs 
are mutually complementary. Dr. Schiitt’s essay, although it is 
limited to the sixteenth century, falls short of Dr. Stauifer’s book 
bibliographically. Tt is obvious that a complete survey of the 
original literature is one of the larger services which studies like 
these have to render, and it is equally obvious that the limits of 
such a survey are very hard to fix. For Dr. Schiitt biography in 
the sixteenth century embraces rather more territory than it does 
for Dr. Stauffer; she uses such rubrics as Auslandischo Biographik 
in England,” including thereunder Beccatelli’s life of Cardinal Pole, 
as well as English translations of foreign work like Thomas 
Stocker’s adaptation of the French of Claude do Smsal tor his 
History of the Successors of Alexander surnamed the Great tahen 
out of Diodorus Siculus and some of their lives written ly the 
wise Plutarch. Yet in spite of her wider compass I have noted at 
least thirty titles in Dr. Stauffer’s much more far-Ilung biblio- 
graphy which ought by all odds to be found in her lists, while she 
has only some eight or ten titles — all, except the Molyneux life of 
Henry Sidney in Holinshed, unimportant — ^which Dr. Stauffer has 
failed to record. Her treatment of “ Dichtorischc Biographik” is 
weakened by the oversight of some interesting pieces for one of 
which she need have gone no further than the English Gamer, and 
her neglect of the anonymous life of Sir John Perrot contrasts 
sharply with Dr. Stauffer’s plea for the reprinting of that heroic 
story. 

Dr. SchiitPs faults are those of the thosis-writer and are partly 
inevitable in her situation. Her very short stay in the British 
libraries is her excuse for her imperfect bibliography and for her 
inaccurate transcription of sixteenth-century English. For the 
same reason we ought perhaps to regard as venial several typo- 
graphical errors like that which makes “ Whestone ” of Whetstone. 
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The proofreading of the German text is tolerable, but the mistakes 
111 Latin ^ give rise to the suspicion that knowledge of that language 
IS becoming as uncommon a luxury m Germany as it is in America. 

JJr. Schutt^s virtues are also those of the thesis-writer, but she 
has them in exceptional degree and it is here that she vitally supple- 
ments Dr. Staulfer. His emphasis falls upon the seventeenth 
century and the resultant illusions of perspective are perhaps most 
misleading for the preceding hundred years. His discussion '»of 
medieval saints’ lives is delightful but so short that, instead of 
lightening our darkness, if throws highly colored spot-lights upon 
a few idols of the theatre. Only when we have followed Dr. Schutf s 
careful and penetrating investigation of the tidal induence of hagio- 
graphy in Tudor times — rising, falling, and rising again as the 
religious excitement of the century counteracted the effect of advanc- 
ing civilization — are we fully prepared for Dr. Stauffer^s observa- 
tion that Walton brought the saint^s life to perfection. The inter- 
action of hagiography with the principles of Plutarchan and 
Suetoniaii biography and of Aristotelian ethics is admirably indi- 
cated by Dr. Schutt, with a detail which makes the inner process 
of growth actually visible. The most perfect specimen of the result- 
ing hybrid had a foreign habitat, but we willingly follow her abroad 
to observe it in Ludovico Beccatellfs Tita: Wie Pole im Leben 
humanistische Bildung mit der Gesinnung eines christlichen 
Biscliofs vereinigt hatte, so ist seine Biographic ein schones Beispiel 
der Synthese dcr grossen antiken und mittelalterlichen Form- 
tradition.^^ 

Both writers give us excellent discussion of the relationship of 
The Mirror for MdgisLraLes and its congeners to biography, and 
the treatment of GavendisVs Wolsey in this connection is their most 
revealing point of tangency. Dr. Schutt blames Cavendish rather 
ineptly for indifference to his historical context and thinks that 
thereby he set an evil precedent. Dr. Stauffer^s praise of his sub- 
lime detachment is vigorous but not adequate to the problem. Both 
writers indicate his paradoxical but artistic development of his work 
as a tragedy in the medieval sense. Usually it is Dr. Schutt who 
has more to tell us of the significant relations of her subject to the 
stage — in themes, situations and plots — ^but here it is Dr. Stauffer 
who makes the illuminating remark that, As in Shakespearian 
tragedy, this play does not terminate abruptly, but draws to a 
close in obvious and uiirulTlcd anecdote.^^ And he goes on to quote 
Cavendishes final words about the cart and six horses and the five 
marks given to him by the King to defray his charges homewards. 

Dr. Stauffer’s flair for the right passage to quote is unerring. 
His treatment of the seventeenth century is a masque of quin- 
tessences — ^the very souls of all the biographical books that matter, 

^eort&maG for eafterme, p. 19. mti for ante, p. 71. moderatior for 
fnoderatio, p. 89. 
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either for their absolute worth or for their hislorical importance, 
and those reembodicd spirits respeaking thei? weightiest words. He 
can sum up a literary subspecies in an epigram : as when he says 
of the funeral eulogists that they damned with great prai.se. ,lie 
recognisses the lines of kinship which arc the iiorve.s of literary 
histoiy and writes some trail -blazing pages on Sir Kcnelm Digby’s 
intermediate position between Sidney’s Arcadia and Richardson’s 
Pamela, Bacon’s Ehzdbelli seems to Dr. StauH'or to stand signifi- 
cantly at the threshold of a century of “ character.*? ” and he draws 
the distinctions between them and fiiography with the nicest 
accuracy. In Lady Anne Ualkett he sees a potential novelist con- 
strained by destiny to be an autobiographer, and in Thomas 
Raymond he finds a man who “ may stand comparison with such 
nineteenth-century mental analysts as Stendhal and Samuel Butler.” 
He does justice to Baxter, comparing him lUuminatingly to St. 
Augustine in the Confessions — a point which partly atones for his 
provokingly undocumented assertions of the influence of the Fathers 
of the Church. Want of documentation is not characteristic of the 
book as a whole. When it serves his purpose, as it does in his 
study of the growth of Walton’s Donne, he uses it effectively. 

There is something preposterous m applying modern critical 
ideas to the biographical writing of the lienaissancc. Elaborate 
classification encrusts it wuth obscurity, and terms like Gestalt are 
so much salt to put on the bird’s tail. Dr. Stauifer eschews labels 
and relies on his great critical acumen. The resulting clarification 
of his subject could hardly be excelled; its contours and inter- 
relations within itself and its foreshadowings of the future are all 
brilliantly discovered. Its relations with the past arc less satis- 
factorily indicated. The classical influence in the sixteenth century 
is hardly less incompletely appraised than that of hagiography. Dr. 
Stauffer sees the development of biography as a kind of evolution 
toward the ever more complex or more diversified, and he would 
probably accept Professor R. M. Lovett’s liclief that, ‘‘ Only under 
the influence of modem realism has the biographer boon permitted 
to approach his public on the side of its strongest interest- that in 
human experience — and to make use of the most exciting part of 
his hero’s experience — that in which he depai-ted from the accepted 
mores.” * To the present reviewer his long, closing “ Critical 
Survey ” would be more valuable if it had been WTittcn with some 
strong, counter-lialancing principle of unity such as Sir Sidney 
liee’s dictum that biography should “ transmit a personality ” for 
“ monumental and exemplary purposes,” That way may lie Sprat’s 
Cowley and even the medieval saints’ lives, but that way also lies 
Boswell. 


University of OaUfomia 


Mbiuutt Y. IlrToitKS 


* Bevieu) of Literature, Vol. rv, page 298, 
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Essays and Studies. By Members of the English Association. Vol. 
XVI. Collected by H. J. 0. Geibeson. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1931. Pp. 190. 

This volume hfis been collected under the scholarly eye of Pro- 
fessor Grierson and is worthy of the standard which we have 
learned to expect of the English Association — ^not less because ^n 
occasional volume has fallen short. The value and interest of the 
separate articles may be su'ggested by a brief commentary. 

The first paper, "Classical and English Verse-Structure” by 
Mr. E. C. Trevelyan, is' a modern variant of the old Campion- 
Diiiiiel controversy on the possibilities of quantity in English 
verse. While Mr. Trevelyan believes that English verse-structure 
must continue to be marked by accent, he advocates a ju^cious use 
of quantity as a principle of freedom and enrichment. He com- 
ments on the late Eobert Bridges’s experiments at some length, and 
glances at vers lihre, but misses an opportunity to discuss the 
experiments of Mr. T. S. Eliot, who has concerned himself with 
moat of the jirolilcms considered in this essay. 

The genetic approach to literature is exemplified by Mr. B. Ifor 
Evans m " Keats’s Approach to the Chapman Sonnet.” Not the 
least of Mr. Evans’s achievements is his demonstration of the rela- 
tive poverty of this method as a means to the appreciation or 
evaluation of literature. At best it can help us to perceive the 
quality of the poet’s imagination as a transforming power, but the 
chances of success witli this method decrease as the imaginative 
power of the poet studied increases. 

Mr. George Rylands’s " English Poets and the Abstract Word ” 
is an interesting extension of one phase of his study in Words and 
Poetry. The power of combining the concrete and the abstract, in 
which Mr. Eylands finds the peculiar excellence of Elizabethan 
Etoraturo, is a restatement, on the level of diction, of Mr. EEoPs 
far-reaching generalization on the sensibility of seventeenth-century 
poets (Homage to John Dryden, p. 30). " This faculty,” says Mr. 
Eylands in turn (p. 76), "was graduaEy lost durmg the seven- 
teenth century, and despite the efforts of certain poets of the 
Romantic Revival, who harked back to the Elizabethans for inspira- 
tion, it has never fully been recovered.” 

in “ Conjectural History or Shakespeare’s Henry YXII” Mr. 
Peter Alexander introduces some salutary scepticism into the con- 
jectures which have been made at the expense of Shakespeare and 
histoiy. Where the Eighteenth Century felt that Shakespeare 
needed correction, and the Nineteenth that he could do no wrong, 
the Twentieth seems to feel that he could do no wrong like that 
which has been done to him. 

Mr. J. M. Wattie contributes a paper on the tense system of Old 
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En ghaTi, in which ho shows the fruitful beginnings of modem fea- 
tures of English tense. A paper by Mr. Jo}in Sparrow on “ John 
Donne and Contemporary Preachers” gives not only a valuable 
sketch of 'Seventeontli-century methods of preparing sermons for 
delivery and for publication, but also an essential preview of the 
material for a study of the text of Donne’s sermons, together with 
suggestive hints of procedure. 

Jn “A Scventeenui-Ccntury Manuscript of Poems by Donne, and 
Others ” Mr. H. Harvey Wood reports on a newly discovered MS. 
of particular mterest to editors of Corb6t and Ralegh. Two items 
which sliould not be missed ai-e the variant version of Shakespeare’s 
second sonnet and the poem entitled “ Mr. Tilinau of Pembroke 
Hall in Cambridge his motives not to take orders,’’ wlucli appears 
in this MS. side by side with the epistle from Donne which it occa- 
sioned. For some reason Ralegh’s last editor, Miss Latham, is per- 
sistently called Miss Lathom in these pages. All in all, this is a 
volume which most scholars will want to read. 

GEOBGB WiLIilAMSOlT 

Ummersity of Otegon 


The Drinking Academy. A Play by Thomas Randolph, Edited by 
Samuel A. Taneenbaom and Hydes E. Rollins. Cambndge : 
Harvard University Press, 1930. Pp. xxv 64. $2.60. 

In prmting a second time the text of this MS play (now in the 
Henry Huntington Library) the editors have corrected the few 
misreadings or misprints in the original printing liy Professor 
Rollins {PMLA., xxxix (1924), 837-871). The greater part of 
tile mtroduction and a large number of the notes are devoted to 
an effort to prove Mr. C. L. Day’s theory (PJILi., XL (1928), 
800-809) that the play was tiie work of Thomas Randolph. The 
editors date the play between 1023 and 1020, and argue that the 
many parallels between it and the known works of Randolph 
suggest that he bowowed extensively from it in later compositions. 
More convmcing is the editors’ argument that the manuscript, witii 
its many corrections and revisions, is in the hand of the playwright. 
Presumably they admit, however, that the writing of the play 
bears little likeness to the Randolph signatures reproduced by 
Hazlitt, which, they say, “ may or may not be goxiuino autographs,” 
and which, because all signatures tend to become mechanical and 
conventional, might be of no assistance in the question of identifi- 
cation. 

In his review of the volume, however. Prof. Moore Smith {RB8., 
VI (1930), 476-488) has pomted out not only the authenticity of 
the signatures but the existence in the Trinity CoUege records of 
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several lines certainly in Randolph’s handwriting. Until examina- 
tion of these lines shows them to be written in the same hand as 
the manuscript play, it seems ranch safer to follow Professor 
Moore Smith in asi'nbiiig The Drinhing Academy to some imitator 
and plagiarist writing after 1640, when an edition of Randolph 
wrongly included a poem by Cleveland from which the play pre- 
sumably borrowed. Almost convincing is Professor Moore Smith’s 
suggestion of Robert Baron, well known for his plagiarisnl of 
Milton, who showed els^whero familiarity with Randolph’s work, 
and who as a friend of James Howell might weU have borrowed 
the Latin epigram on tlio Synod of Dort. It is to be hoped that 
some, s])e(!iraen of Baron’s handwiting can be found and com- 
pared with the Huntington MS. The ascription of The DnnUng 
A cademy to Randolph ajiparently furnishes a splendid illustration 
of the danger of seeking to determine authorship by citing parallel 
passages. 

Baldwhst Maxwell 

Vniversitjf of Toma 


The Life of Marlowe and The Tragedy of Dido Queen of Carthage. 
Edited by C. P. TtrcKBE Beookb. Hew York : The Dial Press, 
1930. Pp. xl-f-338. $4.00. 

Tamhurlaine the Great. Edited by U. M. Ellis-Pehmob. Hew 
York: The Dial Press, 1930. Pp. xiiH-321. $4.00. 

“ So far we have but one of Marlowe’s circles, and that the one 
in which he conjured devils. There are signs unmistakable that 
he had also other circles more nearly celestial.”^ So wrote the 
present review or a few months ago concerning Christopher Marlowe 
and his Circle by Professor Boas. How comes Professor Brooke 
with his life of Marlow'o, in which he attempts to indicate some 
of tliese circles more nearly celestial, and to put the various circles 
into approximate perspective. 

Professor Brooke begins with the Canterbury circle, and adds here 
and tliroughout, sometimes profitably, to our store of facts. The 
story then loads to the Cambridge circle, where Professor Brooke 
collects, explains, and not infrequently iRuminates the Imown facts 
concerning Marlowe’s university career. The most debatable matter 
perhaps is the suggested explanation for Marlowe’s now famous 
expedition abroad in goverment service. It may be doubted if 
Professor Brooke’s plaster version of Marlowe’s activities will prove 
more acceptable than the all-tar versions it is aimed to replace; 
but it ought to show that a plaster veraion is still possible. 

After Cambridge, Professor Brooke points out that Marlowe had 

^ MM ., snv, 381 . 
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less than six years to live, most o£ them in and around London. 

01 this period, during which nearly all of has iinportanl poetical 
work was done, iew biographical 1‘acts are known, until ilui very 
end.^^ Thai puts our knowledge neatly into its pro[)er j>eis[)ectivt‘. 
In London, Mailowe managed to associate on terms ol i’neiidshij) 
with such men as Sir Walter Ralegh, Sir Thomas Walsingham, and 
their circle. “ This was excellent company. Better could hardly have 
been found m England. ... We may easily imagine ihat Marlowe 
was not at his best in the society oi‘ Kyd or Uaiiies.^’ T'hat is a 
sane adjustment of perspective between J\Iarlo\r(‘’s knouii ('ir(*l<\s of 
good and evil angels. The last two chapters, on Scad bury, and 
Deptford, deal with Marlowc^s very last days. Pro lessor l>rooke^s 
conclusions arc pretty ecriainly too favorabie to Marlowe* liere and 
throughout; but that is an eiior on the right side jusl. now'. 

In all his work, Professor Brooke never forgi*ts his literary 
objective. Indeed, he is perhaps a hit too iiujiatjenl with those 
surviving fragments concerning Marlowe which do not sci*in to 
throw light upon the literary problem. Professor l)rook(*^s life of 
Marlowe is as a whole the sanest and most just jiresenial ion w(* yid 
have, even though the state* of our knowledge perniiis it to lx* only 
a first adumbration. 

Professor Brooke also edits the play of Dido. The outstanding 
feature of his work he himself recognizes : 

Parallels of thought and w'^ording between T)ido and other Marlovian 
works are almost inuumciable, as the* notes will show. ... In the notes 
upon these I have attempted to show how often the priority of the Dtdo 
passage Is attested by its closer relation to the context and less claliorated 
form. 

It is a fascinating game, and profitable withal w'hen played so 
cautiously by one with so fine a literary discrmniialioii as Professor 
Brooke ; but one fears it may stimulate the more i>arallel-chasi*rs io 
redoubled eltoris. Many of these ideas are the more rast*iimling 
when one finds the seed in the Aaneid, the bud in JJido, mid the 
full blown flower elsewhere. One can actually si‘e the poetic mind 
of Marlowe awork. 

Without in any way failing to appreciate the (^xcellout w'ork of 
Professor Brockets fellow editors, many will regret that Professor 
Brooke has not himself done the whole of Marlowe, as in movc^ 
youthful days, perhaps rashly, ho promised to do. Tliero is yet 
time ; there is yet hope. 

Miss Bllis-Fermor edits the two parts of Tamburlame. The 
chief criticism, perhaps, is that she regularly halts betw'o(*n two 
opinions. On punctuation, she has woll-curbod longings for Mr. 
Simpson^s rhythmical pointing. The stage directions arc a more 
troublesome matter, the Elizabethan stage system having l)cc‘n rfon- 
taminated with the modern. An ironic commentary on the results 
of such contamination is furnished in a recent discovery by Sir 
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Edmund Chambers. In II Tamlurlaine, v, 1, the Governor of 
Babylon is brought before Tamburlaine, who orders. 

Go diaw him up, 

Hang him in chains upon the city walls, 

And let my soldiers shoot the slave to death. 

Now Sir Edmund has discovered an account which shows that the 
Governor was taken off the stage that his dummy might be sub- 
stituted as the target lor loaded guns. What is more important, 
the o£t-relorred-to city walls turn out to be one of the posts on the 
stage. There was present no wall w^hatever, nor anything to look 
like a wall, in spite of all the repeated references to it. Need one 
recall in this connection Bhaksperc^s jesting about the wall in 
Midsummer Nighfs Dream? 

incidentally, this fundamental fallacy underlies all of Sir 
Edmund^s explanations of the different locales of the Elizabethan 
stage. That a scene is supposed to take place m a certain setting is 
no indication that the sotting was in any way represented on the 
stage. Even if a certain set is repeatedly referred to, that is no indi- 
cation that it IS actually represented. Wall or battlement may equate 
with post, or doubtless with various other possible places of projec- 
tion, elevation, or suspension, depending on the fundamental need. 
No wonder that walls, battlements, and such supposedly fixed objects 
have a marked tendency in Sir Edmund's summaries to roam about 
the stage. Professor Thorndike, with his no-man's-land stage, or 
overy-man's-land stage, is rather the better guide here. 

Miss Ellis-FermojPs introduction has the conventional sections 
on early editions, date, authorship, sources, stage history. The 
evidence on these points is carefully, clearly, judicially summed 
up. Grounding upon the work of Miss Seaton, Miss Ellis-Permor 
gives a good general sketch of the development of the Tamburlaine 
story, and of Marlowe's use of contemporary geography. But if 
she and Miss Seaton will turn to " Asphaltites or Asphaltum" in 
Cooper's Thesaurus, they will learn that Marlowe's oft repeated 
Asphaltis Lake is really a lake, not a city. 

Yet quite correctly, Miss Ellis-Fermor considers these sources 
to be relatively unimportant after all. 

If this, then, be the distinctive quality of the first part of Tamlwrlame, 
that almost unbearable emotional illumination, that rare glow derived 
from the momentary overlapping of the freshness of youth and the richness 
of maturity, it is easy to see how little Marlowe owes to the theme of his 
play, how much the theme owes to the moment. 

The difficulty here, however, is that Marlowe's moment " is purely 
and solely the hypothesis of Miss Ellis-Fermor, itself first deduced 
from the play, and then proved by the play. 

Especially on Tamhurlaine, a considerable body of tact might 
be added and several intaitions disproved. But when aU is^ said 
and done, these two volumes were worth doing. If the remaining 
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voltimes reach Iho high slandarfl set by Professors Brooke and 
EUie-Bennor, we shall have a satiafactory edition, well abreast of 
modern scholarship, fre({uontly illuminating for us and seldom 
obscuring Marlowe the poet. 

T. W. Baldwiit 

VvmerBiiy of Ilhnois 


The Jem of Malta and the Massacre at 'Paris. Edited by 11. S. 
Bennett. London: Methuen & Co.j New "i'erk: Ijiiicoln 
MaeVeagh, The Dial Press, 1931. Pp. ix + 867. $‘J.OO. 

This is the third of the six-volume edition of the works of Mar- 
lowe being published under tlie general cditorshi]) of Professor 
E. H. Case. It maintains the high excellence of the preceding vol- 
umes of the series. With very few exceptions the sjielling has been 
modernized, although, for some uncertain loason, an exeeiition is 
made in the retention of bin. Variant readings and .suggested 
emendations are cited, and an abundance of helpful materiid is 
given in the illustrative notes. 

Although in the notes to The Jew of Malta the siinilarities to 
PAe Merchant of Venice are fully noted, neither in the notes nor 
in the discussion of sources is any mention made of the lost play 
The JeWi to which Gossoii referred and from which Shakespeare 
certainly borrowed much. No doubt Shakespeare was infhionoed 
by Marlowe’s conception of Barabas, and it is conceivable that into 
the revision of Marlowe’s play additional similarities to The Mer- 
chant were incorporated, but it can hardly lie doulited that some 
of the many similarities of the two plays are duo to the mdelitednoss 
of both to The Jew, “ representing the greediiiosso of worlrlly chu- 
sers, and bloody mindes of usurers.” It seems reasonably certain 
that tlie title-part of The Jew must have been a Jewish iiiondmnt, 
drawn like Barabas, Shylock, and Sir Jonatlia.s of the Croxton Play 
of the Sacrament, in most vivid colors and impelled by an intense 
hatred of all things Christian. That does not, of course, mean that 
Marlowe may not also have taken suggestions from the careers of 
Joseph Nassi or David Passi. 

For The Jew of Malta Mr. Bennett prefers tlie generally accepted 
date of 1589-90, and he gives the verdict Not proven to the ascrip- 
tions of the Bellamira scenes to Heywood. 

A study of the suspect scenes with [Heywood’s well-known, unusual 
diction] in mind has led to very meagre results. . . . Those seonoH contain 
a mere handful of words that are not used elsewhere in Marlowe; and, 
on the other hand, do not contain many of the specifically Hoywoodion 
words and phrases. 

The composition of The Massacre Mr. Bennett would naaign to 
late 1S98, and for the undated octavo, which he accepts as piratic- 
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ally published, he thinks "an earlier date nearer the plague of 
1592-3 seems preferable to Mr. Tucker Brockets suggestion that 
the octavo appeared 'after a revision preceding the revival of 1601. 
lie recognizes, however, that such an early date for the octavo 
would indicate either Marlowe’s hand in an earlier Julius Caesar 
or there having been some play from which both Shakespeare and 
Mailowc borrowed. On January 18, 1601-2, Henslowe paid Alleyn 
£6 for the books of " the massaker of france ” and two other plays. 
Although perliaps no importance is to be attached to it, the oBser- 
vation may here be made that presumably neither of the other 
two plays had been published by that date, nor indeed, unless 
Longshanks is to he identified as Peele’s Edward I, had any of the 
nine plays for which Alleyn was paid in 1601-2. The book of an 
unprinted play might well have been considered worth more than 
that of one printed, but Alleyn received the same amount in each 
case. 

Like Mr. Greg, Mr. Bennett is not ready to label the " Collier 
Loaf” a forgery. It is to be hoped, now the Polger collection 
has so generously been given to the public, that a careful study of 
the so-called fragment will soon be made. ^ 

Misprints in The Jew of Malta are : * Shirley* s for Shirley’s (note 
to line 12 of Prologue to the Stage) ; slaves, for slaves, (!:» ib 215) ; 
till for still (note to I, ii, 310); mad. /or mad, (II, iii, 196) ; 
sheet for sheet; (note to III, ii, 11) ; Ladies for Lady (note to 
V, V, 6) ; and in The Massacre: Gyves for Gvyes (p. 169 n.) ; 
Greg for Greg (p. 170, 1. 18) ; upon for upon, (note to xx, 4). 

Baldwin" Maxwell 

University of Iowa 


Letters of John III, S:ing of Portugal, 1621-156? : The Portu- 
guese Text edited ‘vnth an Introduction by J. D. M. Pobd. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1931. 
Pp. XXX -j- 408. 

Professor Ford ■worthily continues ■the ■tradition of American 
interest in Portugal — a tradition in which he already holds an hon- 
orable place— by his edition of 3?2 letters of King John III. These 
letters are contained in two portfolios recently acquired by the 
Idbrary of Harvard University. , . ^ , 

Although the letters have already been stumed for historical pur- 
poses and a few (rather badly) pubHshed,^ it will certainly be of 
service to historians to have them available in such an accura^te and 
convenient edition as Professor Ford has given us. A chronological 
table of letters and a brief but helpful glossary have been added by 
the editor, in addition to a dear and competent mtroduction. 

It may be worth while to note that in the rather favorable esti- 
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mate of the achievements of the dull bigot John III; which Pro- 
fessor Ford quotes from Edgar Prestage (Introduction; p. xvii), 
the statement that the Inquisition which Johfi established in 1531 
practicallY destroyed Judaism” is false. Secret Jews continued 
to remain m Portugal in considerable numbers until the present 
day, when the establishment of the republic permitted them openly 
to profess the faith of their forefathers. ^ On page SO the place name 
Mocata is of interest as the source of 'the name of a well-known 
Jewish family of Portuguese origiU; established in England since 
the seventeenth century (see Jewish Encyclopedia, s.v. Mocatta). 

c D. S. Blon-dheim 


The English Women Novelists and Their Connection with the 

Feminist Movement {1688-11911) . By Joyce M. Hornes. 

Smith College Sudies in Modern Languages; xi. Nos. 1; 2, 3. 

Northampton; Mass., 1929-30. Pp. xiii + 152. $1.75. 

Lady Julia Mandeville, By Frances Brooke. Edited by E. 

Phillips Poole with Introduction and Bibliographical List. 

London : The Scholartis Press, 1930. Pp. 219. 8 s. 6 d. 

Miss Horner's study is divided into two parallel parts ; the first 
surveys the social status of the woman novelist from Aphra Behn 
to Jane Austen; the second seeks to analyse the specifically femi- 
nine qualities in the fiction of the same period. This ambitious 
project is carried out with considerable success. Miss Horner 
might have got nearer to the heart of her subject by substituting 
for the rather superficial biographical matter in her first part a 
closer study of contemporary views of feminine education and con- 
duct. She could have made good use of the kind of evidence 
gathered in Eae Blanchard's article, Eichard Steele and the Status 
of Women/' 8P., xkyi (1929), 325-55, and in Joachim Heinrich, 
Lie Frauenfrage lei Steele und Addison (1930). Economic forces 
and literary fashions should also have been given more considera- 
tion. The temper of the age is inaccurately described in a conclu- 
sion like this : ^^After Pamela no woman need be ashamed to have 
her name connected with the novel,” etc. (p. 32). And further 
reading in the field would have kept her from devoting four pages 
to the familiar but erroneous thesis that Mrs, Eadcliffe " was Sie 
first to introduce natural scenery, to any great extent, into ike 
setting of her novels” (pp. 72-76), On the other hand, she writes 
interestingly at aU times, and judges very justly when she has the 
evidence before her.^ This applies particmarly to her second part; 
the discussion of Eiehardson's attitude toward feminism and the 
survey of the heroines in various eighteenth century novels are both 
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fresh and suggestive, and the whole gives us an excellent commen- 
tary on Virginia Woolfs A Boom of One's Own, 

As Miss Horner^s -bibliography shows, much important material 
in eighteenth century fiction is inaccessible. Mr. Eric Partridge is 
dping students a real service by supplying them with excellently 
printed and moderately priced editions in this field, and it is to be 
hoped that other important secondary works of the period will soon 
be added to the Scholartis" Eighteenth Century ITovels. The dis- 
cussion of Mrs. Brooke^s life and works which Mr. E. Phillips 
Poole has provided is competent, and corrects the DNB on several 
points, though it is marred by a few misprints of names and dates 

Hannah Moore,” ^^ISfichol” for Nichols of the Literary Anec- 
dotes, 1775 ” for 1756 as the date of Moncrief s A^ppius, and even 
‘^1760 ” for 1763 as the date of Julm MandemUe) , For Mrs. 
Brooke^s literary and theatrical career more material could be 
gathered. Thus Mr. Poole says that about 1774 she offered her 
Siege of Sinope to Garrick, and that her chagrin at his refusal to 
produce it led to her attack on him in The Excursion (1777) ; but 
it may be added that in 1776 she offered Garrick an opera which 
he also refused {Private Correspondence of David Garrick [1832], 
II, 167-68). This may give us the date of her best-known piece. 
Rosin a, and the immediate reason for her attack on Garrick. Con- 
temporary references showing the esteem in which Mrs. Brockets 
novels were held might be gathered, — e. g,, The Exemplary Mother: 
Or, Letters between Mrs. Villars and Her Family (1769), i, 58-62, 
70-71; The Correspondents (1776), pp. 110-13; Journal of a 
Young Lady of Virginia, 1782 (1871), p. 12; various passages in 
Wolff and Deken^s Sara Burgerhart (1782) and Willem Leevend 
(1784-86). Mr. Poole is no doubt correct in claiming for Mrs. 
Brooke an important part in the fiction of the 1760^8 ; sentimental 
epistolary novels do not become common immediately after Clarissa 
and Orandison, but about the time of the English translation of the 
Nouvelle Eiloise, Mrs, Brooke’s translation of Mme. Eiccoboni’s 
Lettres de Milady Julietta Catesly (1760), and Julia Mandeville. 
While it is going too far to say that she is an essential link between 
Eichardson on the one hand and Fanny Burney and Jane Austen 
on the other,” it is true that she is ^^an interpreter to Eilglish 
fiction of the French novel of sentiment practised by Madame Eic- 
coboni and Eousseau” (p. 37). 

Alan Dugalu MoKillop 

The Bioe Institute 
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The Forerunners of Feminism in French Literature of the Renais- 
sance. Part 1. From Christine de Pisan to Marie de Oournay. 
By Lula McDowell Eichardson. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1929. Pp. 178. $1.25. (The Johns Hopkins 
Studies in Eomance Literatures and Languages.) 

Miss Eichardson delves into a controversy which relates at once 
to sociology and to literature, and which has had a long history. 
This particular study is limited to feminism as portrayed in French 
literature of the Eenaissance, and is to be continued, in a second 
volume, through the time of Moli^re. 

The author presents her documents in chronological order, with 
abundant quotation and summaries of the more important argu- 
ments, thus achieving an appreciable clarity and directness. A 
chapter on the origins of the debate introduces Christine de Pisanos 
defense of her sex against Jean de Meung. It would have been 
well to take into account here, if only as a basis for discussion, the 
earlier theses by A. Piaget ^ and E. Eigaud,^ in which the didactic 
elements in Christine^s work are thoroughly analyzed. 

Even though the femmist question m the fifteenth century is 
not studied as a whole, the Quinze joyes de mariage might have 
been brought in, as an excellent and entertaining example of the 
gaulois vein. One can quite comprehend the author^s omitting cer- 
tain manifestations of the esprit gaulois, which she says cannot be 
taken seriously. However, as she finds, Eabelais and others are 
proof that it must be included; and it may be that some of the 
weightier treatises on the matter should not be taken too seriously 
either. 

In the first part of the sixteenth century Miss E. discovers con- 
tributions to the literature dealing with women made chiefly by 
humanists and minor poets. One is surprised to find Martin le 
Franc discussed as of this period. It is true that his Champion 
des dames was republished in 1530, but it dates from about 1440, 
and belongs in the chapter on origins. If the 1630 edition played 
“ an important part in the new Querelle des femmes (p. 38), we 
should like an explanation of what it was. 

We follow the theological arguments used by Martin le Franc 
and Agrippa of Nettesheim to uphold the superiority of woman, 
appreciate Gratian du PonPs diatribes against the sex, and see 
that Erasmus takes at once a more realistic and high-minded view 
of the problem, and savours its discussion with his wit. There are 
minor chronological errors ® or omissions in this chapter. Space 

Le From, Lausanne, 1888. 

^Les iMes fSfMmstea de Chrietim de Ptsanf Neuehfttel, 1911. 

® Bates not given; Erasmus, Praise of Folly, Institution of Christian 
Matrimony; French translation of Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. Pierre de 
Lesnauderie, La loumge du mariage, 1623 (undated edition possibly earlier), 
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might have been found for the curious prose Dialogue apologeUque, 
1616,^ in which an anonymous Femme defendant alleges a succes- 
sion of biblical arguments for her case, insists on the equal responsi- 
bility of husband and wife toward the marriage vows, and turns 
back the accusations of her opponent with feminine subtleiy and 
no little picturesqueness of phrase* 

It is evident that Miss Eichardson has studied the feminist 
literature of the period chiefly for content, and from this point 
of view her analysis is thorough-going and excellent. It is rat 
c]mes unnecessarily long,®^ or lacking in perspective. Although 
apparent resemblances in the lines of reasoning are noted, no real 
attempt is made to show the affiliation between them. For instance 
Miss E. very properly gives a place of some importance (pp. 65-71) 
to Gratian du Pont, famed adversary of women, but does not 
mention that his violent Controverses were simply a rhymed version 
of the 8ylva nupticdis by Ifevizzani, and consequently that their 
significance lies rather in expressiveness than m originality.® M. 
Ascoli has suggested that writers of both sides of the controversy 
found material in current Latin compilations in which feminine 
faults and virtues were catalogued.’’ Without over-emphasizing 
the vexed question of sources, it would be interesting to see whether 
many of the feminist writers had not this characteristic Eenaissance 
habit of borrowing. Miss Eichardson concedes the possibilily of 
this (p. 162), but does not investigate it. 

In her study of the latter half of tiie century, the author sketches 
the social and literary background for the principal feminist pro- 
ductions, and thereby adds to the concreteness and interest of her 
account. She tells of the accomplishments of Louise Lab4, ^^les 

is incorrectly given as 1534. Claude de Taillemont, Disootira deg champg 
faeZf 1553, given as 1571. It may be noted that H. C. Agrippa, De noMitute 
foemvnei aesDus deolamatio, published in 1629, was written in 1609, and 
that he qualified it later as a lecreation of his youth. (A. Frost, O, 
Agrippa, Paris, 1881, ii, 222.) 

* Dialogue apologetique eamaant ou defendant le deuot sexe fememn: 
vntroduiot par deulx perao/rmaigea : hm a nom Bouche maldiadt: loAitre 
Femme deffenddt. . . , Paris (sans nom d’imprimeur), 1616, pet. in-4, goth. 
Bibl. nat. It4s. p K. 268, 

® As when both English and French translations of Erasmus are given, 
and also summarized (pp. 47-51). 

® Ch. Oulmont, " Gratian du Pont, sieur de Prusac et les femmes,” 
Revue dea 4tudea rahelaiaiennea, tv (1906), 19-28, 135-148. Again, Ch. 
Estienne, Que Vexcellenoe de la femme eat plua grande que oelle de Vhomme^ 
(Paris, Ch. Estienne, 1563, in-8, pp. 148-166. Bibl. nat R. 46690) was taken 
from Ortensio Landi {Paradoeai, Lyon, 1543, in-8, ff. K3b-M2b. Bibl. nat. 
It4s. Z. 3576), and moreover presented as one of several Paradoxes ... 
debatua . . . powr exerdter lea ieunes aduocata, en causes difficiles, a title 
which makes it diflScult to determine which side Estienne himself took in 
the quarrel. 

Ascoli, ”Bssai sur ITiistoire des id4es f4ministes en France du 
XVIe si^cle i la Revolution,” Revue de synthAae Tiistorique, xnx (1906), 
31-32. 


5 
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dames Des Eoches, and finally Mane de Gonrnay, and indicates 
also how they claimed the right of their sex to a fuller development, 
if not to complete emancipation.® 

The story of feminism sometimes runs parallel to the history 
of literatifre. Discussions of Platonism brought no lesser person- 
ages than Marguerite de Navarre and Eabelais into the quarrel. 
Montaigne, d^Aubigne and Henri (II) Bstienne also contributed, 
and the controversy was reinforced by their opinions on woman^s 
startus in education and public office. 

Miss E.^s treatment of this interestyig side of the subject is 
unsatisfactory however. If she had distinguished more clearly 
between the purely controversial writers and the conteurs or essay- 
ists, the reader woidd follow with greater certainty the fluctuation 
of feminist ideas, and their influence on French letters. The author, 
primarily interested in the first question, handles the second super- 
ficially, giving scattered examples with little comment or reference 
to any pertinent study of the matter which may have been made 
elsewhere. (See pp. 109-113 on B. des Periers and M. de Navarre; 
pp 125-128, Montaigne.)® 

Miss E.^s investigation of the feminist movement in the sixteenth 
century leads her to a two-fold conclusion: (1) the numerous 
treatises written at that time did not settle the question; (2) the 
growth in fennnine influence was due to the prestige of certain 
leading women rather than to polemics in favor of the sex. One 
might add that this interest in a more or less intellectual problem 
was characteristic of an epoch which enjoyed discussion for its 
own sake, and put forth opposing theories on poetics, government 
and doctrine, as well as on the nature of woman. 

The nascent feminist movement, possibly of minor importance 
in itself, was contemporaneous with great developments in French 
society and literature. Miss E. might have brought it into closer 
relation with these developments: (1) by paying more attention 
to its historical aspect; (2) by condensing her comment on its 
least important and repetitious writmgs, and expanding the analysis 
in the many cases where thought and style merited further study. 
The echos of feminist ideas m literature properly so-called, and 
their relation to the evolution of the social ideal, are questions which 
no doubt would have taken the author too far afield, but which 

*Fran§ois de Billon, composing in 1560 an impregnable ‘‘fortress” in 
honor of all women, finds no dearth of contemporary illustrations for his 
panegyric (Cf. Miss Richardson, pp. 90-100), M. T. Biunettx announces a 
new study of Fra/ngois de Billon cmd sixteenth century Femimsm (Institute 
of French Studies, New York). 

*It is doubtful whether Marguerite de Navarre wrote the letters to 
defend her sex attributed to her in 1612 by Pierre de TEscale (Cf. Miss 
Richardson, p. 112). M. Jourda in his authoritative thesis {Marguenie 
d?AngouUme, Paris, 1930, 2 vols.) does not consider them, and says 
explicitly (op. oif,, n, 893-894) that Marguerite did not enter the feminist 
dispute otherwise than through her Septamiron and poems. 
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emerge from the suggestive study 
of fem ini sm in the Renaissance.^® 

Yassar College 


she has made of the forerunners 
Maeqaebt be Schweinitz 
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Samuel Daniel: Poems and A Defence of Byrne. Edited' by 
Abthtje Colby Speagtje^ Cambridge : Harvard University Press, 
1930. Pp, xxxvii -|“ 216. $3.00. Since Daniel is all but inacces- 
sible save for scattered* poems reprinted in anthologies, and the 
prose tract on rhyme, we are indebted to Mr. Sprague for this 
attractive work. Besides Delia, Mr. Sprague includes The Com- 
plaint of Rosamond, Musophilus, Epistles, Ulysses and the Syren, 
and the prose tract. He gives an accurate text, with full critical 
apparatus, and prefixes an interesting essay on DanieFs life and 
work. 

Lacking the fire and imaginative exaltation of his greater con- 
temporaries, DanieFs verse nevertheless contains much that we 
should not allow to fall into neglect. He was a conscientious 
reviser of his work; Mr. Sprague gives in his introduction a sum- 
mary view of the significance of these revisions and supphes in the 
critical apparatus materials for further study. Like Chapman, 
Daniel was enamored of learning. Like Drayton he was a student 
of English antiquities and chronicles. Musophilus is an inspiring 
defense of learning against the growing materialism; it reminds 
one of Chapman^s splendid verse on the same subject. The essay 
on rhyme is a notable contribution to the literature of criticism, and 
it also anticipates the famous quarrel of the Ancients and Modems 
in its defense of the old British learning. Daniel possessed greater 
historical sense than most of his contemporary critics; there are 
hints in his work of an interest in that Mstory of learning which 
Bacon listed among his desiderata. Mr. Sprague^s book ought to 
stimulate interest in the work of an Elizabethan poet and critic 

The following typographical errors in the text have been noted ; P. 27, 
come to the defense; p. 76, se suhmettro; p. 78, Amie de Court \ p. 91, in 
names of bastions* et instead of and; p. 120, have an example; n. 121, 
vol. I, Eippolgte, p. 263; in the Sippolyie of Gamier; p. 123, oelle de 
Vhomme, 1581; p. 128, estrangieres , c’est. 

The following corrections should be made in the Notes and Bibliography : 
P. 36, note 1, and p. 169, Doumie, vol. cxux (15 ootolre, 1898); p. 95, 
note 4, Montaigne reference lacking; p. 103, note 1, volume 40 or 44? See 
Biblio^aphy, p. 169. Estienne, Ch., More precise reference necessary for 
Femmes; p. 169, Fontaine, Ch., La oontreamie de court; p. 170, Gui(^ard, 
J. M., Revue ^ XTXe s^ele; La Borderie, I/Am%e de court; p. 171, 
Lefranc, A., ‘'Le tiers livre du Pantagruel et la querelle des femmes,” 
Revue des dtudes Rabelamemes, vol. n (1904), pp, 1-10; *18-109. Mon- 
taigne, Bssada, ed. Strowski, incorrect date. Ouhnont, Ch*, vol. zv (1905). 
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who had ideas, and craftsmanship, even if he 'did not attain the 
highest place in that remarkable group. 

^ EDWIN GEEENLAW 

The OoMen Grove. Selected Passages from the Sermons and 
Writings of Jeremy Taylor. Edited by Logan Peaesall Smith. 
With a Bibliography of the Works of Jeremy Taylor by Eobert 
Gathobne-Hardy. Oxford University Press, 1930. Pp. lxiii + 
330-. $3.50. Mr. Smith explains the mission of his book to be -the 
restoration of Jeremy Taylor’s fame as one of the masters of 
seventeenth-century prose through a careful selection from his 
writings of those passages which are of abiding value. Extrava- 
gantly praised by Coleridge, Lamb, and Hazlitt, Jeremy Taylor has 
become merely a name to us, recalled only through a few purple 
passages in the anthologies and a few lines in the literary histones. 
It is impossible for the modem reader to handle even the famous 
devotional works; the sermons and controversial works are com- 
pletely unknown. His subject matter no longer appeals to us; his 
enormous length appalls. But m the masses of controversy or 
pulpit exercises or devotional writings are passages of great beauty. 
These passages Mr. Smith has selected, giving ^em apt titles, and 
arranging them in larger units that constitute something more 
effective than the usual anthology. Prefaced is a lengthy intro- 
duction analyzing with great skill the qualities of Jeremy Taylor^s 
style and givmg us an account of the immense mass of writing from 
which the selections are drawn. 

The result is a charming book, filled with passages of great 
beauly; an mvaluable source for the study of a distinguished prose, 
and a subject matter that wiH appeal to thoughtful readers. The 
book is large enough to be truly representative, not a mere patch- 
work of quotation, and it brings back to us the best of one of the 
masters so that he need no longer be merely a name. He was no 
mystic, no deeply philosophical thinker. He seems to have been 
wholly unconscious of the way in which, in the midst of dreary 
prose, a divine inspiration would seize upon him and transform 
his words into enchantment. In such passages there is a Miltonic 
richness and sonority, or a magic of phrase, an illumination of 
vision, that explains the enthusiasm of Coleridge and Lamb for 
him. With Mr. Smith’s book as a guide, Jeremy Taylor may be- 
come for us what Walton and Sir Thomas Browne have long 
stood for — ^a master of that rich prose which the seventeenth 
century contributed to our literature. 

EDWIN GREENLAW 

A Spenser Eandiooh. By H. S. V. Jones. New York: F. S. 
Crofts & Company, 1930. Pp. x -f- 419. $2,00. In preparing this 
Eandiooh Professor H. S. Y. Jones has performed a very real 
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service for advanced students of English. The volume airns to give 
a summary of our present knowledge of Spenser and his poetry 
and to take advantage of all the significant research that has been 
done. The opening chapter is a brief survey of the political, social 
and religious movements in Elizabethan society and of the inter- 
national problems. Then follows a sketch of Spenser^s life, and 
thereafter chapters on the Paerie Queens and the minor poemg in 
the’ order of their publication, and a final chapter on the Present 
State of Ireland. If the first chapter is necessarily brief, it yet will 
serve the less-informed graduate student as a point of departure for 
building up the background in detail. The biography is a concise, 
conservative, and well written sketch, presenting most of the facts, 
though one is surprised to find that Spenser^s marriage and his 
children are overlooked. To be sure, in the chapters on the 
Amoreiti and the Epithdamion the poet’s courtship and the date 
of his marriage are discussed, but the reader is left in ignorance 
as to the identity of Elizabeth Boyle. In the chapters dealing with 
the poetry, Professor Jones has maintained a careful balance 
between aesthetic appreciation, and the interpretation of allegory 
and discussion of sources. While so much of the Spenserian 
scholarship, especially of recent years, has been devoted to q^uestions 
of influence, of hidden meanings, and of autobiographical out- 
croppings — ^and none of this has escaped Professor Jones — he does 
not lose sight of the poet as an artist, and his interpretations of 
the poetry are sensitive and felicitous. In the Preface the author 
states that in controversial matters I have tried to be judicious 
where I have no space to be argumentative.” This is a correct 
procedure in preparation of a handbook and Professor Jones has 
faithfully followed it. In one or two instances only-— of which 
the historical identification of Sir Calidore is an example — does he 
leave the reader in uncertainty as to his own conclusions. Some 
readers may feel that in his professed desire to include whatever 
might give support to views that differ from his own. Professor 
Jones has been over-scrupulous, making rather more allowance for 
certain interpretations than they deserve. ^ One hesitates, however, 
to offer even so mild a criticism of so admirable a book. Professor 
Jones has made every student of Spenser his debtor. 

Universitff of Wuskington FBEDBEIOK M. P AUET iFOBD 


Der Englische Friihhimanismus: em Beiirag zur Englischen 
LiieraturgeschicMe des 15 Jahrhunderts. By WAnTBR E. Sohibmbe. 
Tauchnitz, Leipzig, 1931. Pp. 184. This learned work is the first 
thorough and extended study, as its author justly asserts, of its 
subj'ect, the progress of English humanism before More and Colet. 
The general thesis that Professor Schirmer undertakes to illustrate 
is the same that he has maintained in a pre'vdous work, namely, 
that English humanism was distinguished by its practicd, moral, 
and ^useful’ purposes, and never displayed fhe disinterested 
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esthetic or cultural character that it sometimes showed in Italy 
and France. But the chief value of his book to students will, after 
all, be found in its rich display of biographical and historical facts. 
These he has arranged in four chapters: first ^The Prelude,^ 
deling with a few travelers early in the century; second ^The 
Period of Noble Patronage,^ concerne(3 chiefly with the activities 
of Cardinal Beaufort and Humphrey Duke of Gloucester as book- 
collectors and entertainers of Italian scholars ; third ^ Humanistic 
Seekers,^ Tiptoft, Grey, Free, Flemming, and other English 
travelers and residents in Italy; and fourth ^The Founding of an 
Independent Humanism ^ (Selling, Grocyn, Linacre, and Latimer). 
The study is so full of detail, so scholarly and exact, that no one 
but a student as well informed as its author — ^if such a one could 
be found — ^would be competent to correct or find fault with it. 

Pnnoeton University MOKRIS W. CBOLL 


A History of Later Latin Literature. By F. A. Weight and 
T. A. Sinclair. New York. Macmillan, 1931. Pp. viii + 418. 
$4.75. It is a pleasant duty to make prompt mention of this 
excellent book, the first attempt in English to treat exclusively of 
Latin Literature from the fourth to the seventeenth century of 
our era. It is divided into six parts: I. The Age of Augustine; 
II. The Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Centuries ; III. The -Carolingian 
and Ottoman Eevivals; IV. Medieval Prose (1002-1321) ; V. Medie- 
val Verse (1002-1321) ; VI. The Eenaissance Latinists (1321-1674). 
The translations, in both prose and verse, are distinctly good. The 
authors have packed a great deal in a small space, but evidently 
had to count their words very carefully toward the close. Boccaccio 
becomes merely a ^ f eUow-Latinist ^ of Petrarch, Pope Pius II, ^ an 
author in many different kinds of Latin prose and verse.^ Other 
worthies such as MaruUus, Maneinellus, Palingenius, Pierre de Bur, 
Salmon Macrin, Lotichius Secundus, are not mentioned at all. 
On p. 224 the Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford, who gave Geoffrey of 
Monmouth his ^ ancient British book ^ is confounded with Walter 
Map. Geoffrey died in 1154, and Walter Map did not become 
Archdeacon of Oxford until 1197. P. 352, 1. 8, Pohziano^s Busiicus 
is hardly ^ an account of the bucolic poets ^ ; it is more concerned 
with VirgiPs Georgies than with his Eclogues. P. 353, 1. 31, 
^ Landino ' is apparently a slip of the pen for ^ Ficino.^ On p. 355 
the birth of Baptista Mantuanus is set in 1436. The precise date 
is not far from April 17, 1448. In a little poem Vitae suae Epitome 
he states that he was bom in the reign of Pope Nicholas V- — ^which 
means not earlier than March 6, 1447. In the dedicatory epistle 
prefixed to his Adolesdentia, Sept. 1, 1498, he calls himself ^ quin- 
quagenarius.^ There are two good books which might have been 
mentioned in the bibliography : C. H. Beeson^s Primer of Medieval 
Latin, Chicago, 1925, and Acton Griscom^s edition of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, New York, 1929. 


W. P. MUSTAED 
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